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MY  LATEST  VISIT  TO  EUROPE 

HELEN  KELLER,  LL.D. 


While  my  impressions  of  Europe  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  sorrow  and  privation,  they  are 
not  altogether  sad.  They  bear  out  the  good¬ 
will  and  intelligent  sympathy  that,  despite 
appearances,  slip  through  the  indifference  of 
governments  and  hammer  out  projects  for 
human  welfare  on  the  anvil  of  society.  Also 
I  have  a  vivid  sense  of  the  resolution  and 
energy  with  which  European  peoples  are 
reorienting  themselves  and  striving  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  civilization  on  the  ruins  of  the 
one  wrecked  by  the  late  World  War.  It  was  in 
keeping  with  this  spirit  that  Polly  and  I 
undertook  last  year  to  ascertain  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  blind  of  Europe 
were  living — or  rather  existing — ,  what  their 
immediate  needs  were,  and  how  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  could 
give  well-directed  assistance  towards  their 
rehabilitation. 

We  left  La  Guardia  Field  on  October  17, 
1946.  The  aeroplane  was  called  Eclipse,  and 
it  was  silver  in  color.  It  took  us  four  hours 


to  reach  Gander,  Newfoundland,  and  we 
were  supposed  to  leave  in  forty-five  minutes, 
but  the  plane  was  in  need  of  repairs,  and 
we  waited  from  midnight  until  4  P.M., 
October  18th. 

We  could  not  see  much  of  Gander,  as  it 
was  snowing;  so  we  paced  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  airport  or  sat  inside  watching 
a  strange,  diversified  spectacle.  Planes  from 
many  parts  of  the  world  kept  landing  or 
departing,  and  Polly  described  to  me  the 
various  types  of  passengers — travelling  sales¬ 
men,  buyers,  priests  and  nuns,  young  women 
who  appeared  to  be  the  brides  of  soldiers,  and 
high  officials.  Among  the  last-named  group 
we  met  our  then  ambassador  to  England, 
Mr.  Winant,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since 
he  introduced  me  at  a  church  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1913,  when  my  teacher 
and  I  delivered  a  lecture  there.  What  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  again — such  an  able, 
whimsical  man,  one  who  should  be  seen 
oftener  than  once  in  every  thirty  years! 
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When  we  left  Gander  I  experienced  a 
sudden,  indescribable  sensation — three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  ocean  beneath  me  and  no 
contact  with  any  element  but  illimitable 
air.  When  that  strangeness  wore  off  I  drifted 
into  another  element,  sleep,  which  we  seldom 
wonder  at  because  of  its  nightly  familiarity. 
At  dawn  we  landed  at  the  Shannon  airport, 
and  stopped  long  enough  to  eat  delicious 
Irish  bacon  and  eggs  and  put  on  fresh  looks 
for  London. 

A  few  minutes’  flight  from  Ireland  brought 
us  to  England’s  shores  outlined  in  October 
sunlight,  the  lovable  verdure  of  its  meadows 
and  fields,  sweet  rural  homes  and  gardens. 
We  expected  to  land  at  Heathro,  but  ill- 
luck  was  on  our  trail.  Thick  clouds  inter¬ 
vened,  and  the  Eclipse  circled  and  circled  in 
a  futile  attempt  to  reach  the  runway.  We 
came  down  at  a  small  airport  a  hundred 
miles  from  London,  and  waited  to  hear 
whether  we  should  fly  to  the  city  or  take 
the  train.  We  had  a  plain  but  nice  sandwich 
and  a  cup  of  tea.  The  people  at  the  airport 
were  cheerful  and  friendly.  Two  hours  later 
word  was  received  that  the  fog  of  Heathro 
had  cleared,  and  we  flew  right  to  our  destina¬ 
tion.  It  was  Saturday  the  19th,  and  we  should 
have  been  at  Heathro  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  17th.  That  was  an  example  of  the  tedious 
waits  and  hard  travelling  we  were  to  un¬ 
dergo  in  Europe. 

Mr.  John  Jarvis,  one  of  the  chief  secretaries 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  wel¬ 
comed  us  warmly.  The  newspaper  men  were 
there  too,  asking  why  I  had  come  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  what  my  plans  were.  Here  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  next  two  months,  wherever 
we  went,  we  held  countless  press  interviews. 
Most  of  the  reporters  were  serious,  intelli¬ 
gent  in  their  questions  about  my  work,  and, 
in  spreading  the  news  of  my  purpose  in 
visiting  the  blind  of  Europe,  rendered  ser¬ 
vice  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Polly  and  I  went  to  London  to  work,  not 
to  be  entertained;  but  every  time  we  walked 


or  drove  through  the  streets,  the  dreadful 
open  wounds  of  the  city  I  touched  smote 
me — war-shattered  houses,  rows  of  buildings 
bombed  past  recognition  or  gone  utterly, 
denuded  chimney  pots  that  seemed  to  mourn 
the  homes  they  once  guarded.  We  entered 
a  church  where  bombs  had  fallen,  and  I 
passed  my  hand  over  its  ruined  walls  and 
twisted  girders.  Yet  people  were  still  using 
it  for  services,  and  I  sensed  a  genuineness 
of  worship  that  ennobles  the  heart  and  sanc¬ 
tifies  existence.  As  I  pictured  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  city  destroyed,  and  heard  of  the 
vast,  far-sighted  projects  to  rebuild  it,  I  was 
electrified  by  the  people’s  onward-marching 
pace.  Truly  I  knew  that 

“broad-based  under  all 

Is  planted  England’s  oaken-hearted  mood 

As  rich  in  fortitude 

As  e’er  went  worldward  from  the  island- 
wall.” 

Monday  the  21st,  Polly  and  I  went  to  a 
reception  in  my  honor  at  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind.  Among  the  guests  were 
Sir  Hastings  Ismay,  chief  adviser  on  the 
Board  of  the  Institute,  and  many  other  titled 
persons  interested  in  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
a  representative  from  the  holiday  home  for 
the  deaf-blind  and  my  friend  Dr.  Hewlett 
Johnson,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  who  paid 
me  a  beautiful  tribute.  Mr.  McG.  Eagar, 
director  of  the  Institute,  whom  I  have  had 
the  precious  privilege  of  knowing  for  many 
years,  was  there  also.  When  I  spoke,  I  said 
in  part: 

“My  heart  has  ached  with  the  Calvaries  of 
courage  and  self-denial  which  the  English 
people  have  endured,  and  still  endure,  and 
I  have  glowed  at  the  heroic  share  the  dwellers 
of  Darkland  have  taken  in  the  defense  of 
invaded  humanity.  I  marvel  at  the  work 
which  the  Institute  has  performed  and  ex¬ 
tended  during  the  years  of  its  darkest  period. 
From  a  national  agency  ministering  effec¬ 
tively  to  all  classes  of  the  blind  it  has  expanded 
in  a  few  years  to  a  world-wide  guardian  of 
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their  interests  wherever  people  fight  for  their 
very  existence  as  human  beings.  Its  educative 
powers  and  comradely  encouragement  are 
opening  doors  for  the  blind  everywhere  to 
useful  occupations  and  professions,  and  en¬ 
riching  countless  minds  by  means  of  its 
magnificent  literary  treasures.  Covered  with 
honor,  the  Institute  has  never  become  in¬ 
different  to  the  least  problems  among  the 
most  overlooked  groups  of  the  blind.  It 
employs  warm-hearted  men  and  women  who 
tirelessly  explore  possibilities  of  bringing  un¬ 
fortunate  ones  into  the  light  of  fellowship 
and  self-help.  Not  only  is  it  a  beloved,  tangi¬ 
ble  symbol  of  deliverance,  it  is  also  a  challeng¬ 
ing  sign  of  the  nobility  of  man.” 

As  an  illustration  of  how  bravely  the 
blind  workers  at  the  Institute  had  conducted 
themselves  during  the  late  war,  I  heard  this 
thrilling  incident.  Mr.  Eagar  had  observed 
how  nervous  one  or  two  of  them  were  over 
the  air-raids,  and  he  told  them  that  if  they 
wished  to  run  to  a  shelter,  they  could.  Then 
he  had  bells  placed  all  over  the  Institute 
worked  by  electricity  to  give  warning  when 
an  air  attack  was  threatened.  The  blind  them¬ 
selves  stuffed  the  bells  with  paper  and  went 
on  with  their  work  undisturbed. 

Polly  and  I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Eagar  and 
his  wife.  As  secretary-general  of  the  National 
Institute  I  had  many  subjects  to  discuss  with 
him — his  wide  experience  in  the  war,  assist¬ 
ing  London  daily,  almost  hourly,  to  fight 
incendiary  fires,  and  organizing  the  care  of 
women  and  children  blinded  in  air-raids, 
the  effect  of  the  new  Health  Insurance  Act 
upon  the  blind,  the  attempts  to  reach  the 
war-blinded  of  Germany  and  whether  it  was 
feasible  for  me  to  visit  them,  the  chances  of 
my  getting  to  Greece,  how  Mr.  Eric  Boulter, 
director  of  the  movement  for  the  relief  of  the 
Greek  blind,  was  conducting  that  work  val¬ 
iantly  but  almost  single-handed — and  so  forth. 

Among  the  personnel  of  the  Institute  we 
frequently  saw  John  Jarvis.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Oxford,  and  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
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another  Elihu  Burritt — not  a  blacksmith  but 
a  beacon  of  friendship  between  the  blind  of 
different  lands,  with  twenty  languages  to 
his  credit,  including  Russian  and  Chinese — 
and  he  himself  is  without  sight.  He  told  me 
of  the  increasing  number  of  advanced  Braille 
magazines  which  he  reads  in  French,  Dutch 
and  Spanish,  which  enable  him  to  grasp  the 
affairs  of  the  blind  all  over  Europe.  It  was 
John  Jarvis  who  arranged  last  year  to  bring 
undernourished  blind  children  from  France 
to  schools  for  the  sightless  in  England  to 
have  them  fed  and  taught  for  several  months 
in  stimulating  surroundings.  He  has  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  interest  in  world  problems,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  could  get  together  it  was  fascinating 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  globe  in  talk,  reviewing 
the  human  race,  blind  and  seeing,  and  plan¬ 
ning  how  we  might  lend  a  hand  in  steering 
the  earth-ship.  He  loaned  me  his  typewriter 
and  Braille  machine,  so  that  when  I  was  at 
the  hotel  I  might  attend  to  my  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  write  articles  and  messages  to 
help  the  blind  of  Europe. 

Polly  and  I  had  the  happy  fortune  of  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  Alice  Lascelles, 
another  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Institute — a 
beautiful  girl  who  has  devoted  herself  enthu¬ 
siastically  to  serving  the  blind.  She  drove  for 
us  on  our  visits  to  the  handicapped,  and  out 
of  the  goodness  of  her  heart  replied  to  the 
flood  of  kind  letters  containing  requests  and 
invitations  which,  much  to  our  regret,  we 
could  not  accept. 

Alice  drove  us  on  the  24th  of  October  to 
the  Tottenham  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Lon¬ 
don,  where  I  was  asked  to  address  the  pupils 
and  their  parents.  The  school  had  been 
bombed,  but  the  pupils  had  returned  to  it 
when  hostilities  ceased,  and  they  were  smil¬ 
ing  their  way  through  difficulties.  In  them 
was  embodied  the  gallant  spirit  of  the  city 
that  had  cleared  away  the  rubble  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  attacks  and  rendered  its  streets  livable 
again.  The  pupils  were  animated,  and  their 
charming  spontaneity  stirred  me  with  a  fresh 
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sense  of  what  can  be  accomplished  for  deaf 
children.  They  presented  me  with  their  slen¬ 
der  savings  to  give  to  the  blinded  soldiers  of 
Britain. 

Monday  the  28th,  Polly  and  I  dined  with 
Sir  Ian  and  Lady  Fraser  at  the  House  of 
Commons.  Among  their  guests  were  Lady 
Forres,  connected  with  the  London  branch 
of  St.  Dunstan’s,  the  former  treasurer  of  the 
British  Legion,  Sir  Brunnel  Cohen,  and  Lady 
Cohen,  Sir  Wilfred  Paling,  chairman  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Medical  Committee, 
Mr.  Robert  Davenport,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  and  oculist  to  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s,  Sir  James  Jones,  otologist,  and  quite  a 
number  of  blinded  men.  Several  were  from 
Australia,  and  were  being  re-trained  at  St. 
Dunstan’s.  Their  gaiety  and  good  followship 
were  unforgettable.  We  chatted  and  laughed 
together  as  if  we  had  known  each  other  al¬ 
ways.  Lady  Fraser,  to  whom  I  have  ever 
been  drawn,  took  me  over  the  building,  show¬ 
ing  where  the  members  of  Parliament  had 
literally  been  bombed  out  while  in  session, 
as  well  as  through  the  oldest  part  which  I 
had  not  previously  visited,  where  the  Magna 
Charta  was  born,  and  where  the  House  of 
Commons  began  its  centuries  of  struggle 
against  the  tyranny  of  king  and  nobility.  A 
feeling  of  wonder  swept  over  me  that  a  peo¬ 
ple  like  the  British,  inhabiting  an  island,  have 
made  such  prodigious  history  in  such  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  and  are  still  living  it 
greatly,  despite  their  loss  of  prestige  and 
authority  as  an  empire  of  conquest.  May 
they  culminate  at  last  in  what  their  finest 
sons  and  daughters  have  always  striven  for 
— a  commonwealth  of  trusting,  free  peoples 
and  world  brotherhood! 

It  was  arranged  for  Polly  and  me  to  visit 
the  wounded  servicemen  informally  at  a  few 
of  the  hospitals  in  and  around  London.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  29th  of  October  Alice  Las- 
celles  drove  us  to  Victoria  Hospital  at  East 
Grinstead,  Sussex.  After  London’s  terribly 
battered  appearance  it  was  soothing  to  have 


that  lovely  English  countryside  unfolding  be¬ 
fore  us  in  one  green  league  upon  another,  and 
I  entered  the  hospital  with  a  serene  mind.  It 
was  an  establishment  for  plastic  surgery.  Mr. 
Maclndoe  was  its  head.  His  personality 
charmed  me — it  was  part  of  the  life-conserv¬ 
ing  humanitarianism  that  had  strengthened 
Britain’s  forces  unto  victory.  Certainly  he 
spread  cheer  and  consolation  as  he  took  us 
through  the  wards.  The  patients  seemed 
glad  to  shake  hands  with  me  and  appreciative 
of  what  I  said  to  them  by  way  of  en¬ 
couragement.  With  typical  English  pride  they 
would  not  accept  individual  praise  for  hero¬ 
ism,  but  they  were  kind  enough  to  permit 
me  to  touch  their  injuries  so  as  to  gain  an 
idea  of  their  astonishing  progress  towards 
ultimate  recovery.  Polly  and  I  saw  the  fine 
operating-room  which  Americans  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  hospital,  furnished  with  the  most 
up-to-date  surgical  instruments  and  the  mira¬ 
cle-working  sulfa  drugs. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  Sunshine  Home 
for  War-blinded  Babies  near  by.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  having  their  noonday  nap  in  out¬ 
door  cribs,  and  we  went  silently  into  the 
Home  where  a  gentle,  motherly  matron,  Miss 
Johnson,  greeted  us.  As  it  was  cool,  we  sat 
before  a  hospitable  fire  a  few  minutes  before 
lunch. 

Soon  I  “heard”  the  rush  of  many  little  feet 
which  announced  that  the  children  had 
waked.  When  I  went  into  their  playroom  I 
was  instantly  surrounded  by  eager,  joyous 
youngsters  whom  I  could  scarcely  distin¬ 
guish  from  boys  and  girls  that  see.  Free  of 
movement  and  unafraid,  they  touched  my 
face,  hat  and  suit,  asked  questions  and  won¬ 
dered  why  I  did  not  answer  at  once.  On 
being  told  of  my  deafness,  they  ran  for  their 
toys  and  put  them  into  my  hands  for  in¬ 
spection.  A  five-year-old  child  trotted  ofT  with 
me  out  into  the  fragrant  garden  where  chrys¬ 
anthemums  were  blooming  and,  mother-like, 
laid  my  hand  upon  the  heads  of  babies 
younger  than  herself. 
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When  the  Home  was  opened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Institute,  the  ob¬ 
jective  was  to  transform  helpless,  fear-strick¬ 
en  babies  deprived  of  their  sight  by  bombs 
into  bright,  responsive  children — and  what 
a  delicate,  difficult  task  it  was!  Much  coaxing 
of  small  ones  who  expected  to  be  hit  again 
by  a  bomb,  special  exercises  and  apparatus, 
the  abundant  resources  of  the  country  had  to 
be  applied  patiently  and  perseveringly  before 
they  would  walk,  run  and  play  as  of  old.  But 
it  was  a  happy  change  I  observed.  Their 
merry  normality  lifted  me  up,  and  their 
laughter  quickened  yet  more  my  desire  that 
the  children  of  Europe  out  of  whose  eyes  the 
war  demons  had  struck  the  light  might  re¬ 
ceive  effective  aid. 

On  the  30th  of  October  Polly  and  I  motored 
with  Alice  to  Park  Prewett  Emergency  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Basingstoke,  Hampshire.  Sir  Harold 
Gillies — the  greatest  plastic  surgeon  in  Britain 
— was  in  charge.  Unfortunately  he  was  not 
there  that  day.  A  number  of  the  patients  had 
been  frightfully  wounded  and  were  taking  a 
long  time  to  recover  the  use  of  an  arm  or  a 
leg,  and  to  build  up  faces  that  would  not 
attract  public  attention.  Naturally  they  were 
shy  before  visitors,  but  my  handicaps  and 
the  silent  sympathy  between  us  gave  them 
confidence,  and  they  communicated  to  me 
their  own  quiet,  dogged  fortitude. 

Next,  we  visited  on  November  1st  the 
Star  and  Garter  Hospital  and  Home  for  In¬ 
curables  at  Richmond.  The  view  from  the 
big  windows  refreshed  us — grand  old  trees 
still  in  leaf  in  a  sea  of  green.  The  commanding 
officer,  Major  Burnum,  made  us  feel  at  home. 
The  patients  were  mostly  hopeless  cases,  but 
their  cheerfulness  was  moving,  and  every¬ 
thing  possible  was  done  for  their  entertain¬ 
ment.  When  I  could  not  touch  face  or  hand, 
I  patted  them  on  the  head  or  chest,  and  that 
seemed  to  give  them  pleasure.  What  care  and 
tender  attention  surrounded  them!  Nothing 
was  spared  to  ensure  their  comfort,  and  they 
were  wrapped  in  a  restful  environment. 


On  November  4th,  Polly  and  I  travelled 
by  train  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  which,  after  severe 
bombings,  had  been  largely  rebuilt  among 
the  hills  of  Brighton  close  to  the  sea.  The 
head  officer,  Commandant  George  Dacre, 
took  me  in  charge,  and  together  we  walked 
briskly  over  the  establishment  without  in 
any  way  standing  upon  ceremony.  He  led 
me  into  the  music-room,  full  of  sunshine, 
where  men  were  practicing.  They  paused 
to  give  me  a  hearty  “good-morning,”  and  I 
greeted  them  individually.  Several  played 
for  me  beautifully  on  the  piano,  the  violin 
and  the  saxophone. 

Just  outside  the  building  were  workshops, 
and  all  round  were  well-planned  walks  with 
railings  for  those  who  were  not  sure  of  them¬ 
selves  in  the  dark.  It  was  a  world  planned  for 
blinded  soldiers,  like  the  one  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson  had  organized  thirty  years  before — 
a  world  where,  he  said,  they  could  soon  for¬ 
get  their  loss  of  sight  and  find  out  how 
rapidly  they  could  get  back  their  old  in¬ 
dustrial  skills  or  replace  them  with  new  ones, 
and  where  the  intellectually  gifted  could  re¬ 
gain  a  place  among  their  seeing  equals.  Full 
of  gratitude  to  Sir  Arthur  for  his  construc¬ 
tive,  far-reaching  service,  I  noticed  how  in¬ 
terested  the  new  generation  at  St.  Dunstan’s 
were,  whistling  wherever  they  were  em¬ 
ployed — in  the  machine-shop,  at  radio  repairs, 
plastics,  weaving,  carpentry  and  massage. 

Afterwards  Polly  and  I  lunched  with  Lady 
Pearson  at  her  villa  in  Brighton.  I  was  happy 
to  see  her  once  more,  and  to  talk  about  Sir 
Arthur  and  his  devotion  to  the  blind  and 
what  the  books  had  meant  to  me  that  were 
transcribed  by  the  Braille  copyists  he  em¬ 
ployed.  Another  guest  at  the  luncheon  was 
warm-hearted  Mrs.  Cazalet,  who  was  very 
close  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Returning  to  St.  Dunstan’s,  we  called  on 
the  women  blinded  while  on  air  duty.  They 
served  us  tea  and  delicious  little  cakes  they 
had  prepared  themselves.  One  of  them,  Zofia 
Ksiazek,  a  Pole  from  Warsaw  who  was 
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blinded  during  the  defense  of  Warsaw,  was 
an  actress  whose  chief  role  had  been  Joan  of 
Arc  in  G.  B.  Shaw’s  drama.  She  recited  for 
me  with  exquisite  feeling  Joan’s  speech  after 
her  sentence  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

As  we  could  not  go  back  to  London  that 
night,  we  stayed  with  Commandant  Dacre 
and  his  wife,  Betty,  Sir  Ian  Fraser’s  sister, 
in  their  adorable,  simple  home.  Lovingly  she 
handed  me  a  dainty  bouquet  from  a  gardener 
who  could  not  see  the  flowers  he  grew.  We 
gathered  round  the  fire,  and  the  conversation 
turned  to  Greece.  The  Commandant  had 
been  the  head  of  the  British  Air  Forces  out 
there,  and  he  knew  the  country  well.  He  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  we  could  not  negotiate  a 
plane  trip  to  Greece,  but  he  begged  us  to 
continue  our  efforts.  Mrs.  Dacre  told  me  how 
she  had  worked  as  the  leader  of  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  Air  Force,  and  I  got  my  first  clear 
idea  of  how  the  women  of  Britain  were  able 
to  defend  their  shores  while  the  airmen  threw 
all  their  energy  and  fury  into  the  destruction 
of  the  Nazi  luftwaffe. 

On  November  6th,  Polly  and  I  were  in¬ 
vited  to  a  reception  at  the  Russian  Embassy. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Winston 
Churchill  and  many  members  of  Parliament. 
Mr.  Yerzin,  the  Russian  charge  d’affaires, 
was  most  friendly  to  me  and  seemed  glad  of 
the  interest  I  expressed  in  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  of  his  country.  I  spoke  to  him  of  Olga 
Skolodhovka,  the  Russian  deaf-blind  poet 
who  had  written  to  me,  and  whose  autobi¬ 
ography  in  three  parts  is  now  being  published, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  hoped  I  might  some  day 
have  the  joy  of  clasping  her  hand. 

On  Sunday  friends  took  Polly  and  me  to 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  service  contained 
the  slow  but  sure  spiritual  growth  of  ages, 
combining  the  grandeur  of  the  Psalms  and 
the  noblest  hymns,  rich  in  blessings  upon  the 
weary  and  the  heavy-laden,  lavish  in  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  afflicted  and  all  sufferers  in 
heart  or  conscience.  Queen  mother  Mary  sat 
near  us,  Polly  said,  just  as  gracious,  regal 


and  vigorous  as  ever.  I  could  not  help  marvel¬ 
ling  at  the  spirit  of  a  woman  of  her  age 
coming  to  the  Abbey  through  the  cold,  wet 
morning  that  enveloped  the  city. 

When  the  service  was  over,  Polly  and  I 
were  introduced  to  the  Dean  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  who  most  kindly  escorted  us  through 
the  Cathedral.  First  we  stood  at  the  tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  then  I  touched  the 
stone  walls  and  pillars,  and  the  Dean  pointed 
out  where  the  earliest  English  kings  had 
been  buried.  We  saw  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  a  statue  of  Henry  V  (its  head 
of  silver  had  been  stolen,  no  one  knew  when 
or  by  whom),  the  exact  spot  where  the 
sovereigns  of  Britain  are  crowned,  the  memo¬ 
rial  tributes  to  servicemen  fallen  in  both 
World  Wars,  the  names  of  the  great  in  states¬ 
manship,  literature,  art  and  military  history. 
Personally  I  could  not  avoid  thinking  of  men 
of  lofty  ideals  and  sublime  genius  who  have 
no  memorial  at  Westminster;  but,  even 
though  earthly  recognition  is  sometimes  just, 
God  alone  is  the  unfailing,  incorruptible 
Judge  of  those  that  liberate  and  enlighten 
mankind.  It  was  a  brief  time  in  which  to 
view  the  edifice,  but  the  Dean’s  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions  caused  me  to  sense  its  antiquity,  its 
calm  endurance  through  the  wars  that  had 
raged  around  it,  and  its  exalted  dignity  in 
peace. 

Meanwhile,  on  account  of  uncertain 
weather,  no  passenger  planes  were  flying,  and 
Polly  and  I  were  growing  uneasy  lest  we 
should  fail  to  reach  Paris  or  Greece.  I  wanted 
especially  to  obtain  firsthand  information 
concerning  the  plight  of  the  sightless  of 
Europe  from  Mr.  George  Raverat,  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  in  France.  We  called  on  the  American 
Embassy,  and  Mr.  John  Waldemar  Gallman, 
charge  d’affaires,  and  explained  the  urgency 
of  our  mission.  He  set  in  motion  forces  to 
clear  away  obstacles. 

We  were  to  have  flown  to  Paris  November 
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8th,  and  we  left  London  before  7  A.M.  The 
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flight  was  cancelled  after  we  had  waited  until 
one  o’clock.  Back  in  the  city,  we  got  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Gallman  and  he  arranged  for  us 
to  go  to  the  Office  of  Priorities  to  receive 
tickets  ta  travel  on  an  army  plane.  I  was 
given  a  high  priority,  since  I  was  assisting  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

That  night  we  slept  little  and  were  up  at 
dawn  to  catch  the  bus  to  Bovingdon.  The 
bus  was  crowded  with  officers  sound  asleep, 
their  heads  almost  on  their  knees.  Polly  and 
I  were  pinched  in  our  seat,  literally  covered 
with  our  luggage,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
us  from  glimpsing  the  beautiful  country  land¬ 
scape.  At  Bovingdon  we  met  many  soldiers 
from  the  United  States,  but  we  had  the  plane 
to  ourselves,  except  for  the  pilot  and  several 
officers.  It  was  a  smooth  passage  above  the 
clouds;  the  sun  was  with  us  until  we  ap¬ 
proached  Paris,  then  it  disappeared.  After 
much  circling,  the  plane  descended  through 
a  thick  wall  of  fog.  There  was  a  car  which 
the  American  Embassy  had  ordered  to  meet 
us,  and  we  went  to  the  Hotel  Lancaster 
where  Mr.  Wolf,  the  kind  proprietor,  re¬ 
ceived  us  cordially  as  of  old. 

Mr.  Raverat  had  sprained  his  back  crank¬ 
ing  his  automobile;  so  we  motored  out  to 
his  home  at  St.  Cloud  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
and  Madame  Raverat  gave  us  a  welcome  full 
of  affection  and  French  enthusiasm.  We  had 
seen  him  several  times  in  America,  and  for 
a  few  minutes  we  three  exchanged  personal 
news,  then  he  began  to  talk  to  me  earnestly 
about  practical  matters. 

While  it  was  necessary  for  the  blind  of 
Europe  to  have  food,  clothing  and  soap,  Mr. 
Raverat  insisted  rightly  that  their  intellectual 
needs  are  vastly  greater.  They  must  have 
money  for  Braille  printing-presses.  As  I  have 
said  frequently,  Braille  is  the  basis  of  all 
instruction  for  sightless  youth.  Unless  print¬ 
ing-presses  are  provided,  they  cannot  have 
Braille  books,  magazines  and  material  for 
school  and  college  education.  Several  months 
before  this,  Mr.  Raverat  had  revived  the 


French  Braille  periodical,  “.  .  .  et:  la  Lumiere 
fut”  (“.  .  .  and  there  Was  Light"),  and  now 
there  were  1450  subscribers.  This  is  convincing 
testimony  that  the  blind  of  France  and  indeed 
of  other  countries  are  crying  out  for  equip¬ 
ment  to  develop  their  minds,  widen  their 
chances  of  employment  and  overcome  the 
hardships  of  hunger  and  cold. 

Many  people  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Raverat  continued,  did  not  know  what  the 
French  people  were  enduring — scarcity  of 
coal  and  electricity,  shortages  of  meat,  flour, 
sugar,  wine  and  lard.  Yet,  while  the  blind  of 
Germany  were  whining  for  these  supplies 
in  endless  begging  letters,  the  French  blind 
uttered  not  a  murmur  over  their  physical 
distresses,  but  they  did  ask  for  tools  both  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  They  must  have 
Braille  printing-presses,  Braille  paper,  Braille 
textbooks  and  educational  apparatus.  Yet  Mr. 
Raverat  had  not  been  able  to  convince  some 
Americans  of  this  fundamental  truth.  What 
an  ironical  comment  on  those  who  call  them¬ 
selves  realists!  Surely  this  was  a  vital  bit  of 
realism.  Besides,  in  the  long  run,  money  for 
Braille  printing-presses  would  be  economical 
because  it  would  give  the  quickest,  most 
direct  means  of  relieving  the  blind  of  Europe. 
Whatever  bodily  sustenance  they  require 
would  be  secured  through  their  own  labor 
and  through  the  assistance  of  competent 
friends  instead  of  through  humiliating 
charity.  To  be  provided  with  just  enough 
food,  shelter  and  clothing  is  not  life  but 
animal  existence.  No  greater  insult  could  be 
given  to  proud  self-respecting  blind  persons 
than  to  offer  them  simply  this  and  no  more. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Raverat  had  set  up  Braille 
printing-presses  in  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Belgium,  Roumania,  Poland  and 
France.  Czechoslovakia  had  the  only  self- 
supporting  Braille  press  in  the  world,  but  its 
machinery  is  about  worn  out.  The  presses  in 
Poland  and  elsewhere  were  destroyed  during 
the  last  war.  Also  the  Central  Committee  for 
the  Blind  in  Poland,  including  members  of 
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various  political  opinions  and  religious  con¬ 
victions,  had  ceased  to  function.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  must  be  restored  if  lasting  service  to 
the  blind  of  that  country  is  to  be  rendered. 

There  was  an  inspiring  side  to  Mr.  Raver- 
at’s  discourse.  After  years  of  persistent  en¬ 
deavor  he  had  succeeded  only  the  week 
before  in  forming  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Blind  of  France,  representing  all  sections 
— the  war-blinded,  the  Valentin  Haiiy  As¬ 
sociation  pour  les  Aveugles,  “La  Revue 
Braille”  and  the  radical  groups.  That  magnifi¬ 
cent  victory  was  a  testimonial  to  his  priceless 
leadership.  He  informed  me  that  in  France 
today  there  are  forty-two  thousand  blind. 

The  French  have  been  criticised  for  their 
lack  of  interest  in  the  sightless,  but  they  have 
not  realized  what  their  blind  can  do  as  a 
united,  self-reliant  host  against  darkness. 
Until  the  sightless  French  demonstrate  well- 
adjusted,  normal  personalities  and  harmony’ 
among  themselves,  they  cannot  expect  coop¬ 
eration  from  a  people  among  whom  prevails 
an  aesthetic  prejudice  against  fellow-creatures 
with  obvious  physical  deficiencies.  It  was  mov¬ 
ing  to  note  how  the  blind  of  France  love  and 
trust  Mr.  Raverat,  and  to  watch  them  come 
every  day  to  give  him  a  massage  treatment  be¬ 
cause  “we  cannot  bear  to  lose  you.” 

“Remember,  Helen,  the  principal  need  is 
for  money  for  Braille  printing-presses,”  were 
his  last  words.  “Education  began  with  teach¬ 
ing  the  people  to  read  and  write.  Braille  im¬ 
parts  to  the  blind  independence  and  self- 
confidence,  in  their  early  years  laying  the 
foundation  of  their  future  abilities  and  their 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  community. 
Braille  is  the  only  real  benefit  than  can  be 
conferred  upon  them  at  present.” 

Listening  to  him,  a  landslide  had  occurred 
in  my  mind.  Large  as  the  mission  to  Europe 
had  appeared,  I  had  not  fully  appreciated  its 
implications.  If  the  money  to  be  raised  in 
America  for  the  European  blind  was  to  ac¬ 
complish  lasting  good,  it  must  be  expended 
wisely  according  to  their  own  demands. 


On  Armistice  Day,  Polly  and  I  watched 
from  a  balcony  at  the  Hotel  Lancaster  a 
parade  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Soon  Polly 
heard  shouts  of  “Bidault!  Bidault!”,  and  saw 
cars  full  of  distinguished  personages  driving 
down  the  Champs-Elysees.  We  got  near 
enough  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  see  tlie 
different  parts  of  the  procession  marching 
through— the  blinded,  the  amputees,  people 
whose  relatives  the  Nazis  had  slain,  men  of 
the  Underground  Resistance — an  impressive, 
upstanding  group — veterans  of  the  first  World 
War  and  ex-prisoners  from  Germany,  some 
of  them  thin  and  worn — altogether  a  dreary 
crowd.  There  were  also  women  of  peace — 
some  from  Indo-China,  Africa,  Greece  and 
Spain — and  throngs  of  children.  Policemen 
shouldered  their  way  among  the  people  to 
“prevent  trouble  with  the  Communists,”  but 
vivacity,  courage,  pride,  a  glow  of  forward¬ 
pushing  thoughts  and  ideals  were  reflected  in 
the  faces  of  the  young.  Combined  with  all 
these  were  the  buildings  and  streets  of  the 
city  which  centuries  had  scored,  the  stately 
horse-chestnut  trees  and  the  Champs-Elysees, 
the  shops  that  had  remained  surprisingly 
handsome,  we  were  told,  through  the  War, 
the  tricolor  floating  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
above  the  torch,  the  deep  emotion  throbbing 
around  me  in  the  hearts  of  the  multitude.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  intense,  history-packed, 
symbolic  occasions  I  had  witnessed.  Paris 
was  as  full  of  mournings  and  heroic  memories 
as  London  of  bombings. 

November  12th  was  characterized  by  the 
animated,  engaging  spirit  that  runs  through 
French  history  and  society.  The  Union  of 
War-blinded  feted  me  at  their  house  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  The  President,  Major  Isaacs, 
who  had  been  decorated  with  the  insignia  of 
the  French  Legion  of  Honor  greeted  me 
with  a  marvellous  bunch  of  roses  and  led  me 
to  the  luncheon.  There  were  thirteen  persons 
at  the  table,  mostly  blind.  Next  to  Polly  was 
Lady  Talbot,  the  English  teacher.  Mr.  Raverat 
translated  what  I  said  in  homage  to  the  men. 
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They  embarrassed  me  with  tributes  I  could 
not  think  I  deserved,  but  I  was  quite  at  home 
among  them.  When  I  congratulated  them  on 
the  formation  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Blind  in  France,  they  discussed  the  prob¬ 
lem  they  must  face,  arising  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  French  people  regard  their 
handicapped.  Often  have  I  said  that  the  blind 
suffer  not  so  much  from  lack  of  sight  as 
from  the  wrong  attitude  of  the  public  towards 
them.  In  France,  however  capable  they  may 
be,  they  are  not  allowed  to  enter  factories 
with  the  seeing.  Unfortunately,  French  vet¬ 
erans  are  not  granted  pensions,  although 
many  of  them  were  dreadfully  wounded,  and 
an  appalling  number  are  without  an  arm  or  a 
leg  or  both.  They  receive  workingman’s  com¬ 
pensation,  but  this  is  far  from  sufficient  when 
one  considers  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
blinded — what  they  must  buy  in  services 
they  used  to  do  for  themselves — guides,  type¬ 
writers,  Braille  machines,  taxi  conveyance  to 
and  from  their  work. 

After  luncheon  we  were  shown  the  fine 
auditorium  with  the  Gobelins  tapestries,  which 
had  been  concealed  from  the  Nazis  during 
the  occupation,  and  were  then  presented  to 
the  Union  by  the  Government.  In  the  dormi¬ 
tories  I  found  the  beds  warm  and  comfort¬ 
able.  We  stepped  onto  the  terrace  where  the 
men  could  exercise,  bask  in  the  sun  when 
there  was  any,  and  enjoy  the  French  pr in¬ 
temps  and  the  glory  of  singing  birds  without 
being  disturbed  by  noises  from  the  city  be¬ 
low. 

Entering  the  music-room,  I  asked  for  the 
“Marseillaise,”  and  it  was  played  with  much 
spirit.  The  modern  library  amazed  me  with 
books  on  every  subject.  Major  Isaacs  begged 
me  to  accept  as  a  souvenir  from  the  Union, 
Pierre  Corneille’s  noble  work,  “Horace,” 
which  I  was  happy  to  have.  Several  men  told 
me  they  were  eager  to  read  English  history, 
grammar,  poetry  and  whatever  else  they 
could  find  in  English.  I  met  a  young  Negro 
— a  fine  type  of  the  Underground  Resistance, 


who  said  with  genuine  French  pride  that 
he  had  five  children.  Really  the  Union  build¬ 
ing  was  another  St.  Dunstan’s,  not  in  bulk 
but  in  spirit  and  daring  enterprise. 

The  next  day  Polly  and  I  went  back  to  the 
building  to  meet  more  war-blinded.  We 
learned  of  other  needs — Braille  machines  and 
typewriters  for  students  who  had  finished 
the  course  and  material  for  prosthesis.  There 
were  other  Resistance  men,  resolved  to  ac¬ 
complish  something  in  the  underground  of 
shadows.  One  of  them  regretted  not  being 
able  to  study  mathematics,  and  I  rallied  him 
with  the  examples  of  Saunderson  and  Euler. 
He  thought  it  would  not  afford  him  a  posi¬ 
tion — Braille  was  so  difficult  to  master.  We 
insisted,  however,  and  he  promised  to  per¬ 
severe.  Another  had  been  a  stock  broker,  and 
was  smiling  with  satisfaction  because  he  was 
able  to  pursue  that  job  again.  Another  had 
worked  in  a  bank,  but  he  was  sixty  years  old, 
an  age  at  which  one  does  not  learn  as  easily  as 
formerly,  and  he  thought  that  after  acquiring 
Braille  and  typing  he  would  write  his  mem¬ 
oirs.  I  talked  with  a  soldier  who  showed  the 
need  of  a  pension — he  would  like  to  study 
massage,  but  it  would  mean  staying  two 
years  in  Paris  away  from  his  wife.  So  it  went 
— they  chatted  with  verve,  and  I  could  relive 
their  experiences  with  them.  Several  prisoners 
of  war  had  been  starved  in  Germany,  others 
had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Free  French, 
in  Italy  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

In  the  afternoon  Polly  and  I  visited  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles. 
The  children  were  happy  when  I  looked  at 
their  Braille  lessons.  They  were  studying 
chemistry  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and 
I  was  really  proud  of  the  mental  alertness 
they  evinced.  The  professor  of  music,  Gaston 
Litaize,  who  is  also  the  organist  at  the  Church 
of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  had  won  first  prize 
from  the  Conservatoire  de  la  Musique.  He 
executed  Bach  with  soul-stirring  power  and 
sensibility  on  the  organ  that  had  echoed  to 
the  genius  of  Cesar  Franck. 
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While  we  were  in  Paris,  two  intelligent 
Frenchwomen,  Mrs.  Goldhammer  and  Miss 
Lilolinke,  called  on  me.  They  were  members 
of  the  literary  division  of  UNESCO.  They 
said  they  would  be  happy  to  put  in  a  word 
for  the  blind,  and  wanted  suggestions.  They 
told  me  that  their  division  deals  especially 
with  modern  novels,  drama,  essays  and  criti¬ 
cism.  I  inquired  about  philosophy,  and  was 
gratified  to  find  it  was  included.  I  emphasized 
its  importance  to  the  intellectual  blind,  lifting 
them  with  wings  of  the  spirit  above  thwarting 
circumstances.  Even  to  those  who  are  not 
philosophically  inclined,  I  told  the  two  ladies, 
good  books  not  only  give  instruction  and 
entertainment,  but  influence  their  attitude  to¬ 
wards  life  and  develop  their  personalities. 
From  that  talk  I  gained  another  glimpse  of 
the  international  scope  of  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  and  the  imperative  need  for  close,  con¬ 
stant  correspondence,  exchange  of  news  bul¬ 
letins,  and  mutual  visits  among  the  agencies 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  dignity  of  the 
United  States  as  the  leading  nation  of  the 
world  demands  that  it  fulfil  its  global  duty 
towards  the  twelve  million  blind  people  still 
waiting  in  the  dark  for  a  friend. 

In  this  connection  I  mentioned  the  maga¬ 
zine,  “.  .  .  et  la  Lumiere  fut,”  which  Mr.  Ra- 
verat  sent  me.  It  is  ably  edited,  progressive  and 
international.  It  prints  thoughtful  articles  rep¬ 
resenting  many  points  of  view  among  the  edu¬ 
cated,  blind  and  seeing.  It  contains  enlighten¬ 
ing  essays  on  complicated  questions  like 
Austria  and  the  Ruhr,  the  Arctic  riches  of 
Canada  and  the  revolution  in  agriculture, 
“The  Aristocratic  Machine”  by  Jules  Romains, 
scientific  reports  on  atomic  energy,  the  origin 
and  uses  of  radar.  It  has  devoted  much  space 
to  the  experiments  going  on  in  America  to 
enable  the  blind  to  read  ink  print  books  by 
sound  and  to  increase  the  variety  of  their 
occupations.  What  American  magazine  have 
we  that  equals  in  excellence  and  instruct¬ 
iveness  “.  .  .  et  la  Lumiere  fut”,  or  the 
“World’s  Digest,”  published  in  London? 


Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gallman’s  messages  of 
good-will  spread,  so  that  through  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  embassies  we  were  able 
to  go  on  our  way,  but  our  transportation  prob¬ 
lem  was  slow  of  solution  because  of  disturbed 
conditions  in  Italy  and  the  Balkans.  We  could 
not  go  direct  to  Greece  as  we  had  hoped. 
November  16th  we  secured  an  army  plane 
from  Northolt  for  Rome. 

Polly  was  enchanted  when  she  saw  the 
lights  of  Marseilles  accentuating  the  outlines 
of  the  coast.  Passing  Corsica  we  rose  to  a 
height  of  twelve  thousand  feet.  The  only 
persons  aboard  were  the  pilot  and  one  or  two 
officers.  The  pilot  sent  word  inquiring  if  I 
wished  to  sit  with  him  in  the  cockpit. 
Thoughtfully  he  showed  me  his  board  of 
instruments,  the  buttons  by  which  he  sent  the 
engines  going  and  that  wonder-worker — 
radar.  Sitting  there,  I  was  not  conscious  of 
effort,  but  through  imagination  I  realized 
what  it  must  cost  the  pilot  in  alertness  and 
fatigue.  The  first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared 
as  the  plane  landed  at  the  Ciampino  airport. 

All  at  once  we  felt  very  lonely  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  country.  We  knew  nobody  in  Rome. 
Our  first  thought  was  to  go  to  the  American 
Embassy,  but  it  was  Sunday,  and  an  hour  or 
two  elapsed  before  we  obtained  a  car.  But 
we  soon  forgot  our  lost  feeling  in  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  surged  through  us — the  vel¬ 
vety,  caressing  atmosphere,  the  aqueduct 
which  we  crossed  and  finally  Rome  itself — 
serene  upon  its  seven  hills. 

Only  Miss  McGee,  the  woman  in  charge, 
was  at  the  Embassy.  She  asked  the  usual 
questions — why  I  was  travelling  in  Europe 
at  that  time,  on  what  authority  and  for  how 
long.  Finally  she  telephoned  Major  Gray  who 
turned  out  to  be  a  wonderful  friend.  He  took 
Polly  and  me  to  his  home,  a  villa  in  Borghese 
Park,  where  we  had  lunch  with  him,  Mrs. 
Gray  and  their  darling  children. 

As  the  prospect  of  catching  a  plane  to 
Greece  that  day  was  hopeless,  we  motored  out 
to  the  three  columns  left  of  Caesar’s  forum 
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and  the  Colosseum.  Despite  rain  I  got  out 
every  now  and  then  to  touch  the  walls.  I  de¬ 
tected  the  chiselling  of  sun  and  wind  upon 
the  strong  surfaces  and  the  dusty,  musty  smell 
of  two  thousand  years.  Before  my  mind  rose 
the  people  who  had  reared  those  walls  and 
vanished  as  a  puff  of  air;  yet  useful  labor, 
the  soul  of  their  lives,  survives  while  the 
bloody  conquests  of  the  Roman  legions  have 
sunk  to  insignificance.  The  Colosseum  woke 
a  hundred  scenes  from  history  in  my  brain — 
the  mighty  crowds  whom  the  politicians  kept 
quiet  with  bread  and  games,  or  diverted  with 
gladiatorial  combats  or  excited  to  frenzy  over 
.Christian  martyrs  flung  to  the  lions,  and  I 
shivered. 

We  visited  St.  Peter’s  for  an  hour.  I  was 
bewildered  by  its  vastness  and  its  heterogene¬ 
ity.  The  immense  bronze  doors  were  impres¬ 
sive.  A  delicate  grace  sang  to  me  in  the 
sculptured  flowers  that  held  the  candles,  and 
my  fingers  were  ecstatic  over  the  lions  tamed 
by  the  saint;  it  had  taken  eight  years  to 
fashion  them.  Even  their  claws  were  drawn 
in,  and  they  were  superb,  satisfying  in  their 
contours  and  spirit-wrought  quietude.  But 
what  particularly  moved  me  was  Michel¬ 
angelo’s  Virgin,  with  her  Son  dead  in  her 
lap  and  utter  desolation  on  her  face. 

Monday,  a  military  car  bore  us  to  the 
Ciampino  only  to  find  that  the  flight  had 
been  cancelled.  Tuesday,  there  was  no  plane 
for  us,  and  I  utilized  the  time  by  visiting 
forty-three  little  blinded  children  for  whom 
Catholic  Sisters  were  caring  in  the  Savoy 
Palace.  Twenty-five  of  those  small  victims  had 
lost  their  hands  playing  with  grenades  scat¬ 
tered  around  by  the  Nazis.  I  hugged  and 
kissed  them  as  they  gathered  around  me.  I 
had  been  prepared  for  that  sad  situation  but 
not  for  the  terrible  faintness  which  seized  me 
as  their  mutilated  arms  tried  to  return  my 
affection.  One  of  them  was  a  six-year-old 
boy  who  had  sat  in  his  mother’s  lap  during 
an  air-raid  when  a  bomb  killed  her  and  tore 
away  both  his  arms.  Yet  he  sang  and  danced 


for  me,  and  I  travailed  inwardly  trying  to 
think  of  ways  in  which  his  budding  life  could 
be  brought  to  fruition.  Most  of  the  others 
had  one  hand,  but  there  was  no  educational 
equipment  for  them  or  money  to  buy  ap¬ 
paratus  that  would  be  of  use  in  overcoming 
their  manifold  disabilities.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  one’s  heart  does  not  burst  at  such  mon¬ 
strous  afflictions  laid  upon  children. 

That  evening  Polly  and  I  were  introduced 
to  General  Lee,  Commander  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Theatre  of  Operations.  He  beamed 
hospitality  and  kindness  upon  us  and  when 
he  heard  what  an  Odyssey  we  were  having, 
used  his  influence  to  ease  our  difficulty.  He 
invited  us  to  meet  him  next  morning  on 
Mussolini’s  special  train.  It  was  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  breakfast  we  had  with  him,  Mrs.  Lee 
and  several  officers.  Then  General  Lee  ac¬ 
companied  us  to  the  airport  and  issued  orders 
over  the  telephone  for  our  comfort.  After 
we  had  waited  several  hours,  Colonel  McCoy 
from  Georgia,  who  was  escorting  a  'number 
of  planes  to  Constantinople,  s.aid  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  carry  us  with  him;  At  last 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Athens,  but  un¬ 
favorable  weather  intervened  and  we  were 
obliged  to  land  at  Naples. 

As  we  drove  through  the  city  I  was  not 
stunned  by  its  beauty,  which  “one  can  see 
and  die,”  but  by  its  poverty.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  picturesque  about  that  poverty — over¬ 
crowded,  squalid,  loathsomely  dirty,  hopeless 
— and  the  frightful  bombings  had  worsened 
it  yet  further. 

During  our  long  wait  at  the  airport  the 
next  day,  I  discovered  that  the  news  of  my 
presence  had  reached  the  Instituto  Principe 
de  Napoli  for  the  Blind.  An  American  soldier 
accosted  us  and  implored  me  to  obtain  help 
from  America  for  the  Instituto  Principe.  He 
said  the  school  had  been  almost  completely 
destroyed,  and  its  workshops  and  machinery 
of  production  wrecked  or  stolen  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  invaders.  He  bore  a  gracious  note  to  me 
in  Braille  from  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
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Institute,  expressing  their  love  and  the  hope 
that  they  might  make  my  acquaintance  in 
Naples.  Tears  rose  to  my  eyes,  and  again  I 
suffered  as  if  I  had  been  among  those  dis¬ 
possessed  captives  of  the  dark. 

Finally  the  plane  to  Greece  arrived,  and  we 
climbed  on  board.  It  was  very  crude  in  its 
framework,  and  the  seats  were  hard,  but 
nothing  mattered  so  long  as  our  mission  was 
fulfilled.  First  we  flew  over  the  Adriatic  and 
traversed  barren  hills.  The  day  was  a  dream, 
and  soft  clouds  drifted  beneath  us,  assuming 
the  loveliest  formations.  Then  we  crossed 
the  long  stretch  of  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the 
Golden  Islands.  How  could  rocky  islands 
like  the  one  where  Antigone  was  entombed 
alive  be  thus  called!  We  sped  on  past  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  and  over  almost  desert  land  until 
we  came  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  soon 
landed  at  the  Athenian  airport.  What  a  vision 
the  city  was,  bathed  in  golden  sunlight  and  a 
pure,  suave  atmosphere  that  rejoiced  my  nose 
and  lurigs! 

There  was  about  Athens  the  magic  of  the 
myths  and  adventures  in  which  divinities 
and  men  had  mingled.  Under  that  spell  it 
seemed  natural  that  we  should  arrive  as  we 
did,  cleaving  the  air 

“like  Libyan  cranes, 

Who  fly  in  ranks  th’  impending  wintry 
storm ; 


O’er  rich  harvests  wing  their  way, 

Or  where  parched  wastes  th’  unfruitful 
scene  deform.” 

It  was  a  temptation  to  abandon  myself  to 
the  dreams  in  which  Pallas  Athene  had 
moved,  imparting  wisdom  and  happiness  to 
mortals,  but  there  was  no  time  for  vagabond- 
ings  of  the  imagination.  Eric  Boulter  met  us 
at  the  airport,  and  as  soon  as  we  were  settled 
at  the  hotel,  he  told  us  of  his  work  and  the 
obstacles  it  involved.  We  were  won  by  his 
native  qualities  of  integrity,  dependability 
and  efficiency.  His  gift  of  getting  things  done 
is  extremely  valuable  among  a  people  like 


the  Greeks,  who  are  excessively  argumentative 
and  in  the  habit  of  promising  to  attend  to  a 
matter  tomorrow  without  any  guarantee  that 
they  will  ever  do  it.  Mr.  Boulter  has  had  to 
contend  with  this  double  difficulty  since  he 
went  out  there,  and  only  through  his  faithful 
perseverance  have  the  Greek  blind  gained  a 
chance  of  progress. 

Frankly,  at  first,  I  was  not  optimistic.  I 
doubted  if  southern  Greece  could  look  after 
its  blind  adequately  in  the  midst  of  its  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  sufferings.  Besides  peri¬ 
odic  ravages  by  the  Turks  since  the  15th 
century,  the  country  had  sustained  tremen¬ 
dous  losses  during  the  Nazi  occupation,  and 
was  disorganized.  The  population  was 
largely  rural,  and  their  agriculture  was  primi¬ 
tive.  They  had  insufficient  food  supplies,  no 
financial  security,  no  means  of  reforesting 
the  lands  where  the  Turks  had  cut  down 
trees.  Here  and  there  UNRRA  had  set  up 
industries  on  which  the  people  could  depend 
for  a  living,  and  the  Near  East  Foundation 
was  slowly  disseminating  the  benefits  of  its 
enlightened  policy,  but  on  the  whole  the 
outlook  was  discouraging  both  for  the  seeing 
and  the  blind. 

However,  Polly  and  I  had  set  ourselves  to 
the  plough,  and  Mr.  Boulter  had  already 
broken  ground  where  all  seemed  hopeless. 
He  had  reorganized  the  only  school  for 
the  blind  in  Greece,  at  Kalithea,  raising  the 
pupils  from  semi-starvation  to  health  and 
hope.  When  we  went  out  to  Kalithea  the 
next  morning,  the  pupils  and  the  teachers, 
one  of  whom,  herself  without  sight,  had 
studied  at  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
overwhelmed  me  with  their  charming  tributes 
in  Greek.  As  they  spoke  of  the  divine  joy  of 
inner  light  recreating  their  world,  and  em¬ 
braced  me,  I  could  have  hung  my  head  in 
shame  at  the  unhappy  thoughts  I  had  har¬ 
bored  concerning  their  future.  Although  the 
school  was  overcrowded,  they  had  received 
into  their  big  family  a  number  who  were 
both  blinded  and  mutilated.  Fearlessly  those 
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doubly-afflicted  ones  declared  that  with  the 
music  of  life  in  their  ears  and  the  love  of 
their  teachers  to  guide  them  they  could 
march  irresistibly  against  a  Xerxes  army  of 
obstacles.  They  were  but  a  few  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  2500  civilians  deprived  of  their 
sight  and  often  hands  too  as  a  result  of  mine 
and  grenade  explosions.  The  pupils  had 
Braille  slates,  but  they  were  waiting  and 
waiting  for  America  to  provide  Braille  print¬ 
ing-presses  and  books  and  typewriters.  How 
I  ached  as  I  watched  them  fighting  for  the 
education  and  the  work  that  we  take  for 
granted  as  rights  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States! 

That  same  morning  Polly  and  I  visited  the 
school  for  the  deaf.  I  was  charmed  by  their 
radiant  friendliness  and  the  free  flow  of  their 
self-expression.  To  my  sorrow  I  discovered 
that  without  a  murmur  they  had  renounced 
their  pleasant  building  to  be  used  as  a 
hospital  for  the  wounded,  and  were  living 
in  a  house  where  they  had  to  move  their 
beds  out  of  the  rooms  so  as  to  leave  space  for 
classes  in  the  daytime.  Why  was  such  a 
sacrifice  required  of  them  when  they  had 
more  than  their  share  of  hardships? 

Although  Polly  and  I  were  tired,  yet  we 
spent  part  of  the  afternoon  climbing  the 
Acropolis  which  was  just  in  front  of  the 
hotel.  We  could  not  bear  to  leave  Athens 
without  viewing  the  Parthenon.  We  walked 
around  among  the  ruins  until  I  found  a 
fallen  pillar  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  I  examined 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  measured 
its  diameter,  so  that  when  we  reached  the 
Parthenon,  I  might  have  some  idea  how  its 
columns  looked  rearing  their  crests  to  the 
sky.  The  climb  was  long  and  arduous,  the 
steps  often  rough-hewn  and  difficult.  In  one 
place  I  felt  the  channels  in  the  rocks  where 
in  ancient  times  the  blood  of  the  animals 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  had  flowed.  Once  at 
the  top,  I  touched  the  smooth  pillars  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  was  speechless  before  the 
loveliness  of  that  “unravished  bride  of  time.” 
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It  thrilled  me  indescribably  that  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture  and  engineering  should  thus  have 
culminated  there  on  the  Acropolis.  Then  I 
thought  sadly  of  how  the  beautiful  virgins 
of  Attica  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  were  de¬ 
nied  liberty,  and  Aspasia  was  compelled  to 
forego  her  good  name  if  she  would  conse¬ 
crate  her  rare  abilities  to  the  State. 

We  turned  to  the  view  from  the  Acropolis 
— the  hill  up  which  Demosthenes  ran  daily 
with  a  pebble  in  his  mouth  to  correct  his 
stammering.  Salamis  in  the  distance,  the 
agora  where  the  male  Athenians  had  camped 
to  ■  hear  their  orators  and  the  counsels  of 
Pericles,  and  where  swift  runners  had  brought 
the  news  of  victory  from  Marathon.  There 
Euripedes’s  unswayed  genius  had  flashed 
upon  the  people  and  had  taught  them  in 
“The  Trojan  Women”  the  earth-preserving 
principle  of  compassion  for  mankind.  There 
Socrates  had  held  Athenian  youth  spellbound 
with  his  elevation  and  playfulness,  and  Plato 
had  imparted  to  the  world  a  citadel  of  noble 
philosophy  that  outlives  violence  and  barbar¬ 
ism.  There  democracy  had  struck  a  light  that 
all  the  gusts  of  reaction  have  never  quenched. 
Unwillingly  we  retraced  our  steps,  but  I  was 
exalted,  dreaming  of  the  time  when  the 
blind  shall  reach  the  summit  of  their  acropolis, 
which  Homer  attained. 

Mr.  Boulter  took  us  the  next  day  to  the 
hospital  for  disabled  servicemen,  including 
the  blinded  who  were  also  amputees.  Several 
were  unusually  handsome  like  Greek  gods. 
From  an  officer  who  had  lost  his  sight  I  re¬ 
ceived  some  chrysanthemums,  “grown  on  the 
spot,”  he  said,  “where  victory  was  won  for 
Athens  two  thousands  years  ago.” 

From  the  hospital  we  went  to  the  dis¬ 
gracefully  shabby  building  where  blinded 
veterans  were  herded  together  in  idleness. 
Mr.  Boulter  explained  to  me  that  the  Greek 
War  Relief  had  promised  them  free  plots  of 
farm  land  to  settle  on  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  While  waiting  for  them  they  refused 
to  learn  trades  or  handicrafts.  But  the  lands 
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had  not  materialized  and  Mr.  Boulter  was 
negotiating  for  a  comfortable  building  which 
was  held  by  the  Army.  If  his  efforts  proved 
successful  he  would  move  the  veterans  into 
it  and  try  to  teach  them  to  start  life  over 
again.  He  begged  me  to  encourage  them,  and 
I  said: 

“The  only  cure  for  the  sorrows  and  con¬ 
straints  of  blindness  is  work,  useful  work. 
The  question  is  to  win'  back  your  courage. 
Failure  is  bewildering  and  confusing.  You 
must  regain  confidence  in  yourselves  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  something,  however  small.  In  a 
theatre  a  player  who  fails  to  carry  on  his -act 
must  gradually  recover  his  self-assurance, 
otherwise  he  is  lost.  The  moment  one  no 
longer  thinks  one  can,  one  cannot  any  longer. 
Promise  me,  soldiers  of  liberation,  to  cut 
short  discouragement  and  master  Braille  and 
some  kind  of  work.  If  you  do,  you  will  be 
happier.”  Unexpectedly  they  promised  with 
heartiness.  Since  then  I  have  been  informed 
that  the  new  quarters  have  been  secured  for 
them,  and  that  they  are  responding  well  to 
instruction. 

Also,  we  inspected  an  excellent  workshop 
for  blind  adults  run  by  the  Near  East  Founda¬ 
tion.  Their  principal  products  were  brooms, 
mops,  brushes  of  all  sorts  and  chair-caning, 
but  basketry  was  not  feasible  because  reed 
straw  was  too  expensive.  The  girls  were  mak¬ 
ing  serviceable  clothes  out  of  decent  materials 
sent  from  America.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  train  the  blind  as  masseurs  be¬ 
cause  the  Greek  medical  profession  is  still 
opposed  to  massage.  Raising  poultry,  too, 
was  considered  out  of  the  question  owing  to 
the  backward  farming  methods  in  Greece. 
The  Foundation  declared  that  if  a  blind 
man  was  to  set  up  chicken-raising,  his  wife 
would  have  to  hunt  for  eggs  half  the  day.  I 
was  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  contact 
with  the  progressive,  international-minded 
men  and  women  I  met  at  the  Near  East 
Foundation,  profoundly  interested  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  countries.  Upon  such  efforts  de¬ 


pends  the  happy  outcome  of  endeavors  for 
world  peace. 

Almost  the  last  thing  we  did  before  leaving 
Athens  was  to  call  on  the  late  King  George. 
His  sister,  Princess  Katherine,  received  us 
graciously.  In  her  hand  I  sensed  a  genuine 
compassion  for  the  blind  that  only  asked  to 
become  active.  She  said  she  had  worked  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  in  South  Africa  for  two 
years.  In  a  few  minutes  an  equerry  escorted 
us  into  the  King’s  beautiful  library.  His 
majesty  stood  waiting  for  us,  and  he  greeted 
me  in  a  very  friendly  manner.  I  told  him  I 
had  come  on  behalf  of  the  sixteen  thousand 
blind  of  Greece,  and  besought  him  to  confer 
upon  them  a  lighthouse  which  would  watch 
over  their  welfare.  He  said  he  was  greatly 
interested  in  their  education,  training  and 
usefulness.  “Interest  is  not  enough,”  I  replied. 
“If  Your  Majesty  will  lift  up  your  voice  for 
their  right  as  human  beings  to  employment, 
and  ask  those  who  have  authority  and  means 
to  place  them  in  positions  as  honorable  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  State,  it  will  be  numbered 
among  your  most  royal  acts.”  He  asked 
questions  about  the  ability  of  the  sightless  to 
distinguish  color,  and  I  asserted  that  it  was 
impossible,  since  color  is  produced  by  a  ray 
of  light  touching  the  seeing  eye.  After  a 
pause  he  gave  his  assurance  that  he  would 
do  what  he  could  to  “roll  the  stone  of  idle- 
ness  from  their  lives  and  bring  them  inner 
light  through  work.”  I  thanked  his  Majesty 
for  being  a  St.  George  to  his  blind  subjects, 
and  we  left  the  palace  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  United  States  Embassy  secretaries.  Mr. 
Boulter  said  he  was  sure  that  much  good 
would  be  wrought  because  of  His  Majesty’s 
favorable  reaction  to  the  interview. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel,  Mr. 
Boulter  talked  about  plans  which  were  sim¬ 
mering  in  his  mind  as  a  result  of  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  desire  my  trip  to  Greece  had  aroused 
in  the  people  to  assist  their  blind.  Last  Janu¬ 
ary  he  wrote  that  those  plans  were  materi¬ 
alizing,  that  a  lighthouse  had  really  been 
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opened  for  the  blind  of  Greece,  and  that  there 
would  soon  be  a  new  school  for  sightless 
children  in  Salonika. 

Among  the  acts  of  friendship  I  felt  most 
was  a  visit  by  delegates  from  seventy  women’s 
unions  of  Greece.  They  honored  me  with 
the  gift  of  a  precious  fragment  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon.  Just  before  we  departed  from  the 
airport,  the  hostess  offered  me  a  jar  of  pre¬ 
war  honey  from  Mount  Hymettus.  Her  gift 
meant  all  the  more  when  she  told  me  that 
the  trees  where  the  bees  had  gathered  the 
honey  had  been  felled  to  supply  the  people 
with  fuel,  and  it  would  be  years  before  they 
could  be  replanted. 

Polly  and  I  flew  back  to  Rome  in  one  of 
the  Army  planes  from  Constantinople.  As 
we  passed  the  mountains  of  Greece  I  wished 
intensely  that  I  knew  their  names.  I  won¬ 
dered  if  the  limpid  pools  Polly  saw  nestling 
at  their  feet  were  not  the  grottos  where  the 
nymphs  and  mermaids  had  sported.  Recross¬ 
ing  the  Ionian  Sea,  I  remembered  Mr.  Boult¬ 
er’s  saying  that  Greeks  who  were  known  to 
differ  from  the  Government  were  banished 
to  the  rocky  islands,  and  I  shuddered  at  the 
darkness  of  intolerance  sweeping  over  the 
land.  With  Euripedes  I  prayed,  “Omnipo¬ 
tent  God,  send  Light  unto  men,  that  they 
may  know  whence  their  evils  come,  and  how 
they  may  avoid  them.” 

Nearing  Naples,  we  were  fascinated  by 
Capri,  blending  mountain,  cliff  and  the 
Adriatic  in  a  veritable  outburst  of  beauty.  I 
was  delighted  when  the  pilot  sent  word  that 
he  would  circle  Vesuvius  so  that  we  might 
see  the  smoke  pouring  out  darkly.  “Oh  my,” 
said  Polly,  “what  cavernous  depths!”  In 
Rome  again,  we  appreciated  afresh  its  mel¬ 
lowed  grandeur,  the  upsurgence  of  a  new 
city  from  the  old  through  many  vicissitudes, 
the  first  bells  and  bird-calls  in  the  morning, 
the  unforeseen,  unnameable  charms  of  the 
sculptures  seen  from  the  hotel  balcony,  the 
multitude  of  church  spires,  the  happy  faces 
of  the  people  in  the  marketplace,  the  Tiber 
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and  the  ancient  walls  flooded  with  moonlight. 

Monday  the  25th,  before  we  left  to  visit 
the  war-blinded  at  the  handsome  Roman 
Institution,  Colonel  Rinalso  Fiore-Venazza, 
the  Minister  of  War,  called  on  me  at  the 
hotel,  bringing  information.  He  told  me  there 
are  twenty-five  thousand  blind  in  Italy,  and 
that  there  are  a  thousand  totally  blinded 
servicemen  in  Rome  alone.  Many  have  been 
trained  at  the  Roman  Institution  and  have 
found  lucrative  jobs  outside.  But  quite  a 
number  were  still  there,  and  seemed  very 
glad  to  see  me.  Retrieved  from  the  anguish 
of  their  blindness,  the  men  were  full  of  the 
joy  with  which  southern  Italians  overflow. 
They  live  with  their  families  and  work  dili¬ 
gently  at  rug-weaving  and  knitting  machines. 
Knitted  goods  are  the  staple  of  industry  at 
the  Institution,  but  the  men  lack  equipment 
of  many  kinds,  and  unless  they  can  obtain  it 
quickly,  they  cannot  produce  sufficient  goods 
to  earn  their  daily  bread.  I  assured  them 
that  if  it  was  in  my  power,  they  should  have 
the  machinery  after  I  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  recreation  room  they  wanted 
me  to  dance  with  them,  and  I  had  several 
delightful  partners  who  guided  me  expertly 
by  ear  while  the  music  was  played. 

In  the  afternoon,  Polly  and  I  descended  into 
the  Catacombs.  Half  stumbling  down  the 
steep  windings,  I  touched  the  Roman  oil- 
lamps  and  the  earthen  water-jars.  On  the 
damp  walls  marvellous  crystals  had  formed 
which  suggested  to  me  the  spiritual  life  that 
is  slowly  being  elaborated  by  God  in  man. 
Until  then  I  had  not  had  any  idea  how  deep 
the  Catacombs  were,  shut  away  from  the 
sun,  the  voices  and  footsteps  of  men.  The 
early  Christians  must  have  had  superhuman 
faith  to  resort  to  these  quasi  dungeons  night 
by  night  to  hold  their  meetings  in  a  hostile 
world.  Perhaps  among  the  visitors  was  Epic¬ 
tetus  before  a  Roman  tyrant  crippled  him 
for  life,  in  whose  “Moral  Discourses”  is  to  be 
found  an  extraordinarily  modern  philosophy 
toward  handicaps. 
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We  were  to  have  flown  to  Paris  on  the 
morning  of  the  26th,  but  Ambassador  Myron 
C.  Taylor  had  arranged  an  audience  with  His 
Holiness  the  Pope  for  Polly  and  me  around 
eleven  o’clock.  Since  this  would  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  keep  our  transportation 
schedule,  Mr.  Taylor  offered  to  send  us  to 
Paris  later  in  the  day  in  his  own  plane. 

The  Vatican  was  a  small  city  in  itself.  We 
walked  through  long  corridors  and  stately 
chambers  between  Swiss  guards  gorgeously 
clad  in  mediaeval  costumes.  Some  of  these 
costumes  had  been  designed  by  Michel¬ 
angelo.  We  sat  in  the  anteroom  until  His 
Holiness  was  ready  to  receive  us.  Finally  we 
were  ushered  into  his  library.  Polly  spelled 
into  my  hand  as  he  came  forward,  an  impres¬ 
sive,  quiet  figure  in  white,  and  held  out  his 
hand  most  affably.  I  said,  “It  is  fitting  to 
salute  Your  Holiness  in  Rome,  unique  among 
cities — a  mountain-range  of  mighty  achieve¬ 
ment  towering  between  antiquity  and  today 
— a  temporal  witness  to  the  Eternal  Verities.” 
He  was  pleased  to  thank  me  for  the  “compli¬ 
ments”  I  had  uttered,  and  he  blessed  the 
service  that  flowed  through  me  to  the  blind 
of  the  world.  “It  is  my  wish,”  I  answered, 
“that  Your  Holiness’s  blessing  should  rest 
upon  the  blind  of  Italy  in  particular.  It  will 
be  an  incalculable  help  to  them  if  you  pub¬ 
licly  recognize  their  proved  capabilities  and 
see  to  it  that  they  receive  generous  aid  in 
their  struggle  for  constructive  activity  and 
independence.”  Polly  and  I  knelt  while  he 
blessed  us,  and  he  put  into  my  hand  a  rosary 
and  an  image  of  St.  Christopher.  He  seemed 
to  me  very  weary — a  man  horn  a  scholar — 
but  with  calm  fortitude  he  carries  on  his 
frail  shoulders  the  burden  of  a  mighty  hier¬ 
archy. 

I  asked  the  Swiss  guards  if  I  might  touch 
their  costumes,  and  they  nodded,  much 
pleased.  Also  I  had  a  hurried  glance  with  my 
fingers  at  the  rich  Gobelins  on  the  walls,  the 
tall  chairs  lined  with  damask  and  the  elegant 
carpets,  no  two  of  which  were  alike. 


The  men  aboard  Mr.  Taylor’s  plane  were 
very  attentive,  showing  us  maps  so  that  we 
could  ascertain  our  whereabouts.  We  recog¬ 
nized  Monte  Cristo  and,  of  course,  Corsica. 
Captain  Lamb,  the  pilot,  did  me  the  honor 
of  asking  if  I  would  sit  beside  him  going 
over  Corsica,  and  I  accepted  his  invitation. 
He  let  me  touch  the  whole  series  of  readings 
— instruments  registering  height,  bumpiness, 
closeness  to  the  ground,  indicators  of  heat 
and  the  amount  of  oil,  the  engine  throttles, 
the  apparatus  for  de-icing  the  wings  and  the 
seeing  eye  of  the  plane — the  radar.  He  of¬ 
fered  me  the  wheel,  and  I  could  easily  per¬ 
ceive  the  motions  up  and  down,  back  and 
forth,  from  side  to  side  as  I  steered  for 
several  minutes.  The  navigator  showed  me 
his  instruments  working  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  pilot.  Thus  we  sped  together, 
encompassed  by  the  vast  dome  of  the  sky 
and  the  blue  Mediterranean  below — a  chant 
of  liquid  perfection. 

Suddenly  the  French  Alps,  hitherto  covered 
with  clouds,  burst  upon  us  in  magnificent 
snow-landscapes  and  avalanches  of  light. 
However,  as  we  neared  Paris,  there  was  a 
change,  and  Polly  said  we  were  descending 
through  cloud-abysses  that  caused  her  to  feel 
as  if  she  were  gazing  into  eternity. 

We  were  at  Mr.  Raverat’s  office  the  next 
morning,  where  a  delegation  from  the  French 
Federation  for  the  Blind  brought  me  flowers, 
and  I  saw  again  a  Mr.  Guinot  who  had  at¬ 
tended  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  in  1931.  They  dis¬ 
cussed  special  questions,  but  to  my  regret  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  before  they  finished  and 
rush  to  the  airport.  Lady  Katharine  Seymour 
(lady  in  waiting  to  Her  Majesty),  had  written 
a  letter  expressing  Her  Majesty’s  gracious 
wish  to  see  me  around  noon  on  November 
29th  at  Buckingham  Palace.  That  was  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  command,  and  the  plane  flying 
to  London  that  day  was  the  only  one  to  be 
had  if  we  were  to  get  there  in  time  for  the 
royal  interview. 
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Sorrowfully  I  reflected  on  the  shortness  of 
my  stay  and  transportation  delays  which  had 
rendered  it  out  of  the  question  to  include  the 
blind  of  Germany,  Poland  or  Yugoslavia  in 
our  travels. 

Britain  had  been  lashed  by  gales  during  the 
previous  two  weeks,  and  the  rain  was  falling 
heavily  when  we  landed.  Alice  Lascelles  and 
a  secretary  from  the  American  Embassy  were 
waiting  for  us  at  the  airport  with  the  Embassy 
car,  in  which  they  escorted  us  back  to  the 
Park  Lane. 

The  morning  of  November  28th,  Polly 
and  I  went  by  motor  to  a  beautiful  school 
for  the  backward  deaf,  among  century-old 
trees,  gardens  and  hedgerows.  John  Jarvis  ac¬ 
companied  us.  He  has  great  tenderness  for 
the  deaf-blind,  and  there  was  a  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  boy  at  the  school  about  whom  he 
wished  to  gather  information.  The  children 
were  very  appealing,  and  I  was  filled  with 
poignant  emotion  by  the  way  their  minds 
tore  away  barriers,  and  their  tongues  were 
freed  from  speech  impediments.  In  the  sew¬ 
ing  room  was  a  lovely  doll  which  the  girls 
had  dressed — a  model  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
her  coronation  robes. 

It  was  Thanksgiving  and  we  were  invited 
to  a  dinner  of  the  English-speaking  Union. 
Mr.  Gallman  and  many  other  prominent 
Americans  and  Britishers  were  present.  We 
had  taken  no  evening  clothes  with  us  on 
the  trip,  knowing  we  should  be  working 
constantly.  However,  when  Polly  explained 
the  situation  by  telephone  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Union,  she  assured  us  that  it  made 
no  difference  what  we  wore.  We  felt  highly 
complimented  to  be  received  with  such  un¬ 
derstanding  and  kindly  warmth  in  our  short 
frocks  on  an  occasion  both  stately  and  formal. 

Sir  Hartley  Shawcross  addressed  the  guests 
with  a  beautiful  speech  warm  with  friend¬ 
ship  towards  America.  He  said,  “I  am  pro¬ 
foundly  sure  that  this  approach  is  of  great 
importance  ....  I  state  my  belief  in  individ¬ 
ual  and  occupational  getting  together  as  a 


basis  of  international  understanding  .  .  .  . 
Despite  our  knowledge  of  each  other  we 
still  require  more  knowledge  of  the  actual 
problems  which  are  stimulating  each  other’s 
minds.  The  difficulty  today  is  not  the  absence 
of  moral  forces.  There  is  a  great  untapped 
desire  in  both  our  countries  to  show  that 
life  depends  on  what  you  put  in  and  not  on 
what  you  take  out.  What  we  need  is  to 
know  the  roads  of  practical  tasks  along  which 
these  forces  are  moving.  From  this  knowl¬ 
edge  alone  lasting  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation  can  come.” 

When  Polly  and  I  arrived  at  Buckingham 
Palace  on  the  29th,  we  found  waiting  for 
us  Lady  Hyde,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Ogden  Reid. 
Her  cordiality  set  us  at  ease  as  she  talked 
about  her  aunt  and  my  home  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut  which  she  had  visited.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  went  up  in  the  elevator  and 
found  ourselves  in  Her  Majesty’s  boudoir. 
The  Queen  advanced  to  meet  us  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  smile,  and  a  reverent  gladness  warmed 
me  as  I  clasped  her  hand.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  about  her  that  I  could  not  define,  but 
which  I  honored.  She  is  more  than  a  queen 
— she  is  the  Woman  Beloved,  in  whom  are 
enshrined  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of  an 
empire,  the  best  qualities  and  the  finest  af¬ 
fections,  the  homely  wisdom  and  humility 
of  the  mass  of  her  British  subjects.  The  peo¬ 
ple  share  her  joys  and  sorrows  with  an 
intimacy  that  lifts  her  above  material  splendor 
and  pomp,  and  that  is  why  she,  through 
innate  goodness,  holds  sway  over  countless 
millions  of  lives.  Her  fiery  ordeal  in  Eng¬ 
land’s  darkest  hour  heightened  my  sense  of 
her  personality: 

“Courage  was  cast  about  her  like  a  dress 

Of  solemn  comeliness — 

A  gather’d  mind  and  an  untroubled  face 

Did  give  her  dangers  grace.” 

She  told  me  that  she  had  read  “The  Story 
of  My  Life,”  and  that  it  had  brought  her 
encouragement.  I  thanked  her  for  her  moth¬ 
erly  interest  in  the  deaf,  the  blind  and  other 
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handicapped  groups.  Polly  told  me  Her 
Majesty’s  face  brightened  as  I  spoke  of  my 
visit  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  the  day  before, 
and  the  doll  apparelled  like  her  on  Corona¬ 
tion  Day.  I  inquired  after  His  Majesty  and 
expressed  admiration  of  the  gallant  spirit 
which  had  glowed  in  his  Christmas  broad¬ 
casts  to  the  British  Empire.  I  told  her  I  had 
blessed  and  esteemed  her  for  her  loyalty  in 
remaining  among  the  people  throughout  Lon¬ 
don’s  martyrdom.  “The  people  and  I  upheld 
^ach  other,”  was  her  prompt  answer.  “We 
are  a  strong,  united  family.”  “Yes,”  I  affirmed, 
“it  is  only  from  the  ideals  of  a  strong,  united 
family  that  national  concord  and  greatness 
ultimately  spring.”  “There  is  much  sadness 
in  life  at  present,”  she  commented,  “but  we 
shall  come  out  of  it  stronger  and  more  en¬ 
lightened  than  ever  in  our  history.” 

When  Polly  mentioned  our  going  up  to 
Scotland,  Her  Majesty  exclaimed,  with  a 
longing  that  was  charming  to  see  in  her 
gesture,  “How  I  wish  I  were  going,  too!” 
Rising,  she  took  sprigs  of  rosemary  and 
sweet  marjoram  from  a  bowl  on  her  desk 
and  gave  them  to  me.  In  the  same  sweet, 
straightforward  manner  as  before,  she  took 
my  hand  and  bade  us  goodbye.  We  had  been 
with  her  about  half  an  hour.  She  seemed 
to  me  a  symbol  of  the  new  royalty  of  the  Spirit 
that  shall  consist,  not  in  wielding  a  sceptre 
but  rather  in  the  kindred  nobility  of  soul 
judging  soul  through  and  beyond  words, 
actions  and  all  things  visible. 

Commandant  Dacre  had  made  it  possible 
for  Polly  and  me  to  see  “The  Burning  of 
London,”  filmed  for  posterity,  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Fire  Department.  It  was 
swift,  frightening,  sublime.  The  camera  had 
captured  the  accumulation  of  agony — the 
tumult  of  air  raids,  crashing  walls  and  roofs 
as  the  bombs  fell,  exploding  mains,  and 
countless  thousands  running  to  the  shelters. 
Through  that  hell,  the  fire  wardens,  men  and 
women,  had  fought  night  and  day.  It  was 
a  picture  of  superhuman  courage  and  en¬ 


durance,  in  which  the  partially  blind  had 
obeyed  the  summons  as  effectively  as  those 
with  perfect  eyes. 

After  the  picture,  we  went  into  the  fire¬ 
men’s  building,  and  I  examined  the  ingenious 
signal  system  by  which  fires  are  located. 
Going  down  into  the  basement,  I  touched 
the  big  engines,  the  accoutrements  of  the 
firemen  and  the  pillars  down  which  they  had 
slid  at  a  given  signal,  dashed  on  their  coats 
and  helmets  and  raced  the  engines  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflagration.  Then  we  had 
tea  with  some  woman  organizers  of  the  fire 
brigades.  They  told  us  how  nervous  some  of 
the  women  they  had  trained  continued  to 
be,  but  that  they  had  conquered  their  fears 
and  taken  their  places  beside  the  men  in 
London’s  cruellest  trial. 

By  this  time  news  had  reached  England 
that  my  home,  Arcan  Ridge,  had  been  ut¬ 
terly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  sympathy 
shown  me  on  all  sides  was  inexpressibly 
moving.  On  December  2nd,  when  Polly  and 
I  had  pictures  taken  with  war-blinded  babies 
who  were  brought  to  the  National  Institute 
for  that  purpose,  something  happened  which, 
remembered,  brings  grateful  tears  to  my  eyes. 
Mr.  Eagar  and  a  committee  gathered  in  the 
Institute  library  and  bestowed  upon  me  a 
new  Braille  writer  and  the  works  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  Braille  as  a  corner-stone  for  my 
new  study.  I  was  almost  speechless.  Knowing 
as  I  did,  the  very  limited  resources  of  the 
Institute,  I  felt  as  if  a  mother-bird  had 
plucked  feathers  out  of  her  breast  for  a  nest¬ 
ling.  Ever  since  my  childhood  the  British 
and  Foreign  Association  for  the  Blind,  as 
it  was  called  until  some  years  ago,  had  sent 
me  many  books  and  magazines  which  I 
could  not  obtain  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
had  looked  up  to  them  for  guidance  in  my 
work  for  the  sightless.  But  who  would  have 
thought  that  when  I  lost  the  books  which 
were  the  sun  of  my  daily  life,  the  National 
Institute  would  be  the  first  friend  to  rekindle 
that  radiance  ? 


_ _ 
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Polly  and  I  passed  the  following  week  in 
Glasgow  visiting  her  family.  I  borrowed  a 
typewriter,  and  it  travelled  with  us  to  Stir¬ 
ling,  where  for  ten  days  I  shut  myself  up, 
writing  numberless  lectures  and  articles  re¬ 
lating  to  my  activities  in  Europe.  On  the  20th 
we  were  at  Heathro  airport,  and  as  scheduled 
we  took  off  for  home.  We  flew  by  way  of  the 
Canaries  and  landed  safely  in  New  York  the 
next  afternoon,  having  been  delayed  by  fogs 
along  the  coasts  of  Canada  and  New  England. 

Ever  since  my  return  to  the  United  States 
I  have  wished  to  have  my  home  a  workshop 
of  service,  and  I  have  exerted  my  ingenuity 
to  start  a  large-scale  campaign  for  the  blind 
of  Europe.  Now  or  never  is  the  time  for 
works  that  will  win  the  confidence  of  friends 
of  the  European  blind  as  well  as  of  the  sight¬ 
less  themselves.  It  is  not  only  business  for 
which  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind  stands,  it  is  comradeship  as  well, 
between  the  blind  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  people  in  Europe  are  trying  to  recon¬ 
struct  their  lives  despite  their  destitution. 
So  much  more  should  we  Americans  foster 
progress  with  our  continent  intact,  our  im¬ 
mediate  resources  abundant!  Braille  print¬ 
ing  presses  will  cost  us  comparatively  little 
and  will  be  an  immeasurable  advantage  to 
the  overseas  blind.  They  will  bring  rich  divi¬ 
dends  in  understanding  and  receptivity  of 
new  suggestions  and  ideas. 

Imponderables,  I  believe,  play  the  chief 
role  in  the  outcome  of  human  endeavor,  and 
there  is  no  movement  more  surrounded  by 
imponderables  than  the  work  for  the  blind. 
Like  war,  blindness  demands  interallied  unity 
and  planned  economy,  and  the  exiles  of 
Europe  are  looking  to  us  now,  willing  to 
cooperate  in  a  strategy  of  good-will. 

What  a  deed  of  light  it  would  be  if  all 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  would  help  me 
in  all  the  ways  they  can  to  keep  our  record 
bright  as  champions  of  the  blind  everywhere! 


BLIND  PIANO  TECHNICIANS 
Edward  H.  Menke 

In  view  of  the  definitely  recognized  shortage 
of  piano  tuners  in  the  country,  and  the  success 
of  blind  piano  servicemen,  the  following  data 
are  of  special  interest  to  officials  and  staff 
members  of  public  and  private  organizations 
engaged  in  the  training  and  welfare  of  the 
blind. 

During  the  1946  Chicago  convention  of  the 
American  Society  of  Piano  Technicians,  a 
survey  was  conducted  to  ascertain  the  1945 
earnings  of  blind  piano  technicians  who 
worked  exclusively  at  the  profession.  The  re¬ 
port  of  this  survey  revealed  that  forty  workers 
earned  a  total  of  $121,900,  or  an  average  of 
$3,047  per  annum. 

The  Illinois  Division  for  the  Blind  has 
recently  completed  a  survey  of  Illinois  and 
adjacent  states  to  ascertain  the  1946  earn¬ 
ings  of  blind  piano  technicians  who  work  ex¬ 
clusively  at  the  profession.  This  second  survey 
shows  that  forty-five  tuners  earned  a  total 
of  $143,715,  or  an  average  of  $3,193  per  an¬ 
num.  The  individual  earnings  ranged  from 
$2,000  to  $7,000  per  annum. 

Twenty-seven  of  the  forty-five  surveyed, 
worked  as  independent  custom  service-men, 
and  earned  a  total  of  $96,465,  or  an  average  of 
$3,572  per  annum.  The  individual  earnings  of 
these  tuners  ranged  from  $2,000  to  $7,000  per 
annum.  The  remaining  eighteen  surveyed, 
worked  as  employed  tuners,  and  earned  a 
total  of  $47,250,  or  an  average  of  $2,625  per 
annum.  The  individual  earnings  of  these 
tuners  ranged  from  $2,100  to  $4,000  per  an¬ 
num.  In  this  survey  no  attempt  was  made  to 
reach  many  other  successful  blind  piano 
service-men  in  the  country.  The  report  does, 
however,  furnish  convincing  proof  that  the 
piano  tuning  profession  is  the  most  remuner¬ 
ative  occupation  which  young,  qualified, 
blind  men  can  enter. 
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Not  so  many  generations  ago  many  chil¬ 
dren  received  what  little  instruction  they 
obtained  at  the  knees  of  an  old  lady  while 
she  continued  her  knitting  or  an  old  man 
who  lost  little  time  from  his  cobbling,  or 
from  an  indentured  servant,  often  Irish, 
who  was  repaying  the  cost  of  his  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  by  tutoring  the  children 
of  a  well-to-do  planter  and  sometimes  those 
of  a  few  of  his  neighbors.  Later,  when  these 
servants  had  earned  their  freedom,  some  of 
them  opened  night  schools  where  young 
men  were  taught  to  read  and  spell  and  some¬ 
times  to  write  a  fine  hand  and  to  cipher. 
These  young  men,  as  well  as  their  teacher, 
had  to  work  long  hours  and  could  not  go 
to  school  during  the  day.  A  few  boys  whose 
fathers  were  wealthy  or  influential  went  to, 
or  lived  in,  the  home  of  a  clergyman  who 
taught  them  enough  Latin  and  English  so 
that  they  could  enter  college;  or  read  law 
in  the  office  of  the  local  judge  or  an  attorney. 
Young  ladies  could  not  go  to  school  at  night 
or  with  young  men.  Also,  they  did  not  need 
the  commercial  art  of  arithmetic  or  the  col¬ 
lege  subject  of  Latin.  But,  if  their  fathers 
could  afford  it,  they  might  go  to  a  genteel 
and  usually  impoverished  maiden  lady  or 
widow  who  would  teach  them  to  read,  write 
and  do  fancy  work.  The  theory  was  that 
anyone  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  in¬ 
formation  himself  could  readily  impart  this 
to  others. 


The  above  is  a  slightly  abridged  version  of  an  address 
given  at  the  Second  Biennial  Conference  of  the  National 
Society  of  Special  Education,  held  at  Hampton  Institute, 
August  18-19.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  many  readers  of  the  Outlook. . 


It  remained  for  Horace  Mann  to  pro¬ 
pound  and  advocate  the  idea  that  teaching 
would  be  more  effective  if  teachers  learned 
how  to  teach.  They  should  not  only  master 
the  contents  of  a  book  themselves  but  should 
then  be  able  to  teach  their  pupils  to  do  the 
same,  asking  them  enough  questions  and 
giving  them  enough  examinations  to  make 
sure  that  they  had  done  so.  At  this  later  period 
most  of  the  teachers  were  young  girls  who 
were  waiting  to  get  married  or  elderly  spin¬ 
sters  who  had  despaired  of  doing  so.  Men 
could  not  afford  to  teach,  unless  they  had 
to  do  so  for  a  year  or  two  in  order  to  earn 
money  for  their  college  expenses.  Later,  John 
Dewey  revolutionized  the  educative  process 
by  vigorously  promoting  the  novel  theory 
that  teachers  should  teach  the  child  rather 
than  books.  This  involved  more  than  a  mas¬ 
tery  of  subject  matter;  it  necessitated  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature  and  fostered  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  various  branches  of  psychology. 
But  though  the  acquiring  and  imparting  of 
information  became  more  scientific,  most  of 
the  teachers  continued  to  be  women  who 
would  rather  be  doing  something  else,  persons 
who  needed  money  to  further  their  education 
or  business  prospects,  or  persons  who  were 
using  teaching  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some 
other  occupation.  There  were  not  many  Wm. 
Holmes  McGuffeys,  Mark  Hopkinses  or 
George  Washington  Carvers,  and  there  were 
enough  persons  eager  to  teach  that  their  serv¬ 
ices  could  be  obtained  for  less  than  almost  any 
other  type  of  labor,  hence  many  of  them 
merely  satisfied  the  minimum  requirements 
of  their  employers  and  were  not  willing  to 
make  the  financial  sacrifice  which  further 
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study  entailed  unless  there  was  some  pros¬ 
pect  of  advancement.  Our  educational  philos¬ 
ophers  and  other  leaders  in  educational 
thought  and  policy  kept  advocating  increased 
opportunities  for  the  nation’s  children,  and 
continued  offering  college  and  university 
courses  for  those  whose  ideals  impelled  them 
to  seek  further  knowledge,  but  in  most  com¬ 
munities  the  taxpayers  continued  to  make  it 
impossible  to  better  conditions  materially. 

Finally,  the  residents  of  some  communities 
realized  that  the  future  of  their  children 
was  as  important  as  that  of  their  businesses 
and  that  education  could  play  a  vital  role 
in  making  that  future  such  as  they  wished 
it  to  be,  and  provided  sufficient  funds  to 
employ  the  best  teachers  and  to  make  it 
worth  their  while  to  keep  on  improving 
themselves  and  thereby  their  services  to  the 
children  of  the  community.  The  situation 
in  most  states,  however,  and  indeed  in  most 
sections  of  many  of  the  more  progressive 
states,  remained  very  backward.  It  took  a 
catastrophe  to  waken  us  up.  What  was 
learned  during  the  first  World  War  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  low  average  of  the  educational 
level  of  our  general  population  and  our  con¬ 
sequent  inefficiency  in  a  time  of  crisis  caused 
consternation  in  political  circles,  and  the 
federal  government  began  to  devote  more 
attention  to  education.  The  state  govern¬ 
ments  also  took  stock  and  many  of  them  at¬ 
tempted  to  better  their  local  situations.  Many 
little  red  schoolhouses  were  replaced  by  con¬ 
solidated  schools,  some  increases  in  salaries 
were  effected  and  the  public  school  cur¬ 
ricula  were  made  somewhat  more  practical. 
During  the  recent  war,  so  many  teachers, 
tired  of  waiting  for  conditions  to  improve, 
and  realizing  that  a  favorable  time  had  come 
for  them  to  get  into  a  better  paying  occupa¬ 
tion,  left  the  schoolroom  and  took  positions 
in  offices  and  factories,  that  the  situation 
became  desperate.  Bonuses  had  to  be  granted 
and  improved  salary  scales  set  up  all  over 
the  country  in  order  to  keep  the  schools  in 


operation.  Even  so,  too  large  a  proportion  of 
the  teachers  in  our  country  now  are  tem¬ 
porary  teachers,  holding  only  emergency 
certificates.  And,  although  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  influx  of  students  into  our  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  too  few  of  these  are 
attending  teachers’  colleges  and  schools  of 
education. 

If  we  Americans  are  to  preserve  our  edu¬ 
cational  heritage  and  our  position  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  world  we  must  take  drastic  steps 
to  keep  good  teachers  in  the  profession  and 
to  induce  others  to  enter  it.  Good  teachers 
are  unselfish,  but  they  owe  something  to 
themselves  and  their  families  as  well  as  to 
the  community  and  they  are  not  going  to 
come  into  or  stay  in  the  teaching  field  unless 
it  is  made  more  attractive.  Perhaps  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  do  not  like  the  implications 
in  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  raises  that 
have  been  granted  are  in  the  form  of  bonuses 
which,  if  the  supply  of  teachers  becomes 
more  nearly  adequate  or  the  cost  of  living 
drops  a  little,  may  be  discontinued.  Perhaps 
they  resent  the  prospect  of  being  ignored  so¬ 
cially  by  the  wives  of  the  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers  and  prosperous  merchants  of  the 
community  except  when  a  fill-in  is  needed  at 
a  bridge  party,  or  a  book  review  or  discussion 
of  college  entrance  requirements  is  desired 
by  the  local  P.E.O.  or  B.P.W.  club.  Perhaps 
they  dread  somewhat  the  effects  of  the 
general  impression  that  teachers  are  a  little 
prudish  and  old-maidish  and  don’t  have  time 
for,  or  don’t  desire,  natural  social  life.  And 
perhaps  they  don’t  relish  the  idea  “once  a 
school  teacher,  always  a  school  teacher,”  and 
spending  their  lives  training  other  people’s 
children  instead  of  having  some  of  their  own. 
Can  anyone  blame  teachers  for  unionizing, 
and  for  neglecting  to  attend  summer  schools 
until  their  status  and  prospects  are  improved  ? 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  them  are  still  teach¬ 
ing  and  still  going  to  summer  schools  is  a 
tribute  to  them  rather  than  to  the  general 
public  and  most  of  their  employers. 
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Professionalization  implies  standards  of 
which  one  need  not  be  ashamed  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  reach  those  standards.  Such  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  set  up,  and  instructional  pro¬ 
grams  instituted  in  various  training  centers, 
but  opportunities  and  prospects  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  field  have  offered  little  inducement  or 
incentive  for  attaining  these  standards  and 
lack  of  funds  has  made  it  impossible  for 
superintendents  to  do  much  more  than  hope 
that  their  teachers  would  make  some  effort 
to  improve  themselves. 

Since  the  situation  is  so  bad  in  the  general 
educational  field,  let  us  see  how  special  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  affected.  The  education  of 
the  deaf  has  perhaps  been  less  hindered  than 
the  education  of  other  groups  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  because  it  is  difficult  for  others  to 
communicate  with  uneducated  deaf  people. 
Therefore  they  recognize  that  teachers  of 
the  deaf  must  have  special  training  before 
they  can  take  a  child  who  knows  nothing 
except  what  he  has  learned  by  observation 
and  imitation,  and  impart  to  him  first  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  education  and  then 
education  itself.  Because  of  the  special  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  deaf  must  surmount,  only 
exceptional  students  were  encouraged  to  go 
to  regular  colleges  and  universities,  and  a 
separate  college  for  deaf  students  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  an  early  date.  Here  a  training  course 
for  teachers  was  established  where  many  of 
the  leaders  in  the  field  obtained  their  special 
training.  Of  course,  one  center  could  not  train 
sufficient  teachers  for  all  of  the  schools,  and 
othei*  institutions  were  established,  some  of 
them  fostered  by  special  associations  and 
groups.  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass.,  and  Central  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  in  St.  Louis,  are  especially  well-known. 
At  times,  unable  to  attract  trained  teachers, 
various  state  schools  for  the  deaf  have  con¬ 
ducted  training  courses  of  their  own,  and 
some  of  these,  due  to  the  abilities  of  their 
directors  of  training,  have  continued  to  offer 
courses  for  a  number  of  years  and  accepted 


students  from  outside  their  own  states.  More 
recently  a  number  of  universities  and  colleges 
have  introduced  courses  for  teachers  of  the 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  during  their  regular 
or  summer  sessions  and  these  are  now  train¬ 
ing  many  new  teachers  as  well  as  offering 
those  already  in  service  opportunities  to  im¬ 
prove  themselves. 

As  fairly  typical  of  other  fields  of  special 
education,  let  us  consider  the  education  of 
the  blind  more  particularly.  It  is  only  recently 
that  society  has  made  special  provisions  for 
the  adult  blind.  Therefore,  the  early  schools 
for  the  blind  had  many  adults  in  attendance 
and  sometimes  provided  homes  as  well  as 
workshops  for  them.  It  was  soon  recognized 
that  children  of  an  impressionable  age  should 
not  have  so  much  contact  with  these  adults, 
and  persons  over  twenty-one  or  at  most 
twenty-five  were  no  longer  retained  in  the 
schools.  However,  the  lot  of  those  leaving 
school  was  so  hopeless  that  superintendents 
occasionally  rewarded  some  of  their  better 
students  after  graduation  by  allowing  them 
to  remain  at  the  school  as  pupil  supervisors  or 
assistants.  In  return  for  their  services  they 
received  their  living  and  usually  a  small  rec¬ 
ompense.  Schools  for  the  blind  as  a  rule 
have  never  had  adequate  funds.  Those  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  first  schools  were  founded,  were  privately 
supported  and  regarded  as  “asylums  for  the 
blind.”  Even  some  of  the  state  schools  to 
this  day  are  under  state  departments  of 
charities  and  corrections,  eleemosynary  in¬ 
stitutions  or  public  welfare  instead  of  public 
instruction.  Most  of  them  have  paid  their 
teachers  very  low  salaries.  Also,  before  1920 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  a  person  to 
learn  about  the  education  of  the  blind  ex¬ 
cept  by  attending,  or  teaching  in,  a  school 
for  the  blind.  Since  the  superintendents  of 
these  schools  had  difficulty  in  getting  any 
teachers  at  all,  they  were  glad  to  let  these 
former  students  assume  some  teaching  duties. 
These  persons  had  no  money  to  enable  them 
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to  attend  colleges,  so  we  came  to  have  a 
number  of  teachers  who  had  never  been  to 
college  or  who  had  managed  to  go  for  but 
one  or  two  summers.  We  also  came  to  have  a 
large  proportion  of  visually  handicapped 
teachers  in  our  schools.  Therefore,  rather 
than  increase  the  number  of  their  blind  teach¬ 
ers,  many  superintendents  adopted  the  policy 
of  obtaining  teachers  from  the  public  schools, 
or  employing  girls  just  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege  and  allowing  them  to  learn  to  teach 
the  blind  “on  the  job.”  These  circumstances 
fostered  the  ideas  that  special  training  was 
not  necessary  in  order  to  teach  the  blind 
and  that  blind  persons  already  had  special 
training  by  virtue  of  having  graduated  from 
a  school  for  the  blind.  Since  superintendents 
were  unable  to  pay  high  enough  salaries  to 
get  specially  trained  teachers  or  to  offer 
financial  inducements  to  teachers  to  pursue 
in-service  training,  prospects  of  professionaliz¬ 
ing  the  education  of  the  blind  seemed  remote. 

However,  in  1920,  under  the  leadership  of 
Edward  E.  Allen,  director  of  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  education  of  the  blind  was  given 
by  various  specialists  in  the  field.  This  proved 
so  popular  that  it  has  been  continued  every 
year  since  then,  and  in  1926  was  established 
as  a  regular  course  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Education  of  Harvard  University.  During 
the  twenty-six  years  that  this  course  has 
been  offered,  more  than  three  hundred  stu¬ 
dents  from  thirty-five  states  and  nineteen 
foreign  countries  have  taken  the  course.  Dr. 
Allen  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Farrell,  have 
facilitated  this  by  giving  the  students  board 
and  lodging  in  return  for  their  assistance 
with  pupils  at  the  school.  The  course  has 
evidently  met  a  felt  need  and  has  been  a 
source  of  recruits  for  the  teaching  staffs  of 
many  of  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
In  the  summer  of  1921,  I.  S.  Wampler, 
superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind,  arranged  for  a  number  of  practical 
courses  in  the  education  of  the  blind  to  be 
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offered  at  the  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  in  Nashville.  Such  courses  were 
continued  through  the  summer  of  1926,  and 
were  offered  again  in  1931  and  1935.  Their 
continuance  was  justified  by  a  large  enroll¬ 
ment  of  Tennessee  teachers,  but  during  some 
summers  they  failed  to  attract  many  teachers 
from  other  states.  They  were  very  valuable 
in  pointing  the  way  toward  the  provision  of 
summer  courses  for  teachers  in  service  and 
the  offering  of  specialized  practical  courses. 
In  1935-6  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  introduced  several  courses  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind,  and  such  courses  have 
been  offered  there  ever  since  that  time.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  insure  a  satisfactory  enroll¬ 
ment,  many  of  the  courses  there  have  dealt 
with  the  general  field  of  special  education 
rather  than  with  the  education  of  the  blind 
in  particular,  and  apparently  most  of  the 
students  who  have  taken  them  have  been,  or 
become,  interested  in  other  work,  because 
few  of  them  have  accepted  positions  in  schools 
for  the  blind.  Three  separate  courses  in  braille 
are  offered,  which  have  produced  some  good 
braillists,  but  have  fostered  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  this  system.  This  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
blind  at  Columbia  has  been  greatly  improved 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Special  Education. 

Until  rather  recently  Negro  teachers  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  had  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  obtain  special  training,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  who,  in  spite  of 
their  low  salaries,  had  managed  to  go  to 
Wayne  University,  Columbia  or  Perkins 
Institution.  At  last,  during  the  summer  of 
1939,  special  courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  teachers  of  the  deaf  were  inaugurated 
at  West  Virginia  State  College.  These  proved 
to  be  quite  popular  and  were  continued  for 
three  years,  when,  because  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  every  summer  were  college  graduates, 
they  were  transferred  to  Hampton  Institute 
where  they  could  be  offered  on  the  graduate 
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level  and  where  they  have  been  taught  ever 
since.  Those  taking  these  courses  are  granted 
special  teaching  certificates  upon  the  satis¬ 
factory  completion  of  sixteen  semester  hours 
of  work  in  the  education  of  the  blind  or  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  It  speaks  well  for 
the  morale  and  ambition  of  our  Negro  teach¬ 
ers  that  Hampton  has  become  the  largest 
training  center  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and 
for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  country. 

In  1944,  courses  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  were  made  a  part  of  the  Child  Devel¬ 
opment  program  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  a  course  in  the  education  of  the 
deaf  was  added  a  year  later.  These  are  now 
regular  offerings  during  the  eight-week  sum¬ 
mer  session.  Also,  in  1944,  a  four- week  course 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  was  introduced 
at  the  University  of  Washington  and  has  been 
continued  there,  serving  the  western  part 
of  the  country.  Upon  a  few  occasions  a  sum¬ 
mer  session  for  teachers  has  been  conducted 
at  a  school  for  the  blind,  or  a  course  has  been 
given  at  a  university,  but  other  efforts  to 
provide  training  have  been  very  largely  local 
and  sporadic. 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  these  programs, 
we  find  that,  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many 
persons  have  taken  advantage  of  the  courses 
which  have  been  taught  at  Hampton,  es¬ 
pecially  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
teachers  for  whom  they  are  offered,  we  have 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  Negro  teachers 
who  hold  special  teaching  certificates  or  a 
Master’s  degree  in  special  education  than  is 
the  case  with  white  teachers. 

Although  tentative  standards  for  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  have  been  recognized  in 
a  somewhat  nebulous  form  in  schools  for  the 
blind  and  have  been  formulated  very  defi¬ 
nitely  by  those  who  have  established  the 
above  training  centers,  they  were  not  stated 
specifically  for  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers 
until  after  the  earlier  courses  had  been  initi¬ 
ated.  The  A.A.I.B.,  at  its  convention  held 
in  New  York  City  in  1932,  adopted  the 


following  resolution — “Be  it  resolved  that 
within  sixty  days  a  committee  from  this 
Association  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  question  of  what  should  con¬ 
stitute  minimum  requirements  of  special  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  and  reporting  its 
findings  to  the  secretary  of  this  association.” 
It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  another  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted  at  the  same  time,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “This  Association  endorses  the  Har¬ 
vard  course  and  strongly  recommends  it  to 
those  who  wish  to  take  up  as  a  life  work  the 
teaching  of  the  blind.”  As  a  result  of  the 
former  resolution  a  definite  certification 
scheme  was  drawn  up  and  presented  at  the 
convention  of  the  Association  in  St.  Louis  in 
1934.  Some  superintendents  seemed  to  fear 
that  this  scheme  would  conflict  with  the 
certification  standards  set  up  by  their  own 
states,  and  after  some  discussion  the  matter 
was  postponed  for  future  consideration.  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  superintendents 
of  all  of  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
and  the  results  were  presented  at  the  Raleigh 
convention  in  1936,  after  which  a  new  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  which  reported  the 
original  plan  again  in  1938  at  the  Lansing 
convention,  at  which  time  it  was  adopted. 
A  certification  committee  was  appointed  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Association  was  desig¬ 
nated  to  act  as  its  secretary,  but,  since  the 
latter  has  a  full  time  job  managing  a  school 
for  the  blind,  since  the  services  of  this  certi¬ 
ficating  agency  have  not  been  widely  pub¬ 
licized,  since  the  superintendents  seem  to 
have  made  little  use  of  the  plan  in  choosing 
teachers  or  in  granting  increases  in  salary, 
and  since  the  names  of  teachers  who  had 
been  certified  and  the  ranks  of  certificates 
granted  them  were  at  first  kept  secret,  fewer 
teachers  took  advantage  of  the  plan  than  was 
hoped  and  expected.  The  scheme  is  still 
in  effect  but  needs  revision  and  implementa¬ 
tion  to  make  it  really  effective. 

Officials  of  state  licensing  agencies,  un- 
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fortunately,  realizing  that  they  know  little 
about  the  education  of  the  blind  and  what 
should  be  expected  of  teachers  of  the  blind, 
readily  grant  them  special  certificates  if  they 
do  not  have  the  qualifications  for  regular 
certification.  This  has  done  much  to  lower 
teaching  standards  and  to  discourage  teach¬ 
ers  from  pursuing  additional  professional 
training  in  the  states  in  which  it  has  been 
practiced. 

In  too  many  states  there  is  no  tenure  law 
and  the  retention  and  dismissal  of  teachers 
depends  entirely  upon  the  superintendent. 
As  a  rule  the  period  of  service,  especially  of 
blind  teachers,  is  long,  frequently  too  long, 
and  there  is  too  little  interchange  of  teach¬ 
ers  among  the  different  schools  for  the 
blind,  but  teachers  do  not  have  sufficient 
feeling  of  security  when  they  have  no  con¬ 
tracts  or  when  they  do  not  know  until  the 
contracts  are  issued  some  time  between  March 
and  June  whether  they  will  be  offered  con¬ 
tracts  or  not.  Also,  the  teachers  in  far  too 
many  schools  for  the  blind  belong  to  no 
retirement  system,  either  because  there  is 
no  teachers’  retirement  system  in  their  state 
or  because  their  school  is  not  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  With  salaries  so  low 
that  it  is  difficult  to  save  any  money,  with 
their  term  of  service  dependent  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  superintendent,  and  with  no 
retirement  allowance  to  look  forward  to 
when  they  quit  teaching,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  have  difficulty  in  attracting  teachers 
to  our  special  field?  Apparently  much  prog¬ 
ress  must  be  made  before  we  can  truthfully 
call  the  education  of  the  blind  professional¬ 
ized. 

What  can  we  do  to  achieve  this  result 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished?  The  most  neces¬ 
sary  step  is  to  see  that  every  teacher  of  the 
blind  has  been  trained  as  such.  In  order  to 
bring  this  about  the  superintendents  of 
schools  for  the  blind  must  do  several  things: 
(i)  they  must  pay  their  teachers  higher 
salaries,  based  upon  their  education,  ex¬ 


perience  and  excellence  as  teachers,  (2)  they 
must  provide  for  salary  increases  as  a  reward 
for  additional  experience,  (3)  they  must  offer 
financial  inducements  for  professional  ad¬ 
vancement,  (4)  they  must  offer  their  teach¬ 
ers  a  reasonable  chance  of  life  tenure  until 
they  reach  a  suitable  retirement  age,  and  (5) 
they  must  see  to  it  that  their  teachers  can 
look  forward  to  a  retirement  allowance  which 
will  provide  for  them  modestly  as  long  as 
they  live.  If  teachers  are  happy  and  have  a 
feeling  of  security,  they  are  ready  to  become 
professional.  Now,  what  must  the  teachers 
themselves  do?  (1)  They  must  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  child  psychology.  (2) 
They  must  be  students  of  the  psychology  of 
blindness.  (3)  They  must  be  able  to  skilfully 
apply  the  principles  of  learning.  (4)  They 
must  have  a  mastery  of  the  materials  and 
techniques  necessary  to  stimulate  the  edu¬ 
cational  growth  of  blind  children.  (5)  They 
must  love  children  and  their  work.  (6)  They 
must  have  a  professional  attitude  toward 
their  work  and  toward  growth.  (7)  They 
must  have  a  cooperative  spirit  toward  their 
superintendent  and  fellow  teachers.  (8)  They 
must  show  an  interest  in  civic  and  other 
community  affairs.  When  superintendents 
and  teachers  have  met  these  requirements,  the 
education  of  the  blind  will  have  become  a 
profession. 

Now,  having  considered  whither  we  should 
go,  let  us  consider  how  far  we  have  come. 
The  situation  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
varies  so  greatly  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
evaluate  it.  Some  cities,  even  some  states, 
have  an  excellent  system  of  braille  classes  in 
the  public  schools,  where  the  teachers  have 
at  least  the  qualifications  of  the  other  public 
school  teachers  and  where  salary  schedules, 
tenure  and  retirement  systems  are  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Some  schools  for  the  blind  pay  good 
salaries  and  their  teachers  are  included  in 
the  state  teachers’  retirement  system.  In  some 
of  them  the  teachers  are  under  Civil  Service, 
and  in  most  of  them  they  do  not  have  to 
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worry  about  retirement  until  they  “get  up 
in  years.”  Good  teachers  are  so  hard  to  get 
that  they  can  usually  stay  as  long  as  they 
remain  good  teachers.  Most  superindents  in¬ 
sist,  if  possible,  that  their  new  teachers  be 
college  graduates  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  which  they  are  expected 
to  use  in  their  teaching.  However,  too  few 
of  them  require  these  teachers  to  have  had 
suitable  courses  in  psychology  and  general 
methods  and,  above  all,  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Too  few  of  them  offer  sufficient 
inducement  for  their  teachers  to  go  to  sum¬ 
mer  schools  or  acquire  in-service  training. 
Too  few  of  them  provide  sufficient  helpful 
supervision  for  their  new  teachers.  Some  of 
them  are  rather  niggardly  in  providing  equip¬ 
ment,  reference  books  and  other  materials. 
Some  of  them  so  burden  their  teachers  with 
extracurricular  duties  that  they  have  little 
time  or  ambition  to  take  part  in  affairs  out¬ 
side  the  school — thev  become  institutional- 

j 

ized. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  some  states  and 
some  schools  have  a  long  way  to  go.  The 
public  must  be  made  so  conscious  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  blind  that  it  will 
provide  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  these 
needs  adequately.  Superintendents  must  be 
educators  as  well  as  administrators  or  must 
have  principals  to  supervise  their  educational 
programs.  The  schools  are  conducted  for 
the  pupils,  but  they  cannot  be  well  conducted 
without  good  teachers,  and  superintendents 
should  bend  every  effort  possible  to  get  and 
.keep  such  teachers.  If  the  public  and  the 
superintendents  do  their  part,  you  can  count 
on  the  teachers.  They  will  get  the  necessary 
training  and  experience  for  their  important 
work  and  will  take  pains  to  improve  them¬ 
selves  and  their  services.  That  will  require 
that  the  offerings  of  our  training  centers 
be  improved  and  extended,  and  additional 
centers  be  established,  but  such  developments 
will  most  likely  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
for  them.  All  of  the  teachers  in  our  special 


schools  and  classes  should  be  trained  for 
their  particular  duties  and  superintendents 
should  assist  them  to  take  advantage  of  such 
training.  Hitherto  it  has  been  obtained  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice,  in  spite  of  low 
salaries  and  little  inducement  to  remain  in 
this  special  field.  Situations  are  bound  to  im¬ 
prove  and  in  time  these  teachers  will  be  re¬ 
warded  for  their  efforts,  but  they  have. not 
been  thinking  about  that.  They  have  been 
thinking  about  the  little  blind  and  deaf 
children  whom  they  would  like  to  fit  better 
for  the  hard  road  ahead  of  them.  Since  we 
have  so  many  such  persons  among  our  teach¬ 
ers,  we  do  not  have  too  much  farther  to  go 
to  professionalize  special  education. 


PLASTIC  BUBBLES 

Bubbles  that  last!  For  the  child  who  has 
never  watched  a  soap  bubble  swell  to  its  full¬ 
est,  burst  or  float  away,  the  new  plastic  bubble 
is  an  at-long-last  experience. 

The  experience  of  feeling  a  bubble  grow  is 
something  which  is  particularly  enjoyed  by 
primary  groups  and  the  blowing  of  plastic 
bubbles  proves  to  be  a  pleasant  pastime  for 
young  infirmary  patients. 

Packaged  under  a  variety  of  trade  names, 
the  kit  includes  a  tube  of  colored  plastic  ma-  I 
terial  and  a  plastic  straw  for  blowing.  Inex¬ 
pensive,  costing  a  quarter  to  fifty  cents,  it  will 
blow  a  number  of  bubbles  of  any  size  desired, 
depending  entirely  on  the  blower’s  endurance, 
technique  and  imagination.  A  bit  of  judicious 
pinching  and  pyramiding  of  small  balloons 
will  result  in  astonishing  shapes.  Water  color 
may  also  be  applied. 

A  blob  of  plastic  the  size  of  a  marble  is 
squeezed  from  the  tube,  shaped  around  the 
blower  and  blown  to  its  limits.  It  is  then 
twisted  from  the  blower  and  any  holes  are 
pinched  together.  After  a  minute’s  drying,  it 
is  ready  for  any  handling.  It  is  buoyant  and 
beautifully  colored  and  will  last  for  hours. 


NOW  I  CAN  HELP  OTHERS 

JOSEPHINE  PETERS 


My  association  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  goes  back  to  World  War  I,  when  I 
knitted  socks,  sweaters,  helmets  and  other 
articles  for  the  soldiers.  I  likewise  knitted 
for  the  Red  Cross  in  World  War  II  and  also 
gave  blood  three  times,  and,  of  course,  I 
make  my  annual  financial  contributions. 

This  is  in  gratitude  for  what  the  Red  Cross 
has  done  for  me  personally.  One  of  the  acts 
for  which  I  shall  always  be  grateful  occurred 
several  years  ago  when  the  Binghamton  Red 
Cross  Chapter  sent  a  nurse  several  times  a 
week  to  look  after  my  elderly  mother  in  her 
illness,  permitting  me  to  carry  on  my  work 
away  from  home. 

And  now  there  is  a  new  contact  with  the 
Red  Cross.  Am  I  proud  and  happy!  I  am  the 
first  blind  person  to  have  received  a  Red 
Cross  Accident  Prevention  certificate  from 
the  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind  of  Winnetka,  Illinois.  The  standard 
Red  Cross  textbook  is  presented  in  braille. 
The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the 
Blind  is  an  endowed  institution  and  the  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  course,  like  all  other  courses 
it  offers  to  sightless  persons,  is  entirely  free. 

The  accident  prevention  course  is  divided 
into  ten  units,  each  unit  covering  a  definite 
phase  of  the  subject.  At  the  end  of  each  unit 
there  are  ten  questions  based  upon  the  text. 
Twenty  questions  are  asked  after  the  ten 
units  have  been  completed.  The  student  must 
have  gleaned  sufficient  knowledge  from  the 
foregoing  to  formulate  his  answers.  In  my 
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case,  I  wrote  all  the  assignments  on  the  type¬ 
writer  because  the  New  York  Commission 
for  the  Blind  had  asked  me  for  a  report, 
which,  of  course,  had  to  be  submitted  in  type¬ 
written  form.  All  comments  and  corrections 
were  sent  to  me  in  braille  by  my  instructor, 
Franklin  Dean.  Included  in  his  comments 
were  suggestions  whereby  I  might  correct 
potential  accident  hazards  in  my  community. 
The  text  is  given  in  a  most  clear  manner, 
each  point  lettered  and  numbered.  Occasion¬ 
ally  cautions  are  directed  particularly  to  the 
blind.  It  took  me  about  five  months  to  com¬ 
plete  the  course.  I  sent  my  final  paper  on 
May  20. 

I  have  served  as  home  teacher  of  the  blind 
under  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  for  more  than  26  years.  My  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  my  own  interest,  I  was  advised  by  the 
Commission,  my  employer,  to  take  the  course. 
Since  I  am  in  constant  touch  with  the  blind, 
the  knowledge  gained  through  this  course 
will  be  put  to  good  and  permanent  use.  In 
visiting  the  homes  where  there  are  blind 
members,  I  discover  many  hazards  for  poten¬ 
tial  accidents.  These  include  fire  hazards, 
broken  steps,  absence  of  hand  rails,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

One  of  the  phases  of  my  work  is  social 
readjustment.  How  can  I  best  serve  these 
blind  persons  if  not  by  making  them  aware 
of  accident  hazards?  I  am  active  in  the  com¬ 
munity  around  Binghamton  and  frequently 
am  asked  to  speak  before  audiences.  Now  I 
am  able  to  talk  about  accident  prevention  in 
addition  to  other  subjects. 
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On  the  personal  side,  I  had  the  blessing  of 
sight  up  to  the  age  of  13,  and  lost  it  gradually 
through  a  serious  illness.  My  parents’  first 
concern  was  to  give  me  a  good  education  so 
that  I  might  become  self-supporting.  I  ob¬ 
tained  my  education  in  the  New  York  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  where  I 
studied  seven  and  a  half  years.  I  then  became 
the  first  blind  student  at  Wadleigh  High 
School  in  New  York  City.  Upon  graduation 
I  entered  Hunter  College  in  New  York  and 
received  my  bachelor’s  degree.  As  a  Civil 
Service  employee  of  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  I  have  been  teaching  the  adult 
blind  in  their  homes  since  1921. 

My  principal  hobbies  are  art  crafts,  reading, 
the  theater  and  music.  Swimming  is  my  only 
sport.  I  maintain  a  three-room  apartment 
where  I  do  every  bit  of  my  own  housework, 
and  cooking.  My  greatest  ambition  is  that 
I  may  travel  and  visit  some  of  the  places  I 
have  read  about  in  my  braille  books. 


ALMEDA  ADAMS  HONORED 

The  name  of  the  parent-adult  organization 
of  the  Cleveland  Music  School  Settlement  has 
been  changed  to  the  Almeda  Adams  Club  in 
honor  of  the  82-year-old  blind  founder  of  the 
settlement. 

In  addition  to  working  with  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  Miss  Adams  has  lectured,  composed 
operettas  and  written  magazine  articles  and 
books.  One  of  her  best-known  books  was 
Seeing  Europe  Through  Sightless  Eyes.  She 
founded  the  Cleveland  Music  School  Settle¬ 
ment  in  order  to  provide  music  lessons  at  a 
low  price  to  those  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  them.  While  heading  the  voice  depart¬ 
ment  there,  she  also  taught  in  clubs  and  di¬ 
rected  choruses  in  settlement  houses  for  girls 
of  all  races,  conducted  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  concerts  of  the  Schumann  Singing  Club, 
and  visited  and  counseled  in  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  several  countries. 


MARYLAND  PIONEERS  IN 
FOOT  TRAVEL  COURSES 

Recently  all  the  older  pupils  at  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  were  given  instruc¬ 
tion  in  orientation  in  connection  with  public 
transportation  in  the  foot  travel  training 
courses  which  have  been  introduced  at  the 
school  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Francis  M.  Andrews,  Superintendent, 
has  commended  the  splendid  cooperation  of 
the  Baltimore  Transit  Company,  operators 
of  all  public  transit  in  the  city  of  Baltimore. 
Each  type  of  public  conveyance  was  assem¬ 
bled  at  one  of  the  local  transit  stations  and, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Richard  Hoover, 
the  students  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  every  detail,  such  as  how  to  move 
through  the  vehicle,  and  the  location  of  seats, 
posts,  bells,  cords,  etc.  It  was  found  that  this 
was  the  first  opportunity  many  of  the  pupils 
had  ever  had  to  investigate  such  vehicles 
without  the  excitement  and  hurry  which 
prevail  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Foot  travel  instruction  at  the  Maryland 
School  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  reorientation  pro¬ 
gram  for  blinded  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge.  In 
August  and  September  two  courses  were 
given  by  him  at  the  School  for  the  instruction 
of  the  adult  blind — the  first  for  a  group  of 
four  pupils,  the  second  for  two.  The  instruc¬ 
tion  was  highly  individualized,  similar  to 
that  at  Valley  Forge.  It  has  been  emphasized 
by  officials  of  the  school  that,  although  in¬ 
tensive,  this  is  to  be  looked  on  as  basic  instruc¬ 
tion  and  not  a  complete  course.  Mr.  Andrews 
said,  “Those  seeing  individuals  who  took  the 
course  would  obtain  the  fundamentals  and 
be  better  prepared  to  instruct  blind  persons 
with  whom  they  might  work.” 


The  address  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  is  now  22  West  17th  Street, 
New  York  n,  New  York. 
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OLD  AGE  BENEFITS  FOR  WORKERS  IN 
NON-PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 


A  plea  to  Congress  to  extend  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Benefits  to  employees  of  non-profit  insti¬ 
tutions  such  as  hospitals,  welfare  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  was  made  by  Gerard 
Swope,  Chairman,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Health  and  Welfare  Retirement ' 
Association. 

Emphasizing  the  great  disadvantage  that 
these  institutions  operate  under,  he  pointed 
out  that  they  must  compete  with  industry  in 
a  tight  labor  market,  for  high  grade  person¬ 
nel  and  yet  they  cannot  offer  Social  Security. 

“In  the  face  of  a  growing  increase  in  our 
population  of  persons  over  65  years  of  age,  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  both  in  industry 
and  non-profit  organizations,  as  well  for  self 
employed  persons,  that  provision  be  made  on 
a  sound  basis,  outside  of  charity,  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  group,”  he  said. 

He  expressed  indignation  that  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act  has  been  in  operation 
for  ten  years  and  still  so  large  a  number  of 
hard  working  loyal  citizens  in  the  United 
States,  who  are  members  of  organizations 
that  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  are  not 
included  under  its  protection.  He  pointed  out 
that  although  these  workers  are  not  covered 
the  Federal  Government  contributes,  as  do  all 
taxpayers,  to  the  Federal  Railroad  Retirement 
Act,  and,  as  do  coal  users,  to  the  Retirement 
and  Welfare  Fund  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America. 

In  addition  to  the  workers  in  the  field  of 
welfare,  farm  workers,  household  workers, 
self-employed  persons,  those  who  have  small 
businesses  and  those  in  educational  and  reli¬ 
gious  work  are  not  provided  for. 

This  question  was  debated  by  the  original 
committee  that  outlined  the  Social  Security 


Act  in  1934-1935,  of  which  Mr.  Swope  was  a 
member,  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  non-profit 
organizations.  Hearings  have  been  held  be¬ 
fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
“There  has  been  no  opposition  to  the  extension 
of  the  Social  Security  coverage  for  these  peo¬ 
ple,  but  notwithstanding,  no  action  has  been 
taken.  What  we  now  need  is  a  general  public 
demand  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  that 
these  people  should  also  be  covered  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act,”  Mr.  Swope  said. 

The  National  Health  and  Welfare  Retire¬ 
ment  Association  was  launched  20  months 
ago,  in  October  1945  and  applications  for 
membership  have  been  received  from  more 
than  14,000  workers  in  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions.  Nearly  1600  agencies  have  joined  the 
Association,  including  hospitals,  visiting 
nurse  associations,  child  welfare  agencies  and 
orphanages,  family  welfare  societies,  conval¬ 
escent  homes,  boys’  clubs  and  social  settle¬ 
ments.  These  organizations  are  located  in 
225  communities  throughout  the  country. 

Gordon  S.  Rentschler,  Treasurer,  reported 
that  in  the  20  months  of  operation  the  Retire¬ 
ment  Association  has  received  in  contribu¬ 
tions  from  employers  and  employees,  a  total 
of  $3,700,000  of  which  $5,550,000  had  been 
used  to  provide  retirement  annuities  and 
death  benefits,  all  of  which  are  reinsured  with 
the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  Retirement  Association  has  death 
benefit  protection  now  in  force  of  more  than 
$20,000,000  and  since  it  began  operations  has 
paid  37  death  claims  in  the  amount  of  $72,- 
500.  These  death  benefits  have  aided  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  all  types  of  workers  from  hospital 
porters  to  national  agency  executives. 
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AN  INTERESTING  LETTER 
Dear  Mr.  Ritter: 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  ‘Napier  was  a  student  of 
mine  in  general  botany.  She  is  better  able  to 
evaluate  our  teaching  aids  for  the  blind 
than  I  am.  In  the  first  place,  I  agree  with  you 
that  blind  students  demand  very  little  beyond 
sighted  students’  needs.  I  believe  the  blind 
girls  are  directed  to  this  department  only 
because  we  have  insisted  that  blindness  should 
not  preclude  their  having  the  experience  of  a 
year  in  laboratory  science  the  same  as  other 
students.  Other  departments  of  science  re¬ 
fuse  to  face  the  situation  which  is  not  bad  if 
they  would  undertake  to  meet  it. 

We  use  very  little  special  equipment.  In 
fact  our  success,  again,  is  due  to  treating  them 
all  alike.  Neither  the  blind  girls  nor  the 
sighted  ones  feel  that  there  is  discrimination. 
Models  that  are  studied  usually  by  sighted 
students  are  handled  by  the  blind  girls.  The 
blind  girls  handle  the  microscope,  learn  its 
parts,  their  functions,  and  set  it  up  the  same 
as  the  other  students.  In  exercises  involving 
plant  physiology  the  only  difference  is  that 
they  work  with  a  sighted  student.  That  saves 
having  reagent  bottles  with  engraved  labels 
and  saves  them  time  in  reading  a  graduated 
cylinder,  balances,  etc.  But  they  do  all  the 
work,  from  setting  up  experiments  to  cleaning 
up  afterward.  They  cannot  see  the  colors 
through  a  spectroscope,  but  they  handle  the 
instrument  and  their  partner  shows  them  the 
colors.  You  can  do  a  lot  by  taking  a  blind 
girl’s  hand  and  using  her  finger  as  a  pencil 
to  draw  on  the  table  top.  She  soon  gets  so 
she  can  show  you  by  that  means  what  her 
understanding  is  of  the  material. 

In  teaching  cell  division  we  use  developer 
trays  from  the  dark  room  and  rubber  tubing, 
etc.  A  5  x  7  tray  with  a  beaker  mat  in  it  repre¬ 
sents  a  resting  cell  with  its  nucleus.  Enlarge 
it  to  a  9  x  12  tray  with  a  snarled  up  length  of 
small  tubing  a  foot  long  and  it  is  the  spirene 
stage.  Substitute  pieces  of  tubing  of  different 


lengths  and  sizes  and  you  have  the  chromo¬ 
somes.  The  various  arrangements  can  be  set 
up  by  a  sighted  student  or  the  instructor. 
After  anaphase,  substitute  two  5x7  trays 
side  by  side  to  represent  the  new  cell  wall 
and  two  complete  daughter  cells. 

We  also  use  modelling  clay  and  other 
things  around  the  laboratory,  but  I  can  think 
of  nothing  in  the  way  of  special  equipment. 
Incidentally,  the  sighted  students  generally 
learn  more  and  better  at  the  table  where  a 
blind  girl  is  working.  They  are  apt  to  be 
better  teachers  for  her  than  the  regular  in¬ 
structor,  too.  Our  blind  girls  stay  the  full 
laboratory  period  unless  the  last  thing  is  a 
drawing  requiring  a  lot  of  time.  In  that  case 
they  may  leave  when  they  feel  they  know  the 
structure.  All  we  are  trying  to  teach  anybody 
is  to  know  the  structure. 

One  other  point  may  interest  you.  Our 
procedure  with  blind  girls  will  not  work  at 
all  with  near-sighted,  lame-sighted  or  nearly 
blind  girls.  If  they  can  see  the  material  at  all 
they  must  do  the  best  they  can  along  with  the 
other  sighted  girls.  I  suppose  the  aids  which 
help  the  blind  girls  are  only  toys  to  these 
students.  Anyway  the  attitude  and  results 
are  totally  different.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
girl  once  developed  an  eye  infection  and  was 
put  behind  extremely  dark  glasses  by  her 
physician.  If  she  kept  them  on,  she  could 
work  the  blind  methods  very  well  and  her 
general  knowledge  of  color  and  the  gross 
structure  of  plants  was  helpful. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  girls  that  have  come  my  way — be  it 
blindness  or  other  physical  handicap.  If  they 
have  brains  enough  to  get  into  college  there 
seems  to  be  little  need  of  worrying  about 
their  getting  through. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Small 

Associate  Professor  of  Botany 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women 


CATALOGUE  SALES  PLAN 


A  BRAILLE  CHART  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  SUBWAY  SYSTEMS 

The  first  emphatic  expression  of  the  need 
for  a  subway  chart  took  place  at  the  meetings 
of  a  group  of  free  spirits,  known  as  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Research  Council,  which  met  during 
the  year  1946  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  Thanks  to  the  inexhaustible 
energies  of  one  man,  Mr.  William  Wiltchik, 
such  a  chart  is  now  just  about  ready  for  the 
press. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  a  really  use¬ 
ful  subway  chart,  for  there  are  over  five  hun¬ 
dred  stations,  all  of  them  different.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  braille  maps  were  ruled  out. 
The  Board  of  Transportation  cooperated 
heartily  by  supplying  blueprints  of  all  stations 
and  by  cross-checking  the  finished  guide.  But 
to  Mr.  Wiltchik  must  go  the  credit  for  days 
and  weeks  of  painstaking  work  and  to  him 
goes  almost  exclusive  credit  for  devising  a 
system  of  notation  which  makes  it  possible  to 
give  in  just  three  braille  cells  the  following 
information:  a.  On  which  side  of  the  car  the 
doors  open;  b.  Whether  exits  are  at  front, 
center  or  rear  of  platform;  c.  Whether  the 
platform  is  “island”  or  wall;  d.  At  what  level 
below  the  street  the  track  runs;  e.  Whether 
turnstiles  are  at  track  level;  f.  Whether  a 
change  can  be  made  without  extra  fare  from 
up-  to  downtown  trains  or  vice  versa. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  new  chart  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  foot-travel.  It  should  cer¬ 
tainly  do  a  great  deal  to  remove  a  feeling  of 
dependence  on  the  seeing.  It  may,  even,  in 
some  cases  play  some  part  in  removing  the 
emotional  blocks  which  keep  most  adults 
from  really  mastering  braille. 

The  chart  will  be  available  without  charge 
to  the  blind  in  the  New  York  area  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind.  Requests  should  be  sent  to  the 
Guild  immediately  at  1880  Broadway,  New 
York  20,  New  York,  so  that  estimates  can  be 
made  of  the  number  which  should  be  printed. 
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Mr.  Stanley  A.  Mitchell  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Morris  Mandel,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  to  permit  as  many  blind  people  as  so 
desire  to  act  as  catalogue  salesmen.  The  carry¬ 
ing  charges  on  all  items  are  pro-rated  so  that 
the  net  cost  to  a  salesman  in  California  is  the 
same  as  for  a  salesman  in  Connecticut.  Thus, 
each  individual  knows  ahead  of  time  exactly 
what  his  profit  on  a  sale  will  be.  On  a  six- 
quart  pressure  cooker,  for  example,  his  profit 
is  $4.50.  On  an  electric  coffee  maker,  he  makes 
$3.00;  on  a  table  radio,  $3.95,  and  so  on.  The 
firm  also  handles  such  things  as  waterless 
cookers,  cutlery,  electric  irons  (not  nationally 
advertised  brands),  other  electrical  appliances, 
fountain  pens,  dress  materials,  pipes  and 
smokers’  accessories,  farm  accessories,  tires 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  himself  blind,  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  sales  work,  and  has  convinced  him¬ 
self  that  the  firm  is  reliable.  He  feels  that 
many  people  could  do  this  sort  of  selling  to 
supplement  their  incomes.  He  will  be  glad 
to  answer  inquiries,  and  the  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  agreed  to  forward  any 
mail  addressed  to  him. 


DR.  VERHOEFF  WINS  MEDAL 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  achievement  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision,  was  presented  this  year  to  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Verhoeff,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  it  has 
been  announced  by  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Dr.  Verhoeff  is 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Ophthalmic  Research 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  Consulting 
Chief  of  Ophthalmology  at  the  Massachusetts 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  The  medal  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Lawrence  T.  Post,  of  St.  Louis, 
during  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology  and  Otolaryn¬ 
gology,  in  Chicago,  on  October  15. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Ice  creepers.  Since  winter  is  now  here,  it  may 
be  well  to  announce  ice  creepers  for  those  who 
like  to  hike  in  the  snow.  This  particular  type 
is  made  of  flat,  husky  spring  stock  bent  back 
and  forth,  with  little  cleats  which  dig  into  the 
ice  or  snow,  and  with  another  set  of  cleats 
which  grip  the  edges  of  the  sole  and  heel. 
They  are  quickly  and  easily  put  on  or  re¬ 
moved.  Three  sizes  are  available — men’s  reg¬ 
ular,  men’s  oversize,  and  women’s  sport  shoes. 
The  price  is  8o^‘  a  pair.  • 

Cofi-meter.  This  is  a  plastic  cofTee  dispenser 
which  measures  out  a  tablespoonful  of  coffee 
at  each  click  of  a  knob.  It  is  designed  to  screw 
on  any  standard,  glass  cofTee  container,  and 
has  a  separate  plastic  cover  to  keep  the  cofTee 
fresh.  The  body  of  the  dispenser  is  white,  and 
the  knob  and  cover  are  red.  The  price  is  60^, 
postpaid. 

Recording  machine.  There  have  been  so  many 
requests  for  a  complete  recording  machine 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
some  especially  made  up  for  this  department. 
About  a  dozen  are  being  made  up,  and  should 
be  ready  by  the  time  this  notice  appears,  after 
which  deliveries  will  be  delayed  for  a  month 
or  so.  The  amplifier  employs  the  following 
tubes:  7C7,  7N7,  7C5,  and  7Y4,  delivering 
an  undistorted  output  of  somewhat  better 
than  four  watts.  A  six-inch,  permanent  mag¬ 
net  speaker  is  located  in  the  front  of  the  case, 
and  the  controls  are  on  a  panel  just  inside  the 
cover.  Provisions  are  made  for  a  microphone 
input  which  may  be  used  either  as  part  of  a 
public  address  system  or  for  recording;  and 
for  plugging  in  a  radio  tuner  for  recording 
directly  from  the  air.  There  is  also  a  jack  for 
plugging  in  an  external  loud  speaker.  The 


inverse  feed-back  system  may  be  varied  by 
another  knob  to  introduce  a  boost  in  either 
the  low  or  high  frequencies.  When  a  radio 
tuner  is  plugged  in,  the  speaker  remains  con¬ 
nected,  but  at  a  very  low  volume,  so  that  the 
program  can  be  monitored  while  it  is  being 
recorded.  The  set  will  include  a  meter  or 
some  other  means  for  checking  the  recording 
level.  It  employs  the  General  Industries  two- 
speed  recording  unit  which  was  previously 
announced  in  this  column.  Incidentally,  an 
additional  supply  of  separate  units  has  been 
ordered,  should  any  of  those  who  have  had 
their  payments  returned  wish  to  secure  one. 

The  entire  recording  outfit  is  housed  in  a 
portable  carrying  case  17  inches  deep,  16 
inches  wide,  and  10  inches  high.  The  weight 
is  33  pounds.  The  covering  is  brown  imitation 
alligator,  with  leather  corners.  The  price, 
complete  with  microphone,  is  $85.00.  Those 
who  already  have  the  recording  unit  alone 
may  order  the  outfit,  less  recorder,  for  $70.00. 
The  output,  however,  is  for  a  crystal  cutting 
head,  so  that  some  may  have  to  exchange  a 
magnetic  for  a  crystal  cutter. 

Micrometer.  Arrangements  are  completed 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  micrometer 
adapted  to  touch  reading,  and  a  supply  should 
be  on  hand  by  the  time  this  announcement 
appears.  Several  improvements  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  design.  A  graduated  collar 
is  anchored  to  the  thimble.  Also  anchored  to 
the  thimble,  but  free  to  rotate  on  it,  is  a  scale 
with  raised  graduations  at  each  hundred 
thousandths  of  an  inch;  and  this,  in  turn, 
may  be  swung  against  a  vernier  indicator 
clamped  to  the  body  of  the  micrometer.  When 
the  scale  is  pushed  up  against  the  bottom  of 
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the  collar  on  the  thimble,  the  operator  can 
quickly  determine  in  which  twenty-five 
thousandth  division  a  measurement  lies.  The 
scale  also  serves  as  a  reference  point  in  deter¬ 
mining  which  thousandth  is  indicated.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  .001  divisions  are  so  spaced  that  one 
can  easily  estimate  to  within  two  ten-thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch.  Starrett  Micrometers  will 
be  used— Model  230,  the  one-inch,  standard 
model,  with  ratchet,  $19.00,  adapted;  and 
Model  231,  identical  except  for  the  addition  of 
a  vernier  in  inkprint  so  that  it  can  be  read  to 
.0001  by  sight,  $21.00,  adapted.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  micrometers,  in  addition  to  helping 
machinists  and  hobbyists,  may  prove  useful 
to  placement  people  in  opening  up  new  and 
more  intricate  jobs  for  the  blind. 

Mail-a-voice.  The  Department  has  been 
asked  to  investigate  the  Mail-a-Voice  record¬ 
ing  machine.  This  records  on  paper  or  plastic 
discs  impregnated  with  magnetic  materials. 
The  principle  is  identical  with  that  used  in 
wire  recording  or  tape  recording,  except  that 
in  this  system  the  recording  head  is  mounted 
in  a  pickup  which  is  fed  outward  by  a  needle 
riding  in  a  thick  plastic,  grooved  disc  which 
is  placed  over  the  thin  disc  on  which  the  re¬ 
cording  is  made.  The  recording  can  be  erased 
by  simply  passing  a  magnet  over  the  surface. 
This  system  has  been  briefly  mentioned  in  a 
previous  article. 

Since  only  three  minutes  of  speech  can  be 
recorded  on  a  disc,  the  applications  are 
limited;  but  such  a  machine  could  be  kept 
near  the  telephone  for  taking  orders  in  busi¬ 
ness;  or  people  doing  telephone  selling  might 
use  the  Mail-a-Voice  for  having  names  and 
phone  numbers  recorded  in  advance;  and,  of 
course,  where  both  parties  to  any  correspond¬ 
ence  have  machines,  this  method  coulcl  be 
used  for  correspondence.  The  discs  cannot, 
however,  be  played  on  any  machine  except  a 
Mail-a-Voice. 

The  model  under  test  is  housed  in  a  metal 
carrying  case  measuring  n-%  by  10-%  by 
5-%  inches  and  weighing,  complete,  13 


pounds.  A  crystal  headphone  is  used  for 
microphone  and  speaker,  and  a  switch  enables 
the  operator  to  shift  from  recording  to  listen¬ 
ing.  The  medium  is  not  suitable  for  music, 
since  it  is  intended  for  speech  alone.  The  discs 
may  be  folded  and  mailed,  and  can  be  re-used 
indefinitely.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to 
secure  these  machines  at  a  special  price  for 
sale  only  to  the  blind.  The  list  price  on  the 
portable  model  is  $59.00,  and  an  open  model, 
without  cover,  sells  for  $39.50  on  the  market. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  Mail- 
a-Voice  should  write  for  discount  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  new  cane.  Mr.  Ernest  Vogler,  c/o  White 
Diner,  136  South  Wolcott  Street,  Casper, 
Wyoming,  has  designed  a  new  metal  cane. 
The  body  is  made  of  tapered,  chromium 
plated  tubing,  and  the  handle  is  curved  lucite, 
the  transparent,  glass-like  plastic.  The  ferrule 
is  a  large  ball  bearing,  brazed  to  the  bottom. 
The  cane  weighs  7-%  ounces  and  measures 
about  42  inches,  over  all.  Price  is  $5.00,  and 
orders  should  be  sent  directly  to  Mr.  Vogler. 
Leather  punching  tool.  Carlock  Machine 
and  Tool  Company  has  just  announced  a  hole- 
punching  machine  for  production  leather 
work  which  has  been  especially  designed  for 
use  without  sight.  This  consists  of  a  sturdy 
cast  metal  body  which  is  bolted  to  the  work¬ 
bench  and  connected  with  a  foot  pedal  which 
is  to  be  bolted  to  the  floor.  Guides  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  setting  the  margin,  and  for  spacing 
the  holes.  Punches  supplied  are  a  No.  0  Tube 
and  a  No.  6  Tube.  The  device  is  about  ten 
inches  long,  two  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches 
high,  over  all.  The  price  would  come  to  $15.00 
— $12.95,  F-O.B.  the  factory,  which  is  located 
at  62  Beach  Street,  Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey. 
Orders  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  promises  ten-day  deliveries. 
Technical  research  department  expands. 
The  calls  on  this  Department  have  reached 
such  proportions,  that  the  Supervisor  found 
himself  with  too  little  time  for  new  research. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  announce  the  ad- 
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dition  of  Dr.  Clifford  M.  Witcher  to  the  staff. 
Dr.  Witcher  has  been  mentioned  in  this 
column  several  times,  for  he  has  shown  an 
active  interest  in  the  work  since  its  inception. 
Losing  his  sight  in  earlv  childhood,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  high  school  education  in  a  public 
school,  after  which  he  did  his  undergraduate 
work  in  electrical  engineering.  He  later  earned 
his  Ph.D.  in  physics  at  Columbia  University. 
During  the  last  war,  he  did  experimental 
work  on  radar  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories,  following  which  he  joined  the  staff  of 
Haskins  Laboratories,  working  on  sonic  and 
super-sonic  guidance  devices. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  DIAGNOSIS  AND 
COUNSELING  OF  THE 
ADULT  BLIND 

This  conference  was  held  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  November  17-19.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  Bureau  of  Psychological  Services,  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Human  Adjustment,  University  of 
Michigan,  in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency  and  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Michigan  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Dr.  Wilma  T.  Donahue,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Psychological  Services  was  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements.  Sessions  were  de¬ 
voted  to  the  following  main  topics: 

Mental  Hygiene  Aspects  of  Blindness 

Social  Attitudes  Toward  Blindness 

Assessing  the  Capacities  of  the  Blind 

Counseling  and  Psychotherapy  for  the 
Adult  Blind 

Current  Problems  (Rehabilitation  Centers 
for  the  Blind) 

Research 

It  is  expected  that  a  printed  report  of  this 
conference  will  he  published.  This  would 
make  the  valuable  papers  and  discussions  of 
the  conference  available  to  all  workers  with 
the  blind. 

Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Dr.  Berthold 


Lowenfeld  and  Mr.  Charles  Ritter  of  the 
Foundation  staff  attended  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  conference. 

OTIS  W.  CALDWELL 

Dr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  a  number  of 
years,  passed  away  on  July  5.  Dr.  Caldwell’s 
greatest  contribution  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  was  his  assistance  to  the  A.A.I.B.  com¬ 
mittee  which  prepared  the  “Course  of  Study 
in  General  Science.” 

Working  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer  in 
the  field  of  science,  Dr.  Caldwell  served  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  during 
the  twelve  years  preceding  his  death.  He  was 
on  the  staff  of  Eastern  Illinois  Normal  School 
from  1899-1913,  professor  and  dean  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  University  of  Chicago  from 
1913-17 ;  professor  of  education  at  Teachers 
College  from  1917-35;  and  director  of  the 
Lincoln  School,  Columbia  University  from 

I9T7'27*  _ _ _ 

FROM  OUR  MAIL-BAG 

523  Johnson  Building 
Muncie,  Indiana 
November  10,  1947 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
New  York  11,  New  York 
Dear  Friends: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  recent  letter 
enclosing  list  of  blind  Judges. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  was 
fortunate  enough  in  the  recent  election  to  be 
elected  City  Court  Judge  of  Muncie,  Indiana, 
and  that  I  lead  all  candidates  for  the  major 
offices  in  both  the  parties. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  anyone  seek¬ 
ing  this  office  I  would  he  very  happy  to  do  so. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  cooperation, 
I  am, 


Very  truly  yours, 
(s)  Mario  Pieroni 
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THE  ABACUS  AS  AN  AID  IN  TEACHING 

ARITHMETIC 

RALPH  E.  RICKARD 


Since  the  time  of  the  first  organized  at¬ 
tempts  to  educate  the  blind,  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  formidable  challenges  faced  by  workers 
in  this  field.  There  appears  to  be  consider¬ 
able  agreement  upon  general  instructional 
objectives,  but  radical  differences  of  opinion 
exist  concerning  the  methods  which  will  best 
achieve  these  objectives.  The  range  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  teaching  methodology  extends  from 
the  mental  school  of  thought  to  the  so-called 
pencil  and  paper  school.  The  latter  view¬ 
point  in  its  most  extreme  form  was  expressed 
by  Schoonmaker1  before  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  She  stated 


Ralph  E.  Rickard,  dean  of  boys  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind,  is  now  completing  his  work  for  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  Degree  in  educational  psychology  at  the  University 
of  California.  He  has  previously  received  a  general  sec¬ 
ondary  teaching  credential  as  well  as  his  Master’s  degree 
from  the  same  university.  His  teaching  experience  in¬ 
cludes  classes  in  general  science,  remedial  arithmetic,  and 
chess. 


that  in  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  blind  the 
methods  used  and  the  results  desired  should 
be  identical  with  those  for  the  seeing  child. 
The  use  of  type  slates  made  it  possible  for 
her  to  teach  blind  children  to  solve  multipli¬ 
cation  and  division  problems  in  the  same  way 
as  with  pencil  and  paper. 

There  are  at  least  four  different  variations 
of  the  arithmetic  or  type  slate.  Two  of  these 
employ  artificial  number  codes  which  must 
be  memorized  before  they  can  be  employed. 
The  others  make  use  of  either  braille  or 
raised  print  numerals  to  eliminate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  learning  a  special  number  code.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  final  analysis  it  becomes  apparent 
that  even  the  raised  print  numerals  must 
be  learned  separately  by  most  totally  blind 
pupils. 

There  is  much  controversy  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  superiority  among  those  preferring 
different  forms  of  arithmetic  slates.  Most  of 
the  experimental  comparisons  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  have  produced  evidence  which  can  be 
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regarded  only  as  inconclusive.  Many  teachers 
have  abandoned  arithmetic  slates  entirely  and 
are  substituting  standard  braille  writing 
slates.  The  mechanical  difficulties  involved 
in  the  use  of  braille  slates  for  this  purpose 
are  obvious.  Nevertheless,  they  are  considered 
an  improvement  when  compared  with  the 
type  slates  which  preceded  their  adoption. 

In  1944  Samuel  P.  Hayes2  pointed  out  the 
relatively  low  level  of  achievement  displayed 
by  the  pupils  in  thirteen  schools  for  the  blind. 
He  stated  that  arithmetic  had  nearly  always 
ranked  lowest  among  the  ten  tests  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Series  which  had  been 
administered.  The  serious  implications  of 
these  findings  were  described  by  Hayes  in 
the  following  manner : 

Various  schools  which  have  given  tests 
year  after  year  have  shown  themselves 
able  to  overcome  weaknesses  in  many 
subjects  through  better  instruction  or  moti¬ 
vation,  but  in  these  same  schools  the  curve 
continues  to  drop  suddenly  downward  for 
the  scores  in  arithmetic  computation. 

Why  do  blind  students  as  a  group  rank 
lower  in  arithmetic  than  in  other  subjects 
when  compared  with  the  achievement  norms 
of  the  sighted?  Is  it  not  probable  that  un¬ 
suitable  teaching  procedures  and  impractical 
mathematical  aids  are  the  crucial  factors  in 
this  problem?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  regardless 
of  the  method  employed,  blind  mathema¬ 
ticians  are  still  in  need  of  a  convenient  re¬ 
cording  device  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
memory  work  which  interferes  with  the 
process  of  computation? 

Since  the  year  1912  slates  have  not  been  in 
general  use  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind.  Dr.  Newel  Perry,  now  Emeritus  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Advanced  Studies,  abolished  the  use 
of  these  slates  at  the  time  he  held  the  position 
of  head  teacher  of  the  blind.  He  considered 
such  slates  to  be  clumsy,  burdensome,  and 
totally  unnecessary.  Dr.  Perry  had  recently 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 


in  mathematics  from  the  University  of 
Munich,  Germany.  His  wide  and  intensive 
experience  in  mathematical  calculations  had 
convinced  him  that  mathematical  operations 
can  be  most  easily  and  effectively  mastered 
by  blind  children  when  presented  in  the  form 
of  mental  arithmetic.  Great  weight  is  added 
to  Dr.  Perry’s  opinion  because  he  has  been 
totally  blind  since  his  eighth  year. 

Doubtless,  the  criticism  will  be  advanced 
that  such  a  method  might  place  too  great 
a  strain  on  the  pupil’s  memory.  Dr.  Perry 
after  fifty  years  of  experience  in  drilling  both 
blind  and  sighted  pupils  in  mental  processes 
of  calculation  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
such  fear  is  groundless,  and  that  it  is  felt 
only  by  persons  who  have  never  themselves 
acquired  skill  in  mental  calculations.  He 
has  observed  that  an  adapted  form  of  the 
abacus  affords  greater  speed  in  producing  a 
record  which  can  be  efficiently  read  by  the 
blind  pupil’s  fingers.  Thus,  the  pupil  can 
refer  to  his  last  results  at  any  point  in  his 
calculations.  It  is  Dr.  Perry’s  opinion  that 
this  device  effectively  does  away  with  much 
of  the  memory  strain. 

During  the  past  year  pupils  and  teachers 
at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  have 
been  considering  various  forms  of  the  abacus 
as  possible  aids  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 
A  series  of  working  models  has  been  de¬ 
signed  and  built  by  Ralph  E.  Rickard  and 
Howard  C.  Tarry,  in  close  cooperation  with 
The  Department  of  Educational  Psychology 
of  the  University  of  California.  An  exhaustive 
study  of  the  literature  on  this  subject  has 
been  made  in  an  effort  to  profit  from  the 
contributions  of  many  races  which  over  a 
period  of  centuries  have  .perfected  this  calcu¬ 
lating  device.  Even  today  the  abacus  holds 
an  important  position  in  competition  with 
modern  adding  and  calculating  machines. 
Its  operation  is  quite  simple,  very  rapid,  and 
largely  tactual.  Only  slight  structural  modi¬ 
fications  are  necessary  to  equip  it  for  the  use 
of  the  blind. 
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An  important  part  of  the  history  of  math¬ 
ematics  is  concerned  with  the  development 
of  mechanical  aids  for  numerical  notation 
and  calculation.  The  first  aids  of  this  type 
were  small  objects  such  as  shells,  pebbles 
and  sticks.  These  were  used  loosely  as  repre¬ 
sentative  units  of  quantity,  and  in  groups  as 
collections  of  units.  Knotted  cords  and 
notched  sticks  also  have  been  popular  re¬ 
cording  devices.  In  this  way  man  began  to 
utilize  the  counting  tools  of  nature  in  coping 
with  his  mathematical  needs.  He  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  most  convenient  of  these 
counting  tools  were  the  fingers  of  his  hands. 
Finger  counting  and  finger  notation  are 
highly  developed  arts  which  still  play  an 
active  role  in  modern  business  centers,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  primitive  societies. 

The  ten  fingers  possessed  by  a  pair  of 
human  hands  may  well  have  been  the  stim¬ 
ulus  for  the  centuries  of  mathematical  prog¬ 
ress  which  resulted  in  the  modern  abacus 
and  the  decimal  system.  The  powers  of  ten 
are  presented  mechanically  by  the  abacus  and 
symbolically  by  the  decimal  system.  Arthur3 
has  illustrated  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
evolutionary  process  which  began  with  the 
hands  of  man  and  ended  with  the  abacus 
which  is  now  used  in  China.  He  not  only 
connects  hand  symbols  with  the  abacus,  but 
also  presents  the  latter  as  the  parent  of  modern 
calculating  machines. 

The  time  and  place  of  origin  of  the  abacus 
are  not  definitely  known;  however,  most 
writers  on  the  subject  tend  to  agree  in  most 
respects  with  the  views  of  Baxandall.4  He 
believes  the  abacus  to  be  an  invention  of  the 
Semitic  races,  which  was  adopted  in  very 
early  times  by  the  people  of  India.  From 
India  its  use  spread  westward  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  and  eastward  into  China 
and  Japan. 

The  earliest  form  of  abacus  is  described  by 
Knott5  as  a  board  covered  with  fine  sand 
or  dust.  This  surface  was  ruled  into  columns 
upon  which  numbers  could  be  marked  by 


symbolic  strokes  or  objects.  As  time  passed, 
many  changes  were  made  in  the  structural 
design  of  this  counting  board.  Waxed  sur¬ 
faces  replaced  the  sand  and  dust.  Counting 
boards  with  permanently  ruled  or  grooved 
columns  were  found  superior  to  the  waxed 
boards.  Barnard6  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
these  boards  and  the  casting  counters  which 
were  used  with  them. 

The  modern  forms  of  the  abacus  consist 
of  frames  in  which  are  mounted  variable 
numbers  of  parallel  rods  or  wires.  The  beads 
or  counters  are  mounted  on  these  rods  and 
can  be  easily  moved  along  them  to  the  posi¬ 
tions  desired.  Each  rod  with  its  sliding  count¬ 
ers  represents  one  place  in  the  decimal  system. 
The  greater  the  number  of  rods  in  a  frame, 
the  greater  will  be  its  number  of  possible 
decimal  places.  Thus,  the  symbolic  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  the  decimal  system  are  mechanically 
reproduced  in  a  manner  which  is  not  only 
simple  in  structure  but  also  numerically  con¬ 
crete. 

The  abacus  is  still  being  used  by  a  large 
percentage  of  the  world’s  population.  From 
its  stronghold  on  the  continent  of  Asia  the 
abacus  has  been  introduced  into  the  cultures 
of  many  other  lands.  In  China  it  is  known  as 
swan-pun ,  in  Japan  as  soroban ,  in  India  as 
Suinbon ,  and  in  Russia  as  tschotz.  All  of 
these  differ  somewhat  in  structural  design 
and  method  of  operation,  but  fundamentally 
they  are  the  same  instrument. 

In  many  elementary  schools  a  simple  bead 
frame  is  used  as  an  aid  in  teaching  children 
to  count.  This  device  closely  resembles  the 
Russian  form  of  abacus.  Upon  each  parallel 
wire  of  the  frame  .are  mounted  ten  sliding 
beads.  The  frame  may  be  placed  so  that  the 
wires  are  either  in  a  vertical  or  a  horizontal 
position.  If  the  position  is  vertical,  the  wire 
farthest  to  the  right  represents  ones;  the 
next  tens;  and  then  hundreds,  etc.  If  their 
position  is  horizontal,  the  wire  at  the  bottom 
of  the  frame  represents  the  ones’  or  units’ 
place.  The  value  of  each  bead  is  determined 
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by  the  relative  position  of  its  wire  in  the 
frame. 

The  modern  Chinese  abacus  is  a  more 
efficient  computing  device  than  the  bead 
frame  just  described.  Instead  of  ten  beads 
on  each  parallel  wire,  the  swan-pan  has  but 
seven.  These  seven  counters  are  divided  into 
two  groups  by  a  horizontal  strip  which  cuts 
the  frame  into  two  unequal  compartments. 
Arthur7  explains  that  the  wider  compartment 
contains  five  counters  which  represent  the 
digits  or  fingers  of  a  hand.  The  two  beads 
in  the  narrow  compartment  symbolize  a  pair 
of  hands.  Each  hand-bead  has  five  times  the 
value  of  a  digit-bead.  Beads  are  counted  only 
when  they  have  been  moved  against  the 
horizontal  strip. 

The  swan-pan  replaced  the  bamboo  tallies 
or  rods  of  the  ancient  Chinese  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  About  three  centuries 
later  it  was  introduced  into  Japan  and  called 
the  soroban.  Since  that  time  the  Japanese 
have  made  several  structural  changes  in  the 
design  of  the  swan-pan.  They  bevelled  the 
•beads  and  placed  them  more  closely  together. 
Also  one  of  the  two  upper  beads  was  eli¬ 
minated.  There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate 
that  recently  the  soroban  has  lost  one  of  its 
five  digit-beads.8  This  reduces  the  number 
of  beads  on  each  vertical  rod  to  one  above 
and  four  below  the  horizontal  crosspiece. 

.  At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable 
controversy  over  the  true  mathematical  worth 
of  the  structural  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  the  abacus  by  the  Japanese.  Chinese 
mathematicians  have  pointed  out  that  chang¬ 
ing  the  shape  of  the  beads  and  decreasing 
the  space  between  them  interferes  with  speed 
and  accuracy  in  computation.  Arthur9  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  elimination  of  one  of  the  two 
beads  in  the  upper  compartment  is  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  Chinese.  He  finds  no  use 
for  the  second  counter  in  a  strictly  decimal 
operation.  The  same  observation  is  made 
concerning  the  lowest  row  of  digit-beads. 
However,  a  study  of  Chinese  works  on  the 


subject  discloses  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
calculations  are  not  decimal  in  nature.  There¬ 
fore,  it  would  seem  that  the  structural  design 
of  the  abacus  is  determined  by  the  functions 
which  it  is  expected  to  perform. 

The  structural  adaptation  of  the  abacus 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  is  primarily  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  frictional  adjustment.  In  order  that 
the  freely  sliding  counters  of  the  abacus  may 
be  manipulated  efficiently  by  blind  operators, 
a  means  must  be  found  by  which  the  fric¬ 
tional  resistance  against  them  can  be  in¬ 
creased.  Without  the  aid  of  sight,  accepted 
fingering  techniques  are  impractical  guides 
when  employed  with  beads  that  are  easily 
displaced.  The  blind  operator  must  depend 
entirely  upon  a  tactual  process  in  developing 
his  skill.  Therefore,  the  counters  must  be 
stabilized  sufficiently  to  resist  the  dislocating 
effects  of  direct  tactual  contact. 

The  teachers  at  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  agree  that  a  definite  improvement 
can  be  made  upon  the  principle  of 'the  sliding 
counter.  Each  counter  may  be  replaced  by 
a  lever  which  rotates  upon  a  horizontal  bar. 
The  operation  of  a  lever  abacus  is  a  much 
simpler  process  than  that  required  to  operate 
the  bead  abacus.  The  top  of  each  lever  is 
beveled  to  facilitate  rapid  detection  and  ma¬ 
nipulation.  The  levers  are  moved  into  posi¬ 
tion  by  pressing  against  their  pointed  ends 
with  the  fingers.  Their  position  is  stabilized 
by  friction  between  the  levers  and  the  hori¬ 
zontal  bars  upon  which  they  are  mounted. 

Dr.  R.  S.  French,  superintendent  of  the 
California  School,  has  approved  a  plan  for 
the  construction  of  a  lever-type  abacus  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  permit  experimental  use 
in  various  classroom  situations.  Each  abacus 
will  possess  nine  decimal  places  with  a  slid¬ 
ing  decimal  point  attached  to  the  frame. 
Also,  it  has  been  recommended  that  some 
means  should  be  provided  by  which  one 
section  can  be  supplemented  by  the  addition 
of  other  sections  whenever  necessary.  This 
provision  will  be  of  much  assistance  in  com- 
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plex  computational  processes.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  use  of  these  experimental  models  will 
stimulate  suggestions  and  criticism  which 
will  be  of  value  for  improving  their  math¬ 
ematical  usefulness  to  the  blind. 

Considerable  data  has  been  collected  to 
illustrate  how  the  abacus  may  be  adapted  to 
the  various  methods  of  computation  which 
are  now  being  taught  to  the  blind.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  instrument  is  capable  of 
serving  their  mathematical  needs  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  pencil  and  paper  serve  those  of 
the  sighted.  As  a  mechanical  aid  it  should 
promote  the  ability  to  carry  out  numerical 
calculations  more  rapidly  and  accurately.  As 
a  mathematical  aid  it  relieves  the  mind  of 
the  memory  work  which  tends  to  distract  it 
from  the  computational  process.  However, 
its  operation  is  not  automatic  as  are  the 
modern  adding  and  calculating  machines. 
Therefore,  its  instructional  values  and  math¬ 
ematical  potentialities  are  not  limited  by 
existing  differences  in  teaching  methods.  Its 
functional  possibilities  should  be  limited  only 
by  the  mathematical  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  person  who  operates  it. 
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HOMER  IN  CHIOS 

H.  ROY  HAYES 

Linnets  sang  in  the  long  warm  days 
And  Chios’  roads  were  dusty -hot  in  June;  . 
Tall  grasses  murmured  by  the  mountain  ways 
And  almond-fragrance  filled  the  sultry  noon. 
With  bread  and  olives  in  his  scrip,  and  wine, 
He  waited  on  the  bustling  quays  for  ships — 
Corinthian,  Egyptian,  Levantine — 

To  bring,  perhaps,  a  tale  of  warlike  trips, 

Or  Aphrodite’s  latest  passions. 

Troy’s  epic  and  the -Odyssey  were  old; 

Here  might  be  news  of  new  heroic  fashions; 
From  sailor’s  talk  new  epics  might  unfold.  .  . 
And  at  dusk  he  left  by  the  road  to  town 
As  heavy-scented  night  came  down. 

Star-cool  was  night  in  that  sea-girt  isle 
When  he  plucked  his  lyre  to  Iliad’s  rhythmic 
line; 

Then  Troy  was  brought  to  Chios  for  a  while 
And  youth  made  love  while  young  and  old 
drank  wine. 

Then  one  by  one  they  crept  away  to  sleep, 
And  in  an  hour  the  dew  began  to  fall. 

Before  dawn  and  linnets’  first  cheep 
Old  Homer  woke  and  groped  along  the  wall 
And,  finding  the  door,  let  in  a  chill  air 
That  smelled  of  ships  and  the  sea  and  high 
hills; 

And  when  he  knew  that  the  dawn  was  near 
He  turned  his  dead  gaze  to  where  morning 
spills 

Its  first  warmth  on  far  seas  whence  ships 
come, 

And  over  craggy  Chios  rose  the  Sun. 


Reprinted  from  The  New  Beacon  with  the  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  author  and  original  publisher. 


THE  PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILD  IN  A 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ELIZABETH  LENNON 


The  theory  is  that  the  partially  seeing  child 
does  not  need  to  go  to  a  school  for  the  blind; 
that  he  does  not  need  to  learn  to  read  braille. 
But  visitors  to  such  schools  are  usually  very 
much  surprised  at  the  many  children  they 
find  there  who  have  some  vision.  Actually, 
only  three  percent  of  those  classed  as  legally 
blind  (persons  with  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or 
less  in  the  better  eye  after  correction  or  with 
a  limitation  of  field  of  less  that  twenty  de¬ 
grees)  really  cannot  see  at  all.  Others,  of 
course,  have  only  light  or  movement  percep¬ 
tion.  However,  many  classed  as  legally  blind, 
can  see  quite  well — either  because  their  acuity 
is  at,  or  near,  the  maximum  or  because  they 
have  greater  acuity  than  20/200  but  with  a 
limitation  of  field. 

Also,  there  is  probably  not  one  residential 
school  for  the  blind  in  the  country  that  does 
not  have  enrolled  some  children  who  are 
partially  seeing  and  whose  condition  does  not 
come  within  the  definition  of  blindness. 
Among  the  criteria  which  schools  set  up  as 
bases  for  admission,  we  find  such  statements 
as  these:  “where  loss  is  progressive,”  “needing 
the  type  of  training  which  the  school  pro¬ 
vides,”  “where  vision  is  too  defective  to 
profit  by  education  in  the  public  schools,” — 
which  make  it  possible  for  non-blind  children 
to  gain  entrance.  A  few  schools  have  changed 
their  requirements  in  order  to  admit  sight¬ 
saving  pupils. 

The  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  super- 
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intendents  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1945,  by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  show  that  the  forty-eight  schools 
reporting,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  4696 
pupils,  had  1271  pupils  who  could  make  use 
of  sight-saving  materials,  if  these  were  avail¬ 
able.  This  number  represents  twenty-seven 
percent  of  the  total  school  population  re¬ 
ported.  At  the  White  House  Conference  in 
1933,  forty-four  schools  reported  sixteen  per¬ 
cent  of  their  enrollment  as  having  enough 
vision  to  read  ink-print,  and  an  additional 
23.4  percent  as  having  less  vision  but  more 
than  merely  light  or  color  perception.  At  the 
Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-saving  School, 
forty-five  percent  of  the  pupils  use  sight-saving 
materials.  Obviously,  because  these  figures 
were  gathered  at  different  times  and  under 
varying  circumstances,  they  are  not  in  exact 
agreement,  but  they  do  point  out  the  extent 
of  the  problem. 

The  question  usually  asked  by  those  who 
notice  so  many  seeing  children  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  is  “what  are  they  doing  there?” 
They  have  come  to  the  institution  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  In  some  cases,  the  ophthalmologist 
has  made  a  prognosis  of  future  blindness,  and 
it  is  felt  that,  since  the  child  will  live  the 
life  of  a  blind  person,  he  should  receive,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  amount  of  vision  he  now  pos¬ 
sesses,  the  same  education  that  a  blind  child 
receives.  In  the  first  place,  very  often  these 
prognoses  are  not  realized  and  the  vision 
improves  rather  than  diminishes.  Further¬ 
more,  the  emotional  havoc  which  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  works  on  a  child  is  tremendous.  The 
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youngster,  though  he  may  be  told  by  com¬ 
petent  doctors  that,  in  due  time,  he  will  be 
blind,  will  rarely  accept  the  fact  and  be  willing 
to  prepare  for  that  future  state.  Rather,  he 
resents  both  the  idea  and  any  attempts  to  force 
it  on  him.  He  can  see  and  he  wants  to  use 
his  eyes.  Unless  strictly  forbidden  by  the 
doctor,  he  should  do  so  as  long  as  he  can  in 
order  to  gain  as  many  visual  images  as  possi¬ 
ble.  These  will  be  of  far  more  value  to  him  in 

i 

later  life,  should  he  actually  become  blind, 
than  any  tactile  impressions  he  might  have 
gathered.  Braille  is  not  difficult  to  master. 
If  the  person  has  learned  to  read  after  sight 
is  really  gone,  he  will  want  this  new  skill  in 
order  to  continue  his  enjoyment  of  books,  and 
this  motivation  will  make  the  teaching  task 
a  much  easier  one.  However,  there  are  many 
educators  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  of  normal 
children,  who  believe  very  definitely  that 
this  group  belongs  in  a  school  for  the  blind. 

That  they  may  receive  good  ophthalmologi- 
cal  care  is  another  reason  why  children  with 
considerable  vision  are  sometimes  sent  to 
schools  for  the  blind.  A  glance  at  the  provi¬ 
sions  which  these  institutions  make  for  such 
services  will  show  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  are  inadequate.  Some  provide  no  such 
care;  others  supply  it  only  on  a  voluntary 
basis;  in  still  others,  a  routine  check-up  is 
made  one  or  more  times  a  year  or  treatment 
is  given  when  needed — that  is,  when  an  acute 
condition  arises.  Such  a  drastic  readjustment 
of  the  child’s  educational,  program  can  be 
avoided  even  where  the  school  does  provide 
good  ophthalmological  service,  since  similar 
treatment  can  usually  be  obtained  from  local 
eye  physicians,  from  travelling  eye  clinics  or 
in  the  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals 
conducted  in  connection  with  state  medical 
schools.  When  a  child  in  a  very  isolated  area 
needs  concentrated  eye  care  and  the  state 
school  can  provide  it,  there  would  be  some 
justification  for  sending  him  there  for  a  short 
period  of  time  but  certainly  not  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  arrangement. 
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Another  large  group  of  partially  seeing 
children  who  find  their  way  to  the  school  for 
the  blind  is  from  rural  areas  and  even  cities 
where  no  sight-saving  class  is  provided;  who 
have  failed  to  get  along  in  the  regular  classes. 
Children  with  normal,  or  superior,  intelligence 
can  often  adjust,  in  spite  of  poor  vision,  to 
the  work  of  the  regular  grade.  Even  if  they 
need  some  extra  help,  if  they  are  not  discipline 
problems,  teachers  will  make  an  effort  to  give 
them  special  materials  and  other  aids.  There¬ 
fore,  those  of  this  group  who  reach  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  are,  for  the  most  part,  either 
the  slow  learners  or  the  behavior  problems. 
Teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  are  not 
workers  of  miracles.  The  slow  learners  and 
discipline  problems  of  the  public  schools 
will  remain  slow  learners  and  discipline  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  state  institution.  If  efforts  are 
made  to  teach  either  group  braille,  their  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  augmented.  It  will  be  just  another 
unconquerable  hurdle  added  to  their  many 
other  frustrations.  If  they  do  learn  to  read 
it,  it  will  no  doubt  be  with  the  eyes,  and  this 
is  more  of  a  strain  than  reading  fine  print. 
Therefore,  the  only  excuse  for  sending  them 
to  the  school  is  invalidated.  In  addition,  the 
unnaturalness  of  group  living  in  an  institu¬ 
tion,  with  its  necessary  limitations  on  individ¬ 
ual  freedom,  is  not  an  easy  adjustment  situa¬ 
tion  for  any  child,  but,  for  one  who  has  had 
difficulty  in  acclimating  himself  to  a  public 
school  situation,  these  new  restraints  will  be 
especially  unacceptable.  The  child  is  being 
unfairly  penalized  because  the  educational 
system  has  not  made  adequate  provision  for 
him. 

With  a  little  planning,  study  and  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  of  the  regular  grade 
in  the  public  school,  the  partially  seeing  child 
could  be  cared  for  there  much  more  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Attention  by  the  teacher  to  seating  him 
near  the  blackboard  or  in  good  light,  the  use 
of  large  type  books  and  suitable  writing  ma¬ 
terials,  the  elimination  of  the  non-essentials 
in  reading  and  written  work,  and  the  alterna- 
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tion  of  short  periods  of  eye  work  with  times 

;  for  eye  rest  would  do  much  to  enable  the 
pupil  with  impaired  vision  to  stay  in  his  own 

*  home  and  obtain  his  education  in  his  own 
community. 

Then,  again,  we  are  told  that  a  partially  see¬ 
ing  child  should  go  to  a  school  for  the  blind 

•  for.  vocational  training.  This  is  false  reason¬ 
ing  on  two  counts.  First,  the  vocations  for 
which  training  is  given  in  these  schools  are  for 
blind  people  and  certainly  not  for  those  who 
have  vision  which  they  should  conserve. 
While  chair-caning,  broom-making,  sewing, 
knitting  and  the  like,  can  be  done  by  persons 
without  sight,  those  who  have  vision  will  use 
it  in  spite  of  every  effort  made  by  the  in¬ 
structor  to  have  them  rely  upon  touch. 
Second,  the  majority  of  residential  schools 
have  been  woefully  lax  in  keeping  the  courses 
taught  in  their  vocational  departments  at¬ 
tuned  to  modern  industrial  trends  and,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  basis  for  placement  in  a  sheltered 

'  workshop,  the  training  offered  will  do  little 
to  facilitate  the  vocational  adjustment  even  of 
those  who  are  totally  blind,  and  certainly  not 
of  those  with  vision. 

Still  others  with  partial  sight  are  admitted 
to  the  state  schools  on  the  assumption*  that 
they  will  better  adjust  to  their  handicap  there. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  child  could  be 
expected  to  become  any  better  adjusted  to 
low  vision  in  an  environment  where  many 
are  totally  blind  than  he  would  in  a  group 
in  which  he  eventually  must  work  and  live — 
that  of  those  with  normal  sight  in  his  home 
community. 

A  small,  and  possibly  the  least  excusable 
group  of  partially  seeing  children  whom  we 
find  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  composed 
of  those  who,  either  because  of  their  de¬ 
pendent  status  or  because  of  some  abnormal 
condition  in  their  homes,  have  come  under  the 
care  of  the  welfare  department  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  It  is  true  that  the  finding  of  good 
foster  homes  for  normal  children  has  become 
a  real  problem  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  even 


more  difficult  to  find  homes  for  those  with 
handicaps.  But  .these  children,  already  bur¬ 
dened  by  a  sense  of  insecurity  because  of  their 
handicaps,  need  the  feeling  of  belonging  and 
being  wanted  which  only  a  small  family 
group  and  never  even  the  very  best  of  institu¬ 
tions,  try  as  they  may,  can  give.  Every  possible 
effort  ought  to  be  made,  either  to  recondition 
the  child’s  own  home  so  that  he  can  remain 
in  it,  or  find  a  good  foster  home,  before 
placement  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  effected. 

Some  educators  of  the  blind  see  no  objec¬ 
tion,  or  will  admit  none,  to  allowing  the 
partially  seeing  to  enter  their  schools.  They 
even  advocate  accepting  such  pupils  on  the 
grounds  that  their  enrollment  has  declined 
somewhat  in  recent  years,  and  that  the  empty 
beds  might  just  as  well  be  filled  by  children 
with  partial  vision.  In  other  words,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  their  institutions,  they  propose  to 
take  into  them  children  who  might,  with  not 
too  much  effort  and  much  less  expense,  be 
more  adequately  educated  without  the  added 
handicap  of  being  taken  away  from  their 
own  homes. 

Others  admit  them  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
good  for  the  blind  to  have  partially  seeing 
children  in  the  school  since  association  with 
them  will  help  the  former  to  learn  better  how 
to  adjust  to  the  sighted  world.  To  be  sure, 
it  is  very  convenient  for  the  blind  to  have  at 
hand  persons  other  than  their  teachers  and 
housemothers  to  read  letters,  radio  programs, 
comics  and  the  like,  and  to  take  them  places. 
However,  it  causes  them  to  become  very  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  partially  seeing  associates. 
Whether  it  aids  their  future  adjustment  is 
doubtful,  and  any  such  advantage  is  gained 
at  the  expense  of  the  vision  and  the  personality 
of  the  partially  seeing  child. 

The  only  valid  excuse  for  allowing  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  children  who  have  enough 
vision  to  permit  them  to  work  later  as  see¬ 
ing  people  is  the  failure  of  the  state  to  pro¬ 
vide  an  adequate  education  for  them  in 
their  home  communities.  These  children 
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are  sighted,  not  blind,  and  the  education 
of  the  two  groups  is  very  different.  The  blind 
use  touch,  the  seeing  use  vision. 

Most  states  are  working  toward  or  at  least 
thinking  about  the  establishment  of  special 
classes  in  communities  of  all  sizes.  However, 
while  we  are  waiting  for  this  objective  to  be 
realized,  we  still  have  present  and  demanding 
our  attention  in  schools  for  the  blind  both  the 
partially  seeing  children  and  those  who  are 
legally  blind  but  with  sufficient  vision  to  be 
able  to  read  la/^.  1  ~int.  How  best  to  provide 
for  this  group  has  been  a  serious  problem  to 
thinking  teachers  and  superintendents  in  the 
field  in  recent  years. 

While  this  problem  of  the  partially  seeing 
in  schools  for  the  blind  has  existed  for  a 
long  time,  the  attention  recently  focused  on 
it  undoubtedly  has  been  brought  about  by 
two  factors.  Schools  in  general,  in  their  teach¬ 
ing,  have  been  putting  much  less  emphasis 
on  subject  matter  as  such  and  more  on  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  and  differences  of  the  individual 
child.  Then,  too,  we  now  know  from  ophthal¬ 
mologists  that  proper  use  of  one’s  vision  will 
sometimes  improve  it,  and  that  lack  of  use 
may  decrease  it.  This  was  not  fully  realized 
two  decades  ago. 

Sight  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  senses. 
Many  more  impressions  are  carried  to  the 
brain  by  this  sense  than  by  all  the  others  put 
together.  Therefore,  it  is  natural  that  any¬ 
one  with  vision  should  want  to  use  it.  Unless 
the  ophthalmologist  strictly  forbids  it,  what¬ 
ever  vision  a  child  has  can  and  should  be  used 
in  his  education. 

Schools  and  teachers  for  the  blind,  who  fail 
to  recognize  this  duty,  are  failing  to  give 
their  students  the  kind  of  an  education  to 
which,  on  the  basis  of  our  present-day  edu¬ 
cational  and  psychological  knowledge,  they 
are  entitled.  This  knowledge  makes  it  im¬ 
perative  to  recognize  individual  needs  and 
differences.  A  child  who  sees  will  resent 
learning  by  touch.  If  he  acquires  any  skill  in 
braille,  it  will  usually  have  been  under 


pressure,  and  reading  will  probably  be  done 
with  the  eyes.  When  he  grows  up,  the  child 
who  can  see  will  need  to  and  be  expected  to 
read  some  print.  If  he  knows  only  braille, 
he  will  indeed  be  handicapped. 

Whether  a  child  is  to  be  a  braille  or  a 
print  reader  should  be  a  very  individual 
matter.  There  should  be  no  set  limits  for 
eligibility  to  either  group — the  decision  should 
depend  upon  the  recommendations  and  prog¬ 
nosis  of  the  ophthalmologist,  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  teachers  and  parents.  An  educational 
program  planned  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
existing  eye  conditions  is  good  mental 
hygiene,  and,  at  the  same  time,  almost  a 
necessity  for  the  child  from  the  social  point 
of  view. 

The  responsibility  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  toward  those  of  its  pupils  who  have 
useful  vision  has  not  as  yet  received  nearly 
enough  attention.  Twenty  schools  have  estab¬ 
lished  classes  for  pupils  with  sufficient  vision 
to  read  print,  although  they  are  referred  to 
by  various  names — visual  aid,  useful  vision 
or  low  vision  classes.  These  are  carried  on  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  In  some  instances  there  are 
segregated  groups;  the  pupils  who  use  visual 
methods  being  taught  separately  from  those 
who  use  braille.  Other  classes  are  run  on  a 
cooperative  basis;  work  involving  reading 
and  writing  being  done  in  the  sight-saving 
room  and  other  subjects  being  taken  in  the 
regular  classes  along  with  the  blind  pupils. 
According  to  another  plan,  children  in  the 
primary  grades  who  have  vision  go  to  the 
sight-saving  teacher  for  reading  and  writing, 
or  for  all  subjects,  and  then,  when  they  enter 
the  fourth  grade,  go  along  with  the  braille 
students  in  the  regular  grades  for  all  work, 
but  continue  to  use  visual  materials  and 
methods.  Although  some  other  schools  have 
instituted  no  formal  sight-saving  program, 
if  suitable  texts  in  large  type  can  be  obtained, 
students  who  are  able  to  do  so  are  permitted 
to  use  them  instead  of  the  braille  books  and  to 
do  their  written  work  in  print.  However,  ther£ 
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are  still  some  superintendents  and  some 
teachers  who  refuse  to  recognize  or  tackle 
the  problem  and  who  will  permit  only  braille 
methods  in  their  schools  and  classes. 

One  factor  that  is  doubtless  responsible 
for  the  hesitation  of  many  schools  to  take  up 
this  work  is  the  scarcity  of  Clear  Type  ma¬ 
terials,  especially  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades  and  the  high  school.  Help  in  this 
direction  has  been  promised  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  At  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind  held  at  Perkins  Institution 
in  June,  1946,  A.  C.  Ellis,  former  Printing 
House  superintendent,  made  the  following 
statement:  “The  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has 
authorized  the  Superintendent  to  purchase 
equipment  and  make  all  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  publishing  such  sight  saving  ma¬ 
terials  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  the  press  has  been  delivered.” 
The  subsequent  illness  and  death  of  Mr. 
Ellis  has  somewhat  retarded  this  program, 
but  it  promises  a  not  too  remote  source  of 
large  type  books,  which  will  also  be  available 
in  braille. 

In  the  meantime,  the  problem  can  be  met 
partially  by  copying  materials  on  the  bulletin 
typewriter,  reading  aloud  to  students,  or 
using  materials  available  on  the  Talking 
Book,  the  radio,  films,  transcriptions  and  the 
phonograph.  Also,  as  the  child  grows  older, 
the  mechanics  of  reading  become  better  estab¬ 
lished  and  the  sight  vocabulary  grows  larger 
so  that  smaller  print  can  more  easily  be  read, 
even  by  the  partially  seeing  child.  The  alert 
teacher  will  find  among  regular  reading 
materials  many  books  in  dark  fourteen-  or 
twelve-point  type  which  her  pupils  can  read 
with  ease. 

Another  factor  which  has  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  recognition  by  schools  for  the  blind 
of  their  obligation  to  the  partially  seeing  child 
is  that  although  their  teachers  have  been 
trained  in  methods  of  instructing  the  blind 


they  know  very  little  about  the  education  of 
children  with  partial  vision.  However,  there 
are  numerous  sources  from  which  such 
knowledge  can  be  obtained.  Many  colleges 
and  universities  now  offer  summer  courses  in 
sight-saving  methods.  Teachers  in  schools  for 
the  blind  can  contact  teachers  of  sight-saving 
classes  in  nearby  cities,  getting  what  infor¬ 
mation  they  can  and  visiting  the  classes  when¬ 
ever  possible.  The  supervisor  of  such  classes, 
or  of  special  education,  can  be  of  great  assist¬ 
ance.  The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  is  a  fruitful  source  of  material 
on  this  subject.  Any  teacher  anxious  to  do  so, 
can  find  some  help  in  this  area. 

Many  teachers  of  the  blind  have  tended,  in 
their  teaching,  to  stick  too  closely  to  text¬ 
book  methods,  making  little  allowance  for 
individual  differences,  and  hence  have  not 
been  bothered  by  the  problem.  But,  as  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld  says,  “Unless  they  are 
bothered  by  the  problem,  they  will  be  bothered 
by  problem  children.”  Teachers  in  this  area 
must  be  aware  that  concreteness  is  the  out¬ 
standing  postulate  in  the  modern  philosophy 
of  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  that  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  must  be  met  if  teaching  is  to  be 
adequate. 

Some  superintendents  have  been  reluctant 
to  institute  a  useful  vision  program  in  their 
schools  on  the  ground  that  it  would  attract 
to  the  institution  more  partially  seeing  pupils 
than  could  possibly  be  cared  for  adequately. 
This  situation  could  be  met  by  a  more  careful 
case  study  of  each  applicant  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  his  application  only  if  there  is  no 
alternative  means  of  providing  an  educational 
program  for  that  particular  child,  or  if  the 
child  would  receive  some  special  benefit 
from  attendance  at  the  school.  In  each  case, 
all  other  possibilities  should  be  thoroughly 
surveyed  before  the  child  is  accepted. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  recommenda¬ 
tions,  if  carried  out,  might  help  to  improve 
the  hitherto  unsatisfactory  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  for  many  partially  seeing  children: 


THE  PARTIALLY  SEEING  CHILD 
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1.  The  establishment,  in  each  state  where 
it  is  not  already  in  existence,  of  some  agency 
to  supervise  the  education  of  partially  seeing 
and  blind  children  within  that  state.  This 
agency  would  work  cooperatively  with  the 
state  school  for  the  blind,  sight-saving  classes 
in  local  communities,  and  the  public  schools, 
so  that  after  a  careful  case  study  of  each  child, 
an  educational  program  could  be  worked  out 
which  would  best  fit  his  individual  needs. 

2.  When  admission  to  a  state  school  for 
the  blind  is  arranged  for  a  partially  seeing 
child,  it  be  regarded  only  as  temporary,  until 
such  time  as  a  special  class  is  established  in 
his  home  community,  or  special  materials  and 
equipment  are  available  in  his  local  school. 

3.  Visual  eligibility  requirements  both  of 
schools  for  the  blind  and  sight-saving  classes 
be  carefully  studied  to  determine  where  these 
should  be  set  so  as  to  place  the  child  with 
partial  vision  where  he  will  be  most  ade¬ 
quately  cared  for. 

4.  Efforts  be  made  by  schools  for  the  blind 
to  provide  more  adequate  and  thorough 
ophthalmological  care,  not  only  so  that  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  staff  members  may  know  exactly 
how  much,  and  what  type  of,  use  each  child 
should  make  of  his  eyes,  so  as  to  derive  the 
most  benefit  from  his  sight  with  the  least  risk, 
but  also  so  that  all  possible  steps  may  be  taken 
to  improve  vision  and  thus  expedite  the  return 
of  the  child  to  the  public  schools. 

5.  Teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind  be 
more  alert  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  un¬ 
ending  array  of  individual  differences,  not 
only  in  mental  ability,  emotional  stability, 
educational  background,  physical  health  and 
personality  development,  but  also  in  visual 
ability  which  their  pupils  present.  In  addition 
to  providing  for  individual  differences  among 
their  pupils  in  other  abilities,  teachers  must 
plan  their  activities  so  that  each  child  is 
trained  in  the  use  of  his  eyes  in  order  that  he 
may  derive  full  value  from  whatever  sight 
he  possesses. 


AMERICA,  CALLING 

The  American-Oriental  Friendship  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  announces  the  publication  of  a 
new  magazine,  America  Calling,  sometime 
early  in  1948.  This  will  supplement  their 
present  publication,  Asia  Calling.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  two  magazines  will  constitute  a 
bridge  across  the  gap. between  “children  and 
youth  unable  to  communicate  because  of  lan¬ 
guage  barriers.”  Mrs.  J.  R.  Saunders,  editor  of 
Asia  Calling,  writes,  “Exchange  of  ideas  be¬ 
tween  Occidental  and  Oriental  children  has 
been  limited  chiefly  in  the  past  to  those  for¬ 
tunate  persons  who  had  some  adult  friend  to 
act  as  intermediary  and  translator.  Asia  Call¬ 
ing  and  America  Calling  provide  the  trans¬ 
lation  which  is  needed  in  order  to  have  nine- 
to-fifteen  year  olds  share  their  ideas  about 
hobbies,  sports,  religion,  music,  art,  literature 
and  life. 

A  strictly  non-profit  organization,  the  Am¬ 
erican-Oriental  Friendship  Association,  Jnc., 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  gifts  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  friends  of  the  Orient.  All  articles 
and  illustrations  for  Asia  Calling  are  con¬ 
tributed;  writers  and  artists  get  only  “the  fun 
and  the  glory”.  The  subscription  price  for  a 
year  (ten  issues)  is  $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL 

The  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  which  is  composed  of  educators  and 
social  workers  interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  handicapped  child,  will  hold  its  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Convention  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  from  April  25-28, 1948. 

Convention  headquarters  will  be  at  Hotel 
Fort  Des  Moines.  Individuals  interested  in  at¬ 
tending  this  convention  should  make  their 
reservations  early  by  writing  to:  Mrs.  Betty 
Whitford,  629  Third  Street,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 


CONSISTENCY  IN  WORLD  USE  OF  BRAILLE 

P.  M.  ADVANI 


Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie’s  “Same  Sound,  Same  Sign” 
articles  in  the  October  and  November,  1946  issues  of  the 
Outlook,  have  aroused  some  controversy.  Herewith,  we 
publish  an  article  by  Mr.  P.  ^M.  Advani,  founder  and  for 
the  past  twenty-five  years  head  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  Karachi,  Pakistan.  Mr.  Advani  assisted  in  preparing  a 
uniform  code  for  his  native  province,  Sindhi;  and  served 
on  the  committee  which  laid  down  the  principles  for  the 
devising  of  a  uniform  braille  code  for  India,  as  well  as 
on  the  committee  of  experts  which  actually  devised  the 
code. 

What  can  be  attained? 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  discussed  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  October  and  November,  1946 
issues  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind.  He  tells 
us  that  consistency  in  the  world  use  of  braille 
should  consist  in  the  adoption  of  the  “same 
sound,  same  sign”  principle,  and  that  it  has 
been  adopted  in  “the  whole  of  Europe  .  .  . 
both  for  modern  languages  and  for  classical 
Greek  and  Latin.  The  whole  of  North  and 
South  America,  through  the  medium  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Spanish  and  Portugese  brailles, 
follow  suit.  .  .” 

Is  this  true,  or  is  it  the  result  of  a  tendency 
in  English  character,  “who  are  notoriously 
lazy  in  learning  a  second  language”?  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie  has  done  a  great  lot  of 
work  in  the  organization  of  blind  welfare 
and  has  travelled  widely  and  therefore  is  an 
authority  on  these  subjects.  Where  he  speaks 
of  India  he  does  so  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  Officer  on  Special 
Duty  (Blindness)  with  the  Government  of 
India  for  five  years  as  well  as  the  Founder 
and  Director  of  the  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for 
the  Indian  War-blinded.  Yet  facts  must  be 
faced. 

Braille  was  invented  by  a  young  French¬ 


man  who  arranged  the  sixty-three  signs  ob¬ 
tained  by  combinations  of  six  dots  in  five 
lines  of  ten  each  and  two  lines  of  six  and 
seven  respectively.  The  first  five  lines  are 
arranged  in  a  vertical  symmetry,  so  that  the 
last  four  are  obtained  from  the  first  by  simple 
additions  and  alterations.  He  then  assigned 
the  twenty-five  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet 
as  used  for  French  to*  the  first  twenty-five 
signs  (w  does  not  occur  in  French)  and  as¬ 
signed  other  letters  of  the  French  alphabet, 
obtained  by  placing  diacritical  marks  over 
some  of  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  to 
some  more  signs,  the  punctuations  to  the 
fifth  line  and  some  language  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  signs  to  the  signs  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
lines.  When  Braille  was  later  used  for  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  general  French  plan  was  accepted. 
But  in  place  of  the  accented  letters  of  the 
French  alphabet,  English  uses  many  of  the 
Braille  signs  for  diagraphs — combinations  of 
two  or  more  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which 
frequently  occur  in  the  English  language. 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  other  European  lan¬ 
guages  also  use  the  first  twenty-five  signs  of 
Braille  for  the  same  twenty-five  letters  of  the 
Roman  alphabet  as  far  as  these  are  used  in 
those  languages,  and  the  rest  for  their  other 
needs.  Thus,  outside  the  first  twenty-five 
signs  of  Braille,  and  the  signs  used  for  punc¬ 
tuations,  etc.,  no  one  can  pretend  that  there 
is  any  kind  of  consistency  in  the  use  of  Braille 
in  Europe. 

Those  born  in  English-speaking  countries 
do  not  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  every 
letter  of  the  English  alphabet  changes  its 
sound  value  from  word  to  word  and  some- 
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times  in  the  same  word  used  in  two  or  more 
different  senses.  But  foreigners  when  they 
learn  English  are  very  conscious  of  this  fact, 
very  much  to  their  cost.  So  that  for  English 
alone,  none  of  the  first  twenty-five  signs  of 
Braille  follows  a  consistent  “same  sound, 
same  sign”  principle.  But  as  we  go  from  lan¬ 
guage  to  language  in  Europe  and  America 
the  absence  of  this  consistency  becomes  more 
apparent. 

Where  then  lies  world  consistency  in  the 
use  of  Braille?  While  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  the  sounds  attached  to  these  letters, 
change  from  language  to  language,  there  are 
certain  symbols  used  in  reading  and  writing 
which  retain  consistent  values  in  human 
thought  and  should  have  common  signs  as¬ 
signed  to  them  in  a  symbology,  like  that  of 
Braille,  the  sixty-three  signs  of  which  are  used 
all  over  the  world.  These  are  the  ten  figures 
of  the  Arabic  system  in  arithmetic,  the  punc¬ 
tuation  marks,  and  various  other  signs — such 
as  the  numeral  sign,  the  letter  sign,  the  poetry 
sign,  the  abbreviation  sign,  etc.,  so  familiar 
to  all  those  who  use  Braille.  Another  con¬ 
sistency  which  would  have  world  application 
is  the  use  of  Braille  for  musical  notation. 

The  order  in  which  Braille  arranged  the 
first  ten  of  his  signs  can  be  improved  and 
made  more  symmetrical.  But  he  used  them 
for  the  ten  figures — i,  2,  3,  ...  9,  0,  in  the 
order  in  which  he  arranged  them  and  they 
have  come  to  be  used  the  same  way  all  over 
the  world  and  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if 
anybody  interfered  with  this  consistency  in 
the  use  of  Braille  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  punctuation  marks  for  which  the  fifth 
line  of  Braille  is  used  are  also  applicable 
to  all  languages  and  could  be  used  with  uni¬ 
versal  consistency.  So  the  other  signs  men¬ 
tioned  above.  For  music  the  first  seven  signs 
in  each  line  of  Braille  are  used  to  form  an 
octave  and  the  original  arrangement  of  the 
Braille  signs  has  become  essential  to  the  use 
of  Braille  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Braille  signs,  as  their  author  origi¬ 


nally  put  it,  has  created  round  it  a  world  con¬ 
sistency  in  the  use  of  Braille,  and  has  there¬ 
fore  acquired  great  importance. 

In  1941,  the  Government  of  India,  realis¬ 
ing  the  urgent  need  for  a  uniform  code  for 
Indian  languages,  invited  experts  from  all 
over  the  country  to  advise  them  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  majority  of  these  were  using  codes 
based  upon  sound  correspondence  with  Eng¬ 
lish,  yet  their  codes  were  different.  The  whole 
lot  of  them  agreed  on  certain  principles  for 
the  devising  of  a  uniform  code  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  an  expert  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  draw  up  such  a  code.  The  princi¬ 
ples  laid  down  definitely  rejected  the  “same 
sound,  same  sign”  principle  as  utterly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  application  except  in  the  limited 
sphere  of  Indian  languages,  and  recognized 
the  great  value  of  Braille’s  order  of  signs 
from  the  international  point  of  view.  After 
the  code  drawn  up  by  the  expert  committee 
had  been  circulated  for  criticism,  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  in  his  report  to  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Government  of  India  Boards 
of  Education  and  Health,  a  document  of 
immense  value  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind 
in  India,  wrote  in  1944:  “The  Expert  Com¬ 
mittee  .  .  .  duly  submitted  the  code  it  de¬ 
signed.  The  Central  Advisory  Board  of 
Education  referred  the  Code  to  the  Prov¬ 
inces  and  States  (of  India)  for  their  com¬ 
ments;  .  .  .  The  replies  expressed  approval 
of  the  Code,  except  for  minor  modifications 
of  a  technical  character  which  were  under 
consideration  by  the  Expert  Committee.  In 
view  of  the  generally  favourable  reception  of 
the  Code  by  the  Provinces  and  the  States, 
this  Committee  recommends  its  adoption  as 
the  Uniform  Braille  Code  for  India.”  At  this 
time  Sir  Clutha  rightly  felt  that  as  he  was 
unacquainted  with  Indian  languages,  the 
designing  of  a  uniform  code  for  these  lan¬ 
guages  was  the  business  of  Indians  them- 
selves.  But  after  the  Code  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  finally  by  Government  he  felt  that  the 
principles  laid  down  in  India  in  1941  were 
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wrong  and  laid  emphasis  on  this  principle  of 
“same  sound,  same  sign,”  which  at  present 
does  not  exist  as  a  world  principle. 

It  would  be  a  great  advance  in  the  “one 
world”  idea  if  the  principle  of  “same  sound, 
same  sign”  could  come  to  exist  for  purposes 
of  reading  and  writing  all  over  the  world,  not 
only  for  the  blind,  but  for  the  sighted  as  well. 
But  before  this  can  be  done  English  must 
become  phonetic,  and  an  alphabet  must  be 
devised,  preferably  of  a  simpler  form  based 


on  Pitman’s  shorthand,  which  will  cover 
all  the  sounds  used  in  the  speech  of  man  on 
the  five  continents.  Perhaps  even  that  day  will 
come,  and  then  even  Braille  will  have  to  go, 
for  sixty-three  signs  are  too,  too  few  for  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  sounds  human  voice  can  pro¬ 
duce  and  we  might  have  to  revert  to  some 
other  scheme,  perhaps  like  the  “New  York 
Point”  system  which  was  rejected  by  the 
American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind  in  1918. 


RETURN  TO  MANHOOD 


LLOYD  W.  GREENWOOD 


It  is  far  too  easy  to  be  a  well-adjusted  blind 
man.  Before  I  am  roasted  over  a  slow  fire  for 
this  statement  I  beg  leave  to  define  it. 

The  standards  which  one  must  attain  to  be 
considered  a  well-adjusted  blind  man  are  as 
follows : 

1.  To  be  able  to  blow  your  own  nose  with¬ 
out  assistance. 

2.  To  refrain  from  showing  suicidal  ten¬ 
dencies  in  public. 

As  soon  as  we  progress  beyond  these  two 
points  we  become  exceptional.  We  can  do  as 
much  as  people  expect  the  blind  to  do  so 
there  is  no  necessity  for  further  improve¬ 
ment. 

If  the  graduation  requirements  for  Oxford 
University  consisted  merely  of  being  able  to 
spell  correctly  plus  the  multiplication  table, 
the  college  degree  wouldn’t  be  of  much  value 
to  anyone  looking  for  a  good  job.  It  would, 
of  course,  make  it  much  easier  to  graduate 
writh  honors. 

Editor’s  note:  This  copy  of  an  editorial  by  Lloyd  H. 
Greenwood,  executive  director  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association,  which  appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
BVA  Bulletin  should  prove  thought-provoking  to 
workers  with  the  blind  as  well  as  to  blind  persons. 


It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  low  stand¬ 
ards  set  for  blind  persons  make  it  much 
harder  for  them  to  get  along  in  our  present 
day  competition.  This  competition  requires 
qualities  which  are  equal  to  those  of  sighted 
people.  If  the  blind  man  need  not  be  inde¬ 
pendent  or  even  employed  to  be  exceptional, 
how  can  he  ever  expect  to  earn  his  own  self- 
respect. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  individual  sets 
his  own  standards.  Instead  it  seems  that  so¬ 
ciety  sets  them  for  him.  Society’s  standards  for 
the  blind  are  set  according  to  its  own  mis¬ 
conception  of  his  capabilities. 

Normal  standards  for  a  good  bricklayer  I 
have  risen  considerably  in  the  past  few  years. 

He  has  to  know  all  the  new  methods  of  brick¬ 
laying  and  must  do  a  neater  job.  He  will  fail 
if  he  cannot  meet  these  standards.  Strangely 
enough  the  standards  for  a  well-adjusted 
blind  man  have  remained  about  the  same 
since  the  invention  of  that  disability. 

Because  it  is  easy  to  do  the  few  simple 
things  which  are  expected  of  us  we  escape 
being  called  lazy,  incompetent,  etc.  Few  peo¬ 
ple  would  dare  to  apply  these  terms  to  a 
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blind  person.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  apply  these  terms  to  ourselves,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  seem  to  fit.  This  is  the  most 
uncomfortable  type  of  name  calling. 

The  only  way  to  stop  this  internal  name 
calling  is  to  live  up  to  our  own  individual 
standards.  We  can’t  fool  ourselves  about  our 
capabilities.  If  we  are  using  blindness  as  an 
excuse  to  take  it  easy  and  be  waited  upon, 
we  know  it.  We  may  not  know  that  we  will 
sooner  or  later  pay  for  this  by  losing  our 
self-respect  and  confidence. 

It’s  no  easy  job  for  us  to  regain  our  inde¬ 
pendence  because  we  can  expect  no  encourage¬ 
ment  from  society.  A  healthy  sighted  per¬ 
son  who  will  not  accept  his  share  of  responsi¬ 
bility  gets  prodded  into  action  by  his  family 
and  the  public. 

We  can  probably  help  each  other  with  a 
prod  or  two  in  the  right  direction.  We  need 
not  accept  independent  nose  blowing  as  the 
pinnacle  of  achievement  in  our  own  group. 
We  need  not  be  over  tolerant  of  the  blind 
person  who  stops  trying  as  soon  as  he  has 
fooled  the  public.  Let’s  dare  to  be  truthful 
*nnd  set  the  standards  where  we  know  they 
should  be.  Why  don’t  we  make  it  as  hard  to 
be  a  good  blind  man  as  it  is  to  be  a  good 
bricklayer  ? 

If  a  man  is  young  and  healthy  let’s  not  let 
him  shrug  off  his  responsibility  to  overcome 
his  handicap  and  provide  for  himself  and  his 
family  just  because  he  is  blind.  We  know  that 
the  physical  limitations  of  blindness  can  be 
overcome  if  one  is  willing  to  work  hard 
enough  at  practicing  new  techniques.  We  also 
know  that  the  social  and  psychological  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness  can  be  beaten.  Any  one  of 
us  who  remains  dependent  and  thinks  that 
the  world  owes  him  a  living  is  either  too 
lazy  to  try  or  else  he  has  a  mental  problem. 

We  can  make  it  uncomfortable  for  the  lazy 
ones  and  offer  understanding  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  on  the  other  problems.  At  any  rate 
let’s  agree  that  blindness  alone  does  not  give  a 
man  the  right  to  be  helpless. 


FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Foundation  again  calls  attention  to  the 
scholarships  available  to  blind  students  who 
wish  to  attend  college  or  some  professional 
school  to  fit  themselves  for  a  vocation. 

Fourteen  scholarships  are  awarded  each 
year  and  any  student  in  the  United  States  is 
eligible,  provided  he  is  not  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age  and  has  central  visual  acuity  of 
less  than  20/200.  Academic  record,  character, 
personality,  financial  need,  and  practicability 
of  vocational  objective  are  the  factors  which 
the  Foundation  Scholarship  Committee  takes 
into  consideration  in  making  decisions.  The 
maximum  grant  is  $300  for  the  academic  year, 
and  grants  are  subject  to  renewal  in  subse¬ 
quent  years  if  the  student’s  work  is  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Since  the  Foundation  scholarships  are  in¬ 
tended  as  a  supplement  to,  rather  than  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for,  public  funds,  students  are  asked  to 
make  application  to  the  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  service  for  the  blind  in  their  home 
states,  before  applying  to  the  Foundation.  If 
rehabilitation  funds  are  available  and  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  student’s  needs,  he  will  not 
need  Foundation  assistance. 

Applications  for  scholarships  should  reach 
the  Foundation  office  not  later  than  April  1st, 
preceding  the  academic  year  for  which  the 
scholarship  is  sought.  Application  blanks  will 
be  sent  on  request.  Address:  Secretary, 
Scholarship  Committee,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


GUY  NICKESON  DIES 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  of  the  death  of 
Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Executive  Director,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  on  Sunday,  January  18,  1948.  Mr. 
Nickeson  succeeded  H.  Randolph  Latimer  in 
this  position  upon  the  latter’s  death  July  15, 
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“VARONA  SUAREZ” 

MARY  B.  LOVE 


Ever  since  the  year  1 878  there  have  been 
independent  projects  for  the  assistance  and 
education  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Cuba,  but  none  of  them  has  succeeded,  mainly 
due  to  lack  of  financial  backing.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  failure  of  a  project  instituted  by 
a  Catholic  priest,  Father  Diego,  some  Cuban 
ladies  interested  in  his  effort  appealed  to  Dr. 
Manuel  Varona  Suarez,  at  that  time  a  well 
known  figure  in  public  life  who  had  been  the 
Mayor  of  the  City.  He  responded  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  inviting  a  very  exclusive  group  of  ladies 
of  high  social  standing,  to  assist  him.  And  so 
on  the  26th  of  February  1926  the  Fundacion 
Cultural  para  Ciegos  “Varona  Suarez”  was 
born.  Unfortunately  Dr.  Varona  Suarez  died 
a  year  later,  but  the  ladies  carried  on  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Graziella  Cabrera  de 
Certiz,  who  devoted  herself  to  the  work  and 
courageously  faced  the  many  economic  and 
moral  problems  which  arose,  tackling  them 
with  kindly  intelligence. 

The  school  was  started  in  a  small  house  in 
Habana  with  four  pupils.  Two  of  these  original 
pupils  are  still  with  the  school;  one,  a  sweet 
girl  but  mentally  deficient,  had  to  be  removed 
to  a  hospital;  and  the  fourth,  a  boy,  chose  to 
lead  a  more  independent  life  and  so  became  a 
ne’er-do-well.  The  only  person  with  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Braille  in  Habana  at  that  time  was  a 
Sra.  Ascension  Sedeiro  and  she  was  invited  to 
take  on  the  job  of  Principal  of  the  school.  She 
soon  taught  other  teachers  and  under  their  in¬ 
telligent  guidance  and  enthusiasm,  new  pupils 
coming  to  the  school  learnt  that  God-send  to 
all  blind  people,  the  Braille  alphabet.  Mean¬ 


while  the  ladies  set  themselves  to  raise  money 
for  the  Foundation.  Memberships  were  solic¬ 
ited  and  some  of  the  most  brilliant  social 
charitable  functions  in  Habana  were  given  to 
raise  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  home  for  the 
blind;  for  the  ladies  believed  that,  with  a 
building  of  its  own,  the  future  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  would  be  assured.  In  six  years  this  dream 
came  true,  and  the  school  is  still  in  the  same 
location — a  large,  sunny,  airy  house  surround¬ 
ed  by  ample  garden  space.  As  money  became 
available  plans  were  put  into  practice  for  the 
education,  welfare  and  recreation  of  the  blind 
children. 

In  1933  political  revolution  caused  a  serious 
depression  in  Cuba.  The  unsettled  conditiofi 
of  the  country  was  reflected  in  the  internal 
problems  of  the  school.  Not  only  was  there 
insufficient  money  to  pay  for  food  and  other 
living  expenses,  but  some  of  the  adult  pupils, 
ambitious  and  unable  to  understand  the  eco¬ 
nomic  picture  as  a  whple,  started  a  serious 
movement  against  the  discipline  of  the  school 
and  caused  a  great  deal  of  discontent.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  had  to  be  expelled; 
twelve  other  students  followed  them  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  founded  a  rival  institution.  Other 
pupils  followed  their  example  and  today  there 
are  sixteen  rival  institutions.  This  dissipation 
of  effort  has  done  untold  harm  to  the  interests 
of  the  blind  in  general,  as  can  readily  be  un¬ 
derstood — a  deplorable  state  of  affairs. 

The  Varona  Suarez  Foundation  has  had  to 
face  all  manner  of  difficulties.  The  many  years 
of  poverty  when  money  collected  sufficed  only 
to  pay  for  food,  brought  to  a  halt  all  communi- 
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cations  with  foreign  institutions.  Charity  func¬ 
tions  were  less  productive  and  could  not  be 
given  so  often.  However,  with  the  aid  of  good 
friends,  such  as  the  Lions  Club  of  Habana, 
other  generous  donors  and  some  official  help, 
the  Foundation  kept  going.  Then  in  1944,  a 
lucky  year  for  the  school,  by  Presidential  de¬ 
cree,  one  quarter  of  a  yearly  lottery  drawing 
was  allocated  to  the  Varona  Suarez  School.  In 
addition  to  this  it  received  about  $40,000  be¬ 
queathed  by  Sr.  Fernando  Panne  at  his  death. 
Other  small  donations  have  proved  that,  little 
by  little,  the  splendid  work  of  the  Foundation 
is  being  recognized  by  the  public  in  general. 

When,  having  studied  Braille  with  the  Jun¬ 
ior  League  of  Mexico  City,  I  went  to  the 
Varona  Suarez  School  to  volunteer  my  serv¬ 
ices,  I  was  delighted  with  the  place:  The  large, 
airy  dormitories,  where  the  girls  sleep — all 
decorated  in  pink  and  white — the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  as  clean  as  a  pin — the  beautifully 
kept  gardens,  and  the  little  prefabricated  house 
in  the  yard  where  some  of  the  older  girls  live 
and  keep  house.  The  place  is  not  an  institu¬ 
tion,  it  is  a  real  home.  I  was  also  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  happy  children  dressed  in 
blue  and  white  seersucker  dresses  or  navy  blue 
trousers  and  white  shirts,  and  in  the  teachers 
themselves  who,  without  exception  struck  me 
as  being  loving,  kindly  people.  Yes,  the  Varona 
Suarez  School  has  a  happy  atmosphere,  in  spite 
of  its  sad  reason  for  being.  There  are  at  present 
80  pupils. 

All  of  them  receive  instruction  and  are 
helped  to  develop  their  capacities  in  the  var¬ 
ious  activities  which  the  school  offers:  music, 
English,  sports,  bookbinding,  typing,  cooking, 
manual  training,  commerce,  as  well  as  the 
regular  schooling  in  Spanish.  The  teachers  are 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
are  really  doing  a  wonderful  job  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Cuban  blind. 
The  idea  of  making  the  children  useful  is  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  mind.  One  adult  pupil,  who  came 
to  the  school  in  1926,  is  assistant  to  the  orches¬ 
tra  leader  and  in  charge  of  copying  music 
books,  for  which  he  is  paid;  another  cooks  and 


serves  and  has  quite  a  talent  for  acting;  three 
boys  are  in  charge  of  a  little  stand  in  the  corner 
of  the  garden  facing  on  the  street.  Here  they 
sell  soft  drinks,  cigarettes,  hot  coffee,  etc. 
They  purchase  the  supplies,  keep  the  accounts 
and  manage  everything  very  successfully.  The 
profits  are  divided  four  ways — one  fourth  for 
the  school  and  the  remaining  three  fourths  for 
the  three  partners.  Many  more  cases  could  be 
stated,  but  I  will  not  try  your  patience. 

I  must  tell  you  about  the  particular  friend 
of  the  American  ladies  who  volunteered  their 
services  in  order  to  enlarge  the  library.  Jose 
Manuel  Barrios  was  born  in  poverty  down  the 
Island — by  the  time  he  was  six  years  old  he 
was  completely  blind.  His  childhood  was  mis¬ 
erable  except  for  one  short  interlude  during 
which  he  was  in  a  hospital  and  the  pet  of  the 
nurses.  As  a  young  man  he  left  his  family  and 
went  into  a  town — for  over  a  year  he  slept  in 
an  empty  theater  at  night  and  walked  the 
streets  during  the  day.  He  finally  got  to  Ha¬ 
bana,  a  penniless,  illiterate  boy  of  about  19 
and  went  into  two  different  schools.  He  suf¬ 
fered  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  these  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ventures,  and  his  character  showed  the 
effects  of  the  bitterness  and  violence  of  his 
early  life.  At  the  age  of  21  he  came  to  the 
Varona  Suarez  School. 

From  the  beginning  he  showed  intelligence 
and  during  the  internal  troubles  at  the  school 
he  remained  loyal.  He  can  really  be  called  a 
self-made  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  for 
now,  at  the  age  of  42,  he  is  the  paid  librarian, 
speaks  and  writes  beautiful  Spanish,  reads  and 
writes  English  remarkably  well,  and  in  the 
two  years  that  I  have  been  working  with  him 
I  have  never  seen  a  sign  of  bad  temper  or 
impatience. 

Last  June,  after  21  years  in  the  school  he 
married  a  partially  blind  girl — a  former  pupil 
at  the  school,  and  they  live  in  a  little  apart¬ 
ment  not  far  from  the  school.  So  in  21  years 
he  has  dominated  his  character,  acquired  an 
excellent  education,  and  is  a  self-supporting 
married  man.  His  library  is  always  shining 
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and  tidy  and  I  have  never  seen  a  harder 
worker.  There  being  no  extra  machines,  sev¬ 
eral  of  us  go  to  the  school  and  dictate  to  him 
in  Spanish  or  English.  The  library  is  growing 
slowly  but  surely,  but  we  feel  that  with  extra 
machines  there  we  could  do  so  much  more. 
Through  our  efforts  we  have  been  able  to  buy 
some  books  in  Mexico  and  any  available  books 
in  Spanish  in  the  United  States,  but  this  is  not 

sufficient.  On  the  whole  books  in  English  are 
too  difficult  for  most  of  the  children,  so  there 
is  a  real  need  for  more  reading  matter  in 
Spanish. 


RADIO  ENGINEERING 
INSTITUTE 

Wider  recognition  of  the  work  done  at 
the  Radio  Engineering  Institute  in  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
clients  from  seventeen  different  states  and 
from  Hawaii  and  Canada  have  attended  the 
school.  According  to  LaVon  Peterson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Institute,  a  course  in  electrical 
household  appliance  repair  will  start  in  the 
near  future  to  meet  the  needs  of  some  of  these 
clients. 

A  letter  to  a  prospective  student  from  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  Melvin  Rothmiller, 
who  operates  “Mel’s  Radio  Shop”  in  Wayne, 
Nebraska,  illustrates  the  way  in  which  train¬ 
ing  received  at  the  Institute  can  benefit  a 
blind  student.  Mr.  Rothmiller  writes,  “.  .  .  I 
operate  a  very  small  shop,  and  I  operate  it 
alone.  I  am  so  very  nearly  independent  that 
I  do  not  list  sighted  help  as  an  expense.  I  need 
one  or  two  tubes  identified  per  week  and  the 
lady  in  the  neighborhood  cafe  reads  the  num¬ 
bers  for  me  if  they  can  be  found.  There  are 
occasions  when  tube  type  numbers  cannot  be 
found,  but  they  can  be  guessed  at  when  one 
has  knowledge  of  the  age  of  the  radio,  etc. 
When  parts  arrive  from  the  wholesale  house, 
I  mark  the  tube  cartons  in  Braille,  or  lay 
them  in  order,  and  keep  them  that  way.  The 


meter  which  I  have  sorts  resistors,  and  con¬ 
densers  can  be  sorted  either  by  physical  size, 
or  with  the  aid  of  the  meter  ...  It  is  possible 
for  a  blind  person  to  test  tubes,  and  thus  to 
match  the  services  of  his  competitor  with 
ease. 

“I  may  be  somewhat  slow  in  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  parts,  but  in  analyzing  the  trouble 
I  catch  up  with  the  loss,  for  I  do  not  need  to 
look  up  the  diagram  in  one  of  the  14  volumes 
of  radio  diagrams  which  have  been  printed 
within  the  last  twenty  years. 

“My  classmates  and  I  were  taught  why 
radio  works,  and  we  built  radio  circuits  to 
make  them  seem  real  and  vital.  I  know  my 
circuits  so  that  differences  in  part  place¬ 
ments  do  not  bother  me. 

“A  good  working  knowledge  of  the  basic 
radio  circuits  will  enable  you  to  identify  tubes, 
parts,  and  characteristic  troubles  of  certain 
makes  of  radios. 

“A  person  cannot  help  but  become  familiar 
with  features  of  cabinet  design,  so  that  he  can 
identify  the  popular  makes  of  radios.  It  would 
be  possible  to  service  fifty  radios  without  ever 
having  to  know  their  brand  names  .  .  . 

“My  shop  has  kept  me  off  the  assistance 
rolls  since  the  first  of  February,  when  the 
doors  were  opened  for  business.  In  the  past 
nine  months  I  have  saved  the  taxpayers 
$350.00.  In  other  words,  the  saving  amounts 
to  half  of  my  tuition.  In  the  next  three  years, 
I  shall  have  saved  the  taxpayers  an  amount 
equal  to  my  tuition  and  more  than  equal  to 
the  amount  spent  by  the  state  in  purchasing 
my  equipment.  Is  this  sound  economy?  .  .  . 

“When  a  student  completes  his  training  at 
Radio  Engineering  Institute  he  has  had  six 
months  of  radio  servicing  with  his  own  equip¬ 
ment,  servicing  done  under  competent  super¬ 
vision,  so  that  he  can  ask  questions  and  work 
out  servicing  procedures. 

“A  radio  is  the  most  complicated  inexpen¬ 
sive  piece  of  equipment  yet  designed,  but  a 
blind  person  who  is  properly  equipped  and 
trained  can  cope  with  it  and  win.” 
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SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE 


St.  Dunstan’s  has  gone  along  cheerfully 
and  smoothly  since  the  issue  of  our  Bulletin 
No.  12,  on  Feb.  ist,  1947.  New  men  continue 
to  arrive  whose  blindness  is  chiefly  due  to 
medical  causes.  The  roll  of  those  in  training 
stands  at  109.  The  flow  of  men,  leaving  on 
the  completion  of  their  training,  continues 
also,  and  the  work  of  resettlement  is  going 
full  blast.  This  includes  building  of  houses, 
contributing  to  marriages,  getting  the  men’s 
equipment  set  up  in  their  villages  and  a 
hundred  and  one  tasks  of  all  kinds. 

Some  of  the  men  who,  on  their  return 
home,  found  a  lack  of  sympathy  and  help¬ 
fulness  in  their  villages,  are  now  returning 
to  St.  Dunstan’s.  Among  such  is  poor  Maklesh 
Mian  who  has  lost  both  his  hands  in  addition 
to  being  totally  blind.  He  declared  that  his 
family  and  village  lost  all  interest  in  him 
as  soon  as  his  money  was  finished  and  that 
it  is  only  at  St.  Dunstan’s  that  he  is  under¬ 
stood.  He  is  now  busily  employed  as  a  chap- 
rassi,  taking  messages  and  guiding  men 
from  one  part  of  our  large  compound  to 
another.  He  has  become  very  skilled  at  get¬ 
ting  about  alone,  at  washing,  dressing  and 
feeding  himself,  etc. 

Among  those  to  leave  was  Saw  Jackie,  a 
Burman  Karen,  blinded  early  in  1942,  who 
came  to  us  in  November,  1943.  He  had  then 
endured  twenty  months  of  total  blindness  with 
none  to  help  or  comfort  him,  sitting  about 
lonely  and  helpless  in  a  foreign  land  among 
people  who  could  not  speak  his  language.  For 
his  first  ten  days  at  St.  Dunstan’s  he  lay  in  bed, 
buried  in  blankets.  To  every  attempt  made 
to  rouse  his  interest  he  turned  his  face  to 


the  wall  and  murmured  from  the  depths 
of  his  misery,  “If  I  can’t  have  my  eyes  back 
I  only  want  to  die.”  It  was  a  Braille  watch 
that  first  caught  his  interest.  It  was  given 
to  him  by  a  blinded  British  officer,  Capt.  G. 
Preston,  of  the  Burma  Regiment  who  had 
the  terrible  misfortune  to  lose  both  his  hands 
as  well  as  his  sight.  From  that  moment 
Jackie  went  ahead  rapidly,  mastering  type¬ 
writing,  Braille  reading  and  writing,  music, 
net  bag  making,  knitting,  basket  making, 
etc.  We  are  sending  Rs.  5000  to  the  Governor 
of  Burma  for  his  resettlement  and  aftercare, 
— housing,  marriage  expenses  and  so  forth. 
He  has  taken  with  him  a  typewriter,  a  gift 
from  St.  Dunstan’s  which  will  be  of  great 
use  to  him  in  his  future  life.  While  in  Ran¬ 
goon  recently  I  arranged,  through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  for  Jackie 
to  be  given  employment  there.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  add  that  on  May  7th  Captain  Pres¬ 
ton  is  to  marry  Miss  I.  Peppell,  the  charming 
jolly  Canadian  Matron  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Offi¬ 
cers’  Hostel  in  London.  We  wish  them  every 
happiness. 

Travels  In  The  East 

I  was  absent  from  St.  Dunstan’s  from  Jan¬ 
uary  23rd  to  April  23rd  on  travels  which  in¬ 
volved  duties  for  four  Governments,  those  of 
Burma,  Malaya,  Hongkong  and  China.  The 
main  task  was  that  of  reporting  on  blindness 
in  China  to  the  Chinese  Government  under 
arrangements  between  that  Government,  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  St.  Dunstan’s  (Lon¬ 
don)  and  the  War  Organisation  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Red  Cross  and  St.  John’s. 
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First,  a  fortnight  was  spent  in  making  a 
brief  survey  of  blindness  in  the  Malayan 
Union  and  in  Singapore;  and  the  Malayan 
Union  has  appointed  Major  D.  R.  Bridges  of 
our  Dehra  Dun  staff  to  be  its  Director  of 
Blind  Welfare.  Major  Bridges,  late  of  the 
7th  Gurkha  Rifles,  was  blinded  in  Burma  in 
1945,  and  has  proved  himself  an  able  and 
vigorous  administrator.  He  joined  us  from 
London  in  October  last  to  complete  his  train¬ 
ing,  and  in  January  this  year  was  appointed 
to  be  our  Pensions  Officer.  By  his  energetic 
stimulating  of  the  official  Government  ma¬ 
chinery,  by  his  persistence  in  getting  papers 
together  and  arranging  boardings  and  by 
successive  visits  to  the  Pensions  Headquarters 
in  Lahore,  he  has  succeeded  in  getting  many 
of  our  men’s  pensions  finalised.  We  wish 
him  well  in  the  new  and  interesting  field  to 
which  he  is  going.  Upon  him  will  depend 
the  success  and  happiness  of  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  seven  thousand  blind 
Malayan,  Indian  and  Chinese  men,  women 
and  children. 

Speaking  of  pensions,  our  classic  case,  that 
of  Taj  Ram,  blinded  in  World  War  I,  still 
remains  unsettled.  Rs.  5/-  per  month  have 
been  due  to  him  since  1925;  and,  though  the 
Government  has,  for  some  considerable  time 
now,  admitted  its  responsibility  in  the  matter, 
it  cannot  make  its  mind  up  to  pay  him  his 
due.  Taj  Ram  was  away  from  us  for  some 
time  with  T.  B.  but  is  fit  and  well  again  and 
cheerfully  plies  his  trade  of  chair-caning. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  travel.  In  Hong¬ 
kong  in  mid-February  I  was  joined  by  my 
medical  colleague  from  London,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Flowers,  and  together  we  flew  on  to  Shang¬ 
hai.  We  were  received  there  and  in  Nanking 
with  kindly  courtesy  by  our  hosts  and  ate 
many  lengthy  Chinese  dinners.  The  two 
months  there  were  full  of  interest.  We  flew 
about  with  the  Chinese  Air  Force,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  other  means  of  transport,  and  found 
ourselves  in  remote  and  attractive  cities.  Some 
three  thousand  of  China’s  two  million  blind 


are  being  aided  through  modern  societies  or 
homes  for  blind,  but  we  were  anxious  to  learn 
how  the  other  1,997,000  lived.  Naturally, 
most  of  them  exist  under  conditions  of  pov¬ 
erty,  misery  and  idleness,  but  a  proportion  of 
them  are  vigorous  and  enterprising,  finding 
an  outlet  for  their  brains  or  muscles  as  for¬ 
tune-tellers  and  musicians — both  ancient,  tra¬ 
ditional  occupations  for  the  blind — ,  as 
teachers,  as  labourers,  fluffing  cotton,  pump¬ 
ing  water  or  grinding  corn.  We  paid  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  training  of  blinded  sol¬ 
diers,  studying  the  conditions  at  a  Blind 
Soldiers’  Hostel  where  450  men  were  on  the 
roll.  Unfortunately  the  efforts  have  not  been 
very  successful — in  fact,  what  there  had  been 
appeared  to  have  died  prior  to  our  arrival,  for 
we  saw  none  in  progress. 

Between  40  and  50  schools  and  homes  for 
the  blind  are  in  existence,  mostly  small  and 
run  by  foreign  Missions.  A  gift  of  a  lakh  of 
rupees  from  the  Viceroy’s  War  Purposes 
Fund,  sent  to  Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  has 
been  used  in  helping  to  keep  these  gallant 
efforts  alive  in  face  of  the  terrible  difficulties 
and  privations  through  which  they  have 
passed.  Buildings  have  been  destroyed  or 
stripped  of  everything  of  value,  the  blind 
women  raped  and  women  and  children  com¬ 
pelled  to  march  for  hundreds  of  miles  across 
a  starving  countryside  in  the  depths  of  winter 
or  in  torrid  summer  heat.  Hundreds  of  them 
died.  We  found  these  groups  pluckily  gather¬ 
ing  the  tangled  ends  together  again,  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  work  should  be  restarted.  It 
was  our  pleasure  to  plan  ways  and  means 
by  which  this  could  best  be  done  in  a  co-ordi¬ 
nated  way  and  to  discover  sources  of  assist¬ 
ance.  We  completed  our  report  in  Hongkong 
in  the  middle  of  April  and  have  submitted  it 
to  the  Government  of  China  and  to  our  par¬ 
ent  organisations  in  London. 

The  Viceroy 

It  was  with  sorrow  we  said  goodbye  to  our 
keenly  interested  and  helpful  Patron  and  to 
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Lady  Wavell,  who  have  always  helped  us  in 
every  way  in  their  power.  We  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  that  we  owe  to  them  the  use  of  the 
magnificent  site  we  have  for  our  work,  the 
Viceroy’s  Bodyguard  Lines.  We  wish  them 
well  wherever  they  may  go  and  we  shall  never 
forget  their  kindness. 

H.  E.  Rear  Admiral  the  Viscount  Mount- 
batten  of  Burma,  K.G.,  P.C.,  G.M.S.I., 
G.M.I.E.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  has  hon¬ 
oured  us  by  graciously  accepting  the  position 
of  Patron,  and  we  hope  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  him  and  Her  Excel¬ 
lency  when  their  busy  duties  permit  of  it. 

Civilian  Blindness 

I  retired  from  my  post  of  Officer  on  Special 
Duty  (Blindness)  with  the  Government  of 
India  at  the  end  of  March.  Following  upon 
the  recommendations  in  the  Report  on  Blind¬ 
ness  in  India,  made  by  the  Committee  with 
which  I  was  associated,  a  new  post  has  been 
created  in  the  Department  of  Education,  an 
Adviser  on  Blind  Welfare,  to  which  Dr.  R. 
M.  Haider  has  been  appointed.  We  offer  him 
our  hearty  congratulations  and  wish  him  well 
in  the  great  task  that  lies  ahead.  He  has  been 
Principal  of  the  DADAR  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bombay.  The  Report  on  Blindness  in 
India  (1944)  has  now  been  released  and  may 
be  had  on  application  from  the  Education 
Department,  Government  of  India,  New 
Delhi. 

Visitors 

1 

We  have  been  honoured  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  visitors.  Among  them  were:  Dr. 
Rajendra  Prasad;  H.  E.  Field  Marshall  Sir 
Claude  Auchinleck,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
(this  was  his  fourth  visit);  Brigadier  Dick, 
the  well-known  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat 
specialist;  Mr.  G.  S.  Bhalja,  Defence  Secre¬ 
tary;  and  Mr.  V.  D.  Dantyagi,  Hon.  Treas¬ 
urer,  St.  Dunstan’s  All  India  Committee.  We 
are  looking  forward  keenly  to  a  visit  from 
Mrs.  Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit. 
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The  Twenty -second  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Lowry,  Saint 
Paul,  Minnesota,  from  Monday,  July  12 
through  Thursday,  July  15,  1948.  More  com¬ 
plete  details  will  be  announced  in  subsequent 
issues  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  management  of  the  hotel  will 
be  glad  to  take  advance  reservations  for  rooms 
and  those  planning  to  attend  are  urged  to 
make  such  reservations  as  early  as  possible. 
At  a  later  date,  the  Secretary-General  will 
communicate  with  all  the  members  but  will 
be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  at  any  time. 

Proceedings  of  the  Twentv-first  Conven- 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  are  now  available  at  $4.00  per 
copy  and  may  be  secured  from  Alfred  Allen, 
Secretary-General,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 
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In  our  new  building  we  are  going  to  have 
a  display  of  the  various  items  produced  by  the 
different  workshops  for  the  blind,  in  order 
that  when  visitors  come  in  from  different 
sections  of  the  country,  they  will  have  an 
idea  of  what  the  other  agencies  for  the  blind 
are  doing.  This  display  can  be  of  great  value 
to  the  agencies,  depending  on  the  willingness 
of  the  shops  to  cooperate  in  submitting  sam¬ 
ples  of  various  items. 

Mr.  Andrew  L.  Cormier,  a  blind  man  in 
business  at  3324  East  Van  Buren  Street, 
Phoenix,  Arizona  is  producing  a  number  of 
different  household  and  rubber  cements.  If 
you  have  use  for  a  product  of  this  type  in 
your  workshop,  we  recommend  that  you  get 
in  touch  with  him  direct  about  the  matter. 

C.  C.  Kleber 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

The  Housemother’s  Guide.  By  Edith  M. 

Stern,  in  collaboration  with  Howard  W. 

Hopkirk,  91  pp.  The  Commonwealth 

Fund,  41  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

(1  to  9  copies,  50  cents  each;  10  to  49  copies, 

371/2  cents  each.) 

When  I  was  a  youngster  and  read  for  the 
first  time  Goethe’s  Faust,  I  was  so  enthused 
by  the  work  that  I  wanted  to  copy  from  it 
those  passages  which  I  wished  to  have  more 
handy  for  constant  use;  so  I  began.  I  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  I  recognized  that  I  was 
engaged  in  a  job  of  straight  copying,  line  after 
line,  of  this  classic.  The  result  was  that  I  gave 
it  up  as  a  hopeless  undertaking  and  I  still 
suspect  that  Goethe  did  it  for  me  when  he 
wrote  his  Faust  and  omitted  everything  that 
he  did  not  consider  essential. 

A  similar  experience  happened  to  me — on 
a  different  level — when,  after  my  first  reading, 
I  decided  to  review  The  Housemother  s 
Guide  for  the  Outloo\.  I  started  checking 
those  passages  which  I  wanted  to  quote  in 
my  review  and  found,  after  awhile,  that  I  had 
a  straight  line  coming  down  from  the  top  of 
the  margin  to  the  bottom,  broken  only  where 
a  new  paragraph  demanded  a  dent.  So  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mrs.  Edith  M.  Stern,  who  wrote 
this  manual,  had  already  condensed  it,  leav¬ 
ing  out  everything  superfluous.  This  by  itself 
is  highly  commendable  and  not  too  often  en¬ 
countered  in  these  days  of  five-hundred  and 
up  page  publications. 

On  ninety-one  well-printed  pages,  much  is 
said  that  shows  a  sound  and  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  those  with  whom  the  Guide 
is  concerned — children  in  institutions  and 
their  housemothers.  The  following  lines  taken 
from  the  first  chapter,  “In  Place  of  Mother,” 
are  perhaps  significant  of  the  general  tenor  of 
the  book : 

“You  have  one  of  the  most  important  jobs 
in  the  world.  In  many  ways  you  are  taking 
the  place  of  your  children’s  mothers.  .  .  . 


Although  your  job,  like  a  real  mother’s,  is  not 
well  rewarded  in  glory  or  money,  it  is  highly 
complex.  Were  you  a  child  psychologist,  a 
graduate  nurse,  a  dietician,  an  educator,  and 
a  recreation  director  rolled  into  one,  but  little 
of  your  training  and  knowledge  would  go  to 
waste.  You  have  to  be  a  housekeeper  and  a 
seamstress  and  a  teacher  of  manners  and  be¬ 
havior.  Possibly  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
act  as  a  dietician,  a  first-aider,  or  an  arbiter 
of  quarrels.  But  also  like  a  real  mother’s,  the 
essential  part  of  your  work  is  not  so  much  to 
keep  in  line  well-scrubbed  youngsters  in  im¬ 
maculate  rooms,  not  so  much  to  maintain 
orderliness  and  mannerliness  and  regularity 
of  habits  and  obedience,  as  it  is  to  provide  the 
soil  of  understanding  and  affection  without 
which  boys  and  girls  cannot  flower  self-con¬ 
fident  and  happy. 

“Whether  she  be  a  real  or  a  substitute 
mother,  this  is  a  continual  task  that  takes  the 
best  of  any  woman’s  mind,  heart,  and 
energies.” 

Here  are  the  chapter  headings  to  indicate 
the  scope  of  this  publication:  “In  Place  of 
Mother,  A  Few  Words  to  Housefathers, 
These  Are  Your  Children,  Most  of  Your 
Children  Have  Families,  When  Home  Has  a 
Capital  H,  A  Child’s  First  Few  Days  in  the 
Home,  When  Behavior  Creates  Difficulties, 
The  Group  Has  Its  Advantages,  Neatness 
Can  Be  Overdone,  It  matters  What  They 
Wear,  Good  Habits  and  Good  Health,  When 
Your  Children  Play,  About  Matters  of  Sex, 
Your  Children  Must  Live  in  the  World,  Your 
Children’s  Religion,  A  Child’s  Last  Few 
Days  in  the  Home,  About  You  and  Your 
Job.” 

The  thoughts  presented  under  all  these 
headings  are  readily  applicable  to  blind  chil¬ 
dren  living  in  residential  schools  and  their 
housemothers.  May  I  be  permitted  to  quote 
from  a  paper,  “Current  Problems  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Blind  Children,”  which  I  presented 
at  the  1947  Convention  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind: 
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“Another  problem  which  does  not  yet  re¬ 
ceive  the  attention  it  deserves  is  that  of  the 
child  entering  the  residential  school.  When 
a  seeing  child  becomes  of  school  age,  he  goes 
to  school  for  a  few  hours  five  days  a  week. 
‘Going  to  school’  means  for  most  young 
blind  children  a  separation  from  their  homes 
and  entering  a  residential  school.  This  trans¬ 
fer  from  an  environment  in  which  the  child 
was  ‘at  home,’  where  he  felt  secure  and  lived 
an  informal  life,  to  an  environment  in  which 
he  is  a  stranger  to  persons  and  objects,  that  is 
‘unfamiliar’  to  him  and  more  or  less  strictly 
regulated,  such  a  change  must  profoundly  af¬ 
fect  the  child.  We  know  from  observation  and 
from  experiences  of  many  who  recall  these 
early  schooldays  how  important  it  is  that  the 
newcomer  be  well  received  and  carefully 
treated  during  this  critical  period.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  best  trained  housemothers 
should  be  assigned  to  the  group  of  school  be¬ 
ginners.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure 
for  our  schools  housemothers  who  have  some 
training  in  child  guidance  and  mental  hy¬ 
giene.  It  is  recognized  that  good  housemothers 
are  difficult  to  engage,  but  some  improvement 
may  result  from  the  in-service  training  courses 
in  child  guidance  which  would  familiarize 
the  housemothers  with  modern  ideas  of  prac¬ 
tical  child  psychology  and  training.  Improved 
services  in  this  respect  will  help  our  blind 
school  beginners,  whether  they  come  from 
favorable  or  unfavorable  home  environments, 
and  also  reduce  the  number  of  ‘disciplinary’ 
problems  which  often  date  back  to  inadequate 
treatment  during  the  initial  stages  of  the 
child’s  adjustment  to  life  in  the  residential 
school.” 

A  great  deal  of  good  would  come  to  the 
children  of  our  schools  if  The  Housemother  s 
Guide  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
person  engaged  in  this  capacity.  Still  better, 
if  its  careful  reading  could  be  followed  up  by 
a  study  course  in  child  guidance  for  which 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Hopkirk,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 


makes  valuable  suggestions  in  the  foreword 
of  the  Guide.  Many  superintendents  of  our 
schools  recognize  the  importance  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  will  welcome  this  publication  by 
making  use  of  its  possibilities  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  services  to  the  blind  children  en¬ 
trusted  to  them. 

Berthold  Lowenfeld 

HONORS  TO  HELEN  KELLER 
Helen  Keller  may  become  one  of  the  first 
“Citizens  of  the  World,”  if  the  proposal  made 
by  J.  B.  Priestly,  British  author-playwright,  is 
accepted  by  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Social  and  Cultural  Organization. 

In  presenting  this  idea,  Mr.  Hardman,  chief 
of  the  British  delegation,  said,  “It  would  be 
the  highest  honor  mankind  can  confer,  an 
honor  to  which  all  men  and  women  of  good 
will  can  aspire.  Let  us  suggest  that  there 
should  be  conferred  upon  such  citizens  the 
freedom  of  the  world.”  In  recognition  of  their 
stature  as  “men  and  women  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  welfare  and  enlightenment  of 
mankind,  who  are  an  inspiration  to  us  all,” 
“Citizens  of  the  World”  would  not  have  to 
submit  to  the  red  tape  and  restrictions  other 
travelers  must  put  up  with. 

Mr.  Hardman  suggested  that,  along  with 
Helen  Keller,  other  likely  candidates  would 
be  Albert  Einstein,  Arturo  Toscanini  and 
Bernard  Shaw  and  that  later  possibly  six  per¬ 
sons  a  year  be  named  “Citizens  of  the  World.” 


TYPEWRITERS  AVAILABLE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  in  a  position  to  supply  L.  C. 
Smith-Corona  portable  typewriters  at 
below  retail  prices  and  will  be  glad  to 
engage  in  correspondence  with  anyone 
interested.  Such  correspondence  should 
be  addressed  to  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant 
Director,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 
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“Hand  Dominance  in  Reading  Braille”, 
by  Pauline  Fertsch  is  to  be  found  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology  for  July, 
1947.  The  study  seeks  answers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions:  When  both  hands  of  a  blind 
reader  are  being  used,  which  hand  plays  the 
greater  part  in  reading?  Which  of  the 
fingers  employed  contributes  most  and  which 
least  to  the  total  process?  Is  reading  speed 
greatest  for  individuals  who  get  the  meaning 
for  the  most  part  through  the  reading  finger 
of  the  left  hand,  or  through  the  reading  finger 
of  the  right  hand;  or  for  those  who  read 
equally  well  with  either  hand  ?  In  right- 
handed  persons,  is  the  left  hand  superior  in  its 
sensory  function,  as  involved  in  perceiving 
braille  type;  and  in  left-handed  persons  is  the 
right  hand  superior? 

“Facial  Vision:  Perception  of  Obstacles  by 
the  Deaf-Blind”,  by  Philip  Worchel  and  Karl 
M.  Dallenbach  is  included  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Psychology  for  October,  1947.  One 
of  the  general  conclusions  states  that  the 
problem  of  this  study  is  answered,  the  aural 
mechanism  involved  in  the  perception  of 
obstacles  by  the  blind  is  audition.  The  authors 
continue,  “Now  that  we  know  that  audition 
is  the  basis  of  the  perception  of  obstacles  by 
the  blind,  our  next  problem  is  to  determine 
what  auditory  dimension  (intensity,  fre¬ 
quency,  volume)  is  involved.” 

The  English  magazine,  Occupational  Psy¬ 
chology,  for  October,  1946  contains  the  article, 
“Some  Aspects  in  the  Occupation  Adjustment 
of  the  Blind”,  by  Eric  Farmer.  This  study 
stresses  the  need  for  avoidance  of  undue 
strain  in  occupations  chosen  by  the  blind: 
they  must  not  be  thus  reminded  of  their 


handicap.  They  must  also  be  assured  of  gen¬ 
erous  financial  remuneration:  this  applies  es¬ 
pecially  to  minor  academic  posts  accepted  by 
those  who  would  be  happier  in  simpler  but 
better-paid  work,  employing  their  recognized, 
though  not  outstanding,  intellectual  ability 
during  their  leisure  time.  The  gainful  occu¬ 
pations  of  the  blind  must  not  entail  so  much 
fatigue  that  they  cannot  be  adequately  dis¬ 
sipated  during  leisure.  Nor  must  they  impose 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  seeing  people  with 
whom  they  have  to  work.  The  concept  of 
social  adjustment  and  the  provision  of  non- 
vocational  education  are  especially  important 
in  the  care  of  the  blind. 

“Job  Modification  for  the  Handicapped”, 
by  Martin  Mahler,  is  found  in  Employment 
Service  Review  for  September,  1947.  It  is 
stated  that  the  principal  objective  of  such  a 
program  is  to  increase  the  number  of  jobs 
from  which  selection  is  made,  so  that  one  may 
more  effectively  match  man  and  occupation. 

The  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
November,  1947,  in  the  article  “Illinois  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Mothers  of  Preschool  Blind  Children” 
by  Lillie  Mae  Rickman  tells  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  annual  institute  conducted  by  the 
Division  for  the  Blind.  This  step  was  taken  as 
a  supplement  to  the  home  counseling  service. 

“To  Work  for  the  Blind  is  to  Think  of 
Others”,  by  Valine  Hobbs,  is  included  in 
National  Elementary  Principal  for  September, 
1947.  It  tells  of  a  project  in  a  fifth-grade  class, 
which,  although  voluntary  in  character,  stimu¬ 
lated  the  children  to  efforts  touching  every 
phase  of  school — language  arts,  creative  arts, 
science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  etc. 

Helga  Lende 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 
ACTIVITIES 

The  transfer  of  personnel,  equipment  and 
collections  of  braille  books  and  Talking 
Books  from  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  been  completed.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  an  improved  library  service  will 
result  from  this  merger  and  the  consequent 
coordination  of  these  activities  for  the  blind. 

The  Service  for  the  Blind  which  had  been 
operating  as  a  unit  of  the  Loan  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  also  has  been  placed 
under  the  administration  of  the  new  Division 
for  the  Blind.  The  work  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  on  a  functional  basis  with  four  units: 
Administration,  Publications,  Equipment 
and  Service  sections. 

The  provision  of  books  and  equipment  to 
the  twenty-five  distributing  libraries  through¬ 
out  the  country  has  also  been  expanded.  A 
new  model  Talking  Book  machine  has  been 
adopted,  and  2,500  have  been  purchased  and 
distributed  to  the  fifty-five  lending  agencies; 
550  of  which  were  made  available  for  priority 
distribution  to  veterans  blinded  in  the  recent 
war.  The  total  number  of  machines  is  now 
26,000,  but  it  is  fairly  evident  that  many  of 
these  are  in  very  bad  condition,  and  perhaps 
useless. 

The  expenditure  of  $160,012.50  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  this  new  .equipment  caused  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  production  of  recorded  books. 
Despite  this,  forty-four  titles  were  added  to 
the  recorded  library  collections.  Figures  show 
that  a  total  of  57,784  volumes  of  books  in 
braille,  795  volumes  in  Moon  type,  34,726 
issues  of  embossed  magazines  and  6,565  con¬ 
tainers  of  Talking  Book  records  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  distributed  to  the  twenty-five 
regional  libraries. 

As  an  aid  in  selecting  books,  two  advisory 
groups  have  been  formed.  Fifteen  blind  and 
ten  seeing  readers  have  been  chosen  to  serve 
as  the  Readers’  Advisory  Group  and  the 


librarians  of  the  regional  libraries  have  been 
organized  into  the  Librarian’s  Advisory 
Group.  Lists  of  titles  under  consideration  are 
sent  monthly  to  all  members  of  these  groups 
for  comments  and  suggestions. 

Increased  by  7,648  volumes  (not  including 
periodicals  and  music  scores),  the  collection 
for  the  blind  maintained  in  the  Library  build¬ 
ings  totaled  52,017  volumes  on  June  30.  The 
large  increase  over  all  previous  years  came 
about  through  this  merger  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  which  brought  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  about  25,000  volumes, 
some  5,760  of  which  were  added  to  its  collec¬ 
tion.  The  remainder,  17,774  volumes  of  braille 
and  1,531  Talking  Books,  was  determined  to 
be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  total  program, 
and  was  consigned  to  the  New  York  office  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
Inc.  In  addition,  an  accumulation  of  16,000 
pounds  of  surplus  embossed  and  Talking 
Books  returned  by  the  distributing  libraries 
has  been  packed  and  shipped  to  that  organi¬ 
zation.  It  has  not  been  possible  as  yet  to  pre¬ 
pare  completely  for  the  shelves  the  newly 
acquired  material.  However,  1,888  items  of 
braille,  Moon  and  Talking  Books  have  been 
cataloged,  classified  and  lettered  with  call 
numbers  and  otherwise  processed  for  circu¬ 
lation. 

A  beginning  toward  better  bibliographic 
controls  has  been  made.  Since  quite  similar 
collections  exist  in  the  various  libraries  for  the 
blind,  a  plan  looking  toward  uniformity  in 
cataloging  has  been  begun.  Editorial  work  on 
a  printed  cumulative  catalog  of  all  titles  sup¬ 
plied  during  the  past  fifteen  years  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  been  in  progress  for 
some  time.  This  publication  will  probably  be 
available  early  in  1948.  It  will  adhere  to  a 
subject  arrangement  with  annotations  added, 
so  that  librarians  or  friends  can  easily  assist 
a  blind  reader  in  preparing  his  own  reading 
lists.  Lists  of  braille  adn  Talking  Books  are 
provided  for  distribution  to  borrowers  for 
checking  to  indicate  reading  requirements. 
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LEO  FLOOD  HEADS  SCHOOL 
FOR  BLIND 

Appointment  of  Leo  J.  Flood,  veteran 
grade  and  high  school  instructor  at  the  insti¬ 
tution,  as  acting  superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Jacksonville,  was  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  16  by  Gen.  Cassius  Poust,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Flood  succeeds  Robert  W.  Woolston 
who  died  Oct.  15,  after  serving  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  school  since  1910. 

A  native  of  Jacksonville,  Mr.  Flood  at¬ 
tended  the  parochial  and  public  elementary 
schools  there.  He  was  graduated  from  Routt 
college  in  that  city  in  1908  and  after  further 
study  at  that  college  from  1908  to  1912,  re¬ 
ceived  his  A.  B.  degree. 

He  became  a  teacher  at  ISB  in  September, 
191 1  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  this 
academic  work  with  the  exception  of  a  period 
of  military  service  in  World  War  I  in  the 
Field  Artillery  Central  Officers’  Training 
School  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Ky. 

In  1936,  he  received  the  A.  B.  degree  from 
Illinois  college  in  Jacksonville  after  com¬ 
pleting  30  semester  hours  as  a  special  student. 
He  obtained  college  majors  in  Latin,  English 
and  French  and  has  attended  summer  sessions 
at  Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Illinois 
College  and  MacMurray  college. 

For  the  last  nine  years  he  has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Jacksonville  Public  Library  board 
and  for  the  last  year  has  been  president  of  that 
board.  He  was  member  of  the  Illinois  State 


Reprinted  from  the  October  issue  of  the  Welfare  Bul¬ 
letin,  published  by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 


committee  on  the  Present  Status  of  Classical 
Education. 

He  has  had  the  following  articles  published ; 
“The  Value  of  Latin  for  Blind  Students,”  in 
The  Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind 
Children ,  and  “The  Value  of  Latin  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind,”  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Thirty-second  biennial  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind. 

J.  M.  WOOLLY 

Mr.  J.  M.  Woolly  has  been  appointed  as 
superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Woolly  served  as  principal  from 
September,  1939  until  his  appointment  as 
superintendent.  He  has  a  B.  A.  degree  from 
Hendrix  College  and  an  M.  A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Woolly  becomes  the  fifteenth  super¬ 
intendent  since  the  founding  of  the  school 
in  i860  in  Arkadelphia,  Arkansas.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  superintendent  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind. 

FLOYD  H,  LACY 

The  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Kansas  Department  of  Social  Welfare  an¬ 
nounces  that  Mr.  Floyd  H.  Lacy  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Em¬ 
ployment.  Mr.  Lacy  has  been  associated  with 
the  Texas  Association  for  the  Blind  as  a  place¬ 
ment  agent,  with  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  worked 
with  the  program  for  the  blinded  World  War 
II  veterans,  and  in  1944  was  sent  as  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  representative  to  Old 
Farms  Convalescent  Hospital,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  its  discontinuance. 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Speed  Saw  Filer.  Woodworkers,  cabinet¬ 
makers,  and  machinists  are  going  to  be  de¬ 
lighted  with  this  new  tool,  put  out  by  the 
Speed  Corporation  of  Portland,  Oregon.  In 
appearance,  it  resembles  an  ordinary  triangu¬ 
lar  file  with  a  handle,  but  anchored  to  the  file 
end  of  the  handle  is  a  two-inch  clamp,  ex¬ 
tending  out  at  right  angles  to  the  file,  and 
equipped  with  a  round  rod  which  runs  along 
parallel  to  the  file.  At  the  end  of  the  rod  is 
another  clamp  which  fits  over  the  end  of  the 
file.  Sliding  freely  on  the  rod  is  a  guide  which 
is  wound  and  has  two  flanges,  designed  to 
fit  along  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  This  guide  may 
be  swung  to  five  different  positions  so  that 
the  file  will  move  either  at  right  angles  to  the 
blade,  or  at  various  angles.  Such  a  tool  is  not 
only  useful  for  filing  cross  cut  and  rip  saws, 
but  could  be  clamped  to  a  beam  over  the 
work-bench  for  doing  accurately  controlled 
filing  on  other  work  as  well.  Postpaid  .  .  . 
$2.45 

Writing  Guide.  Among  the  devices  people 
are  always  trying  to  invent  to  help  the  blind, 
probably  no  other  is  as  popular  as  writing 
guides.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  at  least 
one  letter  proposing  a  new  one  or  (most 
often)  a  new  version  of  an  old  one.  Occasion¬ 
ally  someone  hits  on  a  really  fresh  idea,  and 
there  are  one  or  two  models  which  are  now 
being  considered  for  possible  production.  Re¬ 
cently,  however,  Mrs.  Addie  R.  Morton,  of 
Ohio,  who  is  eighty-eight  years  old,  sent  in 
an  idea  which,  for  sheer  simplicity,  surpasses 
anything  hitherto  submitted,  and  it  may  ap¬ 
peal  to  many  readers.  It  is  inexpensive,  light, 
compact,  can  be  carried  in  handbag  or  pocket, 
fits  various  sizes  of  paper,  and  can  be  made 


by  anyone.  All  Mrs.  Morton  uses  is  a  strip 
of  cardboard  or  plastic  about  %  inch  wide,, 
and  as  long  as  the  widest  paper  likely  to  be 
used.  The  paper  is  rolled  up  on  the  strip,  and 
unwound  as  the  writing  progresses.  Some 
might  object  to  the  fact  that  the  pen  or  pencil 
could  not  move  below  the  line  for  forming 
the  lower  loops  of  “g”,  etc.,  but  if  the  finger 
is  used  to  space  the  point  a  little  above  the 
guide,  this  difficulty  can  readily  be  overcome. 

Williams  Liquid  Measure.  Mr.  E.  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  3819  Wisconsin  Avenue,  St.  Louis  18,. 
Missouri,  announces  that  he  plans  to  discon¬ 
tinue  manufacture  of  his  half-teaspoon  liquid 
measure.  He  offers  his  remaining  stock  at  a 
price  of  two  for  a  dollar,  plus  six  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  postage.  This  liquid  measure 
is  made  of  two  lengths  of  glass  tubing,  joined 
by  a  rubber  coupling.  A  rubber  bulb  in  the 
top  section  pulls  up  a  half  teaspoon  of  liquid 
if  it  is  properly  depressed.  All  orders  should 
be  addressed  directly  to  Mr.  Williams. 

Medicine  Drop  Measurements.  Quite  often, 
a  doctor  will  prescribe  a  medicine  which  calls 
for  so  many  drops  in  a  glass  of  water.  So  far, 
no  really  satisfactory  medicine  dropper  has 
been  devised.  When  a  physician  gives  such 
a  prescription  to  a  blind  patient,  this  usually 
means  that  sighted  help  will  be  needed  each 
time  a  dose  is  to  be  taken.  However,  it  can  be 
suggested  to  the  doctor  that  the  medicine  be 
given  to  the  patient  in  an  already  diluted 
form  so  that  he  can  measure  out  a  half  tea- 
spoon  to  the  glass.  Doctors  might  not  think  of 
this  simple  alternative  and  are  usually  very 
glad  to  co-operate  in  prescribing  the  correct 
dilution. 

Morton  Singette.  For  the  rabidly  gadget- 
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minded,  it  may  be  amusing  to  describe  a  new 
electrical  appliance  especially  designed  for 
singeing  poultry.  This  has  a  wooden  handle, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  triangular  hood, 
covering  an  electric  heating  element.  The 
hood  is  to  be  passed  over  the  fowl,  with  the 
heating  element  down,  and  it  is  said  also  to 
burn  off  all  the  pin  feathers  in  very  short 
order.  It  is  also  recommended  as  a  handy 
device  for  the  quick  toasting  of  grilled  cheese 
sandwiches.  It  draws  650  watts  and  can  be 
used  on  AC  or  DC.  It  will  not  be  stocked; 
but  anyone  with  enough  space  for  very  spe¬ 
cialized  gadgets,  and  enough  money,  can  buy 
it  at  a  department  store.  It  sells  for  something 
under  $5.00. 

Signal  Tracer.  From  South  Africa  comes 
the  circuit  for  an  audio  signal  tracer  which  is 
said  to  work  equally  well  with  radio  frequen¬ 
cies  and  audio  frequencies.  Anchored  to  a 
handle  is  a  sheet  of  bakelite  or  other  non- 
conductive  material  on  which  are  mounted 
jacks  for  headphones,  and  the  necessary  com¬ 
ponents  for  the  circuit.  At  the  bottom  end  of 
the  strip,  a  pointer  is  anchored,  along  with 
a  ground  lead  with  an  alligator  clip.  The  cir¬ 
cuit  can  be  given  briefly  and  is  as  follows: 
From  the  probe-pointer  connect  a  .01  mfd 
condenser,  followed  by  a  50,000  ohm  resistor. 
From  the  far  side  of  the  resistor,  connect  a  2.5 
millihenry  inductance  followed  by  a  .001  mfd 
condenser,  shunted  by  a  100,000  ohm  resistor. 
The  condenser  and  resistor  are  then  connected 
to  the  ground  lead.  Also,  from  the  far  side  of 
the  50,000  ohm  resistor,  connect  a  1N34  crys¬ 
tal,  which  goes  to  one  of  the  phone  jacks.  A 
.002  mfd  condenser  is  connected  across  the 
two  phone  jacks,  shunting  the  phones.  The 
second  jack  is,  of  course,  connected  to  the 
ground  lead.  In  operation  with  R.F.  applied, 
the  choke  is  the  load,  while  with  A.F.,  the 
resistance  of  the  choke  is  relatively  high,  so 
that  the  100,000  ohm  resistor  becomes  the  load. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  test  this  probe,  but 
it  looks  good,  and  some  of  the  radio  enthu¬ 
siasts  will  no  doubt  want  to  trv  building  one. 


What  About  Chess?  Chess  seems  to  be 
gaining  rapidly  in  favor  with  the  blind,  and 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  has  recently  raised  some  questions 
which  will  have  to  be  answered  by  the  readers 
of  this  column. 

Is  there  a  need  for  a  sturdier  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  chess  set,  more  closely  resembling  the 
type  originally  put  out  in  England?  That  set 
cost  on  the  order  of  $6.00  just  before  the  war. 

There  is  also  a  question  of  braille  material 
on  the  subject  of  chess.  The  British  have  a 
Chess  Manual  which  is  not  too  easy  to  obtain 
at  the  moment,  because  of  the  paper  shortage 
over  there.  Also,  they  have  a  magazine  which 
devotes  itself  to  chess  problems,  and  this  also 
is  not  easy  to  obtain  in  quantity,-  and  of  course 
getting  it  is  a  slow  process.  Is  there  a  need  for 
a  chess  manual  and  possibly  a  periodical  on 
the  subject  in  this  country? 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  a  chess  club 
be  organized,  using  the  mails.  A  great  deal 
of  this  sort  of  thing  is  done  by  the  sighted, 
and  perhaps,  it  would  be  popular  among 
braille  readers. 

Ideas  on  Braille  Slates.  Styli  are  made 
abroad  with  flattened  handles.  A  recent  visitor 
has  a  standard  domestic  stylus  on  the  handle 
of  which  he  had  ground  a  couple  of  flats  so 
that  it  would  not  roll  off  the  desk.  Another 
visitor  had  a  stylus  with  a  steel  handle.  It  was 
heavy  in  his  pocket,  but  he  said  writing  with 
it  was  twice  as  easy  as  with  the  light  stylus. 
Earl  Quay  had  a  brilliant  idea  for  quieting 
the  slate  for  classroom  note-taking.  He  took 
some  thin  rubber  sheeting  and  glued  it  around 
the  bottom  half  of  the  slate  so  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  braille  indentations.  The 
rubber  beneath  the  slate  dampened  the  sound, 
and  the  rubber  over  the  depressions  cushioned 
the  stylus.  The  dots  were  every  whit  as  good, 
and  the  slate  was  remarkably  quiet. 

Price  Change.  The  price  of  the  recorder 
announced  last  month  has  had  to  be  raised  to 
$95.00,  F.O.B.,  New  York.  Machines  will  be 
shipped,  express  collect,  on  receipt  of  payment. 
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New  Yor\  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — The 
Annual  Christmas  Sale  of  articles  made  by  the  blind 
was  held  November  24th — December  16th,  1947. 
Following  a  program  developed  over  twenty  years 
and  more,  volunteer  committees  are  responsible  for 
Special  Days  at  the  sale.  These  represent  church  de¬ 
nominations,  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Masonic 
Day,  Theatre  Day  and  Radio  Day.  This  year  Artists 
Day  and  International  Day  were  added,  with  great 
success.  Total  receipts  from  sales  were  over  $47,000. 

A  Friendship  Box  for  the  Overseas  Blind  was 
featured  throughout  the  sale.  Patrons  were  asked  to 
donate  articles  which  they  might  purchase  at  the 
sale.  Donations  of  money  were  used  to  make  ad¬ 
ditional  purchases  for  the  box.  Private  agencies  for 
the  blind  which  were  consignors  to  the  sale  were 
informed  of  the  plan  and  all  made  contributions  of 
articles  or  useful  materials  to  send  overseas.  The 
Friendship  Box  developed  like'  the  proverbial  snow 
ball  and  rolled  up  a  final  volume  quite  beyond  ex¬ 
pectations.  A  total  of  651  articles  were  forwarded  to 
Dr.  Irwin  for  distribution  through  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind.  Many  contributions 
were  made  by  the  blind  themselves.  In  one  organi¬ 
zation  the  blind  and  sighted  workers  gave  one 
hour’s  pay  which  they  used  to  buy  the  product  of 
that  particular  workshop.  A  volunteer  group  in 
another  organization  donated  their  output  for  one 
week. 

The  Friendship  Box  soon  became  a  number  of 
cartons  and  crates  full  to  the  brim,  containing  quan¬ 
tities  of  woolen  articles,  sweaters,  scarves,  afghans, 
mittens,  baby  booties,  baby  blankets,  socks,  etc. 
Added  to  this  were  aprons,  dish  towels,  dish  cloths, 
sheets  and  pillow  cases,  toys,  purses  and  several 
bolts  of  attractive  print  materials. 

The  Friendship  Box  was  presented  to  Helen 
Keller  on  International  Day  when  the  sale  closed. 
Invitations  were  extended  to  the  United  Nations 
delegations.  Gertrude  Scheckel,  a  sightless  dicta¬ 
phone  operator  of  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  made  the  official  presentation.  Miss  Keller  told 


of  her  trip  to  some  of  the  European  countries  and 
the  dire  needs  of  the  blind.  She  wrote  and  signed 
a  greeting  to  be  enclosed  in  the  box  when  shipped 
overseas.  Each  and  every  article  was  tagged  sepa¬ 
rately  as  “A  Gift  of  Friendship  from  *  *  *”  with  the 
name  of  the  donor  or  organization  and  the  address, 
as  an  expression  of  good  will.  It  is  felt  that  this 
Friendship  Box  will  demonstrate  again  that  the 
American  people  are  understanding,  generous  and 
kind-hearted. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. — On  December 
24th,  three  hundred  blind  men  and  their  friends 
gathered  round  the  gaily  decorated  Christmas  tree 
in  front  of  a  big  stage  at  the  Recreation  Center  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn  to 
sing  Christmas  Carols  and  to  hear  a  star-studded 
program. 

After  a  presentation  of  Christmas  music  by  Mrs. 
Bertha  Kirsch  and  her  accompanist,  Eva  Stein,  Mr. 
Larry  Best,  newest  comedy  star  of  the  town,  who 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  introduced  the  Vi¬ 
kings  (Ben  Yost  singers),  the  comedy  ventriloquist 
Roy  Douglas,  and  Sonny  Miller  and  his  trio. 

The  guests  took  home  with  them  turkeys,  gro¬ 
ceries  and  other  goods,  generously  provided  by  Mr. 
Harry  R.  Socolof,  member  of  the  Board  and  official 
Santa  Claus  for  the  day. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — A  proposed  build¬ 
ing  program  will  be  presented  to  the  current  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature,  meeting  in  January,  1948, 
requesting  the  addition  of  two  student  cottages 
and  a  gymnasium.  This  request  has  already  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
preliminary  drawings  prepared  by  the  architect. 
The  student  cottages  are  planned  with  bedrooms 
instead  of  dormitories,  with  three  students  sharing 
a  room,  and  a  bath  between  each  two  rooms.  The 
gymnasium  will  have  a  swimming  pool  and  two 
bowling  alleys,  in  addition  to  a  regulation  gym¬ 
nasium  floor.  The  Advisory  Board  feels  that  favor¬ 
able  action  will  be  taken  on  this  request  and  funds 
provided  to  begin  the  buildings  in  July,  1948. 
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GUIDANCE  DEVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND  - 

.  CLIFFORD  M.  WITCHER,  Ph.D. 


Introduction 

Many  readers  of  this  magazine  are  doubt¬ 
less  already  aware  of  the  fact  that  considerable 
research  has  been  going  on  during  the  past 
few  years  with  the  objective  of  developing 
some  means  to  enable  a  blind  person  to  detect 
the  presence  and  positions  of  obstacles  in  his 
immediate  environment,  so  as  to  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  difficulties  involved  in  traveling 
alone.  Unfortunately,  many  accounts  of  these 
researches  appearing  in  the  press  and  on  the 
radio  have  been  much  too  sensational  and  op¬ 
timistic.  However,  the  results  achieved  to  date 
are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  bringing 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  blind  and  others 
who  may  be  concerned. 

The  major  part  of  the  research  carried  on 
thus  far  has  been  made  possible  through  a 
federally  subsidized  project  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Research  Council  of  the 

Clifford  M.  Witcher,  Ph.D.,  is  a  research  engineer  in 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1944  the 
National  Research  Council  appointed  a  group 
of  qualified  scientists  from  several  fields  to 
constitute  a  committee  for  the  evaluation  of 
research  on  guidance  devices,  and  also  on  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  a  means  by  which  the  blind 
would  be  enabled  to  read  ordinary  inkprint. 
This  group,  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Sensory  Devices,  was  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  George  W.  Corner,  a  distinguished 
embryologist  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in 
Washington.  A  central  laboratory,  the  Has¬ 
kins  Laboratories  in  New  York  City,  was  also 
selected  for  the  task  of  testing  and  developing 
models  of  devices. 

Unfortunately,  this  research  program  ended 
in  June,  1947,  due  to  lack  of  further  appropria¬ 
tions  by  the  Veterans  Administration,  with¬ 
out  having  produced  a  practical  working 
model  of  either  a  guidance  device  or  a  reading 
appliance.  Nevertheless,  it  did  accomplish 
some  rather  significant  results.  At  the  outset 
of  the  research,  no  one  had  any  very  clear 
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ideas  either  as  to  what  a  guidance  device 
should  actually  do,  or  how  such  a  device 
should  be  constructed.  The  program  succeeded 
in  providing  a  fairly  definite  set  of  answers 
to  the  first  question,  as  well  as  providing  much 
in  the  way  of  practical  information  in  regard 
to  the  relative  merits  of  various  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  actually  achieving  a  work¬ 
able  device.  The  same  comments  apply  in  the 
case  of  reading  apparatus,  but  space  does  not 
permit  further  discussion  of  it  in  the  present 
article.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Federal 
program,  some  research  is  continuing  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  chiefly  by  interested  indi¬ 
viduals  or  small  independent  groups.  It  is 
not  inconceivable  that  this  continued  research, 
building  on  the  knowledge  gained  through 
the  Federal  program,  may  result  in  some 
practical  achievements  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  though  the  process  could  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  a  renewal  of  the  Federal 
program  or  the  establishment  of  some  other 

similar  research  endeavor. 

•  • 

How  Guidance  Devices  Work 

The  general  principles  underlying  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  all  forms  of  guidance  devices  thus  far 
conceived  are  basically  the  same,  and  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  principles  made  use  of  with  such 
sensational  success  during  the  last  war  in 
radar.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  how  a 
radar  apparatus  operates.  In  a  radar  set  the 
transmitter  sends  out  a  very  narrow  beam  of 
ultra-short  radio  waves.  If  there  is  an  object, 
or  target,  in  the  path  of  this  beam,  the  waves 
will  strike  it  and  bounce  back,  to  return  finally 
to  the  receiver  of  the  radar  set.  Since  the  speed 
of  radio  waves  is  always  the  same,  and  since 
it  is  known  very  accurately,  the  time  required 
for  the  waves  to  make  the  round  trip  from 
radar  transmitter  to  target  and  back  to  radar 
receiver  can  be  used  to  give  an  indication  of 
tfie  distance,  or  “range,”  of  the  target.  This 
aspect  of  radar  is  therefore  known  as  “rang¬ 
ing.”  The  radar  operator  observes  ranges  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  known  as  a  cathode 


ray  oscilloscope,  which  converts  the  radar  sig¬ 
nals  into  luminous  spots  or  lines  on  a  fluor¬ 
escent  screen,  very  much  like  that  employed 
in  a  television  receiver.  Thus,  we  may  say 
that  he  makes  use  of  a  visual  method  of  “sig¬ 
nal  presentation.”  Now,  if  the  beam  from  a 
radar  transmitter  were  always  sent  out  in  the 
same  direction,  the  radar  operator  would 
never  be  able  to  detect  an  object  unles$  it 
happened  to  move  directly  into  the  path  of 
the  beam.  Therefore,  in  every  radar  apparatus, 
provision  is  made  to  sweep  the  beam  in  a 
spiral  motion,  so  as  to  have  it  pass  repeatedly 
through  every  point  of  the  region  which  the 
operator  wishes  to  observe.  This  process  is 
called  “scanning.” 

No  guidance  device  so  far  constructed 
makes  use  of  ultra-short  radio  waves  in  the 
same  manner  as  does  a  radar  apparatus,  and 
hence  the  term  “radar”  cannot  properly  be 
applied  to  a  guidance  device.  However,  every 
guidance  device  makes  use  or  a  narrow  beam 
of  some  form  of  radiation  (light,  supersonic 
vibrations,  or  high  frequency  sound  waves), 
together  with  the  three  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  ranging,  scanning,  and  signal  presen¬ 
tation.  The  reason  for  not  making  use  of 
short  radio  waves  in  the  manner  of  a  radar 
apparatus  is  simply  that  this  type  of  radiation 
is  not  very  well  suited,  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  ranging  difficulties  and  constructional 
problems. 

The  various  types  of  radar  apparatus  are 
designed  to  indicate  ranges  of  anywhere  be¬ 
tween  500  feet  and  150  to  200  miles.  On  the 
other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that  a  guid¬ 
ance  device,  in  order  to  be  suitable  for  all 
purposes  except  the  detection  of  rapidly  mov¬ 
ing  objects,  such  as  automobiles,  should  in¬ 
dicate  ranges  from  zero  to  about  15  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  one  rather  unsuc¬ 
cessful  type,  every  guidance  device  developed 
thus  far  employs  hand  scanning.  That  is,  the 
apparatus  for  transmitting  the  beam  is  held  in 
the  hand  and  moved  back  and  forth  to  scan 
the  environment.  This  is  perhaps  the  worst 
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feature  which  has  not  yet  been  eliminated 
from  the  guidance  device  problem.  It  is  prob- 
#  ably  safe  to  say  that  no  guidance  device  will 
really  be  capable  of  practical  use  by  a  blind 
person  walking  at  a  normal  rate  of  speed 
(three  to  four  feet  per  second)  until  some  con¬ 
venient  means  of  rapid  automatic  scanning 
is  found. 

The  problem  of  “signal  presentation”  in 
guidance  devices  has  already  passed  through 
several  distinct  stages.  In  all  of  the  earlier  de¬ 
vices  the  signals  were  converted  into  various 
kinds  of  sounds  which  the  user  could  hear  by 
wearing  a  pair  of  headphones  or  a  small  hear¬ 
ing  aid  receiver.  It  was  finally  realized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  method  was  thoroughly  un¬ 
sound.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  problems 
which  a  blind  person  encounters  in  traveling 
knows  that  most  blind  people  are  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  great  deal  of  information  about  their 
immediate  environment  through  the  use  of 
their  ears.  Therefore,  at  least  for  guidance 
devices  in  their  present  crude  forms,  some 
method  of  signal  presentation  had  to  be  found 
which  would  supplement  rather  than  replace 
the  normal  use  of  hearing.  Two  such  methods 
have  been  tried  thus  far.  In  the  first,  the  sig¬ 
nals  are  presented  tactually,  either  through 
vibrations  of  the  handle  of  the  device  or  by 
means  of  a  vibrating  point  in  contact  with 
the  index  finger  of  the  user.  The  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  with  this  method  has  been  that  it  re¬ 
quires  too  much  power  for  it  to  be  used  in 
easily  portable  devices.  It  has  been  found  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  that  the  use  of  slight  electric 
shocks  for  signal  presentation  is  surprisingly 
satisfactory.  The  strength  of  the  shocks  is 
made  directly  controllable  by  the  user,  so  that 
they  can  always  be  considered  safe  and  well 
below  the  level  of  intensity  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  pain.  In  this  method  of  signal  presenta¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  in  the  tactual  method  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  signals  themselves  consist  of  sharp 
beats,  or  pulses,  and  the  number  of  such 
pulses  received  per  second  constitutes  the 
means  of  indicating  the  range  of  the  obstacle. 


Early  in  the  guidance  device  program, 
much  attention  was  devoted  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  methods  of  signal  presentation  which 
would  give  the  most  accurate  information  as 
to  the  exact  distance  of  the  obstacle  from  the 
device.  However,  it  was  later  realized  that  the 
important  problem  was  to  develop  a  signal 
presentation  system  which  would  give  the 
best  possible  combination  of  speed  and  reli¬ 
ability  in  judging  the  distance  to  an  obstacle. 
The  electrical  stimulation  method  appears 
somewhat  superior  to  previous  methods  on 
the  basis  of  this  criterion. 

Recently  several  experimenters,  including 
the  writer,  have  constructed  devices  in  which 
the  transmitted  beam  consisted  of  very  high- 
pitched,  but  audible,  sound,  sent  out  either 
continuously  or  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  sharp 
pulses.  Ideally,  a  device  of  this  type  conveys  to 
the  user  the  impression  that  he  is  actually 
hearing  the  sound  as  though  it  came  from  the 
obstacle  directly.  This  is  almost  the  case  for 
the  devices  actually  built,  though  it  is  some¬ 
times  possible  to  hear  a  slight  sound  from  the 
device  itself  when  no  obstacle  is  present.  The 
important  point  in  connection  with  this  type 
of  device  is  that  it  requires  no  receiving  ap¬ 
paratus,  since  the  ear  of  the  user  serves  as  a 
receiver  without,  at  the  same  time,  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  acquiring  other  information 
about  the  environment.  The  extremely  high 
pitch  of  the  sounds  employed  serves  to  make 
them  quite  inconspicuous  to  passersby,  while 
enabling  them  to  be  heard  through  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  traffic,  noise,  etc.,  by  one  who 
deliberately  listens  for  them.  (A  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  type  of  device  is  given  in  an  article 
by  the  writer  in  the  Radio-Electronic  Engi¬ 
neering  edition  of  Radio  News  Magazine  for 
October,  1947.)  The  distance  of  an  object 
when  using  this  type  of  device,  is  estimated 
with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  with  which 
one  could  estimate  his  distance  from  any  fixed 
source  of  sound,  and  therefore  certainly  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  make  it  possible  to  avoid 
the  obstacle. 
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There  is  one  further  function  which  must 
be  performed  by  any  practical  guidance  device 
which  has  not  yet  been  considered.  This  is  the 
function  of  detecting  a  step-down,  or  other 
sudden  drop,  in  time  to  prevent  the  user  from 
falling.  One  form  of  optical  device,  developed 
some  time  ago  by  the  Signal  Corps,  has  been 
found  capable  of  detecting  step-downs,  pro¬ 
vided  the  user  is  operating  the  device  in  such 
a  way  as  to  concentrate  solely  on  this  function. 
Obviously,  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  as  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem.  We  must 
therefore  still  regard  this  as  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  unsolved  problems  in  the  development 
of  a  practical  guidance  device. 

Some  Typical  Devices 

Up  to  December,  1946,  some  eighteen  differ¬ 
ent  models  of  guidance  devices  were  tested  at 
the  Haskins  Laboratories.  Full  descriptions  of 
these  may  be  found  in  the  report  entitled  Re¬ 
search  on  Guidance  Devices  for  the  Blind, 
published  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  December,  1946.  The  limited  space 
available  here  does  not  permit  many,  or  very 
complete,  descriptions  of  these  models.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  give  the  reader  some  more 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  actual  physical  forms  of 
such  devices,  we  shall  describe  two  rather 
briefly. 

The  Signal  Corps  Optical  Device 

This  device  is  housed  in  a  metal  box  about 
2.5  inches  thick,  7.5  inches  wide,  and  10  inches 
high.  A  wooden  handle  mounted  on  top  of 
the  box  permits  it  to  be  carried  in  the  hand. 
This  box  actually  consists  of  two  sections:  a 
lower  compartment  containing  a  six-volt  stor¬ 
age  battery,  and  an  upper,  containing  the 
necessary  optical  and  electronic  apparatus  for 
operation  of  the  device.  If  desired,  the  lower 
section  can  be  detached  from  the  upper  and 
supported  by  means  of  a  strap  slung  over  the 
shoulder.  On  the  front  of  the  upper  section  are 
two  lenses,  one  for  transmitting  a  sharp  beam 
of  light  from  a  small  automobile  lamp  inside 


the  box,  and  the  other  for  receiving  light  re¬ 
flected  from  an  obstacle  and  focussing  it  on 
the  receiving  photoelectric  cell.  A  small  elec¬ 
tric  motor  inside  the  box  serves  to  rotate  two 
discs — one  between  the  lamp  and  the  trans¬ 
mitting  lens  which  serves  to  “pulse”  the  light 
in  the  transmitted  beam  at  a  rate  of  500  times 
a  second — and  the  other  between  the  receiving 
lens  and  the  photo-cell.  The  purpose  of  this 
latter  disc  is  to  provide  a  means  of  varying  the 
form  of  the  received  signal  for  different 
ranges.  There  is  a  hearing  aid  amplifier  also 
located  in  the  upper  section  of  the  box  which 
serves  to  amplify  the  received  signals,  so  that 
they  can  be  impressed  on  a  hearing  aid  re¬ 
ceiver  or  headphones. 

The  ranging  function  of  this  device  is 
accomplished  through  a  process  of  triangu¬ 
lation,  employing  as  a  base  line  the  distance  of 
five  inches  between  centers  of  transmitting 
and  receiving  lenses.  The  disc  between  re¬ 
ceiving  lens  and  photoelectric  cell  is  provided 
with  several  radial  slots  of  different  lengths. 
Without  going  further  into  detail  as  to  the 
method  of  operation  of  this  disc,  we  may  say 
that  it  serves  to  break  the  incoming  signal  up 
into  short  bursts  which  vary  in  frequency 
from  two  per  second,  for  an  object  about  15 
feet  away  to  32  per  second  for  an  object  three 
feet  away  from  the  device.  Thus,  as  an  object 
comes  closer  and  closer  to  the  device,  the 
pulsed  signal  heard  in  the  headphones  be¬ 
comes  faster  and  faster.  The  weight  of  this 
device  is  about  nine  pounds. 

The  Stromberg-Carlson  First  Echo  Device 

This  device  makes  use  of  a  beam  of  super¬ 
sonic  vibrations  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a 
succession  of  short  pulses.  It  consists  of  a 
metal  box,  about  eight  by  four  by  three  inches 
in  external  dimensions,  which  serves  to  house 
the  batteries  and  electronic  components,  and 
a  pair  of  horns,  or  transducers,  mounted  on 
a  frame  with  a  handle  to  be  held  in  the  hand. 
The  box  is  provided  with  a  strap,  so  that  it 
may  be  slung  over  the  shoulder  of  the  user. 
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The  two  transducers  are  not  unlike  a  large 
pair  of  opera  glasses  in  appearance,  and  they 
are  connected  to  the  box  by  means  of  flexible 
wires  about  three  feet  long.  Provisions  are 
made  to  connect  a  pair  of  headphones  to  the 
box  or  to  employ  an  electric  shock  signal  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  finger  through  a  pair  of  metal 
electrodes  mounted  on  the  handle  of  the 
transducers. 

The  electronic  part  of  this  device  is  some¬ 
what  complex,  and  so  will  not  be  described  in 
detail  here.  Actually,  it  comprises  Shout  a 
dozen  vacuum  tubes  with  their  associated  elec- 
trical  circuits.  One  section  of  this  electronic 
equipment  is  a  transmitter,  which  serves  to 
produce  the  pulses  of  supersonic  energy  sent 
out  from  the  transmitting  transducer.  Another 
section  constitutes  a  receiver,  which  detects 
and  amplifies  the  reflected  pulses  picked  up  by 
the  receiving  transducer.  The  apparatus  is 
so  arranged  that  the  pulses  picked  up  by  the 
receiver  serve  to  influence  the  rate  at  which 
pulses  are  sent  out  by  the  transmitter,  so  that, 
when  an  object  is  brought  closer  and  closer  to 
the  device,  the  whole  electronic  system  works 
faster  and  faster.  When  the  object  first  comes 
within  the  detection  range  of  the  device  (about 
ten  feet),  the  receiver  begins  to  pick  up  pulses 
at  a  rate  of  some  ten  per  second,  and  the  user 
either  hears  or  feels  these  pulses.  As  the  ob¬ 
stacle  comes  closer,  the  received  signal  pulses 
become  faster,  reaching  a  maximum  rate  of 
about  40  per  second  when  the  obstacle  is 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  device. 

Both  of  the  devices  which  we  have  described 
will  definitely  serve  to  detect  obstacles,  as  will 
most  of  the  other  forms  of  guidance  devices 
so  far  constructed.  However,  they,  along  with 
all  the  others,  suffer  from  the  defects  pointed 
out  above — the  necessity  for  manual  scanning 
and  the  inability  to  detect  a  step-down.  In 
addition,  they  possess  the  defects  of  excess 
size,  weight,  and  complexity.  Until  these  de¬ 
fects  are  overcome,  it  cannot  be  truly  said 
that  a  practical  form  of  guidance  device  has 
been  achieved. 


SOCIAL  WORK  CONFERENCE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  sponsoring  two  programs  in  connection 
with  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
which  meets  in  Atlantic  City,  April  17 -to  23. 

The  Foundation’s  first  session  on  Monday, 
April  19  at  2:00  p.m.  will  be  devoted  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  general  topic  “How  Can  the 
Needs  of  Blind  Assistance  Recipients  be  More 
Adequately  Met?”  Miss  Catherine  R.  Drew, 
of  the  Foundation  staff,  will  present  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Foundation’s  study  of  aid  to  the 
blind  which  has  been  carried  on  in  seven 
states  with  the  cooperation  of  the  state  and 
local  public  assistance  authorities.  A  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  will  follow,  by  a  panel  composed  of 
directors  of  public  assistance  from  the  states 
which  participated  in  the  study.  Miss  Jane  M. 
Hoey,  Director,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance, 
Federal  Security  Agency  will  preside. 

The  Foundation’s  second  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  21,  at  2:00  p.m.  The 
subject  for  discussion  will  be  “Respective 
Functions  of  Public  and  Private  Agencies  for 
the  Blind.”  Papers  will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Paul  G.  Conlan,  Supervisor,  Division  of  Serv¬ 
ices  for  the  Blind  and  Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Director,  Detroit  League  for  the 
Handicapped.  Discussants  will  include  Mr. 
Howard  Hunt,  Executive  Director,  Greater 
Muskegon  Community  Chest,  and  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  public  welfare  administration.  Dr. 
Arlien  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  School  of  Social  Work 
will  preside. 

The  Foundation  also  plans  to  maintain  a 
booth  for  consultation  service  and  an  exhibit 
of  recently  developed  appliances  useful  to 
blind  individuals  in  their  daily  activities. 


The  blind  Mexican  composer,  Alejandro 
Meza  Leon,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  a 
composition  in  the  form  of  “Marcia  Eroica” 
to  commemorate  Mexican  heroes  of  1847. 


ONE  WORLD-ONE  LANGUAGE 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind: 

We  are  all  of  us  living  in  one  world,  and 
this  world  seems  to  become  smaller  and 
smaller  as  the  means  of  communication  be¬ 
come  faster  and  faster — we  are  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  together.  Here  we  live,  on  this 
little  ball  of  ours  and  speak  each  his  own 
language,  but  we  are  unable  to  understand 
each  other.  Something  has  to  be  done  about 
this!  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  urgent 
for  us  to  have  a  common  language  besides  our 
national  language,  a  language  spoken  and 
understood  all  over  the  world.  This  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  all  of  us,  for  the  blind  as  well  as  for 
the  seeing. 

We  blind  people  outside  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  are  trying  hard  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish  in  order  to  have  access  to  the  rich  braille 
literature  printed  in  English.  Only  a  few  of 
us,  however,  are  able  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  learning  the  language  well  enough  to 
enable  us  to  read  magazines  and  books  in 
English,  and  fewer  still  manage  to  learn  to 
write  English.  The  number  of  the  latter  is 
practically  nil,  with  the  exception  of  those  few 
who  have  had  the  rare  opportunity  to  live 
in  an  English-speaking  country  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time. 

There  is  a  means  of  overcoming  these 
troublesome  circumstances.  For  sixty  years 


The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  has 
watched  the  progress  of  this  magazine  for  many  years, 
and  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Editor  who  has  been  a 
helpful  source  of  information  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  blind  and  work  in  their  behalf  in  many  countries. 
Esperanto.  Ligilo  has  served  as  a  valuable  medium  of 
communication  among  the  blind  in  isolated  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Foundation  has  been  very  happy  to  help  Mr. 
Thilander  in  a  measure  with  his  financial  problems  in 
connection  with  the  support  of  this  publication. 


there  has  been  in  existence  an  international 
auxiliary  language  which  has  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  friends  all  over  the  world.  This 
language  is  Esperanto.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  the  most  international  words  chosen  from 
the  modern  languages,  and  its  grammar  is 
as  simple  as  possible.  It  already  has  a  literature 
of  its  own,  and  many  works  of  world  litera¬ 
ture  are  translated  into  it.  It  is  taught  to  the 
pupils  in  many  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Europe. 

Of  course,  learning  Esperanto  necessitates 
serious  work  and  expenditure  of  time,  but 
the  work  and  the  time  needed  to  learn  Espe¬ 
ranto  are  but  a  fraction  of  the  work  and  time 
necessary  to  learn  a  national  language. 

The  blind  outside  the  English-speaking 

world  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  and  make 

friends  with  their  fellow  blind  in  the  United 

States.  They  are  trying  to  learn  English,  but, 

as  I  said,  only  a  few  of  them  are  able  to  learn 

to  read  and  write  in  your  language.  Will  not 

some  of  our  friends  in  the  United  States 
% 

learn  the  international  auxiliary  language, 
Esperanto,  in  order  to  be  able  to  correspond 
with  those  who  cannot  learn  English,  and 
participate  in  the  international  movement  of 
the  blind?  Since  1904,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
ternational  magazine  in  braille  in  Esperanto 
which  has  readers  in  some  thirty  countries. 
Its  name  is  “Esperanta  Ligilo”  (the  Esperanto 
Link). 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  kindly  told  me  in  a 
recent  letter  answering  my  questions  about 
the  possibilities  of  learning  Esperanto,  that 
copies  of  a  textbook  on  Esperanto  may  be 
ordered  from  the  Howe  Memorial  Press, 
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Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

I  hope  that  some  of  my  blind  American 
friends  will  order  the  book  and  start  learning 
the  international  language.  I  have  read  the 
expression  “the  people  of  the  blind”  some¬ 
where.  If  there  is  such  a  people,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  need  a  common  language.  Thousands 
of  us  have  learned  Esperanto,  although  so  far 


not  many  blind  people  in  the  United  States 
have  done  so.  I  have  the  names  and  addresses 
of  55  blind  persons  in  the  States  who  have 
learned  this  international  language. 

With  kind  regards, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harald  Thilander,  Editor 
Esperanta  Ligilo 
Stocksund,  Sweden 


HARALD  THILANDER  AND  ESPERANTO 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

M.  MICHAEL  GEFFNER,  Ph.D. 


Last  October  25TH,  Harald  Thilander  of 
Sweden,  called  by  many  “a  prophet  in  the 
world  of  the  blind,”  celebrated  his  seventieth 
birthday.  Doubly  handicapped,  due  to  an  at¬ 
tack  of  scarlet  fever  at  the  age  of  six,  which 
deprived  him  of  his  sight  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  hearing,  he  has,  nevertheless,  become 
an  outstanding  leader  and  is  the  foremost 
champion  of  international  cooperation  among 
the  blind.  In  his  opinion,  Esperanto,  the 
artificially-created,  international  language  is 
the  best  means  of  furthering  such  cooperation. 

Among  the  various  attempts  to  establish 
a  universal  medium  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  different  nationalities,  Esperanto  may 
be  considered  the  ideal.  It  is  neutral,  contain¬ 
ing  elements  of  all  the  leading  languages,  and 
it  is  easily  learned,  being  extremely  logical 
with  simple  rules  allowing  for  no  exceptions. 
Through  the  use  of  an  ingenious  set  of  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes  whereby  a  single  word  may 


Prior  to  making  his  home  in  America,  Dr.  Michael 
Geffner  taught  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  in 
Vienna  and  edited  a  braille  magazine.  He  is  now  a 
staff  member  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish 
Blind  and  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute. 


assume  a  great  variety  of  meanings,  the' 
mastery  of  a  comparatively  small  vocabulary 
is  adequate  for  expressing  even  subtle  shades 
of  language. 

Esperanto  was  created  about  sixty  years  ago 
by  Dr.  Ludwig  L.  Zamenhof,  an  eye  special¬ 
ist  of  Poland.  After  perfecting  this  means  of 
communication,  he  devoted  all  his  efforts 
towards  spreading  his  international  language 
because  he  considered  the  overcoming  of 
language  barriers  an  important  contribution 
towards  the  establishment  of  world  peace. 

Esperanto  has  had  its  “ups  and  downs.”  It 
was  at  its  height  when  the  old  League  of 
Nations,  in  its  early  stages,  considered  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that  Esperanto  be  taught 
as  a  secondary  language  in  the  schools  of 
every  country,  but,  obviously,  the  world  was 
not  yet  ready  for  it.  At  present  a  petition  is 
being  circulated  to  be  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  effect  that  Esperanto  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  one  of  its  official  languages.  As  of 
the  end  of  July,  1947,  279,000  signatures  had 
already  been  collected.  For  the  purpose  of 
keeping  alive  interest  in  the  movement  and  in 
order  to  establish  plans  for  spreading  the 
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idea,  annual  congresses  are  being  convened 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  world. 

While  in  this  country  Esperanto  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  known,  in  many  European 
countries,  as  well  as  in  the  Far  East,  the 
interest  in  a  universal  language  is  keen,  for 
in  those  countries  there  is  usually  a  need  for 
learning  several  different  languages  in  order 
to  properly  communicate  with  the  outside 
world. 

So  far,  the  practical  use  of  Esperanto  by  the 
public  in  general  has  not  advanced  very 
markedly.  But  there  is  an  extensive  litera¬ 
ture — both  translations  of  world  classics  and 
original  writings — in  this  language,  and  a 
number  of  periodicals  are  being  published. 
Also,  several  European  radio  stations  have 
regular  Esperanto  broadcasts. 

Among  the  sightless,  however,  mainly  due 
to  the  initiative  and  insight  of  Harald  Thi- 
lander,  Esperanto  has  assumed  such  impor¬ 
tance  that  it  is  being  taught  as  a  regular  sub¬ 
ject  in  many  schools  for  the  blind.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  correspondence  is  being  carried  on 
between  blind  people  of  different  nationalities 
in  which  vital  ideas  and  experiences  are  being 
exchanged.  This  means  of  extending  their 
contact  to  the  fellow-blind  of  other  countries 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  overcoming  their  isolation 
and  widening  their  horizon.  Braille  books 
printed  in  Esperanto  are  assured  of  a  larger 
circle  of  readers  since  they  are  not  limited  to 
language  boundaries,  and  Braille  periodicals 
read  all  over  the  world  help  to  mold  opinion 
regarding  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Harald  Thilander,  who  is  a  remarkable 
linguist — and  has  in  addition  to  Swedish  and 
other  languages  a  perfect  command  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  German  and  French — became  acquainted 
with  Esperanto  as  early  as  1900,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  recognized  its  value  for  the  blind.  Being 
by  profession  a  Braille  printer,  he  was  in¬ 
stantly  struck  with  the  possibilities  which 
would  result  from  the  union  of  Esperanto  and 
Braille,  This  idea  took  root  in  his  mind  and 
so  captured  his  imagination  that  he  wrote 


hundreds  of  enthusiastic  articles  and  appeal¬ 
ing  letters  advocating  the  use  of  Esperanto  by 
the  blind.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  in  1904  the 
magazine  Esperanta  Ligilo  was  founded,  and 
in  1912  he  took  over  its  editorship.  So  deeply 
did  he  feel  the  value  of  this  work  that  he  car¬ 
ried  it  on  without  remuneration,  relying  on 
his  Braille  printing  for  his  livelihood.  Under 
his  capable  leadership  it  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  magazines  in  Braille.  It  is  being 
read  in  about  thirty  different  countries.  Two 
of  its  regular  features  are  “Blindul  Fakaj 
Notoj,”  reporting  conditions  of  the  blind  all 
over  the  world,  and  “Deziras  Korespondi,” 
inviting  correspondence  between  individuals. 

Encouraged  by  the  widespread  popularity 
of  his  magazine,  and  with  the  objective  of 
furthering  cooperation  among  the  blind,  Thi¬ 
lander  in  1923  organized  a  universal  associa¬ 
tion  of  blind  Esperantists  (Universala  Asocio 
de  Blindaj  Esperantistoj).  Later  he  went  a 
step  further  and  invited  national  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  to  unite  in  a  Universal 
Association  of  Blind  Organizations  (Univer¬ 
sala  Asocio  de  Blindulorganizajoj).  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  new  body  was  to  be  carried  on  in 
Esperanto,  each  country  being  represented 
by  an  Esperanto  delegate.  Recognizing  in 
Thilander  a  real  leader  of  the  blind,  a  large 
number  of  national  associations  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  UABO,  the  abbreviated 
name  of  the  new  organization.  Harald  Thi¬ 
lander  acted  as  its  Secretary-General,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  work  on  the  magazine. 

Not  only  was  he  a  fervent  believer  in  in¬ 
ternational  cooperation  but  he  actively  lived 
up  to  his  ideals.  Wherever  possible  he  ren¬ 
dered  assistance  to  both  organizations  and 
individuals.  He  embossed  magazines  and 
bulletins  for  countries  where  there  were  no 
Braille  presses.  During  the  crises  preceding 
the  last  war,  he  utilized  his  influence  and 
connections  to  effect  the  escape  of  many  of 
those  blind  who  were  potential  victims  of 
Hitlerism. 

It  used  to  be  the  practice  for  the  delegates 
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to  the  UABO,  while  attending  the  annual 
general  congresses  for  Esperanto,  to  convene 
in  special  sessions  in  order  to  deal  with 
matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
I  attended  one  of  these  congresses  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  Austria  and  found  it  an  unforget- 
able  experience.  It  was  held  in  1937  in  War¬ 
saw,  Poland,  home  country  of  the  President 
of  the  UABO,  Capt.  Jan  Silhan.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  number  of  representative 
blind  leaders  of  high  calibre  assembled  there. 
There  were  among  others  Professor  Tancredi 
from  Italy,  Dr.  Bano  from  Hungary,  Agnes 
Melchior  (sister  of  the  famous  opera  singer) 
from  Denmark,  W.  P.  Merrick  from  England, 
and  Father  Agnello  from  Belgium.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  were  large  representations  from  the* 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  national  organiza¬ 
tions.  Harald  Thilander  himself  was  not 
present  at  this  Congress,  but  his  charming 
wife,  Varma,  a  well-known  poetess  in  both 
Finnish,  her  native  tongue,  and  Esperanto, 
was  there.  I  was  told  that  whenever  he  did 
attend  a  convention  everyone  found  convers¬ 
ing  with  him  very  interesting  and  enjoyable. 
His  speech  is  clear  and  distinct,  but  he  prefers 
being  spoken  to  through  the  medium  of  the 
hand  alphabet  for  the  deaf-blind.  People  can 
talk  to  him  directly  by  means  of  an  ■  ear 
trumpet  but  almost  the  only  voice  he  can 
listen  to  without  experiencing  annoyance  and 
pain  is  the  soft,  even  voice  of  his  wife.  It  may 
be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  the  principal 
medium  of  communication  between  Harald 
and  Varma  Thilander  is  Esperanto.  At  this 
Congress  of  1937  there  was  a  particular  rea¬ 
son  for  our  awareness  of  Thilander’s  per¬ 
sonality  and  accomplishments.  The  Polish 
Government,  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Polish  blind  had  chosen  this 
occasion  to  award  him  one  of  its  highest 
orders,  “Polonia  Restituta,”  thereby  adding 
one  more  honor  to  those  already  received, 
such  as  the  “Vasaorden”  of  Sweden  and  the 
“Pro  Benignitate  Humana”  of  Finland. 

Having  been  elected  to  act  as  one  of  the 


secretaries  of  this  convention,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
serious  approach  to  all  matters  by  the  delegates 
and  the  skillful  manner  in  which  Captain 
Silhan,  the  presiding  officer,  conducted  the 
meetings.  The  extensive  agenda,  resulting 
in  highly  informative  and  constructive  dis¬ 
cussions,  included  such  items  as  pension  laws 
in  various  countries,  the  problem  of  steriliza¬ 
tion,  and  a  unified  Braille  Code  for  mathe¬ 
matics.  Resolutions  were  drawn  up  and  subse¬ 
quently  translated  into  national  languages. 
Of  particular  interest  was  the  resolution 
on  pensions  which  approved  the  system 
in  use  in  Sweden,  whereby  blind  people  are 
awarded  a  flat  pension  regardless  of  their 
financial  status,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
diminished  competitive  ability.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  Parliaments  of 
several  countries  and  there  was  prospect  at 
that  time,  that  in  some  instances,  favorable 
action  would  be  taken.  However,  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  World  War  II  overshadowed  every¬ 
thing  else  and  ended  progress  in  that  direction. 

The  actual  outbreak  of  the  war  brought  to 
a  complete  halt  Thilander’s  activities  in  the 
international  field  and  it  appeared  as  though 
his  life  work  had  been  shattered.  By  1946, 
however,  due  to  his  indomitable  courage  and 
energy,  he  had  already  resumed  his  work, 
revived  the  old  contacts  with  his  former 
collaborators  and  restored  the  magazine 
Esperanto,  Ligilo. 

The  UABO  congresses  are  to  be  convened 
again,  and  the  first  convention  will  be  held 
next  summer  in  Sweden,  Thilander’s  own 
country. 

One  of  his  projects  at  present  is  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Adresaro,  a  directory  of  all 
blind  Esperantists  throughout  the  world, 
which  was  published  in  Braille  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  contained  more  than  2,000 
names  and  addresses.  The  necessity  for  revi¬ 
sion  is  obvious  in  the  light  of  dislocations  and 
fatalities  caused  by  the  war. 

However,  he  has  now  to  cope  with  grave 
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problems.  There  are  difficulties  in  getting  the 
necessary  funds  for  carrying  out  his  projects, 
and  in  finding  young  and  competent  colla¬ 
borators  to  take  over  his  work.  Nevertheless, 
Thilander,  with  his  unflagging  spirit  of 
optimism,  is  confident  that  he  will  succeed 
in  his  efforts  and  that  the  continuance  of  his 
work  will  be  assured. 

Harald  Thilander  has  won  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  all  who  have  come  in  contact 
with  him.  His  understanding  and  intelligent 
approach  to  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
blind,  his  accomplishments  as  an  organizer 
and  leader,  his  life-long  devotion  to  the  idea 
of  international  cooperation,  have  brought 
him  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  those 
for  whom  he  has  labored  and  have  assured 
him  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  wel¬ 
fare  work  for  the  blind. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  FOUNDATION 

STAFF 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Stone,  who  will  direct  fund 
raising  and  public  relations  operations  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has 
had  a  long  career  in  these  fields.  His  last  posi¬ 
tion  was  as  executive  director  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  National  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Infantile  Paralysis.  In  this  capacity, 
he  had  under  his  direction  the  Chapter’s 
fund  raising,  through  the  March  of  Dimes; 
lay  and  professional  education  and  publicity 
programs,  and  volunteer  services.  He  also 
worked  with  the  National  Foundation  as 
Assistant  to  the  President,  in  charge  of  field 
activities,  and  as  National  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations. 

The  creation  and  direction  of  a  visual  pub¬ 
licity  program  to  interpret  the  Americas  to 
each  other  as  part  of  the  Government’s  soli¬ 
darity  program  for  what  was  popularly  known 
as  the  “Nelson  Rockefeller”  Committee  was 
another  of  Mr.  Stone’s  achievements. 

Living  on  Staten  Island,  Mr.  Stone  lists  as 


some  of  his  “avocations” — being  former 
president  of  the  Staten  Island  Tennis  League, 
former  secretary  of  the  New  York  Forge  (the 
American  Public  Relations  Association),  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  National  Publicity  Coun¬ 
cil  and  former  member  of  the  budget  com¬ 
mittee,  Staten  Island  Community  Chest. 

Joining  the  ^taff  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  as  Field  Representative, 
Mr.  Hulen  C.  Walker  comes  well  prepared 
for  this  position  by  his  experience  in  work 
with  the  blind. 

Born  in  Tennessee  on  July  3,  1910,  Mr. 
Walker  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  an  acci¬ 
dent  at  about  the  age  of  four  and  the  sight 
©f  the  other  somewhat  later.  He  attended  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  starting  in 
the  primary  department  and  graduating  from 
high  school.  In  1932,  he  graduated  from  the 
law  school  of  Cumberland  University  and 
soon  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee.  During  this  period,  he 
became  associated,  for  a  short  time,  with  the 
Tennessee  Workshop  for  the  Blind. 

Early  in  1941,  Mr.  Walker  moved  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  further  studied  the 
development  of  rehabilitation  work  with  the 
adult  blind.  During  this  period  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  a  study  was  made  of  legislation  dealing 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  adult  blind. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Foundation,  Mr. 
Walker  worked  with  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Edu¬ 
cation  Service,  supervising  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  war-blinded. 


TERRY  C.  FOSTER  DIES 

Terry  C.  Foster,  assistant  regional  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Region  III,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  died  on  December  27,  1947  at 
his  home  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years,  in  state 
and  national  rehabilitation  service,  Mr.  Foster 
gave  unstintingly  of  his  time  and  efforts  to 
the  welfare  of  the  disabled. 


COUNSELLING  SERVICE  FOR  PRE-SCHOOL 

BLIND  CHILDREN 

RAYMOND  M.  DICKINSON 


Fourteen  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  four  years  were  busily  playing  in  the 
nursery  school  yard  at  the  Daughters  of  Zion 
Nursery  School  at  1401  North  California 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois;  everyone  seemed 
happy  with  his  particular  activity.  But  sud¬ 
denly  over  in  one  corner  of  the  yard  two  little 
boys,  Ronny  and  his  friend,  began  fighting 
over  a  bicycle.  His  little  friend  had  taken 
Ronny’s  bike  and  refused  to  give  it  up.  Ronny 
didn’t  ask  anyone  to  help  him;  he  was  out¬ 
raged  and  his  temper  flared  up.  He  was  just 
going  to  get  back  his  bicycle,  so  he  plowed 
into  the  offehder  and  there  ensued  a  panorama 
of  pommeling  and  pushing;  he  found  a  fist  in 
his  face  and  felt  the  child’s  scratch.  He  hit 
back  and  pushed  the  child  to  the  ground.  And 
recovering  his  bike  he  rode  off  victorious,  in 
supreme  control  of  the  situation. 

Why  did  not  the  Nursery  School  teacher 
stop  the  fight  and  help  to  settle  it  without  this 
resort  to  violence,  you  ask.  Well,  you  see, 
Ronny  is  blind,  and  this  represented  his  final 
triumph  in  a  struggle,  unconsciously,  to  be 
sure,  to  push  his  handicap  into  the  back¬ 
ground  and  depend  upon  his  own  resources 
in  adjusting  to  the  group  of  seeing  children 
with  whom  he  had  been  associated  for  the 
past  few  months. 

Ronny  had  come  into  his  own.  He  had 
established  himself  in  the  group.  Hitherto 
defenseless,  he  had  learned  to  defend  him¬ 
self,  and  had  gained  social  recognition  of 
himself  as  an  individual. 


Raymond  M.  Dickinson  is  superintendent  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  of  the  Illinois  State  Department  of 
Welfare. 


He  is  no  longer  a  child  set  apart  from  other 
children,  but  knows  that  there  are  other  chil¬ 
dren  to  play  and  fight  with,  and  has  learned 
to  give  as  well  as  take. 

He  no  longer  feels  frustrated  and  scared 
because  he  is  blind,  nor  does  he  feel  different 
from  the  other  children.  Ronny  is  now  on  his 
way  toward  becoming  an  independent,  contri¬ 
buting  and  recognized  individual  in  a  group 
of  seeing  children  in  spite  of  his  being  blind. 
He  has  met  and  found  he  can  deal  with  and 
live  in  a  seeing  world.  If  everything  that  hap¬ 
pens  to  him  from  this  point  on  builds  up  this 
confidence  and  dependence  upon  himself, 
and  if  he  is  educated  with  other  children  and 
encouraged  to  play  with  them  and  make  his 
mark,  his  blindness  will  become  less  of  a 
handicap  than  it  otherwise  would  be;  his  ex¬ 
periences  will  help  to  guide  the  rest  of  us  in 
making  the  world  one  in  which  other  handi¬ 
capped  children  can  find  and  hold  their 
places. 

You  ask,  “How  did  it  happen  that  a  blind 
child  was  placed  in  a  class  with  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  and  not  with  a  group  of  blind  children?’’ 
Our  answer  is,  because  it  was  felt  that  this 
group  was  what  Ronny  needed  to  give  him 
experiences'  like'  other  children  in  meeting 
his  individual  needs.  It  is  a  story  which  is 
not  only  the  story  of  Ronny  and  his  parents, 
but  also  of  the  beginning  and  development 
of  the  Counselling  Service  for  Pre-school 
Blind  Children  and  their  parents  in  Illinois’ 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  and  of  what  is  being  done  there.  It 
began  with  the  fact  that  up  to  1946  there  were 
no  services  of  any  kind  available  to  parents 
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of  pre-school  blind  children  in  Illinois,  and 
a  number  of  people  were  becoming  concerned 
about  it. 

The  superintendent  of  this  Division  felt 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  in  regard  to 
the  matter  and  wanted  some  sound  advice  as 
to  how  to  get  it  started.  Therefore,  there  was 
called  together  a  small  group  of  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  blind  and  in  the  welfare  of  chil¬ 
dren.  These  included  representatives  from  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  the  Commission  for 
Handicapped  Children,  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Commission,  the  Division  of  Child  Welfare, 
the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  Eve  Clinics,  and 
communitv  leaders  of  welfare  work.  It  was 

J 

decided  that  a  counselling  service  was  needed 
for  parents  of  blind  children  up  to  school  age 
and  that  it  should  be  privately  financed  as  a 
demonstration  project.  One  counsellor,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Mollie  Vlasnik,  was  selected 
and  in  April  of  1946  was  placed  on  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  the  Illinois  Children’s  Home  and  Aid 
Society  which  had  agreed  to  receive  the  funds 
which  were  made  available  and  to  serve  as  the 
sponsoring  agency.  The  funds  were  forth¬ 
coming  from  the  Chicago  Community  Trust 
and  the  Field  Foundation  to  pay  the  counsel¬ 
lor  until  July  of  1947.  Miss  Harriet  Totman  of 
the  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  who  is  an 
unquestioned  authority  in  this  field,  gave 
much  help  and  advice  in  getting  the  program 
started. 

Miss  Vlasnik  had  no  previous  experience 
with  the  blind  but  she  brought  to  the  Service, 
besides  training  in  the  children’s  field,  a  love 
of  children  and  a  pioneering,  experimental 
type  of  mind.  She  immediately  sought  help 
from  every  possible  community  resource,  from 
doctors,  teachers  and  children’s  workers,  and 
she  went  out  into  the  homes  of  mothers  and  fa¬ 
thers  who  were  saddened  and  anxious  because 
they  had  a  blind  child  in  their  home,  and 
who  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  about  train¬ 
ing  their  child.  Out  of  these  experiences  has 
grown  the  present  counselling  service. 


During  her  early  contacts  with  the  mother 
or  with  both  parents,  the  counsellor  learns 
whatever  she  can  regarding  the  child’s  physi¬ 
cal  condition  and  development  and  the  par¬ 
ents’  emotional  reactions  and  attitudes  con¬ 
cerning  the  child.  She  tries  to  gain  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  parents  as  early  as  possible  by 
showing  genuine  interest  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  feelings  about  their 
blind  child,  and  by  allowing  them  to  freely 
express  these  feelings.  Since  all  planning  with 
parents  for  a  child  depends  upon  the  medical 
knowledge  about  the  child,  reports  are  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  ophthalmologist  and  the 
pediatrician  as  soon  as  possible,  and  recom¬ 
mendations  for  follow-up  are  noted. 

One  of  the  first  ways  in  which  help  is  given 
to  parents  is  by  relieving  tensions  which  have 
developed  because  of  the  diagnosis  of  blind¬ 
ness  or  for  other  reasons.  Parents  are  relieved 
to  learn  of  the  counselling  service  provided  by 
the  Division  for  the  Blind;  parents  of  older 
children  express  regret  that  there  was  no  such 
service  when  their  children  were  infants. 
Mothers  become  less  tense  and  anxious  after 
talking  over  their  problems  with  other  moth¬ 
ers  at  mothers’  meetings  organized  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  get  together,  and  at  the  institute 
for  parents  held  at  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 

The  counsellor’s  services  to  parents  may  in¬ 
clude  planning  with  home-finding  agencies 
for  foster  home  placement  of  children  who 
need  to  be  out  of  their  home  temporarily,  ar¬ 
ranging  for  medical  care  or  hospitalization, 
preparing  the  child  for  nursery  school  place¬ 
ment,  seeking  the  nursery  school,  counselling 
with  the  nursery  school  staff  in  preparation 
for  enrollment  and  obtaining  funds  from  com¬ 
munity  resources  to  pay  nursery  school  fees. 
There  may  be  a  need  for  guidance  in  finding 
the  community  agency  best  suited  to  assist 
with  the  family  needs — medical,  financial  or 
service. 

In  the  home,  the  counsellor  gives  practical 
assistance  with  training  as  the  need  for  such 
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help  arises,  such  as  walking,  talking,  feeding, 
etc.  She  spends  considerable  time  in  demon¬ 
strating  to  parents  whose  children  have  ex¬ 
hibited  no  interest  in  toys,  ways  in  which  to 
stimulate  interest’by  use  of  toys  appropriate 
to  the  child's  development  and  experience; 
many  parents  look  to  her  for  encouragement 
and  direction  as  she  follows  with  them  the 
progress  in  their  child's  development. 

Parents  who  wanted  help  came  faster  than 
the  counsellor  could  keep  up  with  them  until 
at  present  the  work  in  Chicago  alone  is  greater 
by  far  than  she  can  handle  and  she  is  begging 
for  assistance  which  she  badly  needs. 

A  few  months  after  the  counselling  service 
was  begun,  the  Commission  for  Handicapped 
Children  and  other  interested  agencies  again 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind. 
An  institute  was  planned  for  a  one-week 
period  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville.  Illinois,  where  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  could  come  and  get  information  and 
help  with  training  problems  of  their  blind 
pre-school  child.  Again  it  was  illustrated  what 
cooperation  between  many  interested  agencies 
can  do  to  solve  a  problem.  The  Commission 
took  the  responsibility  for  planning  the  insti¬ 
tute  and  the  School  for  the  Blind  supplied 
housing,  board  and  other  facilities  for  the  par¬ 
ents  and  children.  The  Division  for  the  Blind 
with  its  counsellor  coordinated  and  gave  over¬ 
all  direction,  with  the  Division  of  Services  for 
Crippled  Children  and  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  collaborating  as  sponsoring  agen¬ 
cies  with  much  invaluable  aid  from  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  Chicago  and  other  agencies. 

A  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  institute, 
and  details  in  regard  to  the  preliminary  plan¬ 
ning,  living  arrangements  and  program  were 
embodied  in  the  “Report  on  Institute  for 
Mothers  of  Blind  Preschool  Children  by  the 
Commission  for  Handicapped  Children  of  the 
State  of  Illinois"  by  Howard  E.  M.  Miller, 
which  appeared  in  the  June,  1947  issue  of  the 
Outloo\. 

The  first  institute  was  considered  to  have 


been  so  successful  that  it  was  repeated  again 

in  1947.  The  second  institute  opened  with  an 

attendance  of  twentv-seven  mothers  and  chil- 

* 

dren  and  five  mothers  without  their  children; 
at  some  time  during  the  session  eight  fathers 
were  present  and  housing  was  provided  for 
them  in  the  boys’  cottages. 

The  program  was  planned  as  in  1946,  with 
Miss  Totman  meeting  with  the  parents  each 
morning  for,  group  discussions.  The  plan  of 
having  one  room  for  the  entire  group  of  chil¬ 
dren  as  at  the  1946  institute  was  discontinued 
because  of  the  variation  in  ages  and  social  ad¬ 
justment  among  the  children.  Three  rooms 
were  provided  and  children  were  divided  ac¬ 
cording  to  social  adjustment  and  ability.  Five 
regular  staff  members  were  responsible  for  the 
three  groups,  with  as  many  volunteer  helpers, 
consisting  of  high  school  and  college  girls 
from  Jacksonville,  as  were  needed  each  day  to 
give  the  children  the  required  individual  at¬ 
tention.  More  opportunity  was  provided  for 
outdoor  play  involving  large-muscle  activities 
through  such  equipment  as  sandboxes  and 
pails,  wheelbarrows,  wagons,  steps  and  ramp, 
slides  and  wading  pool.  A  regular  nursery 
school  teacher  was  added  to  the  staff  for  the 
entire  week  who  ^as  particularly  helpful 
to  the  mothers  with  training  problems  of  the 
voungest  children. 

J  O 

The  institute  was  in  session  over  a  week¬ 
end  in  order  that  fathers  might  attend  for 
a  one-  or  two-day  period. 

A  specific  recommendation  by  many  moth¬ 
ers  has  been  that  parents  be  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend  either  with  or  without  their  babies  as 
earlv  as  possible,  since  they  feel  that  they  could 
cope  with  their  problems  much  better  if 
given  this  type  of  encouragement  and  guid¬ 
ance  soon  after  the  diagnosis  of  blindness  is 
made.  They  feel  that  the  development  of 
many  negative  parental  attitudes  might  be 
altogether  prevented  if  help  were  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  anxious  earlv  months  of  the  babv’s 

O  J  J 

life. 

These  institutes  and  the  counselling  service 
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together  form  the  basis  of  service  to  pre-school 
blind  children  in  Illinois.  In  July,  1947,  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  took  over  the  counsel¬ 
ling  service  as  a  regular  state  function  and  is 
continuing  from  that  point. 

Certain  basic  principles  have  guided  us  in 
developing  the  counselling  service  program: 

First,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  each  blind  child  is  first  of  all  a  child, 
an  individual  whose  needs  and  desires  are 
fundamentally  like  those  of  other  children 
and  that  his  need  for  feeling  secure  will  be 
satisfied  best  in  his  own  home  with  his  family. 

Second,  the  tensions  and  attitudes  of  the 
family  members  must  always  be  considered 
in  working  with  the  family. 

Third,  in  order  to  best  serve  the  parents 
and  the  child,  all  communitv  resources  must 
be  considered  and  made  available,  if  possible. 
The  community  approach  to  the  training  of 
the  pre-school  blind  child  should  bring  about 
wide  interest  and  increased  understanding  on 
the  part  of  professional  and  lay  people,  which 
is  essential  in  assisting  the  child  in  making  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  blindness. 

Fourth,  the  counselling  service  should  pro¬ 
vide  practical  help  and  guidance  to  parents  in 
training  their  blind  child;  supplementary  as¬ 
sistance  may  be  provided  through  mothers’ 
meetings  and  institutes. 

Now,  what  about  Ronny  and  the  children 
like  him?  Let  us  illustrate  by  telling  Ronny’s 
story. 

When  Ronny  and  his  mother  returned 
home  from  the  first  institute  at  Jacksonville, 
plans  were  begun  for  his  enrollment  in  a 
nursery  school  with  seeing  children;  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  the  specialist  had  been  that 
he  needed  association  with  other  children  and 
that  the  mother  needed  the  help  she  would 
receive  with  certain  training  problems  if  he 
were  in  nursery  school.  The  director  of  the 
Daughters  of  Zion  Nursery  School  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  prospect  of  the  experiment,  and 
her  staff  and  the  counsellor  met  to  talk  the 
whole  thing  over.  It  was  planned  that  Ronny 


himself  would  guide  them  in  everything  they 
did;  his  would  be  an  individualized  enroll¬ 
ment  until  he  was  ready  to  attend  regularly. 
On  his  first  trip  to  school  he  learned  about  the 
building,  the  entrance,  the  walks,  and  ac¬ 
cidentally  met  the  director,  Mrs.  Saxon,  the 
teacher  about  whom  we  had  talked,  and  who 
has  been  closely  associated  with  all  experi¬ 
ences  at  the  nursery  school. 

He  then  visited  the  nursery  school  during 
various  times  of  the  day,  at  first  during^the 
childen’s  nap-time  in  order  to  become  familiar 
with  the  playroom,  then  with  one  child  pre¬ 
sent  until  he  was  ready  to  see  the  entire 
group.  He  visited  the  playground  and  became 
familiar  with  the  equipment  and  activities 
there.  One  thought  was  paramount:  that 
Ronny  should  feel  secure  in  every  situation 
in  order  to  insure  a  good  adjustment  for  him 
and  for  the  staff. 

For  awhile  he  attended  for  an  hour  or  two 
several  days  a  week;  this  time  was  increased 
as  he  was  ready  for  longer  periods,  until 
lunch-time  and  nap-time  were  finally  in¬ 
cluded.  After  his  first  anxieties  were  over¬ 
come  Ronny  was  eager  to  go  to  school,  and 
now  attends  regularly  through  nap-time,  when 
his  father  calls  for  him.  He  plays  with  the 
children  in  the  neighborhood  when  he  re¬ 
turns  home  from  school,  and  before  bed¬ 
time  he  plays  house  and  school  with  his 
mother  and  father  at  home.  The  nursery 
school  experiences  are  helping  Ronny  in  his 
emotional  and  social  adjustments  to  a  seeing 
world,  and  the  mother  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  help  with  training  problems  through  the 
nursery  school  experience. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  other 
blind  boys  and  girls  in  the  Chicago  area  who 
are  attending  nursery  school  or  kindergarten 
with  seeing  children.  One  of  the  nursery 
schools,  a ‘  real  pioneer  in  this  experiment,  en¬ 
rolled  a  little  boy  who  attended  their  school 
during  his  entire  fifth  year;  he  is  now  at¬ 
tending  first  grade  in  one  of  the  braille  rooms 
in  Chicago.  This  boy  received  help  when  he 
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needed  it;  this  is  exactly  how  all  of  their 
children  were  treated.  The  independence  and 
curiosity  he  exhibited  were  gratifying  to 
observe.  When  he  left  the  nursery  school  he 
was  as  completely  on  his  own  as  any  of  their 
other  children. 

A  small  suburb  adjacent  to  Chicago  has 
accepted  the  challenge  of  providing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  a  little  five-year-old  blind  girl  to 
become  one  of  the  community — to  make  sure 
that  the  real  handicap  of  isolation  is  never 
imposed  upon  her.  A  man  who  is  a  member 
of  a  club  interested  in  services  for  children 
took  her  with  him  to  a  luncheon  one  day 
where  the  attitudes  demonstrated  by  the  group 
were  in  conformity  with  the  basic  philosophy 
of  training  blind  children.  With  encourage¬ 
ment  and  whatever  help  she  needed,  she  ate 
her  lunch  with  confidence  and  poise,  con¬ 
sidering  that  for  only  two  months  has  she  had 
any  encouragement  and  help  in  learning  to 
feed  herself.  She  felt  entirely  secure  with  her 
friends,  and  asked  the  same  innumerable 
questions  of  interest  to  all  children.  She  at¬ 
tends  nursery  school  regularly  with  neigh¬ 
borhood  children. 

To  carry  the  experiment  forward  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Social  Agencies  through  its  Day  Nursery 
Committee  and  Nursery  Directors  banded  to¬ 
gether  and  with  unbounded  enthusiasm  did 
all  they  could  to  see  that  blind  children  were 
given  opportunities  to  enroll  in  nurseries 
with  seeing  children  in  order  to  determine 
whether  this  method  would  not  help  the  blind 
children  gain  the  experience  they  needed.  In 
addition  the  University  of  Chicago  through 
its  psychology  department  tested  and  inter¬ 
viewed  the  children  which  the  Division 
brought  to  it  in  order  to  note  their  progress 
and  to  point  out  what  their  abilities  and  needs 
were. 

This  is  an  experiment  in  a  philosophy  of 
living  in  which  the  handicap  becomes  not  an 
isolating  barrier  to  expression  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  an  individual  characteristic  which 
is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  educational 


process  in  the  same  way  as  other  individual 
characteristics  are  considered  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  fulfillment  of  the  role  of  each  total 
personality  in  life. 

We  recognize  that  this  is  an  experiment, 
and  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  only  way 
pre-school  blind  children  can  and  should  be 
trained.  We  simply  find  it  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
isolation  and  frustration  of  a  physical  handi¬ 
cap  such  as  blindness  to  the  point  where  the 
individual  child  may  take  his  place  and  be 
accepted  in  a  seeing  world. 


FLASH-CARD  SYSTEM 

Blind  people  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  have 
finally  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  signal 
public  transit  vehicles — thanks  to  John  G. 
Long,  who  is  without  sight,  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Indiana  Service  Corporation,  the  local 
transit  operator. 

Mr.  Long  suggested  a  small,  but  visible, 
sign  book  which  blind  people  could  carry 
with  them  and  which  would  contain  all  of  the 
local  transit  route  numbers. 

The  book  has  eight  pages,  one  for  each 
transit  route  number  and  one  for  a  weekly 
pass.  Each  page  is  perforated  with  the  same 
number  of  holes  as  the  route  number.  The 
blind  rider  counts  the  number  of  holes,  opens 
the  book  to  the  desired  route,  and  holds  it 
up  for  the  driver  to  see. 

Early  this  month,  Mr.  Long’s  idea  was 
put  into  effect  by  Indiana  Service.  It  worked. 
The  coach  operator  easily  saw  the  number 
and  stopped  to  pick  him  up.  Now  the  books 
have  been  distributed  to  all  blind  persons  in 
Fort  Wayne  through  the  Fort  Wayne  branch 
of  the  Workers  for  the  Adult  Blind. 

Mr.  Long  is  very  hopeful  that  his  new  route 
book  will  be  adopted  in  many  other  cities.  “In 
the  summer,”  he  said,  “it  isn’t  so  bad  missing 
a  trolley  coach  or  two — but  in  winter  it’s 
murder.” 
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Work  for  the  blind,  like  all  other  social 
work  is  in  a  state  of  flux.  Tracing  the  history 
of  this  movement  is  in  essence  tracing  a  con¬ 
tinuous  line  of  development,  leading  out,  out 
of  the  darkness  of  ancient  superstition  into 
the  light  of  modern  investigation  and  scientific 
method.  This  story  of  change  is  not  complete. 
Slowly,  inexorably,  the  social  forces  which 
are  shaping  the  general  mold  of  our  culture 
are  teaming  up  with  progressive  forward- 
looking  elements  in  this  specialized  field  to 
the  inevitable  end  of  evolving  forms,  prac¬ 
tices  and  organizations  which  will  lend  in¬ 
creased  effectiveness  to  our  work.  Despite  the 
presence  of  static  individuals  and  static  ideas, 
these  gradual  changes  irresistibly  create  new 
viewpoints  and  new  approaches  to  old  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  but  one  certainty — the  fact  that 
we  are,  in  all  our  relationships,  as  a  world,  as 
a  nation,  and  as  a  profession,  moving  with 
the  evolutionary  tide,  growing,  expanding 
and  developing.  The  direction  of  our  move¬ 
ment  and  its  meaning  are  not  so  certain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  controversy  clothes  the  issue, 
for  while  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  objectives, 
many  gulfs  divide  us  as  to  means.  In  view  of 
the  stream  of  history  which  has  evolved  the 
democratic  national  state  and  which  has  seen 
the  problem  of  blindness  move  from  neglect 
to  private  organized  charity  and  finally  to 
state  responsibility,  this  paper  holds  that  the 
evidence  points  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
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newly  blinded  being  conducted  on  a  regional 
retraining  basis  with  greater  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  psychological  implications  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

Unquestionably,  the  problem  of  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  work  for  the  blind  being  central¬ 
ized  under  regional  or  national  administra¬ 
tion  is  too  complex  for  consideration  in  this 
paper.  The  plans  blueprinted  herein  are  con¬ 
centrated  upon  the  focal  problem  of  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  newly  blinded  individual  and 
how  his  needs  may  be  most  efficiently  met. 
Since  we  are  narrowing  our  view  to  a  de¬ 
limited  segment  of  a  wide  field,  our  conclu¬ 
sions  are  limited  to  this  single  circumscribed 
area. 

Many  blind  individuals  upon  first  encoun¬ 
tering  the  threat  of  psychological  abandon¬ 
ment  and  worthlessness  following  loss  of  sight 
read  of  the  achievements  of  the  workers  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  at  Avon  Old  Farms  with 
a  good  deal  of  mixed  emotion.  While  being 
understandably  elated  at  the  refined  tech¬ 
niques  and  reported  successes  made  public 
by  these  projects,  they  have  been  troubled  by 
the  burning  questions,  “Why  must  we  wait 
for  a  war  to  develop  such  techniques,  and 
why  must  they  be  restricted  to  the  war- 
blinded?”  Comparing  their  own  experiences 
with  local  and  state  agencies,  with  the  highly 
integrated  functional  program  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  and  the  Armed  Forces, 
they  have  been  impressed  with  the  planning 
and  organization  of  these  latter  groups.  The 
answer  to  their  question  is  simple.  In  an  en¬ 
lightened  democratic  society  which  seeks  the 
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highest  development  of  its  citizens,  the  best 
service  available  need  not  wait  to  be  created 
by  emergency  needs  and  need  not  be  kept 
from  civilians  by  reason  of  notions  of  States’ 
rights  or  decentralization.  Regardless  of 
principles  involved,  the  pragmatic  view  is 
foremost — that  which  serves  best  is  best.  If 
the  blind  individual  has  a  materially  better 
chance  for  adjustment  through  a  centralized 
retraining  project,  then  such  a  project  will  not 
be  long  in  being  created  and  opened  for  his 
service.  Theoretical  notions  cannot  impede 
this  movement  and  should  not,  if  a  single 
blind  person  is  being  made  the  victim  -of  dis¬ 
service. 

In  reading  the  data  derived  by  Evelyn  C. 
McKay  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board  relative  to  provisions  made  by. 
the  several  states  for  aid  to  the  blind,  one  is 
struck  by  the  wide  variations  in  sums  pro¬ 
vided  and  quality  of  service  afforded.  A  blind 
man  in  Missouri  fundamentally  copes  with 
the  same  problems  as  a  blind  man  in  New 
York  or  California.  Blindness  and  its  chal¬ 
lenges  do  not  stop  at  state  lines.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  differentials  in  state 
programs  are  not  always  based  upon  honest 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
an  adequate  income  or  what  can  be  regarded 
as  ample  service.  In  fact,  elements  of  a  po¬ 
litical  nature  and  of  economic  origin  are  of 
greater  significance.  The  quality  of  some 
state  programs  is  dependent  upon  the  income 
and  the  industrial  development  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  state,  upon  the  opinions  of  the  dominant 
political  party,  upon  the  expediency  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  other  factors  unrelated  to  the  basic 
problems  of  blindness.  There  is  serious  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  accident  of  residence  should 
be  paramount  in  determining  such  a  national 
issue,  transcending  local  prejudices  and  local 
coloring.  We  cannot  view  blindness  as  being 
forty-eight  different  problems.  It  is  one  and 
must  be  solved  as  one.  We  need  to  determine 
from  the  products  of  our  best  research  and 
experience  the  best  possible  program  for  the 


newly  blinded  and  install  such  a  program  for 
the  benefit  of  every  American,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  creed  or  state. 

In  investigating  the  best  means  of  providing 
this  type  of  program,  involving  first  an  inte¬ 
grated  retraining  plan  and  second  an  under¬ 
standing  that  it  will  serve  as  a  minimum 
standard  for  all  citizens  who  qualify  for  it, 
we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  inadequate  re¬ 
sources  in  manpower,  training  and  funds 
make  this  job  uneconomical  for  the  individual 
state.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  post-war 
situation  in  which  each  state  will  maintain 
its  own  counterpart  of  Avon  Old  Farms,  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  specialized  personnel  and 
materials.  At  the  same  time,  complete  centrali¬ 
zation  in  the  federal  government  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  dangers  of  bureaucratic  control  and 
excess  standardization  is  not  the  answer.  The 
midway  point  lies  in  regionalization,  in  which 
the  peculiar  character  and  circumstances  of 
different  sections  of  the  country  will  be  main¬ 
tained,  and  yet  the  units  will  be  sufficiently 
large  to  make  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
project  envisioned  in  this  paper.  Possibly  the 
nation  could  be  serviced  by  five  such  centers, 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  east,  the  southeast, 
the  midwest,  the  northwest,  and  the  south¬ 
west,  respectively.  Supported  jointly  by  state 
and  federal  funds,  these  centers  would  pro¬ 
vide  ample  opportunity  for  striking  out  in 
new  directions  through  research  and  through 
the  individual  and  combined  experience  of  the 
total  organization.  They  would  by  no  means 
replace  established  agencies  for  the  visually 
handicapped,  merely  fulfilling  the  single 
function  of  providing  individualized  and 
highly  specialized  retraining  for  the  newly 
blinded.  Present  territorial  divisions  would  re¬ 
main  untouched  and,  after  the  close  of  the 
period,  the  client  would  resume  his  contact 
with  the  home  agency. 

These  considerations  become  secondary  in 
the  face  of  the  crucial  question :  Are  our  pres¬ 
ent-day  methods  of  rehabilitating  the  newly 
blinded  in  accord  with  sound  psychological 
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and  clinical  findings  and  are  they  the  best  we 
have  devised?  Herein  is  the  test  most  crucial 
and  the  evidence  most  compelling.  Typically, 
our  agencies  attack  the  cases  of  newly  blinded 
persons  with  vigor  and  energy.  In  the  event 
of  need,  social  workers  investigate  and  de¬ 
termine  eligibility,  home  teachers  cope  with 
problems  of  social  adjustment,  placement 
agents  tackle  employment  and  training  diffi¬ 
culties,  local  groups  provide  recreation,  na¬ 
tional  groups  provide  literature  and  Talking 
Books,  summer  institutes  provide  craft  train¬ 
ing,  and  a  variety  of  other  agents  play  their 
part  in  the  adjustment  picture.  The  devices 
and  techniques  perfected  by  each  of  these 
groups  have  been  brought  into  being  after 
painstaking  and  often  brilliant  work.  Indi¬ 
vidually,  their  achievements  are  notable,  their 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  has  been  out¬ 
standing,  and  their  personnel  are  the  best  in 
their  specialties.  Yet  despite  these  laudable 
efforts,  the  newly  blinded  fail  to  develop  their 
greatest  potentialities,  and  their  social  reha¬ 
bilitation  is  not  always  well-planned  and  ef¬ 
fective.  Perhaps  Hector  Chevigny  in  his  My 
Eyes  Have  a  Cold  Nose  suggested  the  answer 
when  he  wrote  that  in  the  face  of  the  totality 
of  blindness  there  was  no  totality  of  program 
waiting  for  him. 

In  the  face  of  the  catastrophic  psychological 
reactions  which  accompany  such  a  traumatic 
experience  as  blindness,  the  individual  reacts 
violently  and  totally.  He  is  not  composed  of 
separable  elements  and  cannot  be  helped 
through  a  diversity  of  approaches.  He  needs 
a  single  anchor  to  which  he  can  cling,  a  tan¬ 
gible  program  which  promises  results.  He  has 
no  desire  to  be  contacted  by  those  who  are 
called  “do-gooders,”  who  wish  to  do  for  him 
and  arouse  in  him  distrust  of  their  sympathy 
and  their  earnest  desire  to  help.  In  the  face  of 
feelings  of  being  abandoned,  of  being  help¬ 
less  and  cut  off  from  the  world,  his  sighted 
environment  offers  nothing  but  fear  and 
shame.  Left  largely  to  his  own  devices,  with 
but  occasional  visits  from  home  teachers  and 


social  workers,  and  dependent  upon  the  often 
clumsy  attempts  of  his  family  to  treat  him 
normally,  his  withdrawal  tendencies  are  given 
added  impetus  and  the  empty  hours  spent  at 
the  radio  or  in  endless  contemplation  shake 
the  very  foundations  of  his  psychological 
structure.  The  newly  blinded  person  cannot 
quickly  profit  from  occasional  help.  He  re¬ 
quires  a  full  authoritative  and  complete  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  teach  him  to  live  as  a  blind 
person,  first  among  other  blind  persons  and 
later  as  a  man  among  men. 

Conversations  with  persons  who  had  re¬ 
cently  lost  their  vision  revealed  that  several 
weeks  spent  in  camp,  removed  from  their 
over-protective  home  environments  and  aided 
by  skilled  and  understanding  workers  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  full-time  program  developed 
greater  self-sufficiency  and  social  equilibrium 
in  them  than  did  the  months  spent  in  home  or 
shop  activity.  Beyond  this  fact,  the  weapons 
with  which  we  have  been  armed  to  fight  the 
socially  debilitating  effects  of  visual  handicaps 
have  become  so  complex  and  so  dependent 
upon  intimate  association  with  the  individual, 
that  it  is  unlikely  that  home  contacts  can  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  the  knowledge  and  case  material 
which  we  need  to  undertake  a  rich  rehabilita- 
tion  program.  Only  through  intimately  know¬ 
ing  the  man,  working  with  him,  living  with 
him,  and  helping  him  to  conquer  his  fears, 
can  we,  with  the  assistance  of  newlv-devel- 
oped  testing  instruments  accurately  diagnose 
the  roots  of  his  problems  and  aid  him  in  at¬ 
tacking  his  fears  and  his  insecurities  at  their 
source.  There  is  nothing  casual  or  once-in- 
awhile  about  a  rehabilitation  program.  It  is 
full  time  and  demands  the  full  energies  of 
the  participant.  No  home  can  provide  the  so¬ 
cial  contacts,  the  recreational  and  physical 
training,  the  mechanical  schooling,  the  day 
by  day  guidance  and  intensive  supervision 
that  such  a  program  makes  mandatory.  In 
the  face  of  the  total  overwhelming  catastrophe 
of  new  blindness,  workers  with  the  blind 
must  have  prepared  a  total  answer  which 
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offers  a  clear-cut,  coordinated  program  of 
hope  and  results. 

All  the  raw  materials  are  available  in  great 
abundance.  The  subject  matter,  the  psycho¬ 
logical  skills,  the  training  techniques,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  materials  are  plentiful.  In 
piecemeal  fashion  we  have  used  them  time 
and  again.  The  student  eager  to  grasp  at 
the  promise  of  help  is  strongly  motivated, 
particularly  when ‘the  program  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  retraining  center  are  outlined. 
Psychic  depression,  withdrawal  mechanisms, 
deep  discouragement  and  unhappiness  are 
present,  but  as  his  sense  of  accomplishment 
rises  as  a  result  of  learning  the  innumerable 
things  he  can  do  for  himself  in  a  friendly 
and  helpful  atmosphere,  and  in  line  with 
carefully  conducted  psychological  interviews 
at  the  regional  retraining  center,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  his  adjustment  will  pro¬ 
duce  salutary  personality  changes.  The  psy¬ 
chological  aim  of  the  center  is  to  relieve  the 
pressures  created  through  the  crisis  and  con¬ 
flicts  of  blindness,  and  by  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  his  inner  strengths  and  his  ability  to 
solve  daily  life  problems,  to  enable  him  to  re¬ 
sume  a  place  in  the  competitive  sighted  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  he  formerly  operated. 

From  a  case  work  point  of  view,  removal 
to  a  new  environment  represents  an  almost 
essential  step.  In  the  case  work  process,  we 
have  been  inclined  to  reduce  our  work  to  the 
simple  algebraic  terms  of  a  triad  consisting 
of  the  worker,  the  client,  and  the  environ¬ 
ment.  It  has  become  axiomatic  that  of  the 
three,  only  one  may  be  dynamic  and  un¬ 
known  in  a  fixed  sense,  if  our  work  is  to 
be  objective.  Assuming  that  the  worker  has 
been  adequately  trained  and  is  conscious  of 
and  in  control  of  the  variable  elements  in  his 
personality,  we  may  list  him  as  being  a  con¬ 
stant.  But  the  environment  in  the  case  of  the 
newly  blinded  is  so  largely  internal  and  filled 
with  upheaval,  the  family  situation  is  so  dis¬ 
turbed,  and  the  client’s  view  of  reality  so  un¬ 
balanced  as  to  make  the  environment  a  highly 


variable  factor.  The  client  himself  is  a  vari¬ 
able,  an  unpredictable  dynamic  being.  In 
order  to  insure  the  success  of  our  case  work 
process,  the  environment  must  necessarily 
come  under  more  direct  control.  In  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  center,  it  will  be  possible  not  only 
to  provide  a  single  controllable  atmosphere, 
but  a  malleable  individualistic  world  for  each 
patient.  The  environment  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process  will  be  adjusted  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  His  needs  will  be  met  by  fine  adjust¬ 
ments  of  the  environmental  elements  of  the 
project.  If  it  is  possible  to  accept  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  center,  the  problem  arises: 
What  is  the  program  suggested,  and  what  are 
the  methods  which  will  be  employed  by  this 
organization  P 

Although  it  would  exceed  the  function  of 
this  paper  to  elaborate  on  such  physical  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  proposed  center  as  location 
within  the  region,  plant  structure,  and  de¬ 
tailed  equipment  specifications,  the  question 
of  method  and  process  is  more  than  pertinent. 
It  is  the  nub  of  the  recommendations  made 
in  this  paper.  Admittedly,  the  program 
evolved  should  be  a  dynamic,  changing  in¬ 
strument,  flexible  in  its  adaptability  to  the 
infinite  individual  differences  which  it  will 
encounter,  and,  above  all  else,  in  tune  with  our 
present  day  view  of  individuals  as  total  organ¬ 
isms  reacting  as  a  whole  to  the  total  environ¬ 
ment.  There  will  be  an  unquestionable  need, 
as  in  all  processes  of  human  relationship,  for 
an  integrating  force  tying  the  threads  to¬ 
gether  into  understandable  patterns  of  human 
behavior.  This  ideal  will  be  realized  in  the 
guidance  counselor  of  the  regional  center. 
From  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  personnel 
hierarchy  he  will  have  the  deepest  insight  into 
the  problems  of  the  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
son,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  alone  will  have 
the  total  picture.  The  counselor,  from  the  very 
first,  will  make  overall  contact  with  the  client, 
working  out  details  of  program,  personal  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  conflicts;  supervising  the  indi- 
viduaf  and  group  work;  and  coordinating  the 
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total  resources  of  the  center  as  they  apply  to 
each  individual.  Daily  reports  from  medical, 
vocational,  social,  and  educational  offices  will 
be  submitted  to  him  relative  to  each  person 
on  his  case  load.  His  finger  will  literally  rest 
on  the  pulse  of  the  visually  handicapped  in¬ 
dividual  and  the  picture  which  the  counselor 
possesses  will  be  supported  by  test  data,  case 
histories,  subjective  observations,  and  thera¬ 
peutic  interviews.  The  final  responsibility  for 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  client  in  this  center 
rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  guidance  coun¬ 
selor,  whose  training  and  personal  qualities 
must  include  a  deep  understanding  of  and 
sympathy  for  his  fellowmen  and  skill  in 
utilizing  social  work  and  psychological  tech¬ 
niques  in  a  predominantly  educational  situa¬ 
tion. 

Although  the  rehabilitation  process  is  con¬ 
tinuous  and  variable  in  duration,  depending 
upon  the  particular  individual,  his  motiva¬ 
tion,  his  intelligence  and  personality  struc¬ 
ture;  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  center 
would  view  this  process  as  operating  in  three 
stages,  arbitrarily  designated  for  administra¬ 
tive  efficiency. 

The  first  or  orientation  stage  would  begin 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  client  at  the  center. 
In  this  first  phase,  stress  would  be  laid  upon  the 
gathering  of  a  social  case  history  which  work¬ 
ers  compile  through  contacts  with  the  agen¬ 
cies,  individuals,  and  families  involved.  A 
study  of  this  case  material  supplemented  by 
recommendations  made  by  local  agencies  for 
the  blind  would  be  carefully  weighed  in  de¬ 
termining  the  eligibility  of  any  person  for 
admission.  Serious  health  difficulties,  need  for 
further  medical  and  surgical  services,  lack  of 
educational  prerequisites,  and  other  barriers 
to  effective  use  of  the  center’s  facilities  would 
eliminate  applicants  unfit  for  admission.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  center,  a  get-acquainted  period 
would  start  with  the  establishment  of  contact 
with  the  counselor  and  the  assignment  of  an 
aide  who  would  constantly  share  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  new  client  during  this  period. 


Every  effort  would  be  made  to  give  the  new 
arrival  a  sense  of  being  wanted  and  respected 
and  an  appreciation  of  his  value  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  Walking  tours  of  the  grounds  and  the 
buildings  would  give  him  a  general  view  of 
the  center,  supplemented  by  information  con¬ 
cerning  services  and  procedures  supplied  by 
the  aide  who  would  keep  the  client  informed 
of  each  step  in  the  process  prior  to  its  being 
taken. 

At  this  time,  a  series  of  tests  would  be  un¬ 
dertaken.  Individual  medical,  psychological, 
interest  and  personality  tests  would  be  admin¬ 
istered  and  daily  reports  submitted  by  the 
aide  relative  to. the  personality,  attitudes  and 
interests  of  the  student.  The  aide,  through  a 
carefully  planned  series  of  exercises  would 
conduct  informal  individual  classes  in  orien¬ 
tation  and  travel  within  the  grounds  of  the 
center.  After  learning  the  use  of  the  cane  and 
location  of  the  various  facilities,  the  blind 
person  would  gradually  undertake  to  travel 
under  what  might  be  called  his  own  steam. 
He  would  be  given  every  assistance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  senses  of  hearing,  touch  and 
smell  and  would  be  encouraged  in  self-ex¬ 
pression  through  sharing  his  ideas  and  ex¬ 
periences  with  other  blind  individuals. 

The  second  or  pre-vocational  stage  would 
begin  when  the  visually  handicapped  student 
no  longer  requires  the  assistance  of  the  aide 
in  travel  and  is  ready  to  undertake  class  in¬ 
struction.  In  this  phase  as  much  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  group  operations  as  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  training.  The  concern  is  largely  with 
acquiring  a  command  of  fundamental  skills 
and  means  of  attacking  problems.  Braille  in¬ 
struction  and  typewriting  are  presented  as 
aids  in  communication  along  with  the  use  of 
the  radio,  Talking  Book,  and  braille  literature 
as  compensating  agents  for  the  printed  word. 
Of  great  importance  is  instruction  in  social 
games  and  graces.  Common  courtesies  in  re¬ 
lationships  with  sighted  persons  would  be 
discussed  and  the  techniques  of  playing  games 
of  cards,  checkers  and  chess,  and  other  amuse- 
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ments  would  be  presented.  The  means  of  en¬ 
joying  motion  pictures  would  be  explored. 
There  would  be  instruction  in  social  dancing, 
bowling,  and  the  means  of  adapting  local  pas¬ 
times  for  use  through  simple  braille  and  spe¬ 
cial  equipment.  The  athletic  program  in  this 
as  in  every  other  stage  of  the  process  cannot 
be  overemphasized.  Physical  activity  of  a 
personal  nature  such  as  walking,  swimming 
and  riding  would  be  accompanied  by  learning 
the  methods  of  engaging  in  group  sports, 
such  as  modified  baseball,  tug-of-war  and 
others.  In  season,  winter  sports  would  receive 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  This  program  would 
attack  and  seek  to  defeat  the  immobility  and 
physical  inertia  caused  by  blindness.  This 
mere  outline  cannot  include  every  item  of 
instruction,  for  many  subjects  will  grow  out 
of  the  experience  of  the  center  and  spring 
from  such  common  activities  as  developing 
better  methods  of  shaving,  dressing,  and 
maintaining  a  high  degree  of  personal  neat¬ 
ness. 

The  third  and  final  stage  is  predominantly 
vocational  in  character  and  reaches  for  its  re¬ 
sources  into  the  community.  After  a  period  of 
intensive  vocational  tryouts  and  much  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  ffie  client  must  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  period  reach  a  vocational  deci¬ 
sion.  If  he  intends  to  return  to  a  formal  aca¬ 
demic  institution  such  as  a  college  or  high 
school,  he  is  equipped  with  the  skills  of 
braille  shorthand,  note  taking,  reading  tech¬ 
niques,  library  usages,  course  selection,  and 
any  academic  preparation  which  he  may  lack 
in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  institution 
of  his  choice.  When  he  selects  a  trade  or  a 
vocation  of  a  manual  or  commercial  type,  the 
fundamental  skills  are  to  be  taught  in  situa¬ 
tions  which  are  comparable  to  those  which 
the  client  will  encounter  in  the  world  of  work. 
The  training  will  be  realistic  in  nature  and 
will  conclude  with  experiences  derived  from 
actual  work  situations  in  the  nearby  commu¬ 
nity.  The  vocational  aspect  of  the  readjust¬ 
ment  process  will  conclude  when  the  indi¬ 


vidual  is  ready  to  accept  employment  in  his 
field  of  training  in  competition  with  others. 
During  this  final  period  of  training,  a  most 
valuable  psychological  end  is  gained  as  the 
client  achieves  self-sufficiency  and  begins  to 
earn  funds  for  his  personal  needs  and  even 
for  the  folks  back  home.  Throughout  this 
period,  close  contact  is  maintained  with  the 
local  agency  toward  the  end  of  preparing  a 
position  for  the  student  when  he  leaves  the 
center.  Later  follow-up  work  is  performed 
largely  through  contacts  with  this  agency 
rather  than  with  the  individual.  At  the  same 
time,  in  this  period,  social  contacts  are  main¬ 
tained  with  the  community  as  the  blind  per¬ 
son  shares  in  the  activities  of  a  sighted  society 
through  attendance  at  parties,  teas,  commu¬ 
nity  enterprises,  and  other  special  events.  The 
total  program  aims  at  restoring  the  sense  of 
personal  worth  of  the  blind  individual,  under¬ 
lining  his  abilities  and  achievements,  and 
stressing,  the  idea  that,  although  one  large 
door  has  been  closed  upon  him,  many  other 
satisfying  life  experiences  lie  beyond  the  in¬ 
numerable  doors  which  open  wide  for  his 
exploration  and  living. 


GUY  H.  NICKESON  DIES 

Guy  Nickeson,  whose  death  was  reported 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Outloo\,  had  worked 
all  of  his  life  toward  the  fulfillment  of  his 
basic  philosophy — that  the  blind  could  best  be 
helped  through  occupational  training  and  em¬ 
ployment. 

Born  in  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1889,  Mr.  Nickeson  was  graduated  from  the 
Western  Pennsvlvania  School  for  the  Blind 

j 

in  1910.  There  he  specialized  in  piano  tuning. 
Later,  he  was  the  first  placement  agent  for 
the  School,  and  placed  the  first  blind  person 
in  charge  of  a  confection  stand  or  canteen  in 
a  large  steel  mill.  Prior  to  his  death,  he  had 
served  as  executive  director  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  Pennsvlvania  Association  for  the 

'  J 

Blind,  since  1944. 


THE  LONG  VIEW 


A  letter  jrom  Superintendent  Walter  R.  Dry  to  his  new  teachers 


The  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  is 
a  special  school  and  as  such  is  dealing  with 
children  who  do  not  fit  into  the  public  school 
system.  All  of  us,  I  believe,  deal  fairly  intelli¬ 
gently  with  the  purely  visual  aspects  of  our 
problem.  If  we  are  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  problem  in  its  entirety,  however,  each  one 
of  us  must  assume  an  attitude  toward  his 
work  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
may  call  the  clinical  attitude.  There  is  a  rea¬ 
son  why  each  and  every  child  is  as  he  is;  it 
may  be  his  home  conditions  or  environment; 
it  may  be  his  experiences  while  attempting  to 
do  public  school  work;  it  may  be  that  he 
simply  has  not  the  mental  capacity  to  keep 
up  with  his  fellows.  Where  the  latter  is  the 
case,  his  family,  his  friends,  his  country,  or 
the  state  may  eventually  have  to  assume  the 
burden  of  caring  for  him  throughout  his 
entire  life.  Even  where  this  is  obviously  true, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  school  and  of  the  teachers 
of  such  a  child  as  long  as  he  remains  a  pupil 
in  this  school  to  do  everything  possible  to 
make  that  burden  just  as  light  as  it  can  be 
made. 

Happily,  for  most  of  our  boys  and  girls 
there  is  a  more  cheerful  outlook.  For  some 
the  future  holds  much  promise.  The  possibil¬ 
ities  of  the  rest  vary  as  it  has  pleased  their 
Creator  to  endow  them.  But  whatever  a  child’s 
endowment,  whatever  his  possibilities,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  has  a  lifetime  ahead  of  him 
and  is  entitled  to  a  chance  to  do  all  that  he  is 
able  to  do — and  we  must  look  beyond  the 
aggravations  or  the  discouragements  of  the 
moment  and  keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  well¬ 
being  of  the  child.  If  he  has  difficulties,  it  is 


our  business  to  find  the  cause,  if  possible, 
and  remedy. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  many  of  these 
handicapped  children  will  have  personality 
problems;  that  some  will  be  social  misfits; 
that  others  will  be  mentally  handicapped  or 
retarded  by  the  same  circumstances  which 
caused  their  blindness.  While  it  is  annoying, 
aggravating,  sometimes  almost  maddening  the 
way  Johnny  or  Willie  or  Mary  misbehaves 
or  fails  utterly  to  learn,  no  teacher  is  ever 
justified  in  regarding  these  as  personal  mat¬ 
ters.  It  is  not  fair  for  the  teacher  to  allow 
such  things  to  upset  her  and  color  her  reaction 
toward  a  child  to  the  point  where  he  becomes 
a  “thorn  in  the  flesh.” 

Unless  you  can  take  the  long  view,  unless 
you  can  cheerfully  bend  all  your  efforts  to¬ 
ward  helping  each  child  get  from  life  and 
give  to  life  the  very  utmost  of  which  he  is 
capable — unless  you  can  take  this  view  and 
accept  individual  problems  as  a  challenge  to 
your  interest  and  ingenuity,  as  an  opportunity 
for  service,  then  your  place  is  certainly  not  in 
the  field  of  special  education  and  I  gravely 
doubt  if  teaching  is  your  field  at  all. 

No  teacher  in  this  school  is  ever  asked  to  do 
the  impossible — to  put  a  child  through  a 
certain  grade;  to  insist  upon  a  definite  amount 
of  accomplishment;  to  require  a  child  to 
master  a  specific  subject  in  a  given  time.  But 
as  an  adult  with  special  training,  it  is  your 
duty  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
in  the  broad  educational  field  where  all  the 
children  may  be  regimented,  but  in  a  special¬ 
ized,  remedial  field  requiring  unlimited 
patience,  understanding  and  forbearance. 
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STATE  FAIR  EXHIBIT 

CHARLES  R.  DANN 


For  the  past  nine  years,  except  during  the 
war,  we  have  made  quite  an  affair  of  our 
annual  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  held  each 
September  in  Puyallup,  Washington.  The 
Fair  Association  has  permanently  donated  to 
us  the  three  most  desirable  stalls  on  the 
grounds.  They  are  booths  i,  2,  and  3,  just  in¬ 
side  the  main  gate,  and  everyone  passing 
through  these  gates  passes  our  exhibit.  In 
previous  years  we  have  displayed  or  demon¬ 
strated  all  the  activities  of  the  Division  for  the 
»Blind,  except  public  assistance.  This  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  however,  we  limited  our  exhibit  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

Booth  No.  1  featured  industrial  placement 
and  small  business  enterprises.  From  various 
industries  where  blind  persons  are  employed, 
we  borrowed  sample  items  that  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  or  worked  on  by  the  blind  employees. 
These  were  displayed  and  appropriately  la¬ 
beled  to  tell  the  onlooker  just  what  part  the 
blind  worker  played  in  their  production. 
Attractively  mounted  photographs  of  blind 
people  at  work  in  industry  or  business  were 
also  used.  Extensive  use  was  made  of  posters 
telling  the  public  about  the  Washington 
Second  Injury  Law,  the  types  of  industries 
where  the  blind  can  and  do  work  and  what 
jobs  they  can  do.  A  pictorial  graph  told  of  the 
number  of  employable  blind  in  the  State,  the 
number  who  were  employed  and  the  number 
in  need  of  employment.  A  rehabilitation 
agent  was  on  duty  at  all  times  and  employers 


Charles  R.  Dann  is  supervisor  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  Placement  Services  in  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 


were  invited  to  stop  and  talk  things  over; 
This  display  alone  resulted  in  valuable  con¬ 
tacts  which  may  lead  to  the  placement  of 
several  blind  persons. 

In  our  second  booth  a  blind  home  indus¬ 
try  worker  demonstrated  his  skill  on  a  hand 
loom.  During  the  nine  days  of  the  fair,  he 
turned  out  nearly  200  yards  of  beautiful 
yardage  that  has  long  since  been  made  into 
baby  afghans  and  put  on  the  market.  On  the 
side  walls  flanking  the  weaver  was  an  attrac¬ 
tive  display  of  baby  afghans  and  on  the  rear 
wall  was  a  crayon  drawing  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Training  Center  for  the  Blind,  hub  of 
the  home  industry  program.  Surrounding  the 
drawing  in  montage  effect  were  sketches  de¬ 
picting  the  services  available  through  the 
training  center  such  as  guidance  and  counsel¬ 
ling,  training,  adjustment,  and  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living. 

The  third  booth  featured  Flandcrest,  Inc., 
the  non-profit  corporation  through  which  all 
products  of  the  home  industry  program  are 
put  on  the  market.  Attractively  displayed  in 
store-window  fashion  were  table  place  mats, 
scarfs,  baby  afghans,  baby  bassinets,  pet  bas¬ 
kets,  doll  bassinets,  and  other  items.  This 
exhibit  was  responsible  for  additional  mer¬ 
chandizing  accounts;  and  more  business  for 
Flandcrest,  Inc.,  means  more  work  for  the 
blind  home  industry  people. 

This  year’s  paid  attendance  at  the  fair  was 
near  the  half  million  mark.  We  are  certain 
that  the  efforts  expended  in  connection  with 
this  exhibit  each  year  are  more  than  repaid  in 
the  greater  awareness  of  the  general  public 
that  the  blind  can  work. 
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Rubber  Links:  State  Training  &  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  for  the  Blind,  2550  North  State 
St.,  Jackson,  Mississippi,  offers  clean  hand- 
ported  tire  links  for  rubber  mats  at  Si. 75  per 
thousand,  f.o.b.  Jackson,  Mississippi.  Links 
are  stocked  in  large  quantities  for  immediate 
shipment.  Workshops  interested  in  making 
special  size  mats  and  mat  runners  will  find 
ready  sales  for  these  mats  in  any  business 
establishment  where  workers  are  required  to 
stand  for  long  periods  at  a  time.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  this  type  of  mat  offers  ideal  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  visually  handicapped,  as  well 
as  large  profits. 

Sources  of  Supply:  Minute  Mop  Company, 
17  E.  23rd  St.,  Chicago  16,  Illinois,  offer  the 
following,  f.o.b.  Chicago: 

265,000  hardwood  dowels, 

tapered  to  a  point  on  one  end,  and  milled  to 
5/i6"xi4,/  square  on  opposite  end  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  4 Yi'\  leaving  a  round  for  a  length 
of  27" .  They  are  stained  green.  They  are 
packed  300  to  a  carton,  two  cartons  to  a  case. 
In  lots  of 

1200 

4800 

9600-more 

100,000  48"  fir  dowels,  square 

cut  on  both  ends,  in  bundles  of  150  pcs.  In 
lots  of 

1000  $4.10  per  C 

5000  3.92 

ioooo-more  3.63  “ 

New  York  Twine  Corporation,  43  W.  36th 
St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.,  are  interested  in 
contacting  the  shops  to  supply  them  with 
broom  twine. 

Great  China  Trading  Co.,  230  Governor 


Building,  Portland  4,  Oregon,  offers  split 
rattan  as  follows: 

Length — 18" 

Packing — in  bales  of  133  lb. 

Price — 11C  per  lb.,  f.o.b.  Portland  ware¬ 
house 

Terms — net.  Cash,  30  days 

John  C.  Conrad,  8745  E.  Artesia  Ave.,  Bell¬ 
flower,  California,  has  available  rawhide  lac¬ 
ings  as  follows: 

5  s "—07c  per  ft. 

lA"—.o6c  “  “ 

“  “ 

.04c  “  “ 

f.o.b.  Bellflower,  California. 

The  Baltimore  Sales  Book  Co.,  Box  3120- 
56  Frederick  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
can  furnish  purchase  order  books  for  any  re¬ 
tail  sales  unit  at  a  much  cheaper  price  than 
your  local  printers. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co.,  Box 
1071,  Boston  3,  Massachusetts,  have  increased 
their  prices  on  red  and  black  spacer  tubing 
as  follows : 

Ys "  I.D.  x  7/16"  O.D.  black  smooth  spac¬ 
er  tubing,  cut  Yi”  long 
Si. 03  per  1000  pieces 

Ys"  I.D.  x  7/16"  O.D.  red  smooth  spacer 
tubing,  cut  Yi "  long 
Si. 21  per  1000  pieces 

Ys"  I.D.  x  7  16"  O.D.  black  smooth  spac¬ 
er  tubing  in  long  lengths 
S16.12  per  1000  feet 

Ys "  I.D.  x  7/ 16"  O.D.  red  smooth  spacer 
tubing  in  long  lengths 
S2044  per  1000  feet. 

C.  C.  Kleber 


S3 .60  per  C 


3-24 

2.92 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


An  All-Purpose  Sound  System.  One  of 
the  difficulties  about  a  column  like  this  is 
the  time-lag  between  its  writing  and  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  print.  Since  the  recording  ma¬ 
chine,  announced  here-two  months  ago,  was 
written  up,  some  very  promising  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out;  and  while  the 
final  results  are  not  vet  certain,  it  mav  be 
well  to  take  a  chance,  rather  than  wait  an¬ 
other  month  before  making  known  what 
has  been  done  so  far. 

It  looks  now — and  let  it  be  stressed  that 
nothing  is  completely  definite  as  yet — as  if  it 
will  be  possible  to  use  this  machine  as  an 
Audograph  or  Soundscriber.  A  supply  of 
vinvlite  sheeting  has  been  obtained,  ten  thou¬ 
sandths  of  an  inch  thick  (which  is  the  same 
as  Audograph  and  Soundscriber  use);  and 
discs,  ten  inches  in  diameter,  have  been  cut, 
and  excellent  embossed  records  have  been 
made.  The  difference  between  standard  in¬ 
stantaneous  recording  and  embossing  is  that 
in  the  former,  a  thread  is  cut  out  of  the 
record,  while  in  the  latter,  a  tiny  ditch  is 
ploughed  up  by  a  slightly  rounded  diamond 
needle.  In  the  embossing  process,  nothing  is 
removed  from  the  record;  the  material  is 
simply  displaced.  The  disadvantage  of  em¬ 
bossing  is  that  a  slightly  inferior  quality  is 
secured.  The  advantage  is  ease  of  operation 
and  greatly  reduced  cost. 

If  the  now  promising  aspect  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  survives,  here  will  be  a  recording 
medium  which  will  be  available  to  students, 
lawyers,  clervgmen,  and  others,  at  about  a 
third  of  the  cost  of  hitherto  available  em¬ 
bossing  machines.  The  material  costs  will  be 
about  twenty-five  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
quality  will  surpass  that  of  the  type  now  on 
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the  market.  The  cost  of  the  recording  ma¬ 
chine  has  advanced  to  $95.00,  and  the  price 
of  a  diamond  embossing  stylus  (which  will 
last  a  lifetime  unless  it  is  broken),  a  new 
lead  screw  to  increase  the  playing  time  of 
each  record  and  a  weight  to  be  placed  on 
the  cutting  head  will  amount  to  S12.50.  Discs 
of  the  thin,  transparent  plastic  will  cost  about 
12  or  12 1/2  cents  each. 

Recordings  of  music  have  been  made  on 
this  medium,  and  musicians  report  that  the 
quality  is  satisfactory  for  memorization  pur¬ 
poses.  Samples  have  been  played  twenty-five 
times  on  the  same  machine  with  no  notice¬ 
able  change.  It  is  not  yet  known  on  what 
other  .machines  the  records  could  be  played, 
nor  can  anything  be  said  of  record  life  on 
such  other  machines  as  will  play  them. 

If  the  experiments  work  out,  it  seems  al¬ 
together  likelv  that  manv  volunteer  readers 
will  want  to  secure  machines  so  that  thev 

j 

can  record  books  for  the  libraries.  Indeed, 
orders  have  already  been  received  from  in¬ 
dividuals  and  colleges. 

Soundscriber  Program.  If  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  experiments  are  successful,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  probable  that  libraries  all  over  the 
country,  as  well  as  other  services  for  the 
blind,  will  install  programs  similar  to  the 
ones  already  in  operation  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Already,  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  in  co-operation  with  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  offer 
a  Soundscriber  service  to  students  and  others 
all  over  the  country.  Anyone  who  is  equipped 
to  play  Soundscriber  recordings  may  request 
books  of  Mrs.  Alison  B.  Alessios,  Library  for 
the  Blind,  137  West  25  Street,  New  York 
1,  New  York.  In  general,  at  the  present  time, 
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this  offer  applies  only  to  people  who  have 
Soundscribers  of  their  own.  Some  Talking 
Book  reproducers — those  with  the  light¬ 
weight  pickups — will  play  some  Soundscriber 
discs,  but  these  are  not  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  is  hoped,  eventually,  that  a  means 
will  be  found  to  adapt  standard  Talking 
Book  reproducers  so  that  they  will  play  em¬ 
bossed  recordings  adequately. 

Hone-Rite  Knife  Sharpener.  A  particu¬ 
larly  handy  device  for  sharpening  knives 
without  damage  to  the  blade  has  recently 
been  announced  by  the  Wulff  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  It  consists  of  a  grinding  wheel 
mounted  in  a  frame  which  is  to  be  secured 
to  a  wall.  The  top  of  the  frame  is  solid,  ex¬ 
cept  for  two  slots,  so  positioned  that  when 
the  blade  is  inserted,  it  is  held  at  the  correct 
angle  against  the  wheel.  The  pressed  steel 
frame  measures  three  inches  wide  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  deep.  Postpaid,  $1.20. 

Checkers.  A  checker  set  has  recently  come 
out  in  the  same  format  as  the  Game  of  Goal 
and  the  Game  of  Bottoms  Up  which  this  de¬ 
partment  handles.  This  is  a  pocket-sized 
board,  measuring  4J4  inches  square  and  a 
little  under  an  inch  thick.  The  men  consist 
of  pegs  which  are  turned  around  to  make 
kings.  The  two  ends  can  readily  be  identified 
by  touch,  and  the  colors  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  shapes  modified.  The  holes 
on  the  board  are  reamed  for  easy  location, 
and  diagonal  lines  are  engraved  on  the  board 
for  simplifying  the  moves.  A  drawer  in  the 
board  provides  storage  space  for  the  men. 
Postpaid,  $1 .00. 

Cotter  Pin  Spreader.  Those  employed  in 
factories  where  cotter  pins  must  be  installed 
will  be  interested  in  a  handy  little  home¬ 
made  tool  which  was  devised  by  the  Schroeder 
Valve  Company.  This  is  a  square-shanked 
tool  in  a  handle,  the  shank  measuring  3/16 
inch  square.  A  3/16  inch  slot  is  cut  in  the 
end,  and  parallel  to  two  sides,  and  the  end 
is  then  ground  off  so  that  its  plane  makes 
an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  with  the  plane  of 


one  of  the  sides  to  which  the  slot  is  parallel. 
This  leaves  two  blades,  one  higher  than  the 
other.  To  spread  the  blades  of  the  cotter 
pin,  the  shorter  blade  is  laid  against  the 
longer  sheave  of  the  cotter  pin,  and  pressure 
applied.  The  other  blade  can  then  be  bent 
in  a  similar  way. 

Another  Ball  Point  Pen.  While  there 
have  been  very  few  complaints  about  the 
Sylvania  Ball  Point  Pen  which  is  now  be¬ 
ing  carried,  there  have  been  enough  requests 
for  a  more  expensive  pen,  and  enough  en¬ 
thusiastic  comments  about  Eversharp’s  “Slim 
Jim”  that  it  has  seemed  wise  to  add  that  to 
the  catalogue.  This  model  measures  5% 
inches  long  and  is  about  %  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  opened  by  pressing  a  button  on  the 
handle  and  closed  by  pressing  the  button  still 
further.  It  appears  to  write  very  easily  and 
to  leave  a  fine,  dark  line.  Refills  can  be  se¬ 
cured  when  the  pen  runs  dry.  Black  or  ma¬ 
roon,  with  gold-colored  clip  and  cap.  Pen 
complete,  $1.60.  Refills  55^.  Sylvania  pens 
will  continue  to  be  stocked  at  the  old  price 
of  fifty  cents. 

Repairs  on  Certain  Items.  Purchasers  will 
save  both  themselves  and  this  department 
time  and  expense  if,  instead  of  returning  cer¬ 
tain  defective  items  here,  they  send  them  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  factory.  This  notice  applies  to 
the  following  items,  whose  manufacturer’s 
address  is  given: 

Sylvania  Ball  Point  Pens:  Sylvania  Pen 
Co.,  137  E.  Merrick  Rd.,  Freeport, 
L.  I.,  New  York. 

Nidorgraph  Pens:  Nidorgraph  Pen  Co., 
286  Merrick  Rd.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  New 
York. 

Waterbury  Alarm  Clocks:  U.  S.  Time 
Corporation,  Att.:  Mr.  Germaine,  Cus¬ 
tomers  Service  Dept.,  Waterbury  91, 
Conn. 

Interval  Timers:  M.  H.  Rhodes  Cor¬ 
poration,  30  Bartholomew  St.,  Hart¬ 
ford  6,  Conn. 
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Flameless  Cigarette  Lighters:  Lektrolite 
Corporation,  1907  Park  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Pressure  Cookers:  During  Development 
Corporation,  432  N.  Franklin  St.,  Syra¬ 
cuse  1,  N.  Y. 

Braille-Reading  Board.  Mr.  Walter  F. 
Holloway,  of  Rochester,  submitted  an  inter¬ 
esting  board  to  Dr.  Helen  Keller.  It  was  a 
piece  of  tempered  Masonite,  12  by  36  inches, 
intended  to  lie  across  the  arm  of  an  arm¬ 
chair.  This  is  long  enough  for  the  braille  book 
to  slide  to  either  end  so  that  the  page  being 
read  is  always  in  a  comfortable  position. 

More  Checker  Boards.  During  the  war, 
the  Salvation  Army  conducted  a  USO  pro¬ 
gram,  in  the  course  of  which  it  acquired  a 
number  of  checker  boards  for  the  use  of 
blinded  veterans.  The  surplus  supply  of  new 
boards  has  now  very  generously  been  do¬ 
nated  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  for  distribution  to  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested.  These  are  similar  to  the  sets  which 
have  for  some  time  been  available  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  boards,  ul/2  by  11V2  inches  square, 
are  of  heavy  cardboard,  with  the  black 
squares  sunken.  The  men  are  the  standard 
round  and  square  types,  with  depressions  on 
one  side  to  indicate  when  a  piece  is  a  “king.” 
Requests  for  these  checker  sets  should  be 
accompanied  by  twenty-five  cents  in  coin  to 
cover  the  shipping  costs. 

Miscellaneous  Suggestions.  Ned  Small¬ 
wood,  of  Warsaw,  New  York,  suggests  using 
the  bar  above  the  typewriter  platen  as  a  sig¬ 
nature  guide.  He  also  uses  the  clip  of  a  pen¬ 
cil  for  locating  points  on  a  line,  when  he  has 
a  pencil  with  a  movable  clip.  George  West 
Johnson,  of  Lucedale,  Mississippi,  suggests  a 
felt  pad  under  a  braille  writer  to  reduce 
clatter.  A  thin  strip  tacked  to  the  desk  along 
the  left  side  of  the  pad  keeps  the  braille  writer 
from  “walking.”  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Napier,  of 
Clifton,  New  Jersey,  points  out  that  Cudahy’s 
Delrich  margarine  comes  in  a  plastic  sack 


with  enclosed  coloring,  so  that  one  can  mix 
it  simply  by  manipulating  the  sack  (with  the 
margarine  at  the  right  temperature  for  mix¬ 
ing).  She  also  suggests  taping  the  ends  of 
cane  with  Scotch  tape  when  caning  chairs 
so  that  the  ends  won’t  fray  or  crack.  Gerald 
Ensing,  of  Mars,  Michigan,  made  himself  a 
little  leather  holster  large  enough  to  hold  his 
rule,  scre^  driver,  and  a  pair  of  pliers.  The 
holster  fits  onto  the  belt.  He  figures  he’s 
saved  several  full  days  of  hunting  for  tools 
in  the  few  years  he’s  had  it.  Homer  P.  Elliott, 
of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  has  two  gluing 
hints:  When  regluing  anything,  remove  the 
old  glue  with  vinegar  and  let  dry;  and  when 
gluing  pieces  too  large  for  standard  C-clamps, 
a  head  and  tail  piece  are  available  which  fit 
on  any  standard  %  inch  pipe.  One  end  of 
the  pipe  must  be  threaded  to  receive  the  head 
piece.  The  tail  piece  slides  along  the  pipe  and 
locks  at  any  position.  These  parts  are  listed 
by  Sears  and  Roebuck  as  Catalogue  #9L6674, 
and  are  priced  at  $1.95,  plus  postage  on  three 
pounds  fourteen  ounces. 


BLIND  RADIO  ENGINEER  HONORED 

Lavon  Peterson,  inventor  and  radio  engineer 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  whose  radio  school  was 
described  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Outlook,  was 
recently  honored  by  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  one  of  the  nation’s 
ten  most  outstanding  young  men  of  1947. 

Mr.  Peterson,  who  has  been  blind  for  all  of 
his  twenty-eight  years,  became  interested  in 
radio  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He  taught  Army 
and  marine  radiomen  how  to  repair  sets  in 
total  darkness.  To  facilitate  such  work  under 
combat  and  blackout  conditions,  Mr.  Peterson 
developed  a  device  with  a  braille  dial  and 
hand-operated  pointer  to  record  voltage  of  a 
current  and  resistance  of  electrical  conductors. 
He  now  is  teaching  blind  and  other  physically 
handicapped  persons  radio  fundamentals  and 
repair  work  at  the  Radio  Engineering  Insti¬ 
tute,  which  he  founded  and  directs  at  Omaha. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 


The  Committee  on  Child  Development  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  co-operation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  is  including  spe¬ 
cial  training  for  teachers  of  the  blind  in  its 
summer  program.  The  following  courses  will 
be  offered: 

Ed  142 — Special  Techniques  and  Appli¬ 
ances  Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind.  Mastery 
of  Standard  English  Braille  grade  2,  oper¬ 
ation  and  care  of  the  braille  writer,  use  of 
the  Taylor  and  Brannan  arithmetic  slates, 
the  Talking  Book,  square  handwriting, 
writing  boards  and  grilles,  braille  maps, 
models  and  specimens.  2-3  credits.  P.  C. 
Potts  and  Jennette  Maris. 

Ed  141 — Methods  and  Materials  in  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  in  the  Elementary 
Grades.  Methods  which  have  been  adapted 
or  devised  for  the  more  efficient  instruction 
of  blind  pupils  in  oral  and  silent  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  dramatic  arts,  arithmetic, 
geography,  nature  study,  health,  typing, 
music,  modeling,  manual  training,  and 
home  economics.  3  credits.  P.  C.  Potts. 

Ed  148 — Advanced  Problems  in  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  For  advanced  students. 
A  study  of  research  and  the  development  of 
methods  for  conducting  research  in  this 
area;  evaluation  of  newer  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind;  methods  of  evaluating  edu¬ 
cational  outcomes;  methods  of  introducing 
new  curricula;  study  of  personality  and  ad¬ 
justment  problems;  and  evaluation  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  guidance.  Students  will  make 
intensive  studies  of  specially  selected  topics. 
3  credits.  P.  C.  Potts. 

Ed  144 — Education  of  the  Partially  Seeing 
Child.  The  organization  and  administra¬ 


tion  of  classes  for  the  partially  seeing;  phys¬ 
ical  surroundings  and  equipment;  ways 
and  means  of  conducting  classes;  educa¬ 
tional  media  and  their  use;  vocational  guid¬ 
ance;  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  of 
the  eyes;  and  a  study  of  common  eye  dis¬ 
eases.  3  credits.  Olive  Peck. 

Other  courses  to  be  offered  which  would  be 
helpful  to  special  teachers  include:  “Nature  of 
the  Exceptional  Child”,  “Education  of  the 
Mentally  Handicapped”,  “Correction  of 
Speech  Disorders”,  “Diagnosis  of  Scholarship 
and  Behavior  Difficulties”,  and  “Principles 
and  Practices  of  Guidance”.  All  of  the  courses 
mentioned  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit, 
and  all  are  open  to  qualified  undergraduates. 

Registration  is  on  June  25  and  26,  and  the 
eight-week  session  extends  from  June  28  to 
August  20.  Preliminary  arrangements  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  because  the  en¬ 
rollment  is  seriously  overtaxing  lodging  facili¬ 
ties.  Communications  in  regard  to  courses 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  Assistant 
Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind; 
those  in  regard  to  lodging  to  the  Director  of 
Residence  Halls,  Chadbourne  Hall,  Madison 
6;  and  those  in  regard  to  other  matters  to  Dr. 
Helen  Dawe,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Child 
Development,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

CONTEST  FOR  BLIND  COMPOSERS 

The  Braille  Musical  Club  of  Chicago  an¬ 
nounces  its  third  annual  national  composi¬ 
tion  contest  open  to  blind  composers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  There  are  to  be  two  sections : 
one  for  an  original  composition  for  solo  piano 
and  the  other  for  a  vocal  solo  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment.  Prizes  of  $25,  $15  and  $10  will 
be  awarded  in  each  section. 
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BLIND  MAN  WITH  VISION 

Mark  Kitely  was  always  proudest  of  his 
corn  fields.  But  for  long  years  he  has  never 
seen  them.  He  has  not  seen  his  grown  chil¬ 
dren  since  they  were  little  tots,  nor  his  wife, 
nor  the  Rockies  towering  above  his  acres. 
He  sees  only  through  his  children’s  eyes. 
Mark  Kitely  has  been  blind  for  23  years; 
yet  he  is  unquestionably  one  of  Colorado’s 
finest  farmers. 

I  went  to  see  Mark  Kiteley,  who  lives  near 
Longmont.  I  found  him  expertly  inspecting 
seed  corn,  his  sensitive  fingers  telling  him 
what  his  eyes  can  no  longer  see. 

Kiteley  stood  near  a  home-made  tractor, 
pointing  out  its  power  take  off,  belt  pulley, 
and  model  T  rear  end,  as  if  he  could  see  each 
feature.  Then  he  beckoned  me  to  the  cozy 
white  farm  house  nestled  among  the  trees. 

“There’s  interest  enough  in  the  world  to 
keep  life  good  without  seeing,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

Here  was  a  man  struck  down  in  the  prime 
of  his  life.  He  had  never  seen  his  youngest 
child.  Yet  he  had  found  that  life  is  good. 

Kiteley  is  proof  that  a  blind  man  can  make 
a  success  of  farming.  The  Kiteleys  were  mar¬ 
ried  before  he  suspected  the  truth.  For  a  long 
time,  he  kept  the  fear  to  himself.  There  were 
three  children,  ages  two,  four  and  six.  When 
he  broke  the  news  to  his  wife,  that  incredibly 
courageous  young  mother  said:  “Mark,  we 
will  all  see  for  you.”  And  that  the  family  has 
done. 

Using  his  family’s  eyes,  Kiteley  began  the 
long,  cruel  adjustment.  “I’d  put  one  of  my 
children  up  on  my  shoulders,”  he  explained, 
“and  I  found  they  could  drive  me  around  like 
a  horse.”  Before  long,  the  farmer  was  go¬ 
ing  everywhere  around  his  place  with  his 
children’s  help. 


Condensed  from  the  December,  1947  issue  of  Farm 
Journal,  and  reprinted  from  the  January,  1948  issue  of 
The  Open  Door,  a  publication  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Social  Service,  with  the  kind  permission  of  both  publica¬ 
tions. 


Next,  he  tackled  the  tractor.  Holding  one 
of  the  children  in  his  lap  to  steer,  Kiteley  per¬ 
formed  the  rest  of  the  operations,  soon  do¬ 
ing  everything  from  plowing  to  haying. 

“I  learned,”  he  said,  “that  I  could  stand  by 
a  truck  and  shovel  sugar  beets  as  fast  as  when 
I  could  see.”  He  tramped  ensilage,  operated 
tractor  and  cutter,  sorted  corn. 

Kiteley  spent  whole  winters  sorting  seed 
corn.  He  became  so  expert  that  he  could  tell 
the  quality  of  an  ear  by  feeling  it — its  weight, 
shape  and  character.  The  sightless  seedman 
pioneered  with  hybrid  seed  corn,  introducing 
one  of  the  first  two  fields  in  Colorado.  The 
Kiteley  hybrids  are  in  great  demand.  Kiteley 
is  experimenting  with  several  crosses  of  in- 
bred  lines.  His  seed  corn  rated  third  among 
46  varieties  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College. 

“Mark  kept  his  chin  up,  and  we  just  went 
along  with  him,”  is  the  way  Mrs.  Kiteley  ex¬ 
plains  it. 

When  he  first  became  blind,  Kiteley  wor¬ 
ried  about  his  children’s  education.  He  is 
proud  that  all  went  to  college.  Both  boys  were 
charter  members  of  the  Colorado  Flying 
Farmers. 

“There  are  only  two  things  I  really  miss,” 
he  said,  “seeing  the  family  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.”  He  pointed  to  the  Rockies.  “It’s  kind 
of  hazy  up  there,  isn’t  it?”  It  was.  Intuitively,, 
he  seemed  to  feel  it. 

Kiteley  feels  the  independence  of  a  farmer 
who  has  made  good.  The  state  of  Colorado 
provides  a  pension  for  blind  people.  Kiteley 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

“It  makes  me  sick,”  he  said.  “The  trouble 
with  the  United  States  today  is  that  a  lot 
of  people  think  the  country  owes  them  a  liv¬ 
ing.  I  can’t  agree.  I  don’t  think  we  get  se¬ 
curity  by  law.  We  get  it  by  production.  I’ve 
always  had  a  terrible  fear  of  living  off  of 
anybody.” 

Seeing  Mark  Kiteley,  I  had  the  feeling  that 
the  sightless  seedsman  was  seeing  a  lot  fur¬ 
ther  than  most  of  us. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  DIRECTORY 

Pages  ii  and  23 — Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind. 

The  new  address  is  1458  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco  9,  Califor¬ 
nia. 

Page  15 — Trustees  Under  the  Will  of  Mary 
Baker  Eddy.  Hudson  C.  Burr  is 
the  Publishers’  Agent  and  Miss 
Nathalie  Brigham  is  Braille  Cor¬ 
respondent. 

Page  22 — California  Council  for  the  Blind. 

The  new  address  is  2421  Woolsey 
Street,  Berkeley  5,  Calif. 

Page  34 — Division  for  the  Blind.  The  ad¬ 
dress  has  been  changed  from  176 
W.  Adams  Street  to  160  North 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3. 

Page  45 — Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind, 
State  Dept,  of  Health  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  David  H.  Stevens  is  the  new 
Commissioner. 

Page  50 — Massachusetts  Association  for 
Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind.  The  new  address  is 
41  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Bos¬ 
ton  16. 

Page  60 — Kansas  City  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Fred  Sturm  has  left 
and  the  new  Executive  Secretary 
is  Mr.  William  H.  Crowe. 

Page  62 — Mr.  William  C.  McMillen  is  now 
Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska 
School  for  the  Blind,  having  re¬ 
placed  Mr.  N.  C.  Abbott. 

Page  73 — Services  for  the  Blind,  American 
Red  Cross.  The  new  address  is 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 
16,  N.  Y. 

Page  75 — The  Guilford  County  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  224  E.  Syca¬ 
more  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  is 
now  known  as  the  Guilford  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind. 

Page  85 — Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 


Blind,  Erie  County  Branch.  The 
address  is  1320  G.  Daniel  Baldwin 
Building,  Erie.  John  P.  McGetti- 
gan  is  Executive  Director  and 
Mary  R.  Limberg  is  Associate  Di¬ 
rector. 

Page  85 — Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Hazleton  Branch.  The  new 
address  is  226%  West  Broad 
Street,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Page  86 — Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Lower  Susquehanna 
Branch.  The  new  Executive  Di- 

♦ 

rector  is  Mrs.  Laura  Freed  Smith. 

Page  86 — Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Pittsburgh  Branch.  Guy  H. 
Nickeson,  Executive  Director  is 
deceased. 

Page  86 — The  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Tri-County  Branch, 
has  moved  to  1607  North  Second 
Street,  Harrisburg. 

Page  92 — Charleston  County  Association 
for  the  Blind.  The  new  address 
is  Old  Citadel  Building,  King 
Street,  Charleston  29,  South  Caro¬ 
lina. 

- - 
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AN  INTEREST  INVENTORY  FOR  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  OF  THE  BLIND 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  PH.D. 


This  article  describes  an  adaptation  of  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record,  with  detailed  di¬ 
rections  for  its  use  in  residential  schools  and 
counseling  centers,  and  gives  the  results  of 
its  use  with  the  whole  upper  school  at  Perkins 
Institution  this  winter. 

The  value  of  interest  inventories  is  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Bingham:1  “Significant  symp¬ 
toms  of  aptitude,”  he  writes,  “may  be  found 
in  what  a  person  says  about  his  interests  .  .  . 
To  this  end,  wide  use  has  been  made  of  paper- 

1Bingham,  Walter  Van  Dyke.  Aptitudes  and  Aptitude 
Testing,  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1937,  p.  70. 


After  extensive  preparation  through  specialized  study 
in  universities  both  here  and  abroad,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Hayes  became  professor  of  psychology  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  in  1906  and  held  that  position  until  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1940.  He  is  now  head  of  the  Department  of 
Personnel  and  Research  at  Perkins  Institution.  Several 
other  articles  by  Dr.  Hayes  dealing  with  the  adaptation 
of  tests  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  blind  have 
appeared  in  the  Outlook. 


and-pencil  blanks,  interest  inventories  and 
questionnaires.  By  such  methods,  instead  of 
measuring  interests  directly,  or  inferring  them 
indirectly  from  tests  of  information,  we  study 
what  a  person  says  his  preferences  are.  The 
best  of  these  blanks  have  proved  to  be  among 
the  most  valued  aids  in  counseling  .  .  .  Two 
functions  of  interest  questionnaires  should  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind  when  the  merits  of  vari¬ 
ous  blanks  are  being  compared.  The  stimu¬ 
lative  function  is  illustrated  in  the  use  of  a 
blank  to  encourage  thoughtful  self-scrutiny, 
in  the  very  process  of  filling  it  out.  A  good 
blank  leads  a  person  to  think  about  his  in¬ 
terests,  to  notice  his  preferences  for  various 
kinds  of  activity,  his  satisfaction  or  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  different  school  subjects,  types  of 
reading  and  of  recreation,  varieties  of  work 
and  conditions  of  employment,  and  his  liking 
or  dislike  for  various  sorts  of  people;  and  to 
ponder  the  reasons  for  these  indications  of  his 
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interests  together  with  their  bearing  on  his 
educational  and  vocational  plans.  The  blank 
should  offer  a  representative  sample  list  of 
items — educational,  recreational,  occupational 
and  personal — so  arranged  as  to  aid  the  indi¬ 
vidual  who  checks  it  in  canvassing  his  differ¬ 
ent  interests  systematically.  It  will  then  draw 
his  attention  to  interests  which,  without  a 
planned  review,  he  might  overlook.  It  will 
also  suggest  to  him  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
he  might  wish  to  develop  interests  hitherto 
dormant.  In  each  of  these  ways  the  blank  per¬ 
forms  a  stimulative  function.  The  informative 
function  may  be  illustrated  in  the  use  of 
specially  constructed  blanks  to  disclose  some¬ 
thing  otherwise  obscure  regarding  a  person’s 
interests,  such  as  the  degree  of  similarity  or 
dissimilarity  between  his  interest  pattern  and 
the  patterns  characteristic  of  people  pursuing 
certain  fields  of  study  or  employment  which 
he  is  contemplating.” 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record  is  a  serious 
scientific  attempt  to  provide  an  interest  in¬ 
ventory  which  will  serve  these  functions.  Its 
purpose  is  defined  by  its  author  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms:2  “Occupations  often  are  chosen  by 
young  people  because  of  some  chance  influ¬ 
ence  rather  than  as  a  result  of  a  careful  re¬ 
view  of  the  occupational  field.  Even  if  the 
idea  of  surveying  the  whole  range  of  occupa¬ 
tions  occurs  to  a  young  person,  he  is  likely  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  immensity  of  the 
task.  Some  way  of  narrowing  the  field  of  in¬ 
vestigation  to  a  comprehensible  size  is  needed. 

“The  Preference  Record  is  intended  as  a 
means  of  making  a  systematic  approach  to 
this  problem.  By  means  of  the  scores  obtained, 
a  young  person’s  attention  may  be  directed 
toward  occupational  areas  which  appear  to 
be  particularly  promising  in  the  light  of  his 
preferences.  In  many  cases  a  person’s  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  called  to  an  occupation  for  which 
he  is  suited,  but  which  he  had  not  previously 


2Kuder,  G.  Frederic.  Manual  for  the  Kndei ‘  Preference 
Record.  Chicago:  Science  Research  Associates. 


considered  simply  because  he  was  not  familiar 
with  it. 

“The  specific  uses  of  the  Kuder  Preference 
Record  for  vocational  guidance  are  considered 
to  be: 

1.  Pointing  out  vocations  with  which  the 
student  may  not  be  familiar  but  which  in¬ 
volve  activities  of  the  type  for  which  he  has 
expressed  preference.  Such  vocations  deserve 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  measures  of 
ability. 

2.  Checking  on  whether  a  person’s  choice  of 
an  occupation  is  consistent  with  the  type  of 
thing  he  ordinarily  prefers  to  do.  If  the  choice 
has  not  been  made  on  the  basis  of  familiarity 
with  the  occupation  in  question,  the  choice 
may  be  a  poor  one.  Sometimes  an  adolescent 
makes  a  choice  because  he  admires  a  person 
in  the  occupation  chosen,  or  because  the  occu¬ 
pation  is  being  chosen  by  friends,  or  because 
it  is  one  which  involves  much  prestige  for 
adolescents.  A  check  on  such  choices  is  desir¬ 
able  before  preparation  for  a  vocation  is  so  far 
advanced  that  a  choice  cannot  be  easily 
changed.” 

The  Kuder  Preference  Record  is  presented 
in  a  form  and  by  means  of  a  technique  which 
is  quite  intriguing  to  seeing  adolescents.  A 
long  list  of  activities  is  presented  in  groups  of 
three,  from  which  the  subject  is  to  select  the 
one  he  would  most  like  to  do,  and  the  one 
which  he  would  least  like  to  do.  He  indicates 
his  choices  by  pricking  with  a  pin  through 
small  circles  in  the  padded  record  sheet,  and, 
when  he  has  completed  the  test,  which  takes 
about  a  half  hour,  he  turns  over  the  sheets  and 
counts  the  pin  pricks  which  correspond  with 
circles  printed  in  the  keys  on  the  back  of  the 
record  sheets.  Then  he  draws  his  own  profile 
of  interests,  which  fall  into  nine  areas,  named : 
Mechanical,  Computational,  Scientific,  Per¬ 
suasive,  Artistic,  Literary,  Musical,  Social  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  Clerical.  His  profile  is  studied  and 
interpreted  by  the  counselor  by  reference  to  a 
table  of  occupations,  grouped  according  to 
their  demands  upon  the  activities  involved  in 
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the  nine  areas  measured.  If  his  profile  shows 
only  one  high  score — above  the  75th  percentile 
— the  occupations  to  be  considered  first  will 
be  found  under  the  digit  corresponding  to  his 
high  area;  if  he  has  two  high  scores,  and  these 
are  in  areas  one  and  three,  for  example,  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  to  list  13,  etc.  If  there 
are  no  scores  above  the  75th  percentile,  scores 
above  the  65th  percentile  are  to  be  inspected, 
though  they  probably  have  less  significance. 
If  the  scores  are  all  near  the  medians,  it  may 
be  that  the  subject  has  no  well-defined  inter¬ 
ests;  that  he  may  have  filled  out  the  blank 
carelessly,  or  that  his  occupational  interests 
may  fall  in  the  fields  of  personal  service  or 
manual  labor.  Of  course  all  other  information 
about  the  subject  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
counseling. 

Counseling  blind  adolescents  is  of  course  far 
more  difficult,  since  so  many  activities  require 
vision,  but  the  long  list  of  occupations  in 
which  blind  people  have  been  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  creates  a  demand  for  the  use  of  any  de¬ 
vice  which  will  assist  in  their  suitable  place¬ 
ment.  Five  years  ago,  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby, 
then  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  made  an 
adjustment  of  the  technique  for  giving  the 
test  to  blind  pupils.  It  did  not  seem  feasible 
to  put  the  text  into  braille,  partly  because  of 
the  slowness  of  braille  reading  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  very  clumsy  to  read  a  braille 
pamphlet  and  record  the  answers  on  a  braille 
slate.  To  give  the  test  by  reading  the  ques¬ 
tions  to  each  pupil  while  the  reader  recorded 
his  answers,  was  very  time-consuming.  So  he 
decided  to  save  the  tester’s  time  by  testing  a 
group  of  students  together;  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  blind  subjects  to  record  their 
choices  by  pricking  through  the  regular  rec¬ 
ord  sheets  (so  that  the  scoring  keys  printed  on 
the  back  could  be  used),  he  made  an  embossed 
replica  of  the  print  record  sheet,  with  braille 
dots  to  correspond  with  the  printed  circles. 
These  embossed  sheets  were  glued  in  position 
and  the  group  of  pupils  pricked  the  dots  with 


pins  as  the  tester  read  the  sets  of  activities  to 
them.  An  account  of  his  method  and  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  appear  in  the  May  1944  issue 
of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Quimby  also  proposed  certain  changes 
in  the  list  of  activities  published  by  Dr.  Kuder, 
since  some  of  them  were  patently  unsuitable 
for  blind  subjects.  For  “Draw  sketches  of 
birds”  he  substituted  “Make  models  of  birds”; 
for  “Take  a  course  in  modern  painting”  he 
substituted  “Take  a  course  in  modern  sculp¬ 
ture”,  etc.  In  a  number  of  cases  he  simply 
added  the  word  “braille”  when  libraries, 
books  or  manuscripts  are  mentioned. 

In  the  further  adaptation  of  the  test,  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article,  three  advances  upon 
Dr.  Quimby’s  method  have  been  attempted. 

1.  A  new  and  much  enlarged  dot  sheet  has 
been  prepared,  in  which  the  dots  are  so  spaced 
that  they  may  be  much  more  easily  distin¬ 
guished,  and  embossed  squares  are  raised 
around  each  set  of  twelve, dots.  This  makes  it 
much  easier  for  the  subjects  to  keep  their 
place,  since  they  can  constantly  check  their 
position  by  counting  squares  from  the  top 
down  and  from  the  left,  as  the  tester  names 
the  square  they  are  to  work  in.  Special  sets  of 
stencil  keys  are  provided  which  fit  the  large 
dot  sheets  and  make  scoring  as  easy  and  rapid 
as  the  scoring  method  provided  for  the  seeing. 
The  regular  profile  sheets  are  used  in  the 
same  way  for  the  blind  as  for  the  seeing. 

2.  Instead  of  pricking  dots  with  a  pin,  the 
subjects  are  asked  to  mark  the  dots  corres¬ 
ponding  with  their  choices  by  using  a  short 
pencil,  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  have 
learned  to  mark  answers  in  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  in  their  school  work.  But 
our  experience  in  testing  groups  of  upper 
school  pupils  has  shown  that  in  spite  of  pre¬ 
liminary  practice  with  dot  sheets,  and  careful 
directions  for  moving  from  square  to  square, 
pupils  occasionally  lose  their  place  and  mark 
incorrectly  through  inattention,  lack  of  skill 
in  orientation  or  coordination,  inability  to 
translate  verbal  instructions  into  action,  or 
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perhaps  difficulty  in  hearing  the  directions. 
So  we  strongly  recommend  the  presence  of  an 
assistant  who  will  constantly  move  about  the 
room  while  the  test  is  in  progress,  to  make 
sure  that  all  pupils  are  marking  in  the  proper 
squares,  to  assist  those  who  change  their 
minds  and  wish  to  make  their  choices  differ¬ 
ently,  to  see  that  pencil  points  have  not  been 
broken  or  become  too  short  to  make  marks, 
and  to  help  in  any  emergency  that  may  arise. 

3.  Detailed  instructions  are  offered,  giving 
directions  for  the  practice  period  with  small 
dot  sheets  before  the  test;  and  the  exact  words 
to  be  used  by  the  tester  have  been  printed  in 
quotation  marks.  This  avoids  any  confusion 
concerning  what  to  read  and  what  to  omit 
from  the  seeing  directions,  and  assures  uni¬ 
formity  in  testing  blind  subjects — a  prime 
requisite  for  results  of  value  for  later  com¬ 
parative  research. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  GIVING  BLIND 
SUBJECTS  THE  KUDER  PREFER¬ 
ENCE  RECORD  TEST 

(Copyright  1944  by  G.  Frederic  Kuder) 
Arranged  by  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  using 
the  substitute  activities  suggested  for  the  blind 
by  Dr.  Neal  F.  Quimby. 

Materials  Needed: 

For  each  pupil  to  be  tested 

a.  A  short  pencil  about  the  size  of  a  golf 
pencil 

b.  One  small  dot  sheet  with  the  upper 
left  corner  cut  off,  to  be  used  for  pre¬ 
liminary  practice  at  the  first  sitting 

c.  Two  large  dot  sheets  having  twelve 
dots  in  a  square,  seven  squares  across 
and  six  squares  down  the  sheet.  The 
upper  left  hand  corner  should  be  cut 
off,  so  that  all  subjects  will  start  in  the 
same  square. 

d.  One  profile  sheet 

For  the  tester  (who  should  have  the  help  of 


a  seeing  assistant,  when  administering  a 
test  to  a  group) 

a.  The  Kuder  booklet  of  activities,  with 
the  Quimby  substitute  activities  writ¬ 
ten  in,  and  along  the  left  margin  of 
each  page  the  numbers  1-7  for  the 
sets  of  activities  from  A  to  W,  and  a 
second  set  of  the  numbers  1-7  for  the 
sets  X  to  t.  These  numbers  will  be  used 
by  the  tester  to  help  the  subjects  in 
finding  and  working  in  the  proper 
squares. 

Corrections  to  be  Made  in  the  Activities, 
(after  Neal  Quimby) 

Page  i.M  ‘Make  models  of  birds’.  i.U,V,W. 

Before  ‘library’  insert  ‘braille’ 

Page  i.m  ‘Make  a  model  of  an  interesting 
scene’ 

Page  i.n  Substitute  ‘art  work’  for  ‘famous 
paintings’ 

Page  i.r  ‘Take  a  course  in  modelling’ 

Page  2.E  After  ‘numbers’  insert  ‘in  a  braille 
file’ 

Page  2.Y  ‘Read  braille  manuscripts’.  2.1  ‘Clas¬ 
sify  braille  papers’ 

Page  3»a  ‘Make  models  for  a  unit  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world’ 

Page  3.I  Put  ‘braille’  before  ‘manuscripts’ 

Page  4.A  After  ‘stamp’  put  ‘or  coin’.  4.Q  ‘Do 
modelling  in  clay’ 

Page  4.X  ‘Model  an  interesting  scene’.  4»e  Sub¬ 
stitute  ‘braille’  for  ‘city’ 

Page  6.c  Substitute  ‘sculpture’  for  ‘painting’ 
Page  y.n  ‘Be  a  sculptor’.  9.G  Substitute 
‘crippled’  for  ‘blind’ 

Page  10.G  Add  ‘or  write  the  story  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  strip’ 

Page  10.V  Cross  out  ‘and  paint’ 

Page  n.Q  ‘Read  braille  manuscripts,  etc.’ 
Page  n.X  ‘Make  models  for  a  magazine  story’. 

n.e  ‘Braille  newspaper’ 

Page  n.s  ‘Model  a  scene  to  be  placed  in  a 
big  building’ 

b.  A  set  of  scoring  stencils  to  fit  the  large 
dot  sheets 
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c.  The  Kuder  Manual  for  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  results 

Time  Required: 

A  group  of  15-20  blind  pupils  may  be 
handled  at  once,  thus  effecting  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  time  over  the  individual 
method  of  giving  the  test. 

Approximately  two  hours  will  be  needed 
for  each  group.  The  introductory  explana¬ 
tions  will  require  from  15-20  minutes,  if  the 
subjects  have  had  previous  experience  mark¬ 
ing  braille  or  dot  test  sheets  with  a  pencil. 
Four  or  five  pages  of  the  test  can  be  given 
during  the  remainder  of  the  first  hour;  at  the 
second  session  practically  no  time  will  be 
needed  for  explanations,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
test  can  be  given. 

The  second  session  may  be  given  after  a 
rest,  but  pupils  in  school  will  probably  re¬ 
turn  to  the  test  with  greater  enthusiasm  if 
several  days  (or  a  week)  intervene. 

Introductory  Explanations  : 

Call  the  group  to  attention  and  then  say : 
“Many  people  believe  that  we  will  do  our 
best  work  in  the  world  if  we  get  a  job  where 
we  are  allowed  to  do  what  we  like  to  do  most. 
Today  I  shall  read  to  you  a  long  list  of  activi¬ 
ties,  arranged  in  groups  of  three.  In  each 
group  you  are  to  consider  which  of  the  three 
you  would  most  like  to  do,  and  which  you 
would  least  like  to  do.  The  scores  we  get  may 
be  valuable  in  helping  you  to  select  an  occu¬ 
pation  for  your  life  work. 

“This  is  not  a  test  of  ability.  There  are  no 
right  or  wrong  answers.  An  answer  is  right 
only  if  it  is  a  true  expression  of  your  own 
preference.  We  will  give  you  groups  of  items 
like  the  following: 

To  boys :  “Which  would  you  boys  most  like 
to  do,  and  which  would  you  least  like  to 
do? 

Be  an  insurance  agent 
Run  a  newsstand 
Be  a  piano  tuner 


To  girls :  “Which  would  you  girls  most  like 
to  do,  and  which  would  you  least  like  to 
do? 

Be  a  saleswoman  in  a  store 
Be  a  factory  worker 
Be  an  ediphone  operator 

“Some  of  the  occupations  I  shall  name  in¬ 
volve  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  and 
training.  In  such  cases  make  your  choice  on 
the  assumption  that  you  could  first  have  the 
training  and  experience  necessary.  Do  not 
choose  an  activity  merely  because  it  is  new  or 
unusual.  Make  your  choices  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  would  like  to  do  as  a  regular  thing, 
if  you  were  equally  familiar  with  all  the 
activities. 

“In  some  cases  you  may  find  that  you  like 
all  three  activities  in  a  group:  in  other  cases 
you  may  find  all  three  unpleasant.  Please 
make  choices  for  every  group  even  though 
the  decision  may  be  difficult. 

“Now  I  will  explain  how  you  are  to  record 
your  choices.  Here  is  a  small  practice  sheet 
and  a  pencil.  (Tester  and  assistant  will  pass 
them  around).  Hold  the  pencil  in  your  right 
hand  and  look  at  the  sheet  of  dots  with  both 
hands.  We  will  begin  at  the  upper  left  hand 
corner,  which,  you  will  see,  has  been  cut  off. 
Notice  the  square  made  of  raised  lines  and  in¬ 
side  the  square  the  twelve  dots  in  rows  of 
three.  Now  consider  that  each  dot  is  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  one  of  the  three  activities  I  read, 
and  that  you  are  to  mark  what  you  most  like 
to  do  in  the  first  row,  and  what  you  least  like 
to  do  in  the  second  row. 

“Recall  the  sample  activities  I  gave  you. 
Which  would  you  most  like  to  do,  and  which 
would  you  least  like  to  do?  Record  your 
choice  as  follows.  If  you  would  most  like  to  be 
an  insurance  agent,  which  was  number  1, 
cover  the  first  dot  in  the  top  row  with  a 
finger  of  your  left  hand  and  make  a  mark 
up  and  down  at  the  side  of  your  finger,  hit¬ 
ting  the  dot  if  you  can.  If  you  would  most 
like  to  run  a  newsstand,  mark  the  sec- 
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ond  dot.  If  you  would  most  like  to  be  a  piano 
tuner,  mark  the  third  dot.  Now  move  down 
to  the  second  row  of  three  dots  and  record 
what  you  would  least  like  to  do,  in  the  same 
way. 

For  girls,  use  the  activities  suggested  for  them, 
in  the  same  way. 

“Now  move  into  the  second  square  to  the 
right  and  mark  your  choice  for  a  second  set 
of  activities. 

“Which  would  you  most  like  to  do  and 
which  would  you  least  like  to  do?” 

For  boys:  For  girls: 

Listen  to  the  radio  Play  cards 

Go  to  a  concert  Go  fishing 

Go  to  bed  Go  to  a  tea  party 

Read  the  activities  twice. 

“Are  there  any  questions?  .  .  .  Practice 
marking  dots  on  the  small  sheet  while  we 
pass  you  the  large  sheets  we  will  use  in  the 
test.” 

Say:  “If  you  can  write  your  name  with  the 
pencil,  put  it  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  with  the 

date,  which  is . ;  if  not,  my  assistant 

will  do  it  for  you.  Be  sure  you  have  the  cut¬ 
off  corner  at  the  upper  left.” 

When  all  are  ready,  say: 

“Now  we  will  begin  the  test.  Notice  that 
this  sheet  is  embossed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
small  sheet,  twelve  dots  in  a  square;  that 
there  are  seven  squares  across  the  top,  and 
six  squares  from  top  to  bottom.  We  shall 
work  across  the  sheet,  using  the  first  two  rows 
of  three  dots  in  each  square  across  the  top  of 
the  sheet,  and  then  back  to  the  left  to  start 
again.  Put  a  finger  in  the  first  square  at  the 
upper  left,  on  the  top  row  of  dots,  and  be 
ready  for  the  first  set  of  activities.  I  will  read 
each  set  twice,  so  you  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  consider  them. 

“Which  would  you  most  like  to  do  and 
which  would  you  least  like  to  do? 

1.  Work  mathematical  puzzles 

2.  Plav  checkers 

j 


.3.  Work  mechanical  puzzles 

(Read  three  activities  twice) 

“In  the  top  row  of  dots  record  what  you 
would  most  like  to  do,  and  in  the  second  row 
record  what  you  would  least  like  to  do. 

“Now  move  over  to  the  second  square  to 
the  right  and  I  will  read  the  second  set. 

“Which  would  you  most  like  to  do  and 
which  would  you  least  like  to  do? 

1.  Read  about  how  language  is  changing 

2.  Read  about  plans  to  improve  slum  dis¬ 
tricts 

3.  Read  about  prominent  political  person¬ 
alities 

(The  assistant  should  keep  moving  about  the 
room,  to  make  sure  that  all  pupils  are  work¬ 
ing  in  the  correct  square.  If  any  student  loses 
his  place  or  wishes  further  repetition  of  the 
alternative  activities,  they  should  be  read 
again.  After  a  page  or  so,  this  will  rarely 
occur.) 

Continue  the  reading,  prefacing  each  set 
by  the  number  of  the  square  to  be  used.  When 
the  seventh  set  has  been  given,  say:  “Now 
move  back  to  the  left  side  of  the  paper,  locate 
the  first  square  at  the  upper  left  and  put  your 
finger  on  the  third  row  of  dots.  We  shall  use 
the  third  and  fourth  rows  of  dots  for  the  next 
set  of  activities.  ‘Which  would  you  most  like 
to  do,  etc.’  ” 

After  the  first  page  of  activities  has  been 
completed,  it  will  probably  be  sufficient  if 
the  formula:  “Which  would  you  most  like, 
etc.”  is  used  only  for  the  first  and  the  eighth 
sets.  In  place  of  this,  say:  “Square  2”  (or 
whatever  the  number  is),  and  read  the  alter¬ 
natives. 

When  the  activities  are  long  or  involved,  it 
will  often  be  sufficient  to  abbreviate  the  sec¬ 
ond  reading.  Page  2,  square  2  (D,E,F)  may 
be  shortened  the  second  time  to  ‘Interview 
people  over  the  telephone’,  ‘Look  up  the  tele¬ 
phone  numbers’,  ‘Compute  the  proportion.’ 
Page  2,  square  5  (N,P,Q)  may  be  shortened 
the  second  time  by  reading:  ‘Spend  the  sum- 
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mer,’  only  once.  Ditto  for  a,b,c  on  the  same 
page. 

When  the  second  dot  sheet  is  used,  date  it, 
and  write  ‘page  7’  at  the  top. 

Directions  for  Scoring 

Stencil  keys  have  been  prepared  by  punch¬ 
ing  holes  to  correspond  with  dots  which  indi¬ 
cate  the  nine  divisions  of  the  test — Mechanical, 
Computational,  etc.  The  keys  are  to  be  laid 
over  the  dot  sheets  marked  by  the  pupils 
tested,  and  those  holes  counted  where  a 
marked  dot  appears  through  a  hole,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  circles  in  the  key  for  the 
seeing.  It  will  be  found  wise  to  look  over  each 
marked  dot  sheet  and  mark  any  dot  which 
the  student  did  not  quite  hit;  as  there  are  nine 
keys  to  apply,  it  will  save  time  to  be  sure  of  his 
marking  first.  The  score  is  the  total  number 
of  marked  dots  appearing  through  the  holes 
in  a  stencil. 

Regular  printed  profile  sheets  are  to  be  used 
for  the  blind  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  seeing. 

Where  to  Get  Materials 

Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 

Booklet  entitled  Kuder  Preference  Rec¬ 
ord,  Form  BB,  with  answer  pad 
Pk.  of  25  Profile  Sheets,  Form  BB 

a.  For  boys  and  girls 

b.  For  men  and  women 

Manual  for  Interpretation 

Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Perkins  Institution, 
Watertown  72,  Mass. 

Special  directions  for  the  blind 
Large  dot  sheets  (12^2  by  13 1/2  inches) 
Pk.  of  50  to  test  25  pupils 
Set  of  18  scoring  stencils 

Local  stationer 
Golf  pencils 

Small  dot  sheets  may  be  made  by  cutting  up 
a  few  of  the  large  sheets,  using  four  squares 
of  dots  for  each  practice  sheet.  Each  large  sheet 


will  give  nine  small  ones.  Cut  off  the  upper 
left  corners. 

RESULTS  FROM  THE  USE  OF  THE 
KUDER  TEST  AT  PERKINS 
INSTITUTION 

Subjects  : 

Our  program  included  the  testing  of  all 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  Upper  School,  grade 
seven  through  high  school,  and  the  “post¬ 
graduates”  who  are  retained  for  additional 
training.  To  date  all  58  of  the  boys  have  been 
tested  and  are  included  in  the  following 
tables;  of  the  girls,  33  of  the  41  have  been 
tested  and  are  included. 

In  chronological  age  the  boys  show  a  nor¬ 
mal  distribution,  ranging  from  CA  13  to  22, 
with  two  G.I.’s  aged  23  and  31.  The  median 
life  age  of  the  group  is  18.  In  mental  age  they 
also  show  a  normal  distribution,  ranging  from 
MA  12  to  22,  with  a  median  at  18. 

When  classified  according  to  their  latest- 
intelligence  tests,  we  find  them  presenting  the 
satisfactory  picture  shown  in  Table  I  below: 


Interim 

Wechsler 

Hayes-Binet 

Verbal  6/5 

IQ 

IQ 

Very  superior 

9-5% 

5-5% 

Superior 

l7-5 

x5- 

High  average 

33- 

29.5 

Average 

38. 

48. 

Dull  normal 

2. 

2. 

Median  IQ 

119 

112 

Range  of  IQ’s 

93-149,  with 

89-134,  with 

one  very 

the  same 

bright  boy 

bright  boy 

at  170 

at  152 

It  would  seem  that  we  have  a  group  of  ex¬ 
cellent  boys,  upon  whom  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  spend  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
in  testing  for  vocational  guidance.  Our  figures 
on  the  girls  are  incomplete,  but  indications  are 
that  they  will  be  close  to  those  for  the  boys, 
in  all  the  items  listed  above. 

When  presented  in  this  manner,  the  results 
do  not  seem  to  fall  in  the  form  of  normal  dis- 
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tributions,  and  the  distributions  for  Mechani¬ 
cal,  Computational,  Scientific  and  Social  Serv¬ 
ice  are  distinctly  skewed  to  the  left  (towards 
the  higher  percentiles),  while  the  distributions 
for  Musical  and  Clerical  are  skewed  toward 
the  right  (the  lower  percentiles).  The  table 
will  probably  be  quite  useful,  however,  in 
interpreting  scores  from  other  groups  of 
subjects,  and  probably  with  the  accumulation 
of  larger  numbers  of  cases,  the  marked  irregu¬ 
larities  will  be  erased.  The  great  individual 
differences  in  scores  is  also  reflected  in  the 
large  S.D.’s  which  are  found  in  the  results 
for  the  girls  as  well  as  in  those  for  the  boys.  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  the  means  for 
Persuasive,  Artistic  and  Literary  are  pretty 
close  to  the  50  percentile  line,  the  others  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  skewness  noted.  In  general, 
the  obtained  means  are  pretty  close  to  what 
one  might  expect  from  testing  blind  boys. 
These  are  more  handicapped  in  the  areas 
named:  Mechanical,  Computational,  Scien¬ 
tific,  Artistic  and  Social  Service,  and  in  these 
areas  their  mean  scores  fall  below  the  50  per¬ 
centile  level.  Their  relatively  high  means  in 
Music  and  Clerical  may  well  reflect  the  great 
emphasis  on  music  in  a  school  for  the  blind, 
with  its  vocational  possibilities  either  in  per¬ 
formance  or  piano  tuning,  and  the  unusual 
opportunities  given  them  to  train  for  typing 
and  ediphone  work.  The  means  for  the  girls 
fall  still  closer  to  the  50  percentile  line,  none 
falling  below  the  40  percentile,  and  only  three 
rising  to  the  60  percentile  line — Persuasive, 
Literary  and  Musical.  Considering  that  only 
33  girls  have  been  tested,  it  is  perhaps  unwise 
to  attempt  explanations  for  the  differences 
between  their  means  and  those  of  the  boys. 

The  following  table  gives  the  data  recast  in 
a  better  form  to  bring  out  the  main  results  of 
the  tests.  For  this  table  we  have  changed  to 
percents  the  number  of  pupils  whose  scores 
fall  into  the  very  high  percentile  group  (75  to 
99  percentile),  the  middle  expected  50  percent 
(25-74  percentile),  and  the  low  group  (0-24 
percentile). 
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Table  III — Obtained  percents  of  58  Perkins 
boys  compared  with  percents  expected  in  a 
normal  distribution 


99'75 

74'25 

24-O 

per¬ 

per¬ 

per¬ 

centile 

centile 

centile 

group 

group 

group 

Expected  percents 

25 

5° 

25 

Percents  of  58 

Perkins  scores 

Mechanical 

10.5 

55 

34-5 

Computational 

12 

48 

40 

Scientific 

22 

38 

40 

Persuasive 

20.5 

59 

20.5 

Artistic 

27-5 

38 

34-5 

Literary 

26 

5° 

24 

Musical 

53-5 

43 

3-5 

Social  Service 

x7 

48 

35 

Clerical 

36 

47 

Notice  that  in  the  Literary  area  the  percents 
for  the  Perkins  boys  conform  almost  exactly 
to  the  normal  expectation;  that  in  the  Persua¬ 
sive  area  the  percents  in  the  highest  and  low¬ 
est  groups  are  equal,  though  somewhat  lower 
than  the  normal  percents,  while  showing  a 
higher  percent  in  the  middle  group;  that  the 
highest  group  is  enormously  overloaded  in  the 
Music  area,  and  quite  high  in  the  Clerical 
area;  and  that  the  lowest  group  is  overloaded 
in  the  Mechanical,  Computational,  Scientific 
and  Social  Service  areas  in  proportion  to  the 
highest  group  in  these  areas.  The  figures  for 
the  Artistic  area  suggest  a  bimodal  distribu¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  a  considerable  number 
who  are  quite  interested,  and  a  considerable 
number  who  have  no  interest  at  all,  with  a 
lesser  number  in  the  middle.  The  figures  for 
the  Scientific  area  give  somewhat  the  same 
impression. 

The  reliability  and  validity  of  the  test  when 
used  with  the  blind. 

At  present  we  have  no  evidence  upon  re¬ 
liability,  but  next  year  we  shall  try  to  repeat 
the  test  with  a  fair  number  of  those  who  took 
it  this  year  and  calculate  a  reliability  coeffi- 
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cient.  Some  evidence  of  its  validity  has  come 
from  interviews  with  the  pupils,  their  in¬ 
terests  in  discussion  tending  to  conform  to 
their  profiles,  with,  of  course,  some  striking 
variations  and  surprises.  As  somewhat  more 
reliable  evidence  we  can  present  a  table  of 
correlations  between  the  percentile  scores  of 
the  pupils  and  the  judgments  of  their  teachers 
concerning  the  interest  and  ability  they  have 
shown  in  some  of  the  areas  in  their  school 
work.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  pupils  tested 
was  furnished  the  teachers  with  the  request 
that  they  should  assign  number  grades  to  the 
pupils  according  to  the  following  scheme : 

1.  Superior — most  likely  to  be  a  success  in 
this  area.  I  would  recommend  him. 

2.  Above  average — he  has  a  fair  chance  of 
success. 

3.  Average — about  50/50  chance  of  success. 
He  has  no  special  facility,  so  success 
would  depend  upon  other  factors. 

4.  Below  average — I  would  hardly  expect 
him  to  succeed. 

5.  Inferior — least  likely  to  be  a  success.  I 
would  certainly  not  recommend  him. 

Tetrachoric  correlations  between  teachers’ 
judgments  and  pupils’  scores. 

Musical  Rating  by  the  head  of  the  music 
department 


Cor.rt  .95  Probable  degree  of  musical 
satisfaction  based  on  the 
pupils’  musical  accomplish¬ 
ment  to  date 

Cor.rt  .89  Probable  degree  of  success 
in  music  as  a  profession 
Mechanical  Rating  by  the  head  of  the 

manual  training  department 
Cor.rt  .78  Probable  degree  of  success 
in  manual  occupations 

Computational  Rating  by  five  teachers  of 

mathematics  (two  pupils  be¬ 
ing  rated  by  three  teachers, 
20  pupils  by  two  teachers  and 
the  balance  by  one  teacher) 
Cor.rt  .63  Probable  success  in  compu¬ 
tational  work 


Ratings  by  three  teachers  of 
English 

.62  Probable  success  in  literary 
activities 

Rating  by  the  principal  of 
the  school 

.24  Probable  success  in  occu¬ 
pations  depending  largely 
upon  persuasiveness 
Rating  by  two  teachers  of 
typing 

.08  Probable  success  in  the  oc¬ 
cupations  listed  in  this  area 
in  the  Kuder  Manual 
In  the  Scientific,  Artistic  and  Social  Service 
areas  ratings  did  not  seem  feasible.  Few  of  the 
pupils  have  had  much  science,  and  the  new 
teacher  was  acquainted  with  the  work  of  only 
a  few.  Most  of  the  vocations  listed  in  the  Ar¬ 
tistic  area  by  Kuder  would  not  give  occupation 
to  blind  people,  and  most  blind  pupils  have 
little  education  along  any  artistic  lines,  though 
modelling  gives  some  satisfaction.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  person  on  the  staff  who  could 
properly  be  called  upon  to  rate  the  students  in 
the  Social  Service  area,  though  some  of  the  oc¬ 
cupations  listed  might  be  filled  by  blind  people 
and  17  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  high 
percentile  group  in  this  test. 

In  general,  our  trial  of  the  Kuder  Prefer¬ 
ence  Record  may  be  considered  a  success.  The 
principal  has  found  the  profiles  quite  helpful 
in  his  vocational  and  educational  conferences 
with  the  pupils;  the  pupils  were  quite  willing 
to  sacrifice  their  time  for  a  test  which  prom¬ 
ised  help  in  their  future  plans,  and  they 
seemed  to  get  considerable  enjoyment  out  of 
the  test  itself.  The  oral-dot  method  proved 
quite  satisfactory  as  a  group  testing  technique, 
and  might  well  be  used  not  only  in  schools 
for  the  blind  but  in  counseling  centers  for 
adults.  Besides  its  use  with  the  blind,  this 
method  may  also  be  used  with  semi-sighted 
subjects  who  could  not  read  the  fine  print  in 
the  test  booklet,  with  illiterates  or  other  non¬ 
readers,  and  with  foreigners. 


Literary 

Cor.rt 

Persuasive 

Cor.rt 

Clerical 

Cor.rt 


THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL  “AUGUSTO 
ROMAGNOLI”  FOR  EDUCATORS  OF 

THE  BLIND 

ELENA  ROMAGNOLI  COLETTA 


METHODS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

CLASSES 

About  three  km.  from  St.  Peter’s,  in  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  fertile  district,  verdant  with  plant  life, 
rises  the  austere  papal  villa  “Casale  di  San 
Pio  V.”  This  building  adds  beauty  to  the 
modern  streets,  opening  into  the  Via  Aurelia. 
Once  a  lonely  and  rustic  district,  it  is  now  in 
the  course  of  transformation,  is  the  scene  of 
intense  construction,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  healthy  and  pleasant  part  of  a  modern  city. 

In  1926  this  villa  became  “The  Royal  School 
for  Educators  of  the  Blind,”  today  called 
“The  Government  School  Augusto  Romag- 
noli”  in  memory  of  its  founder. 

The  building,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
modern  addition  in  order  to  overcome  the 
insufficiency  of  space  in  the  old  house,  does 
not  really  seem  ideal  for  an  institute  of  this 
nature.  It  has  no  regular  plan,  nor  is  its  up¬ 
keep  very  economical.  But  Augusto  Romag- 
noli,  who  first  experimented  with  his  method 
here,  and  knew  both  its  drawbacks  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  insisted  on  having  this  place,  and 
this  alone,  for  his  school — because  these  partic¬ 
ular  drawbacks  fitted  in  with  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  educational 
method.  Besides,  the  large  garden  lent  itself 
to  outdoor  life — a  favorable  condition  for 
physical  and  sensory  development. 


We  have  just  received  word  of  the  death  of  Elena 
Romagnoli  Coletta,  who  was  good  enough  to  write  and 
translate  this  article  for  us.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Augusto  Romagnoli,  and  directress  of  the  school  which 
he  founded. 


The  fundamental  idea  of  the  doctrine  of 
Augusto  Romagnoli  is,  that  blindness  im¬ 
poverishes  life  only  when  the  person  handi¬ 
capped  by  this  privation  is  not  helped  to  ac¬ 
quire  self-confidence,  and  to  associate  on 
equal  terms  with  those  who  see.  Otherwise  he 
tends  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  world 
of  abstraction  instead  of  confronting  life  as 
it  is,  with  all  its  difficulties  and  satisfactions, 
its  losses  and  victories.  Therefore  he  must  be 
educated  in  courage;  and  at  the  same  time 
realize  his  own  limitations.  He  must  become 
enterprising,  but  not  presumptuous.  It  is  a 
question  of  developing  morale,  and  of  creat¬ 
ing  strong  will  power,  capable  of  surmounting 
any  obstacles  threatening  his  independence — 
either  in  the  physical  or  mental  field.  It  is  a 
training  of  the  senses  and  the  spirit. 

Nothing  fosters  this  idea  more  effectively 
than  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  small 
pupil  in  the  surroundings  in  which  he  finds 
himself  in  this  school.  The  children — nearly 
all  of  whom  are  from  poor  families — will  have 
to  go  back  and  live  and  develop  their  abilities 
in  modest  homes,  which  are  mostly  situated 
in  small  mountain  or  country  villages.  There¬ 
fore,  they  must  find  surroundings  in  the  in¬ 
stitute  in  which  they  can  gradually  learn  to 
sense  obstacles  and  to  avoid  or  overcome 
them.  They  must  use  all  of  their  senses  as  a 
means  of  making  the  brain  aware  of  the 
presence  of  surrounding  objects.  If  these  ob¬ 
stacles  did  not  exist  already,  they  w'ould  have 
to  be  created. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  school,  where  pupils 
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merely  attend  daily  classes,  it  is  a  home — not 
only  because  the  children  come  from  many 
different  parts  of  Italy,  but  also,  and  perhaps 
above  all,  because  the  education  of  the  blind 
is  imparted  not  only  in  a  classroom,  but 
through  each  contingency  of  everyday  life. 

The  ages  of  the  children  range  from  three 
years  upward,  and  many  of  the  older  ones 
still  need  personal  assistance  and  help.  Most 
of  them  come  from  families  where  even  love 
is  an  obstacle  to  education,  and  misdirected 
pity  prevents  the  child  from  leading  a  normal 
life.  In  the  school  they  certainly  find  love,  but 
an  understanding  love,  a  freedom  within 
limits,  and  a  homelike  atmosphere.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  between  pupils  and  teachers  is  a 
happy  one,  being  free  from  all  unnecessary 
and  estranging  severity. 

Before  admission  to  the  institute,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  must  be  filled  out  by  the  family 
doctor,  describing  the  child’s  physical  condi¬ 
tion  and  giving  his  family  history,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  psychological  reactions.  In 
that  we  have  a  first  outline.  This  gradually  is 
filled  in  at  school  with  facts  gained  through 
everyday  observations  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  specialised  knowledge  of  an  assistant,  who 
studies  the  psychological  and  sensory  aspects, 
using  a  questionnaire  as  his  guide.  These 
spontaneous  observations  correct  and  amplify 
the  hard  outlines  of  an  official  questionnaire. 
Nothing  mattered  more  to  Augusto  Romag- 
noli  than  to  prevent  his  method  becoming 
mechanical.  He  often  declared:  “My  method 
is  to  have  no  method,”  meaning  by  this,  al¬ 
ways  to  be  ready  for  the  unexpected  and  to 
allow  natural  talents  to  develop. 

The  method  of  Augusto  Romagnoli  assigns 
great  importance  to  physical  training  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  art  on  the 
other,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  be  made  ac¬ 
cessible  through  the  other  senses.  The  former, 
increasing  physical  vitality,  creates  self-respect 
and  optimism,  thus  producing  both  charm 
and  sympathy.  The  latter,  enriching  the  spirit, 
does  not  exclude  the  blind  from  being  parti¬ 


cipants  in  the  greatest  joy,  or  at  least,  makes 
them  capable  of  understanding  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  others. 

Being  able  to  find  his  way  about,  judging 
obstacles  at  a  distance,  spontaneous  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  world  around  him,  the  capacity  to 
handle  things,  to  model  and  to  draw,  give  the 
child  equilibrium  and  calm. 

He  is  at  first  reluctant  to  move  about  freely, 
so  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  way  of  captur¬ 
ing  his  interest  and  curiosity.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  task  for  the  teacher,  and  she  may  find 
it  necessary  to  resort  to  guile.  The  pupil’s  in¬ 
terest  must  be  roused,  and  his  attention  held, 
by  novel  means.  Needs  and  wishes  must  be 
satisfied.  Prizes  may  be  offered,  and  anything 
and  everything  must  be  attempted  to  lure  him 
from  inertia. 

One  begins  in  the  surroundings  in  which 
the  child  lives:  he  must  find  his  own  bed, 
walking  to  it  with  confidence;  his  own  place 
in  the  refectory;  and  his  bench  in  the  class. 
He  must  pass  through  a  gate  into  the  garden 
without  touching  the  pillars  which  support  it. 
He  must  run  alon^  a  road  with  trees  on  both 
sides.  He  must  follow  the  path  of  a  hard  ball 
and  the  track  of  a  person  walking  silently. 
He  must  use  his  hearing,  his  sense  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  that  of  smell  to  the  full  as  feelers  to 
catch  the  minutest  indications;  he  must  be¬ 
come  alert.  When  the  first  reluctance  to  move 
is  overcome,  the  blind  child  becomes  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  collaborator  in  his  own  education. 

For  objective  knowledge  one  follows  the 
same  process.  The  hand  must  be  educated  to 
recognise  differences  in  weight,  roughness 
and  smoothness,  and  between  lines  and  points. 
He  must  learn  to  touch  forms,  more  com¬ 
plicated  models  and  live  objects  lightly.  He 
must  also  understand  designs,  and  finally^  he 
must  recreate  the  image  acquired  by  him  with 
schematic  drawings  and  modelling  plaster. 

To  speak  of  drawing  in  a  school  for  the 
blind  seemed  for  a  long  time  an  absurdity.  In¬ 
deed  there  are  still  today  many  people  who 
believe  it  to  be  impossible.  Nevertheless,  draw- 
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in g  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  education 
in  our  school.  In  the  first  reading-book,  the 
ABC  of  the  blind  children,  printed  in  braille 
and  prepared  by  Augusto  Romagnoli,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  universal  method,  one  finds,  in¬ 
serted  in  the  text — to  make  it  more  lively  and 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  learning — simple 
pictures,  reproductions  of  objects  well-known 
to  the  child:  a  little  house,  a  slate,  an  altar,  a 
steaming  cup,  a  fish,  etc.  These  pictures  are 
executed  in  points  of  various  thicknesses,  and 
planes  in  relief,  thus  producing  the  required 
effect.  The  child  spontaneously  begins  to  imi¬ 
tate.  He  has  already  acquired  a  certain  tech¬ 
nique  in  the  kindergarten,  sticking  pins 
around  a  simple  cardboard  figure  attached 
to  a  cushion.  This,  then,  is  the  incentive  to 
free  drawing.  An  alternative  exercise  is  to  ar¬ 
range  bits  of  string  in  a  required  form  by 
means  of  pins  in  a  light  cushion.  It  is  most 
important  that  the  child  reproduce  the  essen¬ 
tial  lines  of  a  figure.  In  this  way,  he  can  ac¬ 
quire  the  capacity  of  abstraction  and  synthesis 
in  gaining  knowledge  of  the  object.  The  blind 
must  reproduce  the  external  world  through 
a  form  of  mental  analysis.  Therefore  drawing 
serves  not  only  as  an  exercise  for  the  hand, 
but  also  as  an  element  of  proof  that  the 
knowledge  of  external  objects,  perceived  with¬ 
out  sight,  is  correct. 

Drawing  makes  it  possible  for  the  blind  to 
find  their  way  about  in  the  city  in  which  they 
live.  When  the  child  knows  his  way  about  the 
school  and  garden,  one  begins  to  prepare  him 
to  learn  about  the  world  outside,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  topographical  designs  in  relief 
which  become  more  and  more  comprehensive. 
Then,  having  studied  “touch,”  the  children 
start  learning  to  find  their  way  about  in  the 
city.  They  go  for  a  special  walk,  in  which  the 
blind  lead  the  seeing,  the  latter  acting  as  his 
eyes  only  when  necessary. 

The  same  system  of  topographical  design  in 
relief  is  used  when  monuments  are  visited. 
The  pupils  have  previously  been  prepared  by 
touching  the  various  architectural  elements, 


i.e.,  capitals,  vaults,  arches,  etc.  On  the  spot, 
they  are  compelled  to  make  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  their  hearing  and  their  sense  of  touch, 
which  helps  to  form  their  artistic  taste. 

Everyone’s  personality  is  enriched  by  an 
appreciation  of  art,  so  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  to  induce  the  blind  to  derive  all  that 
is  possible  from  architectual  beauty,  making 
use  of  their  sensations  of  hearing,  of  space, 
warmth,  etc.  They  thus  acquire  a  clear  im¬ 
pression  of  the  different  styles.  Augusto 
Romagnoli  succeeded  in  counting,  from  a 
distance  of  about  five  meters,  the  projections, 
which  stand  out  only  slightly,  from  the  wall 
of  the  basilica  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  described  the 
approximate  width  and  height  of  a  hall  and 
the  shape  of  a  ceiling. 

Obviously  the  most  accessible  arts  for  the 
blind  are  literature  and  music.  For  practical 
reasons,  few  of  our  children  are  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  musical  profession,  but  all  are 
taught  to  enjoy  good  music.  The  girls  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  interpret  what  they  feel  by  means 
of  mime  and  rhythmic  dancing.  Through 
dancing  lessons  we  succeeded  in  animating 
with  hitherto  unknown  vivacity  and  mobility 
the  faces  of  our  young  blind  girls,  and  above 
all  in  giving  them  the  joy  of  feeling  them¬ 
selves  participants  in  a  creation  of  beauty. 

Could  anyone  see  these  dancers  later  on, 
transformed  in  everyday  life  into  knitters, 
seamstresses,  cooks  and  chambermaids,  or 
notice  them  walking  about  the  house  and 
grounds  with  absolute  security,  he  might  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is  in  a  blind 
school. 

Also,  the  boys’  various  occupations,  i.e.,  bas- 
ketwork,  work  at  the  carpenter’s  bench  or 
turner’s  lathe,  gardening  and  the  care  of  ani¬ 
mals,  are  without  any  professional  end  in 
view.  Their  object  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
games  and  sports,  such  as  bocce,  archery,  etc., 
enjoyed  by  all  boys  and  girls — the  complete 
education  of  strong  and  happy  men  and 
women.  The  teaching  of  actual  scholastic 
subjects — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  science 
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and  history — follows  the  same  program,  and 
takes  up  the  same  time,  as  that  of  ordinary 
children.  The  Braille  system  is  substituted  for 
normal  print,  and  tablets  with  mobile  Braille 
characters  are  used  for  arithmetic;  cardboard 
and  plastic  figures  in  relief  are  used  for  ge¬ 
ography,  etc.  Many  of  our  pupils  have  been 
prepared  to  enter  high  school  with  ordinary 
children.  Some,  having  degrees  already,  prac¬ 
tice  their  professions  in  open  competition 
with  the  seeing. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  method  of  Augusto 
Romagnoli.  His  school  is  a  model  one — pri¬ 
marily  because  it  serves  as  a  training  ground 
for  teachers  who  wish  to  specialise  in  this 
field,  and  find  their  places  in  other  institutes 
for  the  blind  in  Italy. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  requires  a  spe¬ 
cial  article  by  itself,  but,  as  one  can  imagine, 
this  must  not  only  be  technical,  but  also 
spiritual  and  moral.  One  cannot  dedicate 
oneself  to  these  children,  who  suffer  and  are 
in  need  of  so  much,  without  love  and  a 
spirit  of  sacrifice. 

This  school  has  always  met  with  difficulties, 
and  the  tradition  still  holds  good  today.  But 
from  Augusto  Romagnoli  we  have  learned 
that  the  best  way  of  educating  children  to  op¬ 
timism  and  to  strength  of  character  is  to  set 
them  an  example  in  everyday  life. 


SIGHTED  AND  SIGHTLESS  TEAMED 
FOR  TRAINING 

At  Bay  Pines,  Florida,  two  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  I  have  left  the  hospital 
to  undertake  business  ventures  as  a  result  of  a 
new  method  of  orientation  training  which 
combines  the  efforts  of  a  sighted  with  a  sight¬ 
less  counsellor.  The  veterans  will  operate 
vending  stands  under  the  Randolph-Shepherd 
Act. 

Under  the  Bay  Pines  method,  two  orienta¬ 
tion  counsellors  for  the  blind,  one  sighted, 
the  other  sightless,  pool  their  resources  and 
work  together  to  instruct  the  blind  in  con¬ 


verting  their  common  skills  to  performance 
without  sight. 

In  foot  travel,  the  sighted  counsellor  starts 
the  men  on  their  orientation  by  explaining 
basic  methods  of  foot  travel  and  correcting 
their  mistakes.  The  sightless  orientor  ex¬ 
plains  in  detail  the  more  complex  phases  of 
sound  interpretation,  and  aids  in  developing 
alertness  to  those  sounds  not  commonly 
noticed  by  seeing  people.  Throughout  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process  the  seeing  orientor  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  observing  and  conveying  cur¬ 
rent  information.  The  blind  orientor  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  special  methods  including 
the  teaching  of  braille. 

In  1945  a  canvass  of  VA  hospitals  was 
made  to  determine  which  had  groups  of 
blinded  veterans  who  might  benefit  from 
orientation  counsellors.  As  a  result  the  VA 
centers  at  the  Bronx,  Bath,  Dayton,  Wood, 
Los  Angeles,  Tuskegee,  Bay  Pines,  Moun¬ 
tain  Home,  and  Kecoughtan  were  authorized 
positions  for  special  personnel  to  carry  on  a 
program  for  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  rehabilitation  program 
provided  by  the  orientation  counsellors,  other 
staff  personnel  in  VA  hospitals  and  homes 
give  blind  veterans  the  services  ordinarily 
provided  for  VA  patients,  including  occu¬ 
pational,  educational,  and  manual  arts  thera¬ 
pies;  recreation,  and  social  service. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  orientation  coun¬ 
sellor  in  the  VA  to  bring  about  slight  ad¬ 
justments  in  hospital  environment  favorable 
to  rehabilitation,  but  even  more  to  help  the 
blind  person  develop  adjustment  facilities 
within  himself  which  will  make  up  for  the 
embarrassment  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
seeing  public. 


France  has  recently  issued  a  new  stamp 
honoring  the  memory  of  Louis  Braille,  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  braille  system  of  reading  for  the 
blind.  It  is  violet  in  color  and  shows  his 
profile. 


WE  ARE  HELPING  A  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 

BLIND  IN  EUROPE 

GEORGIE  LEE  ABEL 


The  student  council  at  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Blind  has  sponsored  a  number  of  proj¬ 
ects  both  during  the  war  and  recently,  but  the 
plan  of  raising  funds  for  a  school  for  the  blind 
in  Europe  has  interested  the  greatest  number 
of  students  at  all  grade  levels.  We  faculty 
members  who  have  worked  with  the  council 
in  an  advisory  capacity  feel  that  while  the  ac¬ 
tual  material  value  of  our  help  may  be  small, 
the  development  received  by  our  students 
educationally  is  very  significant.  Because  the 
blind  have  so  much  done  for  them,  we  feel 
that  every  opportunity  to  teach  them  the  idea 
of  their  obligation  to  others  should  be  seized. 

In  February,  1947,  the  council  perused  the 
literature  sent  out  from  the  American  Found¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind  and  was  immediately 
anxious  to  secure  more  information.  The 
Foundation  cooperated  in  our  project  in  a 
most  helpful  way.  It  was  valuable  to  us  in 
furnishing  addresses  of  people  in  Europe,  in 
giving  information  concerning  the  various 
schools,  and  in  its  willingness  to  send  over¬ 
seas  the  material  which  we  collect. 

During  the  war  our  students,  without  the 
help  of  staff  members  or  outsiders,  purchased 
a  jeep,  and  they  have  contributed  generously 
to  Junior  Red  Cross  and  other  worthy  causes. 
They  were  looking  for  a  project  which  was 
really  big  enough  for  them  to  feel  that  they 
were  accomplishing  something  other  than 
just  contributing  funds.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  right  assignment. 

After  much  discussion  the  council  sent  the 
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following  suggestions  to  the  various  home 
rooms.  The  students  were  requested  to  place 
a  penny  box  in  each  classroom,  and  one  was 
placed  in  the  main  office  for  the  staff  and  the 
employees.  There  was  to  be  a  paper-saving 
campaign.  The  students  were  to  use  backs  of 
magazines  or  other  heavy  material,  or  even 
the  other  side  of  paper  which  had  been  used, 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  assignments.  For 
every  sheet  that  the  student  saved  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  place  a  good  sheet  of  braille  paper  in 
a  box  in  his  classroom.  By  this  he  learned 
something  about  sacrificing  for  others  and 
also  something  in  the  way  of  appreciation  of 
the  paper  that  we  use  all  the  time.  Needless 
to  say,  the  pupils  were  quite  proud  of  the 
paper  they  had  to  put  in  the  first  box  that  was 
sent  to  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

The  first  box  was  sent  to  the  Foundation 
during  the  summer  of  1947.  It  contained  fifty 
braille  slates  and  a  large  quantity  of  braille 
and  construction  paper.  We  had  been  told 
previously  that  equipment  was  what  was 
needed  most. 

The  new  council  attacked  the  problem 
again  in  September,  1947.  The  idea  was  to  use 
the  money  which  had  been  raised  through  the 
penny  box  fund  to  send  a  box  with  some 
equipment  but  with  more  things  for  pleasure 
around  Christmas  time.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  the  school  which  we  had  selected  at 
Salonika,  Greece,  had  not  opened,  this  project 
was  not  undertaken.  Instead,  the  raising  of 
funds  was  continued  with  the  idea  of  sending 
a  larger  box  at  the  close  of  the  current  school 
year. 
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The  junior  and  senior  high  school  have 
shown  interest  in  the  project  by  including 
fund  raising  campaigns  in  their  social  activi¬ 
ties.  During  the  winter,  for  example,  the 
sophomores  sold  doughnuts  and  coffee  at  one 
of  the  high  school  dances.  At  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  this  article  the  freshmen  are  in  the 
midst  of  big  plans  for  a  similar  project  at  a 
St.  Patrick’s  Day  party.  The  eighth  grade 
students  distinguished  themselves  by  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  basketball  game  between  the  senior  boys 
and  the  staff  members.  They  had  a  tag  day 
previous  to  the  game  at  which  they  raised 
more  than  thirty-five  dollars. 

As  we  view  the  value  of  the  project,  we  have 
in  mind  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  carrying  on  this  activity  they  were 
outstanding  in  their  generous  contributions 
to  the  Friendship  Train,  and  that  they  are 
quite  busy  making  things  and  raising  money 
for  the  Red  Cross.  They  hope  to  make  a  bene¬ 
fit  program  the  climax  of  the  year’s  work. 

If  other  schools  could  realize  how  much 
pleasure  our  students  have  gained  from  this 
experience,  we  feel  sure  that  they  too  would 
engage  in  similar  activities.  We  are  eagerly 
reading  the  reports  of  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  and  we  learn  geography,  his¬ 
tory,  the  market  prices  of  things  we  wish  to 
purchase  and  send,  and  certainly  keep  coming 
back  to  the  idea  of  consideration  for  others. 


FOUNDATION  BRAILLE  WRITER 

In  some  way  an  impression  has  been  gained 
in  certain  quarters  that  a  private  commer¬ 
cial  company  developed  the  American  Found¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind  braille  writer  which  was 
placed  on  the  market  about  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  correct  this 
misapprehension  through  the  Outloo\. 

About  1929  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  took  over  from  the  Cooper  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  the  manufacture  of  a 
braille  writer  which  had  been  known  for  years 


as  the  Hall  braille  writer.  The  original  model 
of  this  writer  had  been  developed  by  a  Mr. 
Siegfried,  of  Chicago  and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall, 
then  superintendent  of  the  Illinois  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 

During  the  time  the  Hall  braille  \yriter  was 
in  use,  various  manufacturers  produced  it 
and  from  time  to  time  made  slight  improve¬ 
ments  in  it.  In  the  early  1930’s,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  to  enable  it  to 
develop  both  a  braille  writer  and  a  new  design 
of  braille  stereotyping  machine.  In  1931  it 
came  out  with  a  braille  stereotyping  machine, 
and  in  1932  it  announced  a  new  braille  writer. 
Both  of  these  instruments  were  radical  im¬ 
provements  on  anything  theretofore  on  the 
market.  As  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  did  not  wish  to  manufacture  the  braille 
writer  itself,  arrangements  were  made  with 
L.  C.  Smith  and  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc.,  to 
produce  the  machines  in  lots  of  500.  These 
machines  were  then  sold  to  individuals  and 
institutions  at  cost  or  less.  The  last  lot  of 
these  machines  was  manufactured  by  the 
Smith-Corona  typewriter  company  in  1947. 

The  developmental  work  on  these  machines 
cost  the  Foundation  about  $15,000.  The  dies 
and  tools  for  manufacturing  the  machines 
cost  an  additional  $20,000.  The  cost  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  machine  and  making  the  tools  and 
dies  was  written  off  at  once.  No  part  was 
charged  against  the  machines  sold  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  As  it  is  expected  that  a  new  machine 
will  be  placed  on  the  market  in  the  summer 
of  1948,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  more  of  the 
Foundation  machines  will  be  manufactured. 
However,  if  the  new  machine  does  not  live  up 
to  expectations,  it  is  just  possible  that  we  will 
revert  to  the  manufacture  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  braille  writer. 


Among  the  5,269  candidates  who  recently 
sat  for  the  Municipal  Service  Examination  for 
typists  (Grade  2)  in  New  York  City,  were 
twenty-six  blind  persons. 
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Edited  by  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 


Some  weeks  ago,  a  communication  was  sent 
to  all  members  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  from  Dr. 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  President,  and  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  Chairman  of  the  Legislative 
Committee,  in  which  attention  was  called  to 
some  proposals  made  by  the  “Planning  Com¬ 
mittee”  (Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  Chairman)  of 
the  President’s  Committee  on  National  Em¬ 
ploy  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 

In  sum,  these  proposals  include  the  estab¬ 
lishing  through  Executive  Order  (requiring 
the  signature  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States)  of  a  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Handicapped  in  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  which  Division  would  have 
broad  authority  in  coordinating  all  existing 
services  for  the  physically  handicapped,  now 
scattered  in  various  government  departments. 
As  proposed,  all  services — public  and  private 
alike — would  fall  within  the  purview  of  this 
division  and  its  chairman,  including,  it  is 
presumed  (since  the  proposal  specifies  the 
Federal  Security  Agency)  the  Federal  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  now  operating 
within  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

To  give  effect  to  these  proposals,  Joint  Reso¬ 
lutions  have  been  introduced  in  the  United 
States  Senate  (S.J.  176)  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.J.  302 — H.J.  303),  appro¬ 
priating  the  sum  of  $250,000  annually  for  the 
work  of  the  President’s  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week.  According  to  a  communication  from 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Labor,  this 
legislation  did  not  originate  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  but  came  about  through  the 
“energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Merle  Framp¬ 
ton  of  New  York.” 


The  A.A.W.B.,  though  widely  representa¬ 
tive  of  work  for  the  blind  on  all  levels,  public 
and  private,  and  in  its  every  aspect,  has  never 
been  consulted  concerning  these  proposals, 
and  since  work  for  the  blind  as  such  is  not  in 
any  way  represented  on  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week,  no  opportunity  has  been 
given  to  express  the  views  of  those  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind,  which  work  might  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  proposals  made. 

Experienced  workers  for  the  blind  (and,  co¬ 
incidentally,  workers  in  other  fields  of  services 
for  the  handicapped)  have  studied  these  pro¬ 
posals  at  length  and  many  feel  that  they  are 
not  in  every  respect  well  considered  and  not 
in  many  respects  desirable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  best  in  services  to  the  physically 
handicapped  citizens  themselves.  Members  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  were  asked  to  protest  the  pro¬ 
posals,  directing  their  protests  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor,  the  Federal  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  the  Director  of  the  Budget.  Many 
did  so  and  your  Board  of  Directors  now  ex¬ 
presses  its  sincere  thanks  to  those  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  call. 

The  following  communications  have  been 
received  by  the  Secretary-General  and  are 
printed  here  for  the  information  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  membership. 

My  dear  Mr.  Allen: 

Thank  you  for  your  telegram  of  January 
23,  1948  in  which  you  express  the  views  of 
your  association  with  regard  to  a  possible 
executive  order  establishing  a  division  of 
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services  for  the  handicapped  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor. 

If  such  an  order  is  seriously  proposed, 
your  views  in  the  matter  will  certainly  be 
given  consideration.  However,  no  action  of 
this  sort  is  contemplated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  J.  Connelly 

Secretary  to  the  President 

Dear  Mr.  Allen: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  recent  telegram. 

Inasmuch  as  several  other  organizations 
have  indicated  opposition,  such  as  that  ex¬ 
pressed  in  your  telegram,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  a  rather  detailed  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  Mr.  H.  Earle  Correvont,  Presi¬ 
dent,  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
which  I  hope  you  will  consider  a  reply  to 
your  communication. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  Schwellenbach 

(Secretary  of  Labor) 

Dear  Mr.  Correvont: 

President  Truman  has  asked  me  to  reply 
to  your  telegram  of  January  15.  On  January 
15  you  also  telegraphed  Senator  Vanden- 
burg,  as  a  result  of  which  I  have  reported  to 
the  Senator  as  follows : 

“This  is  in  reply  to  your  note  regarding 
a  telegram  received  by  you  from  Mr.  H. 
Earle  Correvont,  President  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  Association  is  opposed  to 
efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  to 
establish  in  the  Labor  Department  a  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  Handicapped.  I  assume 
he  is  referring  to  several  pieces  of  legislation 
introduced  by  several  Members  of  Congress 
— Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  176  by  Mr. 
Aiken;  House  Joint  Resolution  302  by  Mr. 
Miller;  and  House  Joint  Resolution  303  by 
Mr.  Kelley. 

“Mr.  Correvont’s  fear,  and  the  fear  of 


many  others  in  the  Association  who  have 
written  to  me  either  directly  or  through 
some  Member  of  Congress,  stems  from  a 
fear  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  transfer 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  from 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  and  they  fear  that  this  hand¬ 
icapped  employment  division  is  simply  a 
step  along  the  road  to  that  objective. 

“As  you  may  remember,  when  I  came 
back  here  in  July  1945  many  newspaper 
men  conceived  the  idea  that  I  was  coming 
in  with  a  determination  to  secure  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  a  large  number  of  agencies  into  the 
Department.  I  think  one  of  them  listed 
thirty-one  agencies.  It  was  true  that  during 
the  years  before  I  came  quite  a  number  of 
purely  Labor  Department  functions  were 
established  in,  or  transferred  to,  other  agen¬ 
cies.  During  the  first  month  that  I  was  here 
I  had  studies  made  of  these  various  agencies 
and,  as  is  natural  in  any  department,  the 
bureaus  like  to  increase  their  field  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  resulted  in  my  refusing  to  accept 
a  number  of  suggestions.  However,  the  fact 
that  I  did  have  the  studies  made  created 
fear  in  the  minds  of  the  agencies  involved. 
One  of  them  was  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  Concerning  it,  I  struck  it 
from  the  list  in  the  spring  of  1947.  I  de¬ 
cided  that  that  agency  should  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  It  does 
not  involve  a  function  which  properly  be¬ 
longs  in  this  Department.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  it  has  never  been  mentioned  in 
the  Department  since.  I  am  firmlv  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  as  long  as  I  am  here 
it  is  not  going  to  be  transferred  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor,  nor  is  any  effort  to  be 
made  concerning  its  transfer. 

“The  question  of  the  legislation  to  which 
he  refers  about  handicapped  workers  did 
not  originate  with  me  but  came  largely 
from  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  Dr. 
Merle  Frampton  of  New  York.  A  couple  of 
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years  ago  Congress  instructed  the  President 
to  have  an  ‘Employ  the  Handicapped  Week’ 
in  October  of  each  year.  Each  year  since  I 
have  been  here  we  have  had  this  Week  and 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  place¬ 
ments  of  handicapped  persons.  We  have 
found,  however,  that  after  about  a  month 
the  interest  in  the  subject  ends  and  the 
number  of  placements  gradually  drops 
down.  In  order  to  try  to  keep  up  the  in¬ 
terest  throughout  the  year,  I  invited  in  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  a  large  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions,  including  many  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  several  of  the  national 
labor  organizations.  I  invited  125  and,  to 
my  surprise,  116  came.  So  enthusiastic  was 
the  response  that  it  was  decided  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  out  of  this  large  meeting 
that  the  proposed  legislation  was  necessary. 

“The  part  that  the  Department,  through 
the  United  States  Employment  Service,  will 
play  in  reference  to  the  handicapped  will  be 
simply  that  of  placement  in  jobs,  with 
which  function  it  is  charged  by  law.  We  do 
not  intend  to  infringe  upon  any  other 
agency  having  functions  in  this  field.” 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  B.  Schwellenbach 

SHOTWELL  MEMORIAL  AWARD 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
held  on  February  6  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
change  was  made  in  the  membership  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Committee,  the 
directors  voting  to  appoint  as  members  of 
this  committee  the  three  living  immediate 
past  presidents,  with  the  senior  past  president 
as  chairman.  This  would  thus  give  effect  to 
the  principle  of  rotation,  each  past  president 
serving  for  six  years,  the  last  two  as  chairman; 
and  this  was  favored  as  preferable  to  a  life¬ 
time  appointment  for  any  one  individual 
member  as  was  suggested  in  the  arrangement 
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proposed  in  1937  and  followed  since  that  time. 

The  Board  also  voted  to  present  the  Award 
annually. 

Under  the  new  arrangements,  the  members 
serving  on  this  committee  until  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  1949  Convention  will  be: 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Atkinson 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon 

Col.  E.  A.  Baker  (Chairman) 

Colonel  Baker  has  asked  that  members  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  desiring  to  suggest  candidates 
for  consideration  for  the  1948  Medal  send 
their  suggestions  immediately,  addressed  to 

Alfred  Allen 

Secretary-General,  A.A.W.B. 

15  West  16th  Street 

New  York  n,  New  York 

If  you  have  suggestions,  don’t  delay.  The 
committee  must  soon  make  its  choice  and 
your  views  must  be  made  known  now  if  they 
are  to  be  considered. 

A.  A.  W.  B.  CONVENTION 

Members  have  already  received  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Secretary  General  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  next  Convention,  which  will  meet 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  A  slight  change  is 
now  announced  in  respect  to  the  date.  The 
convention  will  continue  through  to  noon  of 
Friday,  July  16th  instead  of  adjourning  on  the 
evening  of  July  15th  as  previously  announced. 
All  members  are  asked  to  note  this  change 
and  to  make  hotel  and  train  reservations  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

President  Cummings  has  appointed  a  pro¬ 
gram  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Clunk,  Chief,  Services  for  the  Blind,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.C.  (Chairman),  Dr. 
Philip  S.  Platt,  Director,  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  and  Mr. 
Philip  N.  Harrison,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  committee  has 
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held  several  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  convention  program.  The  commit¬ 
tee  have  felt  that  with  the  steady  growth  in 
the  membership  of  the  A.A.W.B.,  particularly 
from  among  relatively  new  workers  in  our 
field,  it  might  be  helpful  to  plan  a  program 
built  around  a  general  review  of  all  work  for 
the  blind  on  its  different  levels — national, 
state  and  local,  publicly  as  well  as  privately 
sponsored — a  sort  of  inventory  and  stock 
taking  of  our  resources,  and  of  our  unfilled 
areas  of  need.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the 
opening  program,  there  will  be  seven  general 
sessions  at  each  of  which  our  work  will  be 
considered  on  one  or  more  of  its  several  levels 
or  in  its  special  application — and  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  time  for  general  open  floor  discussion. 
While  details  are  to  be  completed,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  present  a  very  rough  outline  at  this 
time — subject  to  change  should  this  be  neces¬ 
sary  at  a  later  date. 

Tuesday,  July  13: 

9:00 — 12:00 — Services  on  the  Federal  Level 
Discussion 

2:00 —  5:00 — Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind 

Federal 

Federal-State 

State 

Discussion 
Wednesday,  July  14: 

9:00 — 12:00 — Vocational  Adjustment  and 

Training 

National  Adjustment  Cen¬ 
ters 

Residential  Adjustment 
Centers 

Non-residential  Adjustment 
Centers 

Individual  Adjustment  at 
Home 
Discussion 

2:00 —  5:00 — Demonstration  and  Discussion 

of  Special  Aids  and  Devices 
Sightseeing  Tours 
6:30 — Shotwell  Banquet 


Thursday,  July  15: 

9:00 — 12:00 — Work  of  National  Private 

Agencies 

For  the  Blind 

For  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  Sight  Con¬ 
servation 

For  Sight  Restoration 
Discussion 

2:00 —  5:00 — Nature  and  Scope  of  Public 

State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Private 
State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Local 
Private  Agencies  for  the 
Blind 

Nature  and  Scope  of  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind 
Discussion 

Friday,  July  16: 

9:00 — 12:00 — The  Psychology  of  Blindness 

— Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld 
Public  Education  Regarding 
Blindness  —  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker 
D  iscussion 
Business  Meeting 
Adjournment 

In  order  to  give  opportunity  for  the  fullest 
possible  attendance  and  participation  at  gen¬ 
eral  sessions,  it  has  been  felt  desirable  not  to 
schedule  formal  sectional  meetings  this  year, 
but  instead,  to  arrange  for  dinner  meetings  on 
Tuesday,  July  13,  and  Thursday,  July  15,  for 
those  sections  which  feel  they  would  like  to 
meet  together  as  groups — or,  if  they  prefer,  for 
after-dinner  meetings  with  informal  pro¬ 
grams.  Next  year,  formal  sectional  meetings 
will  again  be  scheduled  but  a  departure  from 
tradition  was  felt  to  be  an  innovation  worth 
trying  this  year. 


N.  I.  B.  NEWS 


Thread:  In  our  July  1947  Special  Bulletin, 
we  told  you  about  arrangements  with  the 
William  Johl  Company,  225  West  34th  Street, 
New  York  1,  for  special  prices  to  the  work¬ 
shops  on  thread.  We  would  like  to  draw  to 
your  attention  that  this  deal,  although  the 
shops  have  not  availed  themselves  of  it,  is  still 
in  effect  and,  while  the  prices  quoted  you  in 
1947  are  no  longer  effective,  the  William  Johl 
Company  will  quote  you  prices  below  their 
regular  trade  prices,  because  you  are  a  parti¬ 
cipating  agencv  with  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind. 

We  highly  recommend  that  when  your 
thread  needs  arise,  you  contact  this  company 
for  quotations,  giving  them  full  descriptions 
of  your  needs. 

Irish  Linen  Toweling:  Pure  Irish  linen 
toweling,  17"  wide,  in  six  different  pat¬ 
terns  is  offered  by  the  Ulster  Weaving  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  432  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (Att.:  Mr.  R.  C.  Wiseman).  The  price 
is  .57/4  and  .60  cents  per  yard,  in  45  yard 
lengths.  If  you  are  interested,  write  them  direct 
and  they  will  be  glad  to  send  you  swatches. 

Greeting  Cards:  For  the  past  ten  years 
many  agencies  for  the  blind  have  been 
very  successful  in  having  blind  persons  in 
their  territory  sell  Christmas  cards.  Today 
many  of  these  people  are  making  this  a  year- 
round  business,  selling  all  kinds  and  types  of 
greeting  cards  such  as  birthday,  anniversary, 
sympathy  cards,  etc.  The  greeting  card  con¬ 
cern  with  which  we  have  been  doing  business 
for  all  these  years,  is  now  making  eight  differ¬ 
ent  boxed  greeting  card  assortments,  and  they 
have  also  added  to  their  line  a  box  of  imported 
English  paper  napkins  and  boxed  stationery. 
Both  of  these  are  unusual  items  and  have 
proved  very  good  sellers. 


N.I.B.  receives  special  prices  for  the  blind 
on  these  boxes  and  resells  them  at  the  same 
price  which  they  pay  for  them.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested,  should  write  to  N.I.B.  for  circulars 
and  price  information. 

Miscellaneous:  The  I.  G.  Brockelman 
Textile  Co.,  100  Worth  Street,  New  York  13, 
N.  Y.,  is  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  products  through  the  second  quarter 
of  this  year: 

Unbleached  Type  140  Sheeting — 54" — 63" 
— 72",  either  shorts  or  seconds,  whichever 
are  available 

Domet  Flannel,  36" — white — blue — pink 
Toweling,  15% — 25% — 70%  linen  with 
colored  borders 

Indian  Head — white  and  colors 
White  Terry  Toweling,  26"  and  36r/width 
•  — single  loop 

Printed  Percale,  small  patterns,  68/72  con¬ 
struction 

Printed  Sheeting — small  patterns  printed 
on  3  75  sheeting 
Tickings 
Pin  Checks 

Waffle  Weave,  14" — Scrub  cloth  material 
Quilted  Mattress  Padding — 34" — 48" — 54" 
— 72"  width 

Single  Ply  Cover  Cloth — 72" — 90"  width 

White  Bath  Towels 

White  Huck  Towels 

White  Wash  Cloths 

Blankets — grey  for  camps 

Blankets — pastel  shades — 50%,  75%  and 

100%  wool 

Tapes 

Write  for  detailed  prices,  etc. 


C.  C.  Kleber 


NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  he  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Effects  of  Blindness  on  the  Cognitive 
Functions  of  Children”  by  Berthold  Lowen- 
feld  in  The  Nervous  Child  for  January  1948. 
“The  only  distinctive  difference  between  blind 
and  seeing  individuals  lies  in  the  perceptual 
field.  For  this  reason,  the  cognitive  activities 
are  the  ones  which  require  basic  changes  and 
adaptations.  Education  must  aim  at  giving 
the  blind  child  a  knowledge  of  the  realities 
around  him,  the  confidence  to  cope  with  these 
realities,  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  recognized 
as  an  individual  in  his  own  right.” 

“Circuit  Analyzer  for  the  Blind”  by  Clif¬ 
ford  M.  Witcher  in  Electronics  for  September 
1947.  It  is  stated  that  several  models,  capable 
of  rapid  and  accurate  use  by  the  blind  and 
essentially  equivalent  to  moderately  priced 
commercial  circuit  testers,  were  built  and 
proved  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  instru¬ 
ment  is  considerably  more  rugged  both  elec¬ 
trically  and  mechanically  than  most  commer¬ 
cial  units,  and  measurements  can  be  made 
with  it  at  a  comparable  speed.  Incidentally, 
this  instrument  is  now  being  produced  and 
distributed  by  the  Technical  Research  De¬ 
partment. 

“Pulsed  Sonic  Beam  Obstacle  Detector  for 
the  Blind”  by  Clifford  M.  Witcher  in  Radio 
News  (Radio-Electronic  Engineering  Edi¬ 
tion)  for  October  1947.  After  a  discussion  of 
the  experiments  carried  out  at  the  laboratories 
of  the  Stromberg-Carlson  Company  and  of 
the  Etkin-Twersky  device,  a  description  is 
given  of  a  new  detector.  A  pulsed  audio  tone 
sharply  beamed  by  a  parabolic  horn  forms  the 
basis. 

Creative  and  Mental  Growth  by  Viktor 


Lowenfeld  is  a  recent  publication  of  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  In  this  general 
textbook  on  art  education  a  special  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  creative  activities  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  especially  of  the  blind,  the  deaf-blind, 
and  the  weak-sighted.  There  are  many  illus¬ 
trations  of  artistic  expressions  by  the  visually 
handicapped.  This  book  deals  with  a  phase  of 
education  in  which#very  little  material  is  avail¬ 
able. 

“If  Your  Baby  is  Blind”  by  Jane  Bull,  in 
The  Crippled  Child  for  December  1947.  This 
article  discusses  the  service  for  preschool  blind 
children  instituted  by  the  Illinois  Commission 
for  Handicapped  Children  in  Chicago,  espe¬ 
cially  the  institutes  for  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  held  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in 
Jacksonville. 

Words  to  Live  By,  edited  by  William 
Nichols  and  published  by  Simon  &  Schuster, 
New  York.  Among  statements  from  other 
well-known  men  and  women  on  various  sub¬ 
jects  this  volume  contains  some  well-chosen 
words,  “On  Thinking”  by  Helen  Keller. 

Eyes  of  Understanding  by  Frida  R.  Nilsen, 
published  by  Augsburg  Publishing  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  is  the  life  story  of 
Viola  Eid,  a  blind  girl  who  successfully  went 
through  college  and,  before  her  death,  had 
made  the  start  of  what  promised  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career. 

0 

“Conquest  of  Blindness  in  the  Hills”  by 
Aaron  Paul  in  Hygeia  for  January  1948  tells 
of  the  fight  against  trachoma  which  is  being 
waged  successfully  in  many  of  our  Southern 
states. 

Helga  Lende 
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ELENA’S  LESSONS  IN  LIVING.  By  Elena 
Zelayeta,  as  told  to  Lou  Richardson,  125  pp. 
San  Francisco,  California:  Dittner’s  Printing 
House,  Inc.,  $1.75. 

Born  in  Mexico,  Elena  learned,  while  still 
a  child,  how  to  prepare  some  of  her  mother’s 
famous  recipes  which  brought  her  so  much 
happiness  in  later  life.  In  this  little  book  she 
tells  of  a  few  of  her  interesting  experiences 
while  still  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  some  interest¬ 
ing  events  which  took  place  shortly  after  the 
family  moved  to  California.  She  also  tells 
briefly  of  the  various  jobs  which  she  held  be¬ 
fore  her  marriage  to  Lawrence  Zelayeta. 

Mrs.  Zelayeta  lost  her  sight  at  about  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  shortly  before  the  birth  of 
her  second  son.  Although  she  tells  of  her 
natural  resentment  and  of  her  high  degree  of 
temporary  depression,  she  does  not  dwell  on 
this  period  of  her  life.  She  admits  that,  for 
about  two  years,  she  found  life  difficult.  How¬ 
ever,  this  period  came  to  an  end,  and  she  grad¬ 
ually  began  to  pick  up  where  she  had  left  off. 

This  book  is  not  about  Elena’s  blindness.  In¬ 
stead,  it  is  an  account  of  her  experiences  in 
getting  along  with  people,  and  in  meeting 
life’s  problems.  Elena  is,  by  nature,  a  happy 
person  with  a  sincere  fondness  for  others. 
Throughout  the  entire  book  there  is  a  feeling 
of  warmth  and  friendliness. 

Included  in  the  story  are  several  humorous 
little  incidents  which  took  place  while  the 
writer  was  in  Montana.  She  had  been  sent 
there  to  teach  special  courses  to  blinded  adults. 
One  of  her  courses  was  called  “Practical  Liv¬ 
ing”,  which  consisted  of  group  discussions  on 
everyday  living,  and  how  to  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  The  other  course  was  one  in  which  Elena 
taught  the  group  to  cook. 


As  I  read  this  book,  the  one  thing  which 
stood  out  in  my  mind  was  the  fact  that  Elena 
was  able  to  pick  up  her  life  where  she  had  left 
it.  She  did  not  look  about  her  for  something 
she  could  do  as  a  blind  person.  Cooking  had 
always  been  one  of  her  specialities.  It  had  been 
the  thing  she  loved,  and  the  thing  for  which 
her  friends  respected  her.  After  blindness 
Elena  continued  doing  the  thing  she  could 
do  best.  She  went  on  with  her  cooking  for 
her  family  and  for  her  friends.  She  ran  her 
home  as  before,  and  besides  that,  she  enter¬ 
tained  her  friends  with  the  dinners  they  en¬ 
joyed,  prepared  by  her.  She  gained  the  respect 
and  friendship  of  new  people  in  this  same 
way.  And,  along  with  her  super  cooking 
ability,  she  managed  to  keep  those  friends  and 
add  to  her  list  by  spreading  her  warmth  and 
wholesome  philosophy  of  life. 

So  many  of  Elena’s  friends  requested  her 
various  recipes  for  her  outstanding  dishes  that 
in  1944  she  finally  published  her  cookbook 
called  “Elena’s  Famous  Mexican  and  Spanish 
Recipes”.  This  book  was  published  by  Ditt¬ 
ner’s  Printing  House,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco 
and  has  already  gained  great  popularity. 

Included  in  the  story  of  her  life  are  several 
references  to  famous  dishes  prepared  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions.  Elena  tells  of  how  she  goes 
about  planning  her  dinners  if  she  is  having 
several  guests.  At  the  close  of  the  book  are 
some  of  the  recipes  mentioned  in  the  story. 

This  book  is  well  worth  reading,  and  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  just  a  little  too  optimistic 
for  our  newly  blinded  people,  it  has  real  value. 
It  is  certainly  an  excellent  example  of  how 
one  person  made  the  most  of  one  of  her  own 
talents. 


— Grace  Proctor 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSIONS,  1948 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
Training  Program  for  Teachers  of  the  Blind 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  College 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  will  offer  in  its  summer 
session  program  a  special  curriculum  for 
teachers  of  the  blind.  Arrangements  for  this 
training  program  were  made  by  Dr.  Francis 
F.  Powers,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  consultation  with  Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin, 
Supervisor  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Social  Security.  This  highly 
individualized  work  will  be  conducted  by  a 
special  staff  in  an  intensive  four  weeks’  ses¬ 
sion,  beginning  Monday,  July  26th.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  courses  will  be  offered: 

Eye  Conditions  and  Hygiene,  Ed.  144  Bb, 
two  quarter  credits 

Purman  Dorman,  M.D. 
Structure,  function,  and  hygiene  of  the 
eye;  study  of  refractive  errors,  common 
eve  diseases,  normal  and  abnormal 
changes  occurring  within  the  eyes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  more  frequent  causes  of  blindness. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Blind,  Ed.  144  Ab, 
four  quarter  credits 

Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.D. 
Programs,  principles,  and  methods  in  the 
education  of  blind  children,  based  on  a 
consideration  of  their  needs  and  of  the 
psychological  effects  of  blindness. 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Visual  Defects, 
Ed.  138  Ab,  two  quarter  credits 

Berthold  Lowenfeld ,  Ph.D. 

A  discussion  of  the  psychological  effects 
of  visual  handicaps  on  the  individual  and 
his  environment.  Adjustment  to  sudden 
and  slowly  developing  blindness  will  be 


considered,  as  well  as  the  person  born 
with  a  visual  defect. 

Standard  English  Braille,  Grade  Two,  Ed. 
139  Ab,  two  quarter  credits 

George  Bailey.  B.M. 

A  course  in  the  official  contracted  system 
of  braille  for  those  familiar  with  braille, 
grade  1.  (minimum  of  four  students  re¬ 
quired) 

In  addition  to  this  special  program  many 
other  courses  which  should  be  interesting  to 
teachers  of  the  blind  are  offered  in  the  general 
program  of  the  summer  session,  including 
courses  in  Methods  of  Teaching,  Speech  Cor¬ 
rection,  Measurement,  Vocational  Education, 
Auditory  and  Visual  Aids,  et  cetera.  Informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  either  from  Dr.  Francis 
F.  Powers,  Dean,  College  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  Seattle  5,  Washington, 
or  from  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Director  of 
Educational  Research,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
it,  New  York. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE 

The  tenth  consecutive  Summer  School  for 
Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  will 
be  held  at  Hampton  Institute  from  June  21 
to  July  30.  This  training  program  is  a  coopera¬ 
tive  project  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  and  Hampton  Institute.  It  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Foundation,  and  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Cooper,  Dean  of  Summer  Study,  at 
Hampton,  assisted  by  Dr.  Powrie  Vaux  Doc¬ 
tor,  instructor  in  English  and  history  at  Gal- 
laudet  College.  Other  instructors  are  Miss 
Martha  Hieatt,  of  the  Virginia  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  Prof.  Elizabeth  Benson,  of  Gal- 
laudet  College  and  Mrs.  Mary  LaRue,  demon- 
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stration  teacher  at  the  Kendall  School,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  special  courses  to  be  offered 
this  summer  include:  The  Atypical  Child, 
Teaching  Methods  for  the  Blind  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  Grades,  Special  Techniques  and  Ap¬ 
pliances  Used  in  Teaching  the  Blind,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Problems  in  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Speech  and  Speech-reading,  The  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Signs  and  the  Manual  Alphabet,  and 
a  Workshop  in  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  the 
Hard  of  Hearing.  An  observation  and  demon¬ 
stration  class  of  special  pupils  will  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  training  will  be  offered  for  deaf 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  This  school  has  become 
the  largest  summer  training  center  for  teachers 
of  the  blind  and  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the 
country  and  an  increased  enrollment  is  antici¬ 
pated.  Information  in  regard  to  courses  may 
be  obtained  from  Dr.  Potts;  that  in  regard  to 
living  accomodations  and  expenses  from  Mr. 
Cooper. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

The  courses  for  teachers  of  the  visually 
handicapped  to  be  offered  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  this  summer  were  described  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Outloo\. 


CAPTAIN  BROWN  MEDAL 

The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memorial 
Award  Medal  for  1947  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Hower  Beamesderfer,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree  last 
June  from  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

Mr.  Beamesderfer,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Lebanon  Valley  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  is 
now  studying  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Sacred  Theology  at  the  Yale  Divinity  School. 

The  Captain  Brown  Medal  is  given  each 
year  to  the  Foundation  scholarship  student 
whose  work  shows  the  greatest  intellectual 
achievement. 

The  award  was  established  in  January,  1929 
by  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  formerly  President  of 
the  Foundation  and  now  Chairman  of  its 
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Board  of  Trustees,  in  memory  of  Captain 
Charles  W.  Brown,  of  Pittsburgh,  an  early 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 

According  to  the  Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
General  Chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week, 
“The  observance  in  1948  of  National  Brother¬ 
hood  Week,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
February  22-29,  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  inter-group 
education,  and  of  securing  public  support  for 
it.”  Mr.  Patterson  went  on  to  say,  “Recent 
trips  abroad  and  observations  in  Europe  have 
deepened  my  conviction  that  we  in  America 
can  make  no  greater  contribution  to  this 
chaotic  world  than  by  demonstrating  here  that 
it  is  possible  for  the  diverse  elements  that 
compose  our  citizenship  to  live  together  in 
mutual  understanding  and  mutual  respect.” 

The  blind  Mexican  composer,  Alejandro 
Meza  Leon,  has  been  awarded  the  prize  off¬ 
ered  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  for  a  com¬ 
position  in  the  form  of  “Marcia  Eroica”  to 
commemorate  the  Mexican  heroes  of  1847. 

- 1 - - 
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INCOME  TAX  EMEMPTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

By  a  recent  amendment  to  the  Federal 
income  tax  law,  a  blind  person  is  permitted 
a  special  exemption  for  blindness  in  the 
amount  of  |6oo  in  addition  to  his  personal 
exemption,  any  credit  for  dependents  and  for 
all  other  allowable  deductions.  In  the  case  of 
a  joint  return  where  husband  and  wife  are 
both  blind,  an  exemption  of  $1,200  is  allowed 
in  addition  to  the  personal  exemptions.  A 
sighted  person  with  a  blind  spouse  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  the  $600  exemption  for  his 
blind  spouse  when  a  joint  return  is  Fled,  even 
though  such  spouse  has  no  income. 

This  exemption  is  not  granted  for  de¬ 
pendents — children,  relatives  or  other  depend¬ 
ents  whom  the  taxpayer  supports  and  who 
may  be  blind. 

As  an  exemption,  this  $600  is  excluded 
from  the  withholding  tax  and  any  person 
entitled  to  this  exemption  and  who  is  a  wage 
earner  subject  to  the  application  of  the  with¬ 
holding  tax  should  notify  his  employer  that 
the  law  permits  him  to  file  this  special  addi¬ 
tional  exemption  for  blindness  so  that  it 
may  be  excluded  from  the  withholding  tax 
calculations.  This  $600  exemption  for  blind¬ 
ness  is  allowed  the  blind  taxpayer  or  the  blind 
spouse  of  a  sighted  taxpayer  up  to  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  after  which  it  is  increased  to  $1,200. 
Thus,  after  age  sixty-five,  the  total  exemption 
will  be  $1,800 — $1,200  of  which  is  the  special 
exemption  on  account  of  blindness  and  age. 

A  blind  person  has  been  defined  as  an 
individual  whose  central  visual  acuity  does 
not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  cor¬ 
recting  lenses,  or  whose  visual  acuity  is 
greater  than  20/200  but  is  accompanied  by  a 
limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the 
widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  subtends 
an  angle  no  greater  than  20  °.  If  the  taxpayer 
is  totally  blind,  that  is,  cannot  distinguish 
light  from  darkness,  he  should  attach  a  state¬ 


ment  to  his  return  setting  forth  such  fact. 
If,  however,  he  has  some  vision,  he  must 
submit  with  his  return  a  certificate  from  a 
physician  skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  or 
a  registered  optometrist  showing  in  detail 
the  condition  of  his  eyes  as  of  the  status 
determination  date.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  will  be  pleased  to  supply 
the  certificate  form,  free  of  charge,  upon  re¬ 
quest.  If  a  person  loses  his  sight  during  the 
taxable  year,  his  eye  condition  on  the  first 
day  of  July  of  that  year  will  determine 
whether  or  not  he  is  eligible  for  the  special 
exemption. 

This  special  exemption  for  the  blind  does 
not  apply  to  any  taxable  year  preceding  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1948.  For  the  taxable  years,  1944,  1945* 
1946  and  1947,  the  blind  were  granted  a 
deduction  (as  distinguished  from  exemption) 
of  $500  a  year. 

For  further  advice  on  this  subject,  inquiry 
should  be  made  at  the  Office  of  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  local  community. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
will  be  glad  to  send  upon  request  the  official 
regulation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  governing  this  clause  in  the  income 
tax  law. 

— A. A. 


The  Second  Annual  Conference  on  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Problems  of  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren  is  to  be  held  at  Syracuse  University,  May 
14-15.  This  conference  is  sponsored  by  the 
School  of  Education,  Syracuse  University, 
and  the  George  Davis  Bivin  Foundation, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  sessions  of  the  con¬ 
ference  are  open  to  all  interested  individuals. 


Mrs.  Mary  K.  Bauman  has  recently  been 
appointed  psychologist  to  the  Virginia  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  on  a  part-time  basis. 
She  now  serves  as  consultant  on  problems  of 
blind  persons  to  four  states. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


The  United  Nations  and  the  Blind. 
The  Technical  Research  Department,  in 
February,  co-operated  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  staging  an  exhibit  at 
the  United  Nations  quarters  at  Lake  Success, 
showing  various  aids  and  prostheses,  such  as 
artificial  limbs,  plastic  eyes,  hearing  aids,  and 
so  forth.  The  object  of  the  exhibit  was  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  representatives  of  the  member 
governments  with  available  products  and  de¬ 
signs  in  the  event  material  or  advisory  help 
should  be  desired  from  the  United  Nations. 
Alreadv,  the  United  Nations  is  financing  the 
establishment  of  a  braille  printing  plant  in 
one  of  the  European  countries. 

So  many  letters  are  received  from  abroad 
telling  of  the  discouraging  conditions  under 
which  the  blind  exist;  and  it  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  such  people  might  often  ap¬ 
proach  their  Governments  ( provided  they  are 
members  of  the  United  Nations')  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  resources  available  through 
UN  be  investigated.  Or  local  agencies  for  the 
blind  might  also  be  encouraged  to  approach 
their  Governments.  Such  Governments  would, 
in  turn,  approach  their  delegates  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Affairs  at  Lake  Success, 
New  York. 

Combination  Telephone  and  Headset. 
Some  time  ago,  the  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany  announced  a  featherweight  headset 
for  switchboard  operators  in  which  the 
mouthpiece  was  attached  to  a  headphone,  so 
that  it  could  be  put  on  and  removed  with 
ease.  The  total  weight  of  the  complete  unit 
was  less  than  six  ounces.  The  company  was 
immediately  approached,  but  the  supply,  at 
that  time,  was  so  limited  that  none  could  be 


made  available.  A  letter  has  just  been  received 
from  California  with  the  information  that  a 
blind  insurance  agent  had  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  his  local  office  install  one  in  his  place  of 
business.  Accordingly,  contact  was  again  made 
with  the  telephone  company  in  the  hope  of 
working  out  arrangements  on  a  national  basis. 

This  department  was  advised  that  blind 
people  whose  business  requirements  would 
justify  such  an  installation  should  make  ap¬ 
plication  at  once  to  their  local  telephone  com¬ 
pany’s  business  office.  Equipment  will  not  al¬ 
ways  be  available  for  immediate  installation, 
but  the  applicant’s  name  will  be  put  on  the 
waiting  list.  There  is  a  slight  additional  rental 
fee  for  such  installations,  but  the  fact  that 
these  headsets  leave  both  hands  free  for  tran¬ 
scribing  messages  will  often  more  than  justify 
the  extra  expenditure.  (In  case  the  description 
given  herein  is  not  adequate,  the  Western 
Electric  stock  number  is  S2A). 

Cigarette  Box  Kits.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  the  head  of  the  leather-work 
department  of  an  agency  for  the  handicapped 
that  leather  covered  cigarette  boxes  for  home 
use  might  be  fabricated  without  sight.  The 
materials  for  such  a  box,  he  estimates,  should 
cost  around  fifty  cents,  and  the  completed 
boxes  sell  for  about  $3.50.  He  said  that  his 
plant  might  be  in  a  position  to  supply  kits 
with  the  leather  and  linings  cut  to  size,  and 
with  the  leather  crimped  at  the  proper  folding 
positions.  The  box  could  be  supplied  either 
assembled,  or  broken  down  for  those  who 
wished  to  assemble  them.  If  the  boxes  were 
assembled  beforehand,  the  operations  involved 
would  mainly  be  the  applying  of  the  adhesive 
and  mounting  on  the  hox. 
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This  department  is  interested  in  receiving 
suggestions  in  the  matter.  Has  anyone  at¬ 
tempted  a  similar  project?  What  difficulties 
were  encountered  ?  What  success  attended 
the  project?  What  form  of  instructions  should 
be  included  ? 

There  is  such  need  for  home  industry  pro¬ 
ducts  that  are  really  lucrative  that  it  seems 
wise  to  investigate  this  suggestion  thoroughly 
before  reaching:  anv  conclusion. 

Alarm  Clocks.  The  Technical  Research 
Department  has  managed  to  secure  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  Baby  Ben  alarm  clocks  which  it  has 
adapted  for  touch  reading.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Matilda  Ziegler  Foundation  had  reported  that 
it  had  been  unsuccessful  in  securing  adequate 
supplies  to  fill  orders,  it  was  decided  to  offer 
these,  even  though  their  price  must  be  sub- 
stantially  higher  than  that  of  those  which 
the  Ziegler  Foundation  can  supply  when  they 
become  available.  Where  the  need  is  so  urgent 
that  any  one  cannot  wait,  these  may  be  had  at 
a  price  of  $4.25,  postpaid. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  to  those  who  may 
not  alreadv  know  it  that  the  alarm  hand  on 
this  model  cannot  conveniently  be  set  by 
touch.  The  method  which  is  used  when  the 
alarm  setting  must  be  changed  is  to  set  the 
time  hands  at  the  time  at  which  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  alarm  ring.  The  alarm  hand  is 
then  turned  until  the  bell  rings.  The  time 
hands  are  then  re-set  at  the  correct  time. 
Erasing  Soundscriber  and  Audograph 
Records.  The  question  has  often  been 
raised  as  to  whether  the  thin  plastic  discs 
such  as  are  used  with  the  different  dicta¬ 
tion  machines  or  with  the  All-Purpose  Sound 
Svstem  could  be  erased.  One  would  have 
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thought  this  was  out  of  the  question.  But  the 
other  day  a  letter  came  from  Edward  Small¬ 
wood,  describing  a  svstem  he  has  been  trving. 
He  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  flat-bottomed 
pan  a  quantity  of  recorded  discs  and  set  a 
slightlv  smaller  flat-bottomed  pan  on  top  of 
them.  He  then  covered  them  with  water  and 


brought  it  to  a  boil.  Since  the  discs  cannot 
be  removed  until  they  are  cool,  cold  water 
was  poured  into  the  pan  which  was  used  as 
the  top  weight  to  hasten  the  cooling  of  the 
hot  water  on  the  discs.  Mr.  Smallwood  says 
there  are  probably  better  ways,  but  he  was 
able  to  re-use  discs  treated  in  this  way. 

Handy  Magnets.  Magneto  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  York  have  put  out  a  little  mag¬ 
net  with  a  handle  which  should  prove  handy 
for  seamstresses,  cabinet  makers,  and  Talking 
Book  users.  It  may  be  used  as  a  magnetic 
broom  for  picking  up  small  objects  made  of 
iron  or  steel.  It  is  of  no  use  with  brass,  copper, 
or  other  non-ferrous  metals.  The  magnet  it¬ 
self  is  made  of  alnico,  which  holds  its  strength 
indefinitely.  The  price  is  25^,  postpaid. 
Needle  Threaders.  A  great  many  re¬ 
quests  are  received  for  self-threading  needles, 
but  these  are  not  at  present  being  manufac¬ 
tured.  A  friend  of  the  New  York  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  Blind  has  been  securing  all  that 
she  could  find  in  any  of  the  shops  in  England 
and  sending  them  to  the  Guild  for  free  distri¬ 
bution.  Unfortunately,  as  of  this  writing,  none 
are  on  hand.  This  department  has  approached 
the  American  representative  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  explaining  the  reasons  these  needles  are 
so  important  to  the  blind,  and  he  has  agreed 
to  exert  every  possible  pressure  to  induce  the 
factory  to  upset  its  decision  to  make  no  new 
calyx-eye  needles  for  at  least  six  months. 

In  the  meanwhile,  since  the  wire-loop 
needle  threaders  are  so  often  not  to  be  had 
locally,  since  they  cost  five  cents  when  they 
are  available,  and  since  they  are  often  broken 
in  use,  it  has  been  decided  to  lay  in  a  stock  for 
free  distribution.  These  will  be  shipped  in  lots 
of  three  to  any  blind  person  who  requests 
them. 

End-of-the-Paper  Indicator.  There  have 
been  frequent  requests  for  a  device  to  fit 
on  a  typewriter  to  inform  the  typist  of 
the  space  remaining  on  a  page,  or  to  an¬ 
nounce  approach  to  the  end  of  the  sheet.. 


SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE 


There  are  in  the  files  a  number  of  suggestions 
for  solving  this  problem  but  they  have  the 
common  difficulty  that  they  could  not  readily 
be  fitted  to  all  machines.  Some  readers  have 
written  descriptions  of  their  personal  solu¬ 
tions.  Benham,  for  example,  cut  a  groove  in 
the  platen  of  his  machine  and  mounted  a 
lever  so  that  it  would  drop  into  the  groove 
when  it  was  not  held  up  by  the  paper.  When 
it  fell,  it  was  arranged  to  lock  the  machine. 
This  is  certainly  a  fool-proof  method,  but 
would  be  expensive  to  install  on  some  ma¬ 
chines,  and  has  the  further  disadvantage  that 
machines  would  have  to  be  shipped  to  some 
central  point. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  variation  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  different  machines  write  at  one 
turn  of  the  platen,  but  investigation  shows 
that  most  standard  desk  models,  and  even 
some  portable  models,  after  the  paper  has 
been  lined  up  with  the  cross-bar  or  paper 
fingers,  write  just  about  two  complete  revolu¬ 
tions  of  the  platen  to  a  sheet  of  regular  type¬ 
writer  bond.  A  single  marker  on  the  right 
hand  knob  should,  then,  provide  fairly  useful 
information.  This  marker  might  be  made  by 
drilling  a  tiny  hole  and  inserting  an  escut¬ 
cheon  pin,  or  it  might  be  built  up  by  tiny  dabs 
of  fingernail  polish  or  collodion,  or  a  notch 
might  be  filed  at  some  point  on  the  outside 
diameter,  or  a  thin  sliver  of  scotch  tape  could 
be  applied,  even  to  an  office  machine. 

One  method  of  using  would  be  to  insert  the 
paper,  turn  the  knob  so  that  the  indicator  is 
at  the  top,  then  press  the  paper  release  and 
line  the  paper  against  the  cross-bar.  Or  the 
operator  might  learn  the  proper  position  of 
the  indicator  so  that  the  paper  would  line  up 
with  the  cross-bar  when  the  point  was  at  the 
top.  One  could  quickly  learn  to  judge  from 
the  position  of  the  marker  just  about  the  po¬ 
sition  at  which  one  was  typing  on  the  page. 
For  example,  the  indicator  might  be  at  seven 
o’clock  when  the  last  line  on  the  page  had 
been  reached. 
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SCHOLARSHIP  ASSISTANCE 

The  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  has  a  $1000 
annual  fund,  from  which  smaller  scholarship 
awards  are  available  for  the  assistance  of  per¬ 
sons  intending  to  become  (1)  orthoptic  tech¬ 
nicians,  (2)  teachers  of  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren,  or  (3)  specialists  for  blind  preschool 
children.  Anyone  wishing  to  specialize  in  one 
of  these  fields  may  be  eligible  for  assistance, 
the  amount  in  each  case  to  be  determined  by 
the  particular  need  and  costs  involved.  If  you 
want  to  enroll  for  training  in  one  of  these 
fields,  apply  for  a  scholarship  to  Mrs.  Richard 
P.  Miller,  39  West  Jefferson  Road,  Pittsford, 
N.  Y. 

Candidates  are  selected  with  the  advice  of 
a  professional  committee:  Chairman,  Le- 
Grand  H.  Hardy,  M.D.,  of  the  American 
Orthoptic  Council;  Mrs.  Virginia  Smith 
Boyce,  Administrative  Assistant,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  Miss 
Ruth  E.  Lewis,  Professor  of  Social  Work, 
George  Warren  Brown  School  of  Social 
Work,  Washington  University;  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Director  of  Educational  Research, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind;  Miss 
Ruth  B.  McCoy,  Assistant  Director,  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  and 
Lillian  Ray  Titcomb,  M.D.,  President  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee,  Nursery  School  for  Visu¬ 
ally  Handicapped  Children,  Los  Angeles. 

DIRECTORY  CHANGE 

Page  98 — Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
has  been  changed  to  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  The  new  Com¬ 
missioner  is  W.  Arthur  Simpson. 
Page  103 — University  of  Wisconsin,  Courses 
for  Teachers  of  the  Blind.  In 
place  of  Dr.  Kai  Jensen,  chairman, 
supply  the  name  of  Dr.  Helen  C. 
Dawe. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Vermont  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare — 
Miss  Virginia  Cole  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind.  She  succeeds 
the  late  Miss  Ada  Crampton  who  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  last  July. 

Miss  Cole,  a  native  of  Bradford,  Vermont,  received 
her  B.S.  degree  at  Middlebury  College  in  1931,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  she  graduated  from  the  Boston  School 
of  Occupational  Therapy  in  1933.  She  was  employed 
at  the  Experimental  Station  for  the  Blind  in  Boston 
and  also  taught  manual  arts  at  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  for  eight  years. 

Miss  Cole  returned  to  Vermont  in  1942  as  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  with  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  She  has  recently  been  working  in  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind  as  supervisor  of  rehabil¬ 
itation. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — Helen  Keller 
was  guest  of  honor  at  a  special  showing  of  the 
American  Water  Color  Society  on  Sunday,  February 
15th.  The  receipts  taken  in  at  this  special  showing 
will  be  presented  to  The  Lighthouse  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Keller  posed 
for  her  portrait  by  the  distinguished  artist,  Gordon 
Grant,  who  will  also  paint  a  portrait  of  the  well- 
known  Lighthouse  player,  Miss  Ida  Scotti. 

The  Lighthouse  Players  celebrated  their  25th 
anniversary  with  benefit  performances  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  April  7,  8,  and  9,  at 
The  Lighthouse  Little  Theatre,  hi  East  59th 
Street,  New  York.  By  popular  request,  each  even¬ 
ing’s  program  consisted  of  three  one-act  plays: 
Heaven  on  Earth,  by  Philip  Johnson,  Vision  at 
the  Inn,  by  Susan  Buchan,  and  The  Old  Lady 
Shows  Her  Medals,  by  James  M.  Barrie. 

Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind —  Dr.  H.  G. 
Dowling,  President  of  the  Alabama  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  states  that  the  Institute  has  been 
enabled  through  an  increased  appropriation  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  operate  more  efficiently  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments.  Plans  are  being  made  for  an  improved 


course  in  agriculture,  which  is  of  special  importance 
at  the  Alabama  Institute  since  many  of  the  pupils 
come  from  farms. 

Dr.  Dowling  also  remarks  that  the  Institute  is 
now  composed  of  four,  instead  of  three,  units  since 
the  separation  of  the  blind  and  deaf  Negro  pupils  has 
been  made  possible  by  new  buildings.  Mr.  Archer 
P.  Bardes  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Department 
for  the  Negro  Deaf  and  Blind  and  Mr.  Hal  C. 
Graves  is  assistant  principal. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. — John  F.  Brady, 
Major  Rtd.,  U.  S.  Army,  blind  representative  of  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  of  Brooklyn,  is  taking 
a  leave  of  absence  for  the  next  several  months  to 
work  with  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  in 
setting  up  their  new  rehabilitation  program. 

Brady  went  to  the  Industrial  Home  in  September, 
1946,  to  fill  the  post  of  placement  agent  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Department.  Before  the  war,  Major  Brady  was 
a  successful  executive  in  a  national  finance  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  was  blinded  just  prior  to  the  closing  stages 
of  World  War  II  in  the  fighting  around  Munich. 
With  a  war  record  to  be  proud  of.  Major  Brady’s 
decorations  include:  the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star, 
the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  Ribbon  with  four  battle  stars,  and  a 
pair  of  decorations  awarded  by  France — the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  the  Fourragere. 

Raymond  and  Vincent  Connell,  twins,  blind  since 
birth,  both  Brooklyn  newsstand  operators,  winners 
on  the  C.B.S.  Fifth  Avenue  Candy  Bar  Show,  “Strike 
It  Rich”,  turned  their  full  winnings  of  $780.00  over 
to  The  Industrial  Home. 

Ray  Connell,  who  answered  correctly  on  the  air 
for  the  brothers,  said:  “I’m  thrilled  to  have  won 
because  I  can  now  carry  out  a  long  felt  wish — 
to  show  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  they  gave  me  and 
Vincent  fifteen  years  ago  by  putting  us  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  ourselves  in  these  stands  at  which  we 
have  done  so  well.  Perhaps  our  contribution  will 
help  the  fine  training  program  at  the  Home. 
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MEETING  THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  PROVIDING  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  X  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


Our  aim  in  helping  the  blind  is  to  enable 
each  blind  person  to  lead  a  normal  active  life 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  community, 
as  much  as  possible  like  the  life  that  he 
would  have  led  if  he  had  not  lost  his  sight. 

Blind  people  can  do  most  of  the  things 
that  seeing  people  do,  but  must  do  them  by 
different  methods  and  with  much  greater 
effort.  For  example,  a  blind  person  can  read, 
using  his  fingers  instead  of  his  eyes,  but 
braille  books  are  much  clumsier  to  handle, 
much  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  much  more 
expensive  than  inkprint  books.  The  average 
speed  of  reading  of  blind  people  is  about  60 
words  per  minute  as  compared  to  the  200 
to  400  words  per  minute  of  seeing  people.  In 
almost  every  activity  of  life  it  costs  a  blind 
person  more  in  effort  and  in  money  than  it 
costs  his  seeing  neighbor  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing. 

A  plan  for  financial  assistance  for  the  blind 
must  recognize  two  basic  principles:  (1)  that 
blind  people  have  a  right  to  normal  active 


lives  and  to  their  normal  status  in  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  (2)  that,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions,  the  blind  person  can¬ 
not  take  his  place  in  the  community  without 
extra  expenditure  of  money  and  effort. 

To  say  this,  is  to  be  realistic  about  blindness. 
Unfortunately  there  is  much  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  seeing  people  as  to  how  blind  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  treated.  Some  would  set  them 
apart  as  a  permanently  dependent  group  from 
whom  nothing  can  be  expected;  others  would 
ignore  the  fact  of  blindness  and  treat  them  as 
though  they  could  see.  Neither  approach  is 
realistic,  and  neither  is  likely  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  blind. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  even  on 
the  part  of  many  public  officials  administering 
aid  to  the  needy  blind,  it  is  essential  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  special  category  of  the  blind  as 
provided  in  Title  X.  As  long  as  we  have  the 
category,  we  have  a  constant  reminder  to 
administrative  officials  that  blindness  involves 
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special  problems,  and  necessitates  special 
treatment.  Only  with  the  protection  of  the 
category  can  we  hope  to  educate  the  seeing 
people  to  a  realistic  and  constructive  approach 
to  activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Without  the  category  which  identifies  a  group 
who  need  special  consideration,  blind  people 
will  be  treated  either  (i)-  as  if  they  could 
see,  or  else  (2)  as  if  being  blind  meant  also 
being  deaf,  feeble-minded  and  paralyzed. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  it  was  recognized 
that  the  separate  category  of  the  blind  among 
the  recipients  of  public  assistance  was  the 
greatest  protection  of  the  needy  blind  man’s 
right  to  a  normal  place  in  the  community 
and  of  his.  opportunity  to  achieve  that  place. 
State  after  state  gave  expression  to  this  atti¬ 
tude  in  its  legislation,  and  by  1935,  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  more  than 
half  the  states  had  laws  providing  categorical 
assistance  for  the  needy  blind.  The  categorical 
plan  which  has  proved  its  worth  through 
such  long  experience  should  be  preserved. 

Purposes  of  Aid  to  the  Blind 

Although  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  many  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  its  present  provisions  and  some 
of  the  policies  and  regulations  which  now 
govern  its  administration  are  not  consistent 
with  the  modern  constructive  philosophy  of 
work  with  the  blind.  The  basic  provisions  of 
the  law  are  sound,  but  certain  modifications 
are  needed  if  the  program  of  financial  aid  to 
the  blind  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  blind 
people  and  not  hinder  their  achieving  their 
rightful  places  in  their  families,  in  their  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  the  nation. 

The  purposes  of  financial  aid  under  Title  X 
should  be  clearly  expressed  and  written  into 
the  law  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  intention  of  Congress  in 
making  this  provision.  We  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  such  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
recommend  that  it  be  incorporated  into  the 
text  of  the  Act: 


“The  purposes  of  this  Title  are  hereby 
declared  to  be: 

(a)  To  ensure  to  blind  individuals  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  seeing 
persons  in  similar  circumstances; 

(b)  To  provide  adequately  for  meeting  the 
special  needs,  costs,  and  expenses  of  blind 
individuals  consequent  upon  the  handicap 
of  blindness; 

(c)  To  encourage  blind  individuals  to  be¬ 
come  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting  by 
assuring  them  financial  incentives  for  their 
labor;  and 

(d)  To  prevent  blind  individuals  from 
being  or  becoming  financially  dependent 
upon  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  par- 
ticidarly  to  prevent  them  from  being  de¬ 
pendent  upon  persons  not  legally  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  support.” 

Specific  Changes  Needed 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  existing  laws  and  regulations  should  be 
altered  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  and  their  achievement  of  normal 
living: 

1.  The  special  costs  and  expenses  consequent 
upon  blindness  should  be  specifically  recog¬ 
nized. 

The  needs  of  the  blind  are  primarily  the 
same  as  the  needs  of  the  seeing — food,  shelter, 
clothing,  medical  care  and  at  least  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  social,  mental  and  spiritual  activity. 

The  blind  person  does  not  need  any  more 
or  any  better  food  than  the  seeing  person, 
but  if  he  does  his  own  marketing  and  pre¬ 
pares  his  own  meals,  his  food  will  cost  more. 
He  cannot  take  advantage  of  bargains  so 
easily;  probably  he  cannot  patronize  the 
“cash-and-carry”  stores  but  must  depend  upon 
the  corner  grocery  where  he  is  known  and 
where  he  can  be  sure  of  fair  treatment.  In 
preparing  food  a  blind  person  is  likely  to 
have  more  waste.  Often  he  must  use  semi- 
prepared  food  (canned  or  frozen)  because 
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of  his  limitations.  One  blind  woman  says 
that  she  does  not  trust  her  ability  to  wash 
fresh  spinach  so  as  to  get  the  worms  and 
sand  out,  so  she  always  uses  canned  spinach 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  expensive. 
In  view  of  such  limitations,  a  blind  persons 
food  costs  him  more.  If  he  is  given  only  the 
same  food  allowance  as  the  seeing,  the  like¬ 
lihood  is  that  he  gets  less  food. 

A  blind  person  does  not  need  more  or 
better  housing  than  a  seeing  person,  but  it  is 
more  important  for  him  to  be  accessible  to 
transportation.  He  must  be  able  to  get  to  the 
neighborhood  shopping  center  without  too 
much  hazard  in  crossing  traffic  arteries. 
Rickety  stairs  and  cluttered  halls  constitute  a 
danger  to  him.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
older  persons,  who  do  not  find  their  way 
around  easily,  it  is  important  for  them  to 
remain  in  familiar  surroundings.  Taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  blind  persons  housing  will 
cost  him  more.  If  he  receives  only  the  same 
allowance  for  housing  as  is  provided  for  the 
seeing,  the  likelihood  is  that  he  obtains  less 
satisfactory  housing. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  almost 
everything  a  blind  person  consumes  or  uses. 
He  is  more  likely  to  get  spots  on  his  clothing 
or  to  have  accidental  tears,  and  less  able  to 
do  his  own  cleaning  and  repairing.  He  gives 
his  shoes  harder  wear  if  he  “feels  his  way 
with  his  feet”  and  is  more  likely  to  step  into 
puddles  or  to  stub  his  toe  on  the  curb.  All  of 
this  means  that  his  clothing  costs  him  more 
than  it  would  cost  a  seeing  person. 

The  blind  housewife,  however  capable, 
needs  occasional  household  help  for  tasks  that 
she  cannot  do  without  sight — if  only  to  be 
sure  that  she  has  got  her  rooms  really  clean. 
The  blind  householder  may  not  be  able  to 
operate  a  coal  furnace  safely  and  efficiently 
and  therefore  uses  an  oil  burner — which  costs 
more. 

Almost  every  person  does  some  reading  in 
the  course  of  his  daily  life — the  newspaper,  his 


letters,  the  directions  on  his  medicine  bottle. 
The  blind  man  must  pay  for  reading  service, 
either  in  cash  or  by  means  of  gifts,  unless  he 
is  willing  to  be  smothered  under  obligation 
to  his  friends.  If  he  uses  a  radio  instead  of 
a  newspaper,  or  a  Talking  Book  in  lieu  of 
the  printed  book,  he  has  extra  expense  for 
electricity.  For  a  blind  person  living  alone, 
or  being  alone  all  day,  a  telephone  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  essential.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
blind  people  must  move  about  in  their  com¬ 
munities  to  places  where  it  is  not  safe  for 
them  to  go  alone.  This  means  that  they  must 
pay  for  guide  service  unless  they  are  to  be 
practically  prisoners  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

These  examples  suffice  to  show  that  it  costs 
more  in  money  to  provide  the  blind  person 
with  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  seeing  neighbor.  Unfortunately 
this  fact  has  not  been  recognized  by  most 
states  in  their  administration  of  aid  to  the 
needy  blind,  with  the  result  that  the  blind, 
being  given  the  same  allowance  of  money  as 
the  seeing,  have  had  to  endure  a  lower  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

This  inequity  should  be  remedied  by  writ¬ 
ing  into  the  Federal  Act  a  specific  provision, 
recognizing  the  special  expenses  of  blind¬ 
ness,  and  we  suggest  the  following: 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  to  read: 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must  .  .  . 
provide  that  the  State  agency  shall,  in  de¬ 
termining  need,  make  due  allowance  for 
the  special  costs  and  expenses  consequent 
upon  the  handicap  of  blindness !  ” 

2.  The  law  should  not  set  a  maximum  on  the 
amount  of  the  grant. 

At  present,  even  if  such  provision  for  the 
special  costs  of  blindness  were  made,  it  would 
not,  in  many  states,  help  the  situation  much,' 
because  the  state  law  sets  a  maximum  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  granted  to  any  one 
individual.  If  the  allowance  for  the  special 
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costs  of  blindness  brings  the  total  of  the 
blind  person’s  expenses  above  the  maximum, 
these  needs  cannot  be  met. 

It  appears  that  the  maximums  set  in  the 
state  laws  result  from  the  clause  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act  which  limits  the  amount  of  Federal 
reimbursement  payable  to  a  State  on  behalf 
of  any  one  recipient.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  the  elimination  of  this  Federal  maxi¬ 
mum  so  that  the  states  may  be  encouraged 
to  follow  suit  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
blind  recipients  on  a  realistic  basis.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  following 
amendment: 

“Section  1003  (a)  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  ‘not  counting  so 
much  of  such  expenditure  with  respect  to 
any  such  individual  for  any  month  as  ex¬ 
ceeds  $45.’  ” 

3.  The  law  should  provide  financial  incentives 
for  the  blind  person  to  earn  what  he  can. 

As  is  widely  recognized,  many  blind  per¬ 
sons  can  become  wholly  or  partially  self- 
supporting  through  employment.  Before  they 
can  achieve  this,  however,  most  of  them  must 
learn  how  to  work  without  sight,  depending 
upon  touch  and  memory  to  take  the  place 
of  eyes.  At  first  they  may  earn  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  but  with  practice  comes  increased  skill 
so  that  their  earnings  gradually  increase. 
Some  eventually  become  completely  self- 
supporting;  others  with  less  ability  or  less 
strength  may  earn  a  substantial  part  of  their 
support  but  never  become  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent.  Nevertheless,  these  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  earn  what  they  can. 

Unfortunately,  a  clause  in  Title  X  as  it 
now  stands  requires  that  a  man’s  total  earn¬ 
ings  must  be  deducted  from  his  assistance 
grant.  Suppose  that  a  blind  man’s  needs  are 
estimated  at  $40  per  month.  If  he  does  not 
earn  at  all,  and  has  no  means  of  support,  he 
receives  a  grant  of  $40  per  month.  If  he 


earns  $10  per  month,  his  grant  is  reduced 
to  $30;  if  he  increases  his  earning  to  $25, 
his  grant  is  decreased  to  $15,  and  so  on.  Not 
until  he  earns  more  than  $40  per  month  (the 
amount  of  his  estimated  needs)  does  he  derive 
any  financial  benefit  from  his  labors.  Under 
this  plan,  many,  who  from  a  small  beginning 
might  have  gradually  become  self-supporting, 
quite  naturally  get  discouraged,  and  despair¬ 
ing  of  ever  attaining  the  forty-dollar  mark 
give  up  the  effort,  and  are  dependent  upon 
public  funds  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

In  one  case,  which  has  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention,  a  blind  man  who  was  receiving  $40 
per  month  from  public  assistance,  engaged 
in  selling  brooms  from  house  to  house. 
He  managed  to  build  up  his  business  to  the 
point  where  he  was  earning  $52  per  month. 
When  this  fact  became  known  to  the  public 
assistance  worker,  she  discontinued  his  relief 
grant,  and  it  was  not  reinstated  until  he 
promised  that  he  would  not  sell  any  more 
brooms,  except  “maybe,  just  a  few.” 

We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
for  the  blind  person  to  engage  in  -  regular 
work  and  produce  as  much  as  he  can,  even 
if  he  never  becomes  entirely  independent. 
Under  the  present  law  there  is  no  incentive 
for  him  to  do  this  unless  he  can  immediately 
earn  more  than  he  would  receive  in  his  as¬ 
sistance  grant. 

The  problem  then  is  to  provide  incentive. 
The  plan  which  seems  to  us  both  fair  and 
simple  to  administer,  is  to  provide  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  blind  man’s  earnings  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  consideration  as  income.  Under 
this  scheme,  for  every  additional  dollar  he 
earns  he  would  be  50  cents  better  off  finan¬ 
cially  and  the  public  treasury  would  save 
50  cents.  For  instance,  if  his  grant  were 
$40  per  month,  and  he  earned  $10,  $5  would 
be  exempted  and  $5  deducted  from  his  grant. 
The  revised  grant  of  $35,  plus  his  $10  earn¬ 
ings  would  give  him  a  total  income  of  $45, 
so  that  he  would  be  $5  better  off  than  when 
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he  was  idle,  and  the  state  would  save  $5. 
If  he  increased  his  earnings  to  S20,  his  grant 
would  be  $30,  and  his  total  income  would  be 
$50.  If  he  increased  his  earnings  to  S80,  his 
grant  would  be  cut  off  entirely — that  is,  he 
would  be  off  the  assistance  rolls — but  he  him¬ 
self  would  have  $80.  In  other  words,  when 
his  earnings  equal  double  the  assistance 
grant,  he  is  automatically  off  relief.  By  this 
plan  he  is  always  better  off  financially  for 
having  worked  than  if  he  did  not  earn,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  expense  to  the  taxpayer 
is  gradually  reduced.  We,  therefore,  suggest 
the  following  amendment  to  the  Federal  Act: 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  to  read: 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must  .  .  . 
provide  that  the  State  agency  shall,  in  de¬ 
termining  need,  take  into  consideration  any 
other  income  and  resources  actually  avail¬ 
able  to  an  individual  claiming  aid  to  the 
blind;  PROVIDED  That,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  blind  individuals  to  become 
wholly  or  partially  self-supporting,  at  least 
50  per  centum  of  such  individual's  earnings 
shall  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  cal¬ 
culating  income  and  resources.’  ” 

It  would  probably  prove  administratively  ex¬ 
pedient  to  exempt  the  first  few  dollars — per¬ 
haps  up  to  S20  per  month — of  earnings, 
because  on  small  amounts  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  plan  would  be  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amounts  involved.  Under  this 
wording  of  the  law,  however,  the  States  could 
provide  for  such  contingencies  in  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulations. 

4.  Gifts  should  not  be  deducted  from  the 
allowance. 

Frequently  blind  individuals  have  friends 
who  from  time  to  time  wish  to  make  the  lot 
of  the  blind  person  easier  or  to  provide  him 
with  some  small  comfort  or  pleasure  which 
is  not  allowed  for  in  the  assistance  grant. 
Sometimes,  a  relative  not  legally  responsible, 
will  send  a  small  monthlv  contribution  for 
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such  a  purpose.  Under  the  present  law,  such 
gifts  and  contributions,  if  made  regularly, 
must  be  deducted  from  the  assistance  grant. 
In  some  states,  even  irregular  gifts  are 
deducted. 

This  policy  means  that  the  friend  or  rela¬ 
tive  who  makes  the  gift  is  not  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  the  blind  individual  as  he  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  but  is  merely  saving  money  for 
the  taxpayers.  Under  such  circumstances, 
gifts  and  contributions  are  soon  discontinued, 
and  the  blind  person  is  deprived  of  comforts 
and  pleasures  he  might  otherwise  have 
enjoyed. 

Sometimes  a  son-in-law,  brother,  or  nephew 
takes  his  blind  relative  into  his  home  as  a 
member  of  the  household,  even  though  he 
is  not  legally  responsible  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  support.  In  many  states,  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  workers  invoke  what  is  called 
“social”  responsibility  and,  instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  fully  for  the  blind  individual’s  needs, 
place  responsibility  for  part  of  his  support 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  generous  relative. 
Such  a  practice  brings  several  evils.  It  makes 
the  blind  individual  more  dependent  upon 
some  one  on  whom  he  has  no  claim  and 
thereby  damages  his  self-respect;  it  may  work 
a  hardship  on  the  over-generous  relative  who 
has  a  family  of  his  own  to  support;  and  it 
frequently  causes  friends  and  relatives  to 
hesitate  to  take  into  their  homes  persons  for 

whom  they  are  not  legally  responsible  for 
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fear  that  what  they  offered  as  a  gift  will  later 
be  demanded  from  them  as  an  obligation 
by  the  public  assistance  authorities. 

It  is  desirable  for  a  blind  person  to  live 
with  congenial  friends  or  relatives,  because 
he  needs  so  many  small  services  for  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  dependent  upon 
strangers.  The  friendly  interest  which  he  thus 
enjoys  is  something  no  money  can  pay  for, 
and  the  non-legally-responsible  relative  who 
provides  it  should  not  be  penalized  for  his 
kindness  by  having  to  provide  the  blind  per¬ 
son's  living  costs  as  well. 
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We  believe  that  Title  X  should  be  amended 
to  prevent  such  exploitation  of  the  generosity 
of  relatives  and  to  encourage  extra  gifts  which 
may  make  the  blind  recipient’s  life  a  little 
happier.  We  suggest  the  following: 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  to  read: 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must  .  . . 
provide  that  the  State  agency  shall,  in  de¬ 
termining  need,  exclude  from  consideration 
as  income  or  resources  any  maintenance , 
support,  or  gift,  in  cash  or  in  \ind,  which 
the  blind  individual  may  receive  from  any 
person  or  organization  not  legally  respon¬ 
sible  under  the  State' 's  law  for  his  support, 
and  to  which  he  has  no  legal  claim !  ” 

5.  Blind  adults  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
members  of  their  families. 

We  believe  that  a  blind  adult  should  not 
have  to  be  dependent  upon  his  legally  respon¬ 
sible  relatives.  In  contrast  to  the  dependency 
of  the  aged  or  of  children,  the  dependency 
of  a  blind  person  may  extend  over  many 
years  if  circumstances  prevent  him  from  be¬ 
coming  self-supporting.  He  may  feel  that  he 
is  a  burden  on  the  family  and  that  he  is 
depriving  his  children  of  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  Or,  if  his  wife  undertakes  to  support 
the  home,  he  feels  that  this  is  not  fair  to  her. 
More  than  one  case  has  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  which  the  sighted  wife,  forced  to  take 
employment  to  support  herself  and  her  blind 
husband,  has  threatened  desertion  or  divorce 
so  as  to  be  free  of  the  financial  burden. 

A  normal  home  life  in  an  atmosphere  of 
warmth  and  affection  is  the  right  of  every 
human  being.  It  is  even  more  important  to 
a  blind  person  who,  as  pointed  out  above, 
needs  many  small  services  and  understanding 
companionship.  These  invaluable  advantages 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  few  dollars 
which  would  be  necessary  to  pay  his  way. 

Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that,  if 
legally  responsible  relatives  are  unwilling  to 
support  the  blind  person,  it  is  usually  dif¬ 


ficult  to  enforce  the  responsibility  and  prob¬ 
ably  involves  disproportionate  administrative 
cost,  in  addition  to  penalizing  the  needy  blind 
individual  who  cannot  help  the  situation. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  legal  respon¬ 
sibility  of  relatives  to  support  a  blind  person 
should  not  be  enforced,  except  in  the  case  of 

(1)  husbands  whose  wives  are  blind,  and 

(2)  parents  of  blind  minor  children.  These 
should  be  excepted  because  in  both  cases, 
dependency  is  due  not  to  blindness  but  to 
the  status  of  the  individual  in  the  family 
group. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve 
the  blind  person’s  normal  status  in  the  family 
and  the  community  and,  in  conformity  with 
this  principle,  we  suggest  the  following: 

“That  Section  1002  (b)  be  amended  to  read: 

‘The  Administrator  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  (a),  except  that  he  shall  not  ap¬ 
prove  any  plan  which  imposes,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  for  aid  to  the  blind  under 
the  plan  .  .  . 

(2)  any  condition  of  aid  or  eligibility  which 
requires  enforced  contributions  from 
relatives  or  other  persons  legally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  support  of  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  except  in  the  case  of  husbands 
of  blind  wives  and  parents  of  blind 
minor  children!” 

6.  Blind  heads  of  families  should  receive 
grants  sufficient  to  support  their  legal  de¬ 
pendents. 

Since  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  aid  to 
the  blind  is  to  preserve  the  blind  individual’s 
normal  status  in  the  family  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  special  provision  should  be  made  for 
those  cases  in  which  the  blind  person  has  a 
wife  and  minor  children  dependent  upon  him. 

Under  the  present  administrative  policies, 
the  grant  of  aid  to  the  blind  is  sufficient 
only  for  the  needs  of  the  blind  individual. 
His  wife  may  have  to  seek  employment  to 
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support  herself  and  the  children;  or  wife  and 
children  may  have  to  apply  for  relief  from  the 
town  or  county  in  which  they  live;  or,  in 
some  states,  the  wife  may  receive  assistance 
for  herself  and  the  children  under  aid  to 
dependent  children,  on  the  ground  that  the 
father  is  “disabled.”  Under  any  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  blind  husband  and  father  loses 
status  with  his  family.  When  he  could  see  he 
was  expected  to  support  them,  he  was  the 
source  of  funds,  he  held  the  purse-strings. 
Now  that  he  is  blind  he  is  relieved  of  this 
obligation,  and  the  wife  and  children  look 
elsewhere  for  their  support. 

This  loss  of  financial  prestige  is  too  often 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  his  prestige  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  home.  Wife  and  children  no 
longer  respect  him  and  he  no  longer  re¬ 
spects  himself.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be 
true  in  those  families  of  foreign  background 
where  the  man  is  traditionally  both  the  bread¬ 
winner  and  the  recognized  governing  head 
of  the  household. 

Such  situations  are  damaging  to  the  morale 
of  all  concerned.  They  could  be  prevented 
by  recognizing  the  blind  man’s  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  wife  and  children  as  one  of 
his  basic  needs,  and  including  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  in  his  assistance  grant. 
We  therefore  recommend  the  following 
amendment : 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  as 
follows : 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must  .  .  . 
provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
normal  family  relationships,  the  State 
agency  shall,  in  determining  need,  make 
due  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  blind 
individual’s  wife  and  minor  children  as  a 
need  of  such  blind  individual.’  ” 

7.  Citizenship  and  residence  requirements 
should  be  eliminated. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  a  blind  person  to 
meet  the  literacy  requirements  for  citizenship, 
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particularly  if  he  lost  his  sight  before  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  English,  or  if  his 
sense  of  touch  is  not  keen  enough  to  permit 
easy  reading  of  braille. 

Residence  requirements  also  often  work  a 
hardship,  especially  on  older  blind  persons 
who  are  living  alone.  Frequently,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  danger  of  losing  residence  and 
therefore  their  eligibility  for  aid,  many  of 
these  might  migrate  to  another  state  and 
live  with  friends  or  relatives  who  could  render 
them  the  many  small  services  which  blind 
people  need  and  which  strangers  are  often 
unable  or  unwilling  to  supply. 

Since  both  citizenship  and  residence  re¬ 
quirements  may  work  a  particular  hardship 
on  the  blind,  and  since,  according  to  modern 
philosophy,  those  who  are  ineligible  for  aid 
to  the  blind  are  usually  provided  for  from 
general  relief  funds  anyway,  we  recommend 
that  the  requirements  of  residence  and  citizen¬ 
ship  be  eliminated  and  suggest  the  following: 

“That  Section  1002  (b)  be  amended  to  read: 

‘The  Administrator  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  (a),  except  that  he  shall  not 
approve  any  plan  which  imposes,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  aid  to  the  blind 
under  the  plan — 

(1)  any  citizenship ,  settlement ,  or  residence 
requirement ” 

8.  Financial  assistance  to  the  blind  should  be 
closely  related  to  services  designed  to  enable 
the  blind  to  lead  normal  lives  and  become 
self-supporting. 

Financial  aid  to  the  needy  blind  should  be 
administered  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
services  designed  to  make  blind  individuals 
self-supporting  and  to  fit  them  to  lead  normal 
active  lives.  Too  often,  however,  we  find  that 
this  is  not  done.  Sometimes,  the  blind  person, 
having  once  been  placed  on  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  rolls,  remains  there  the  rest  of  his 
life  without  receiving  any  service  which  will 
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help  him  adjust  to  his  handicap,  or  become 
self-supporting  again.  Sometimes,  when  aid 
to  the  blind  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  are  administered  by  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  State  government,  the  blind 
recipient  may  be  referred  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service,  but  differences  in  policy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  agencies  prevent  effective  co¬ 
ordinated  service  from  both. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual’s  needs — for  financial  assistance,  for 
social  adjustment,  and  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  self-support — are  adequately  met 
in  a  consistent,  constructive  way,  it  is  essential 
that  financial  aid  and  services  for  social  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  be  administered  by 
the  same  department  of  the  State  government, 
although  not  necessarily  by  the  same  division 
of  that  department.  This  is  already  done  in 
27  states,  but  in  the  remainder  these  functions 
are  divided  between  two,  or  even  three,  State 
agencies.  Where  they  are  so  divided  the  re¬ 
sult  is  confusion  and  frustration  for  the  blind 
person,  duplication  of  administrative  expense 
for  the  State,  and  a  long  list  of  blind  persons 
on  public  assistance  who  could  be  enabled 
to  become  self-supporting  if  the  available 
facilities  in  the  State  were  effectively  cen¬ 
tralized  and  coordinated  in  a  single  State 
agency. 

We  therefore  recommend: 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must  .  .  . 
provide  that,  after  July  1,  1950,  aid  to  the 
blind  and  services  for  the  blind  ( including 
vocational  rehabilitation  services )  shall  be 


administered  or  supervised  by  a  single  State 
agency,  and  that  the  services  so  provided 
shall  be  available  to  all  blind  individuals 
who  need  them,  without  regard  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  status  of  such  individual ;  PRO¬ 
VIDED  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  that  aid  to  the  blind 
must  be  administered  or  supervised  by 
the  State  agency  which  administers  or 
supervises  other  forms  of  public  assistance!  ” 

Conclusion 

Twelve  years  of  experience  with  the  Social 
Security  Act  has  amply  demonstrated  to  the 
blind  people  and  their  friends  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policies  outlined  above  must  be 
put  into  effect  if  the  blind  citizens  of  this 
country  are  to — 

1.  Enjoy  their  right  to  normal  lives  and 
normal  status  in  the  community; 

2.  Have  their  needs  met  as  adequately  as 
the  needs  of  the  seeing; 

3.  Avoid  the  burden  of  dependency  on 
their  families  and  friends;  and 

4.  Contribute  their  share  to  the  world’s 
production  at  a  time  when  production 
is  sorely  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the  objectives 
listed  in  the  foregoing  statement  could  be 
achieved  by  administrative  regulations  in¬ 
stead  of  by  amendment  to  the  law.  To  this 
can  be  replied  that  in  twelve  years  they  have 
not  been  so  achieved,  and,  to  avoid  further 
postponement,  the  blind  citizens  are  turning 
to  Congress  with  the  plea  that  their  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  recognized  and  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  law. 
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With  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935,  the  United  States  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  compulsory  old  age  annuities,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Federal  government  and  fi¬ 
nanced  jointly  by  the  potential  beneficiary  and 
his  employer.  This  is  known  as  Old  Age  and 
Survivors’  Insurance,  and  its  provisions  are  set 
forth  under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Under  the  annuity  plan  the  worker  contrib¬ 
utes  one  per  cent  of  his  earnings  (deducted 
from  his  wages)  and  his  employer  contrib¬ 
utes  an  equal  amount  (as  a  payroll  tax).  These 
contributions  are  collected  by  the  Federal 
government  and  credited  to  the  worker’s 
annuity  account,  where  they  accumulate  year 
after  year.  When  the  worker  reaches  the  age 
of  65,  he  may  stop  work  and  begin  to  draw 
a  monthly  annuity  or  “benefit”  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  of  an  amount  proportionate 
to  the  amount  accumulated  to  his  credit. 
These  monthly  benefit  payments  continue  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  unless  he  returns  to  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  “covered”  occupation  and 
earns  $15  per  month  or  more,  in  which  case 
they  are  suspended  so  long  as  he  is  employed. 
Similarly,  if  he  does  not  retire  from  work  at 
the  age  of  65,  he  does  not  begin  to  draw  these 
monthly  benefits  until  he  does  retire. 

This  annuity  plan  does  not  apply  to  all  oc¬ 
cupations.  Persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
work  or  domestic  service,  persons  who  are 
self-employed,  and  persons  who  work  for 
charitable  or  educational  institutions  or  for 
the  government  are  not  included  in  it.  The 
occupations  which  are  included,  such  as  fac¬ 
tory  jobs  and  jobs  in  large  commercial  con- 
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cerns,  are  known  as  “covered”  occupations 
and  every  person  employed  in  a  covered  oc¬ 
cupation  is  automatically  “insured”  under 
this  plan. 

The  purpose  of  this  compulsory  insurance 
plan  is  to  provide  every  wage  earner  with  a 
degree  of  financial  security  when  he  becomes 
too  old  to  work,  and  thereby  keep  him  from 
becoming  a  public  charge  or  a  burden  to  his 
family.  Many  older  workers  (particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  the  plan  was  in  effect) 
would  have  become  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits  after  they  had  been  in  “covered”  oc¬ 
cupations  only  a  comparatively  short  time  and 
therefore  would  have  been  entitled  to  only 
very  small  benefits — sometimes  only  two  or 
three  dollars  a  month.  Since  these  small 
amounts  would  be  of  little  use  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  plan,  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  provides  that,  if  the  benefits  to 
which  a  retired  worker  is  entitled  amount  to 
less  than  $10  per  month,  he  shall  receive  $10 
per  month  anyway — that  is,  the  minimum 
benefit  payment  is  $10  per  month. 

Also,  Congress  recognized  that  while  a  re¬ 
tired  worker’s  accrued  benefit  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  support,  it  would  not  go  far  in 
supporting  his  wife  and  other  dependents. 
The  Act  was,  therefore,  amended  in  1939  so 
that,  in  addition  to  his  own  benefit  (called 
a  “primary  benefit”),  the  insured  worker  is 
entitled  to  an  additional  benefit  for  each  de¬ 
pendent  (wife,  minor  child,  or  parent).  Each 
dependent’s  benefit  is  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  primary  benefit.  For  example, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  a  retired  worker  with 
a  wife  and  two  children  under  16  years.  If 
his  accumulated  contributions  entitle  him  to 
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a  primary  benefit  of  $30  per  month,  he  will 
draw  $30  per  month  for  himself,  $15  per 
month  for  his  wife,  and  $15  per  month  for 
each  of  his  children,  making  a  total  of  $75  per 
month.  If  he  has  been  working  in  a  covered 
occupation  only  a  short  time  and  is  entitled 
to  only  the  minimum  primary  benefit,  he  will 
receive  $10  per  month  (the  minimum  pay¬ 
ment)  for  himself,  and  $5  per  month  for  each 
of  his  dependents,  or  a  total  of  $25  per  month. 

In  providing  minimum  payments  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  dependents  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  worker’s  contribution,  Con¬ 
gress  departed  from  strict  actuarial  principles, 
but  the  deviation  was  considered  justifiable 
because  of  the  social  and  economic  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it. 

Further  amendments  are  now  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  Congress  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  working  of  the  present  Act. 
Among  these  recommended  changes  are  the 
following : 

1.  That  the  insurance  plan  be  extended  to 
include  the  occupations  not  now  “cov¬ 
ered” — as,  for  instance,  agricultural  and 
domestic  workers,  the  self-employed,  and 
those  employed  by  charitable  and  edu¬ 
cational  (nonprofit)  organizations. 

2.  That  the  benefit  payments  be  made  more 
liberal. 

Insurance  Annuities  for  the  Blind 

Now  that  those  who  retire  from  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  old  age  are  provided  for 
through  this  plan  of  compulsory  contributory 
insurance,  it  seems  only  fair  that  some  similar 
provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  retire 
from  employment  because  of  blindness. 

It  is  therefore  proposed : 

1.  That  every  person  who  becomes  blind 
from  any  cause  while  employed  in  a 
“covered”  occupation  should  immediately 
become  entitled  to  retirement  benefits, 
based  on  his  insurance  contributions,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  he  had  become  65  years 
old  and  retired 


It  is  recognized,  however,  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son  is  subject  to  certain  special  expenses  (e.g., 
guide  service,  reading  service,  etc.)  which  a 
seeing  person  does  not  have,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  special  expenses  average  at 
least  $20  per  month.  In  order  to  place  the 
blind  individual  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
seeing  neighbor,  it  is  proposed: 

2.  That  to  the  amount  of  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual’s  primary  beijefit  shall  be  added 
$20  per  month  in  consideration  of  the 
special  expenses  arising  out  of  blindness. 

Under  the  existing  Social  Security  Act, 
workers  who  reach  65  are  encouraged  to  re¬ 
tire  from  regular  employment  by  the  fact  that, 
if  they  continue  to  work,  or  return  to  work, 
and  earn  more  than  $15  per  month,  they  for¬ 
feit  all  benefits  for  themselves  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  during  the  period  they  are  so  em¬ 
ployed.  While  this  may  be  expedient  for  the 
aged  who  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  pro¬ 
ductive  lives,  such  a  policy  would  be  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  blind,  many  of  whom  are  com¬ 
paratively  young  and  have  years  of  produc¬ 
tive  wage-earning  before  them.  In  order  not 
to  penalize  the  insured  blind  person  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  work,  it  is  proposed: 

3.  (a)  That  deductions  from  his  benefits 
which  are  made  on  account  of  his  earn¬ 
ings  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of 
those  earnings;  and 

(b)  That,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 
earnings,  no  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  special  allowance  of  $20  per 
month  provided  in  consideration  of 
the  special  expenses  of  blindness. 

These  proposals,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
provide  for  each  insured  person  who  loses  his 
sight  in  the  future,  a  minimum  income  of  $30 
per  month  for  himself  and  $5  per  month 
for  each  of  his  dependents.  Because  of  the 
small  number  of  blind  persons  in  proportion 
to  the  total  population,  the  additional  cost  to 
the  government  would  be  negligible  and 
could  be  carried  without  increasing  the  pres¬ 
ent  payroll  tax. 
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Those  who  are  now  blind,  however,  and  not 
“covered”  by  Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insur¬ 
ance,  would  receive  no  benefit  from  the  plan. 
It  is  obviously  unfair  that  the  person  who  lost 
his  sight  yesterday  should  have  no  secure  in¬ 
come,  while  the  person  who  loses  his  sight 
tomorrow  is  reasonably  well  provided  for. 
To  remedy  this  inequity  it  is  proposed: 

4.  That  some  plan  be  provided  by  which  a 
brief  period  of  employment — perhaps 'one 
year — would  qualify  a  blind  person  for 
minimum  insurance  benefits  (including 
the  allowance  of  $20  per  month  for  the 
special  expenses  of  blindness.) 

This  might  mean  in  the  beginning  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  persons  entitled  to  bene¬ 
fits  who  had  made  little  or  no  contribution 
to  the  Federal  insurance  fund.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  many  of  these  individ¬ 
uals  are  now  receiving  public  assistance,  in 
one  form  or  another.  Payment  of  even  mini¬ 
mum  benefits  would  remove  many  of  them 
from  the  assistance  rolls,  so  that  the  cost  of 
insurance  benefits  for  this  group  would  be 
partially  offset  by  savings  in  public  assistance 
funds. 

This  plan  should  not  be  confused  with  a 
“Federal  pension”  for  the  blind.  Most  “blind 
pension”  plans  propose  a  gift  from  Federal 
funds  without  any  contribution  from  the  re¬ 
cipient,  whereas  the  proposed  plan  depends 
on  contributions  from  the  potential  benefi¬ 
ciary,  as  is  the  case  with  the  existing  Old  Age 
and  Survivors’  Insurance. 

Nor  should  the  proposal  be  confused  with 
“aid  to  the  needy  blind”  or  public  assistance. 
Assistance  grants  are  based  on  the  financial 
need  of  the  individual,  whereas  the  proposed 
insurance  benefits  would  be  given  as  a  matter 
of  right,  without  any  means  test. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  only 
with  the  minimum  benefits  for  which  every 
blind  person  would  be  eligible.  As  workers 
continued  to  pay  in  their  contributions  year 
after  year,  the  benefits  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  would  gradually  increase.  More¬ 
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over,  there  are  benefits  for  the  widow,  and 
other  surviving  dependents  of  an  insured  per¬ 
son,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  here  for 
lack  of  space. 

The  chief  point  at  issue  at  present,  is  the 
provision  of  some  plan  of  contributory  in¬ 
surance  which  will  provide  for  the  blind  in 
the  same  way  that  the  aged  are  now  provided 
for;  that  primary  objective  attained,  further 
developments  will  follow  in  due  course. 

Note:  Bills  are  now  pending  before  Congress  designed 
to  (1)  increase  the  benefits  provided  under  Old  Age  and 
Survivors’  Insurance,  and  (2)  extend  the  “coverage”  of 
insurance  to  include  the  occupations  not  now  covered — 
as,  for  instance,  agricultural  and  domestic  workers,  the 
self-employed,  and  employees  of  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  (nonprofit)  organizations.  If  primary  benefits  for 
the  aged  are  increased,  the  benefits  proposed  for  the  blind 
will  be  automatically  increased  also. 


REST  HAVEN 

Rest  Haven,  vacation  center  for  blind 
women,  nestled  in  the  hills  of  the  Ramapo 
Mountains  at  Monroe,  New  York,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  will  open  for  the  1948  summer  season 
on  June  21,  closing  September  30.  Five  sepa¬ 
rate  groups  of  thirty-eight  women  each  will 
be  provided  for. 

All  blind  and  partially  seeing  women,  aged 
18  to  70,  who  cannot  afford  vacations  at  paid 
summer  resorts,  and  are  in  good  health,  are 
eligible  for  Rest  Haven. 

The  Foundation  assumes  all  the  expenses 
of  our  guests,  including  transportation  from 
New  York  City  to  Monroe  and  return,  for 
eighteen  days  of  relaxation  and  recreation. 
Guests  living  outside  of  New  York  City  are 
required  to  pay  their  own  traveling  expenses 
from  their  home  cities  to  New  York  City 
and  return. 

Guests  come  from  all  of  the  New  England 
states,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Ohio. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Rest  Haven,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT’S  COMMITTEE  ON 
“NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

WEEK” 


“National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Week”  was  established  by  a  joint 
resolution  (Pub.  Res.  176,  79th  Congress)  of 
the  House  and  Senate  passed  August  n,  1945 
(“Consent  Day”),  for  the  purpose  of  “enlist¬ 
ing  public  support  for  and  interest  in  the 
employment  of  otherwise  qualified  but  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  persons.”  It  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  those  professionally  engaged  in 
work  for  the  handicapped  as  a  laudable 
means  of  stimulating  public  understanding  of 
the  employment  capabilities  of  handicapped 
persons,  but  nothing  more. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1947,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Schwellenbach,  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman,  appointed  the  President’s 
Committee  on  “National  Employ  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  Week,”  comprising  lead¬ 
ers  from  more  than  150  educational,  scientific, 
civic  and  industrial  groups.  The  expressed 
purpose  of  the  President’s  Committee  is  to 
promote  a  year-round  campaign  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  physically  handicapped.  The 
activities  of  the  Committee  are  carried  on 
through  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  logical 
connection  because  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  is  located  there,  and  Secretary  Schwel¬ 
lenbach  has  assigned  two  employees  of  the 
Department  to  this  work. 

The  President’s  Committee  has  held  sev¬ 
eral  meetings,  and  a  sub-committee,  known 
as  the  Planning  Committee,  has  been  active. 
During  the  deliberations  of  these  committees 
it  has  been  stated  several  times  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  President’s  Committee  “must  cover 
medical  services,  education,  training  and 
vocational  guidance  of  the  handicapped  as 
well  as  placement.” 


This  appears  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
intention  of  Congress  in  passing  the  original 
resolution.  Public  Resolution  176  specifies 
“the  employment  of  otherwise  qualified  but 
physically  handicapped  workers.”  Presumably 
this  means  workers  who  are  qualified  for  em¬ 
ployment  as  they  stand,  without  further 
medical  care,  vocational  training,  or  other 
rehabilitation  service  to  prepare  them  for 
employment. 

The  Planning  Committee,  at  a  meeting  op. 
December  11,  1947,  adopted  a  budget  for  1948 
calling  for  $126,000  for  salaries,  and  $80,000 
for  travel,  communications  service,  and  print¬ 
ing  and  binding.  This  budget  was  based  on 
anticipation  of 

(1)  An  Executive  Order,  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  placing  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  responsibility  of  rendering  various  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  handicapped;  and 

(2)  A  General  Order,  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  establishing  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  a  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Handicapped,  “responsible  for  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  activities  of  the  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  this  field  and  for 
initiating  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort.” 
(An  amplification  of  this  proposed  order, 
published  by  the  Planning  Committee, 
contemplated  the  extension  of  this  co¬ 
ordinating  function  to  privately  supported 
organizations,  including  evaluation  of  their 
programs.  However,  a  revision  of  the 
proposed  General  Order,  dated  January  27, 
1948,  limited  the  coordinating  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Division  to  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  provided  that 
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the  Division  take  responsibility  for  “co¬ 
operation  with  other  Federal  agencies  in 
the  field.”) 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  authorized  its  chairman  to  draft  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  “imple¬ 
ment,  supplement  and  complement”  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  intent  of  Public  Resolution  176, 
79th  Congress,  by  appropriating  $250,000  to 
be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
carry  on  work  incident  to  the  President’s 
Committee  on  “National  Employ  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  Week.”  Both  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  President’s  Committee  for  approval. 
(Note:  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  Planning  Committee  discussed  at  some 
length  the  desirability  of  changing  the  name 
of  the  President’s  Committee  to  some  shorter 
title,  but  decided  that,  since  the  legal  basis  for 
the  Committee’s  existence  lay  in  Public  Reso¬ 
lution  176,  the  full  name  should  be  retained 
until  “an  authorization  and  an  appropriation” 
had  been  obtained  from  Congress,  after  which 
the  name  should  be  changed.) 

On  January  20,  1948,  Congressman  Miller 
(R.)  of  Connecticut  and  Congressman  Kelley 
(D.)  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolutions  302  and  303  respectively,  with 
identical  wording,  providing  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  and  annually  thereafter  of  the  sum 
of  $250,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  the  work  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  “National  Employ  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  Week”.  A  similar  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.J.  Res.  176)  authorizing  such  an 
appropriation  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Aiken  on  the  next  day. 

Many  workers  for  the  handicapped  are 
opposed  to  the  activities  and  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Planning  Committee,  as  out¬ 
lined  above,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  is  a 
function  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
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and  is  being  adequately  administered  by 
that  agency.  The  activities  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  proposes  to  undertake 
would  be  largely  duplication  of  existing 
activities. 

2.  Promoting  the  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  does  not  necessarily 
involve  other  phases  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped.  The  language  of  Public 
Resolution  176  even  precludes  other  re¬ 
habilitation  activities  than  placement,  for  it 
says  “the  employment  of  otherwise  qualified 
but  physically  handicapped  persons.”  Pre¬ 
sumably  this  means  persons  qualified  for 
employment  as  they  stand,  without  further 
medical  care,  vocational  training,  or  other 
rehabilitation  services. 

3.  The  Federal  government  should  not 
undertake  the  coordination  of  activities  of 
privately  supported  agencies.  Their  coopera¬ 
tion  can  be  secured  without  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  programs  proposed  by  the 
President’s  Committee.  The  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  is 
already  the  responsibility  of  the  “Federal 
Inter-agency  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped.”  The  proposal  of  the 
President’s  Committee  is  again  duplication. 

4.  A  year-round  campaign  to  educate  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  general  public  regarding 
the  employment  potentialities  of  physically 
handicapped  individuals  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  thing,  but  it  need  not  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  on  the  Federal  level. 

5.  The  attempt  of  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  to  read  into  Public  Resolution  176  the 
intent  and  authority  to  develop  a  program 
costing  $250,000  per  year,  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  happens  all  too  often  in  our 
Federal  government. 


A  recently  enacted  New  York  law  permits 
properly  harnessed  and  muzzled  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  to  ride  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
their  blind  masters  on  any  common  carrier. 
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PRE-CONDITIONING  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

GWEN  HARDIN 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  these 
days  about  “pre-conditioning”  as  a  definite 
phase  of  a  plan  for  rehabilitating  a  handi¬ 
capped  person.  Another  term  applied  to  this 
service  is  “pre-vocational  training”  which  has 
been  defined  as  including  any  organized  form 
of  academic  or  non-vocational  training  given 
for  the  acquisition  of  background  knowledge 
or  skill  prerequisite  or  preparatory  to  voca¬ 
tional  training,  or  to  employment  where  the 
primary  occupational  knowledge  and  skills 
are  learned  on  the  job.  Apply  this  definition 
to  the  blind  and  it  encompasses  many  services 
which  are  available  through  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  most  states  and  should  be  available 
to  the  blind  in  all  states. . 

Pre-conditioning  is  perhaps  a  broader  term 
and  more  descriptive  of  an  analysis  of  special 
services  needed,  plans  for  the  services,  and 
goals  to  be  reached  before  moving  on  to  vo¬ 
cational  training.  It  includes  social  adjust¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  work  adjustment. 

I.  The  questions  may  well  be  asked:  What 
is  pre-conditioning;  and  why  is  it  important 
in  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  ? 

It  is  the  means  by  which  a  person  can  be 
helped  to  attain  a  normal  non-work  ability  to 
carry  on  as  an  integral  part  of  the  family 
group  and  in  the  community.  What  would 
be  this  person’s  home  responsibilities  and 
what  would  be  his  place  in  the  community  if 
he  had  his  sight?  What  is  needed  to  assist 

*  -  .  .  • 
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him  in  attaining  a  reasonable  measure  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  this  adjustment?  And  how  does 
this  relate  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  individual? 

A  few  basic  essentials  in  the  pre-condition¬ 
ing  program  are: 

A.  Ability  to  get  about  in  the  community, 
as  well  as  in  the  home  (ability  to  get  to 
and  from  work) 

B.  Ability  to  meet  people  and  find  com¬ 
mon  grounds  of  interest  and  of  give 
and  take  (employee  relationship) 

C.  Ability  to  eat  properly,  use  a  typewriter, 
read  and  write  braille,  and  engage  in 
simple  handcrafts  and  household  arts 
(the  ability  to  take  oral  instruction  and 
put  it  into  manual  manipulation) 

D.  Ability  to  receive  instructions  from 
someone  outside  the  home  or  school¬ 
room  in  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
through  a  formal  relationship  (the 
ability  to  function  in  an  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relationship) 

E.  Ability  to  keep  definite  scheduled  ap¬ 
pointments  with  definite  assignments 
(learning  the  importance  of  regular 
work  hours  and  knowing  what  is  ex¬ 
pected) 

Not  all  blind  persons  need  all  of  these  abili¬ 
ties,  but  most  of  them  can  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups  in  relation  to  these  basic 
musts. 

First:  Those  without  work  experience  as 
seeing  persons,  particularly  those  born  blind 
or  blinded  in  early  life.  Here  is  a  group  of 
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persons  who  have  not  even  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  visually  what  goes  on  in 
industry.  You  remember  the  children  com¬ 
ing  home  from  school  who  look  in  at  the 
open  door,  the  forge  and  all  of  that.  We  must 
realize  that  blind  children  do  not  have  a 
complete  experience  of  work  and  play  with 
seeing  children.  Because  of  educational  ex¬ 
pediency,  they  go  to  school  in  a  residential 
school  where  they  are  associated  only  with 
blind  children  and  observation  of  the  forge  is 
on  a  planned  “Cook’s  Tour.”  Too  little  has 
been  done  in  planning  during  the  school  year 
for  association  and  competition  with  seeing 
school  children.  Occasionally  we  find  an 
adult,  blind  since  birth  or  early  childhood, 
who  has  had  normal  experiences  because  of 
unusually  understanding  and  intelligent  par¬ 
ents.  Even  so,  science  tells  us  80%  of  every¬ 
thing  done  from  the  time  we  awaken  in  the 
morning  until  we  go  to  sleep  at  night  is 
tuned  to  the  visual — doesn’t  that  tell  us  why 
pre-conditioning  for  this  group  is  a  must ? 

Second:  Those  blinded  in  adult  life  who 
have  usually  had  some  work  experience  and 
must  now  relearn: 

1.  To  get  about,  eat  properly  and  care  for 
themselves  (realize  that  they  can  still  be  inde¬ 
pendent  individuals,  not  spend  their  time  in 
rocking  chairs) ; 

2.  To  read  and  write  by  new  methods — 
braille  and  typing — (first  step  in  gaining  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  can  still  carry  on); 

3.  To  engage  in  planned  simple  crafts  with 
oral  instruction  (realize  that  they  still  can 
do  many  things  with  skills  developed  through 
sight).  After  they  have  reached  this  goal  of 
pre-conditioning,  then  they  are  ready  for  di¬ 
rect  vocational  counselling,  training  and 
placement. 

II.  Through  what  facilities  is  pre-condi¬ 
tioning  given? 

For  the  majority — through  a  home  teach¬ 
ing  program — one  well  set  up  and  manned 
by  qualified  home  teachers.  Not  by  a  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  set-up.  Use  the  agency 


that  has  responsibility  for  home  teaching. 
This  agency  can  take  on  a  pupil  referred  by 
its  vocational  rehabilitation  worker  just  as  it 
does  for  all  other  referring  agencies.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  conferences  with  the  home  teacher 
be  held  from  time  to  time  and  that  the  home 
teacher  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
development  and  interests  of  the  individual 
with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counsellor 
and  know  when  the  counsellor  should  come 
into  the  picture.  What  I  have  outlined  above 
is  just  what  the  home  teacher  is  doing  in  her 
day  by  day  work,  although  it  is  true  that  this 
is  often  directed  toward  another  objective  than 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

For  some — especially  those  who  have  at¬ 
tended  schools  for  the  blind  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions — a  training  center  or 
workshop  set  up  for  training,  will  be  the  an¬ 
swer.  It  is  necessary  to  choose  a  center 
where  instructors  have  a  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  employee  relationships — training  in 
work  habits — as  well  as  ability  to  develop 
manual  dexterity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  sheltered  workshop. 
This  is  too  often  a  place  where  blind  people 
are  herded  together — to  eat,  sleep,  find  rec¬ 
reation,  and  work  at  something  with  little 
attention  paid  to  maximum  ability,  work 
habits  or  the  potentialities  of  the  individual. 
The  whole  psychology  of  such  a  shop  is  bad 
and  it  should  be  a  last  resort  and  then  called 
a  home  for  the  blind — not  a  workshop. 

A  workshop  which  employs  blind  persons 
and  is  run  on  a  business-like  basis  scaled  to 
the  ability  of  those  who  for  some  real  reason 
cannot  fit  into  private  industry  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  blind  person  lives  amid  normal 
conditions,  and  has  regular  work  hours,  a 
definite  basis  of  pay,  good  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  satisfaction  of  accomplishment  up 
to  his  maximum.  There  is  a  residue  of  blind 
persons  in  all  large  population  groups  who 
need  this  or  a  home  industry  program.  The 
workshop  is  not  a  part  of  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  program  set  up  as  such,  but  its 
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facilities  may  be  used  for  a  sort  of  pre-con¬ 
ditioning  for  work  opportunities,  and  for 
training.  The  actual  training  for  workshop 
employment  or  home  industry  can  well  come 
under  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
The  work  program  belongs  to  a  service  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  blind.  The  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  workers  should  prefer  persons 
who  have  work  potentialities  but  who  do 
not  fit  into  industry  and  should  accept  re¬ 
ferrals  of  those  who  have  developed  abilitv 
and  may  now  have  become  possible  candi¬ 
dates  for  specialized  training  and  placement. 

III.  What  is  the  relationship  between  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  and  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  for  the  blind: 

Qt  course,  in  the  State  of  Washington  it  is 
simplified  to  the  relationship  between  the 
various  services  within  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  since  all  public  agency  responsibility 
for  all  services  for  the  blind  is  in  one  divi¬ 
sion.  To  take  a  glance  at  these  services,  they 
include : 

A.  Public  assistance  to  the  needy  blind  (fi¬ 
nancial  aid — now  averaging  $60  per 
blind  person) 

B.  Prevention  of  blindness 

C.  Eve  surgerv  and  treatment 

D.  Home  teaching  service 

E.  A  training  center  for  pre-conditioning 
or  for  those  who  cannot  fit  into  in¬ 
dustry 

F.  A  home  industry  program 

G.  Vocational  rehabilitation,  including 
counselling,  training,  placement  and 
follow-up  supervision  as  needed  (also 
physical  restoration  for  those  accepted 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  considera¬ 
tion).  In  this  are  included  vending 
stands  and  small  business  opportunities, 
etc. 

H.  Distribution  of  Talking  Book  machines 

I.  Cooperative  service  in  preparing  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents  for  the  children’s 
attendance  at  the  school  for  the  blind. 


and  vocational  counselling  at  the 
school  for  the  blind 

J.  Working  with  the  parents  of  pre-school 
blind  children 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  not  all  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  are  within  one  agency,  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  the  closest  cooperation  so  that  ef¬ 
forts  will  not  be  duplicated  and  there  will  not 
be  gaps  in  helping  the  blind  person  to  develop 
the  ability'  to  derive  maximum  satisfaction 
from  life. 

Having  all  services  within  one  agency  ef¬ 
fects  a  financial  saving.  Example — one  eye 
examination  serves  for  Assistance  to  the 
Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Talking 
Books  and  Home  Teaching.  One  general 
physical  examination  serves  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Home  Teaching.  The  left 
hand  knows  what  the  right  hand  is  doing 
and  what  it  could  and  should  do.  If  financial 
help  is  needed  while  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  training  is  being  received,  and  the  per¬ 
son  is  eligible  for,  or  receiving  assistance  to 
the  blind,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  care 
for  any  additional  financial  need.  If  special 
eve  care  is  needed,  the  care  is  there  whether 
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the  difficulty  is  a  vocational  handicap  or  not 
and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  worker  is  a 
part  of  the  division  that  gives  these  services. 
The  supervisor  of  home  teaching  and  the 
supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation  are  in 
adjoining  offices  and  the  case  records  are 
available  to  both,  and  so  it  goes. 

Life  is  not  so  complex  for  such  an  agency 
— for  cooperation  in  getting  all  services  to  the 
blind  person  as  needed  is  brought  about  very 
largely  by  coordination  within  the  agency.  No 
time  is  taken  up  by  duplication.  Blind  people 
like  it,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  being  submerged, 
because  the  blind  are  such  a  small  percentage 
in  any  general  picture. 

IV.  An  eye  surgery  and  treatment  service 
is  important  because  one  definite  rule  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  is,  “Never  train  around 
a  disability  if  the  disability  can  be  removed, 
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wholly  or  partially.”  In  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  the  eye  examination  which 
includes  a  complete  examination  and  report, 
with  recommendations  for  care,  and  prog¬ 
nosis  is  of  utmost  importance.  Careful  review 
by  a  consulting  ophthalmologist  is  the  first 
step  following  the  receipt  of  application  ma¬ 
terial.  Why  counsel  and  plan  with  a  blind 
man  if  eye  surgery  will  make  him  a  seeing 
man:  If  that  is  possible  then  that  is  the  next 
step.  Eye  surgery  does  not  usually  require 
a  span  of  months  to  determine  results.  Suc¬ 
cess  sends  him  back  to  his  previous  work;  or 
he  may  need  vocational  rehabilitation  train¬ 
ing,  but  not  as  a  blind  person.  If  so,  he  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  state’s  general  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  department. 

To  summarize  a  few  points: 

A.  Pre-conditioning  is  a  first  step  in  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  for  many  blind 
persons 

B.  An  agency  which  has  responsibility  for 
services  for  the  blind  should  be  equipped 
to  afford  adequate  pre-conditioning 
looking  toward  vocational  rehabilitation 

C.  Agency  cooperation  is  necessary  if  more 
than  one  agency  is  serving  the  blind 
person 

D.  The  person  must  not  remain  a  blind 
person  if  through  present  day  eye  sur¬ 
gery  he  can  be  transformed  into  a  see¬ 
ing  person. 

As  Helen  Keller  has  said: 

“It  is  good  to  give  the  blind  a  living; 

It  is  better  still  to  give  them  a  life  worth 
living. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  infirmitv  that  causes 
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unhappiness, 

As  a  useless,  dependent  existence.” 


CHESS  AND  CHECKER 
TOURNAMENT 

The  Associated  Blind  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  arranging  a  chess  and  checker 
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tournament  in  conjunction  with  its  annual 
exposition  and  sale,  which  will  again  be  held 
this  year  at  the  71st  Regiment  Armory,  34 
Street  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
from  November  1  through  November  7. 

Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  daily  to  the 
winner  of  each  session,  and  on  Sunday,  No¬ 
vember  7,  the  week’s  champion  will  be 
matched  with  a  seeing  professional  player. 

Those  within  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  who  consider  themselves  proficient  in 
either  chess  or  checkers,  and  wish  to  enter 
these  tournaments,  should  write  to  The  As¬ 
sociated  Blind,  Inc.,  254  West  54  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  immediately.  Only  those  who 
are  totally  blind  will  be  considered. 


WESTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind  is  to  be  held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  in 
Seattle,  probably  beginning  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  or  evening,  August  22,  and  lasting 
through  Wednesday  noon,  August  25. 

Visitors  are  most  cordially  invited  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  home  teachers  and  other  workers 
for  the  blind  from  the  middle  and  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  would  find  the 
conference  most  educational  and  interesting. 
Anyone  wishing  to  become  an  associate 
member  may  do  so  by  paying  the  $2.00  an¬ 
nual  dues,  and  will  then  receive  the  Minutes 
and  other  conference  publications. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  to  be 
one  of  the  speakers  and  Miss  Evelyn  McKay 
may  possibly  be  able  to  attend.  Miss  Pearl 
Wanamaker,  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  for  the  state  of  Washington,  is  to  be 
guest  speaker  at  the  banquet. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information  re¬ 
garding  the  conference  should  write  to  Miss 
Mary  Melvin,  Conference  Chairman,  230 
East  Sprague  Avenue,  Spokane,  Washington. 


ORIENT  ATION-Ot'TDOOR  TRAVEL  AT 
THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIGHTHOUSE 

MAURICE  CASE 


The  impact  of  orientation-outdoor  travel 
for  blind  persons,  as  developed  by  the  military 
rehabilitation  services,  has  probably  been  felt 
to  some  extent  in  most  agencies  which  have 
home  teaching  and  training  programs.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  us  working  in  the  field  have 
accepted  with  considerable  appreciation  the 
more  objective  approach,  the  better  organized 
skills  and  techniques  which  seem  to  have  en¬ 
abled  blinded  servicemen  to  travel  alone  out¬ 
doors  more  safely — a  progressive  development 
in  attacking  restrictive  and  dependent  move¬ 
ment  which  makes  blindness  such  a  disabling 
handicap,  physically  and  psychologically. 

Here  at  the  Lighthouse  in  New  York  City', 
we  were  genuinely  enthusiastic  about  what 
we  had  read  and  heard  concerning  the  new 
methods  and  procedures.  Following  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  A.A.W.B.  Convention,  we  sent  one 
of  our  home  teachers  to  Baltimore  to  take  the 
special  course  in  orientation-foot  travel,  given 
bv  Mr.  Richard  Hoover  of  the  Maryland 
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School  for  the  Blind.  Later,  we  organized  a 
course  at  the  Lighthouse  so  that  all  of  our 
eleven  home  teachers  would  have  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  methods  and  techniques  in 
teaching  orientation-travel. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  some  question 
about  the  extent  of  applicability  to  the  more 
than  4,000  clients  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  While  our  clients  might  be 
generally  comparable  to  other  agency  clients 
in  large  cities,  there  were  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  when  they  were  compared  with  the 

Mr.  Maurice  Case  is  Case  Work  Supervisor  for  the  New 
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servicemen  groups  for  whom  this  type  of  ori¬ 
entation-travel  had  been  developed.  There 
was  early  agreement  that  the  basic  principles 
and  goals  were  sound,  where  applicable;  but 
that  our  undifferentiated  case  load  did  not 
contain  too  many  blind  persons  who  could 
or  should  travel  alone  outdoors  in  New  York 
City\ 

Concerned  with  our  agency,  community, 
and  personal  responsibility,  we  tried  to  set  up 
some  standards  to  help  us  determine  when 
to  apply  this  more  scientific  know-how  of 
outdoor  travel  for  the  blind.  Before  listing 
these  standards,  I  should  like  to  record  some 
clarifying  definitions  which  came  out  of  our 
group  conferences.  These  clarifications  di- 
rectlv  conditioned  our  standards,  and,  as  vou 
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will  see.  took  us  from  generalizing  theory  to 
more  specific  practical  reality'. 

Clarification  i.  A  blind  person.  Who,  in  this 
work,  has  not  been  concerned  about  the  con¬ 
fusion  because  of  the  partially  sighted,  legally 
blind  persons,  who  consider  themselves,  and 
are  considered,  visually  handicapped — not 
blind.  In  our  discussions,  blind  specifically 
meant  persons  without  any  sight  or,  at  best, 
faulty'  non-useful  light  perception. 

Clarification  2.  Outdoor  travel  alone.  It  was 
quickly'  evident  that  this  phrase  had  special 
meaning  here.  The  following  case  examples 
point  this  up.  Mr.  G.  is  a  blind  minister  who 

“travels  alone”  all  over  the  country.  Actually, 
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Mr.  G.  is  almost  completely  helpless  even 
traveling  indoors.  Here  is  how  he  travels 
home  from  the  Lighthouse.  The  teacher  takes 
him,  cane  in  hand  to  the  elevator;  the  elevator 
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man  to  the  outside;  there  a  passerby  takes  him 
to  the  subway  entrance;  and  so  on.  until  some¬ 
one  escorts  him  to  his  own  door.  On  the  other 
hand,  young  Mr.  A.,  superior  physically  and 
intellectually,  disdains  to  use  even  a  cane,  and 
refuses  any  assistance;  cautiously,  glidingly, 
he  makes  his  way  about  alone.  These  repre¬ 
sent  extremes.  Somewhere  between  them  is 
relatively  safe,  sensible,  independent  outdoor 
travel. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  travelling  alone  in 
New  York  City,  a  blind  person  had  to  accept 
considerable  sighted  assistance,  especially  in 
getting  across  most  streets.  It  was  brought  out 
also,  that  travelling  alone  frequendy  meant 
travelling  fixed  routes — from  home  to  office, 
and  back;  to  recreation,  to  friends,  and  so  on. 
Summing  up,  by  travel  alone,  we  meant  trav¬ 
elling  alone  and  accepting  necessary  assist¬ 
ance  at  dangerous  crossings,  obstacles, 
crowded  transportation  stations  and  plat¬ 
forms:  and  whenever  the  blind  person  became 
confused  or  lost  his  sense  of  direction. 

Clarification  3.  Since  a  blind  person  travel¬ 
ling  alone  frequentiv  needed  to  ask  for  assist¬ 
ance.  it  was  more  difficult  and  not  desirable 
for  a  blind  woman  to  travel  alone,  particularly 
in  certain  neighborhoods  and  after  reasonable 
hours. 

Clarification  4.  New  York  City.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  and  conclusions  related  primarily  to 
our  agency  and  to  the  largest,  most  bustling, 
jostling,  traffic-i ammed.  transportation-packed 
citv  in  the  world,  where  so  many  people  con¬ 
centrate  on  just  rushing. 

Clarification  5.  Many  of  the  specific  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  orientation-travel  program  have 
been  utilized  bv  individual  home  teachers  for 
vears.  However,  there  has  been  little  organi- 
zation  and  integration  of  these  skills  and  tech- 
niques,  learned  through  personal  experience 
and  haphazard  exchange  between  individuals. 

The  following  standards  were  set  up  to 
guide  us  in  deciding  whether  a  particular 
blind  person  should  be  encouraged  and  taught 
to  travel  alone  in  New  York  Citv: 
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Physical 

a.  General  good  health  and  feeling  of  well¬ 
being;  this  was  felt  to  be  important  in 
relation  to  necessarv  alertness  and  con- 
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centration 

b.  Adequate  hearing  and  aural  obstacle 
detection 

c. ’  Good  muscular  co-ordination  and  mus¬ 

cular  memory 

d.  A  good  sense  of  balance 

e.  A  good  sense  of  direction 

f.  Good  olfactory',  and  tactile  senses 

Mental  and  Psychological 

a.  Alertness 

b.  Quick  thinking 

c.  Abilitv  to  concentrate  and  sustain  atten- 
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tion 

d.  An  objective  attitude  toward  accepting 
reasonable  necessary  assistance 

e.  A  need  and  desire  to  travel  alone 

f.  Understanding  and  acceptance  bv  the 
familv 

j 

Obviouslv,  the  preceding  qualifications  are 
not  mutuallv  exclusive,  nor  are  thev  listed  in 
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the  order  of  their  importance.  Thev  have  al¬ 
ready  proved  to  be  most  helpful  in  deciding 
about  several  direct  requests  for  outdoor  ori¬ 
entation-travel  training.  As  we  considered 
these  requests  (incidentally,  the  first  three 
were  from  women),  we  could  not  help  but 
think  of:  blind  Mrs.  M..  run  down  and  se¬ 
verely  injured  by  a  hit-run  car;  Miss  R.  and 
her  guide  dog,  knocked  over  bv  a  taxi:  Mr.  S., 
knocked  out  when  his  head  struck  the  cross¬ 
bar  of  a  low-hanging  awning;  Mr.  P..  who 
tripped  over  a  set-down  valise  and  wound  up 
on  the  subway  tracks,  and  many  other  such 
accidents.  Of  the  blind  home  teachers  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  a  few  are  like  Mr.  A. 
in  clarification  2.  who  need  to  continually  risk 
their  physical  necks  to  meet  their  psychologi¬ 
cal  needs.  Some,  usually  older  teachers,  point 
out  with  some  justification,  that  relativelv 
few  blind  home  teachers  themselves  can  travel 
alone,  and  that  we  had  best  keep  away  from 
such  things  as  outdoor  travel  alone. 
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We  did  emphasize  that  no  one  should  min¬ 
imize  the  worth-while  contribution  of  orienta¬ 
tion-travel  in  focusing  attention  on  that  aspect 
of  blindness  which  so  directly  makes  a  person¬ 
ality  dependent.  More  power  to  those  blind 
people  who  have  the  will  and  the  courage. 
One  of  our  very  capable  home  teachers 
summed  it  up  succinctly  and  realistically:  “I 
know  I  can  travel  alone.  I  won’t  sit  home  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  a  guide.  However,  I  am 
totally  blind,  this  is  New  York  City,  and  I 
have  had  my  narrow  escapes.  I  much  prefer  to 
travel  with  a  guide,  even  if  I  have  to  wait  a 
little  for  the  accommodation.” 


NEW  MEMBER  COMES  TO 
FOUNDATION 

Miss  Annette  Dinsmore  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Foundation  as  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  She 
comes  to  us  from  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
was  supervisor  of  home  teaching.  Before 
losing  her  sight,  she  had  been  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf,  so  has  had  experience  in  work  with 
the  deaf  as  well  as  in  work  with  the  blind 
and  in  social  service.  This  background  pro¬ 
vides  an  unusual  combination  which  well 


qualifies  her  for  the  service  which  she  is  now 
undertaking. 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME 
TEACHERS  TO  MEET  IN  HARTFORD 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  selection  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  for  the  Twelfth  Biennial  Con¬ 
vention  of  this  organization. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Bond, 
in  Hartford,  and  the  convention  will  open 
on  Friday  evening,  October  8,  and  adjourn  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  io. 

Those  planning  to  attend  are  urged  to  make 
an  early  hotel  reservation,  which  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Griffith  R.  Davies,  Man¬ 
ager.  The  hotel  can  furnish  accommodations 


at  the  following  prices: 

Single  room,  without  bath . $3.75 

Single  room,  with  bath ....  $4.50  and  $5.00 

Double  room,  without  bath . $5*50 

Double  room,  with  bath . $8.00 


Inquiries  concerning  the  Conference  may 
be  made  of  the  secretary,  Alfred  Allen, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Program  details  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 


HARRY  S.  GRADLE  HONORED 

The  first  Pan-American  medal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Harry  S.  Gradle,  out¬ 
standing  Chicago  ophthalmologist.  The  award 
was  made  in  Havana,  Cuba,  during  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  of 
which  Dr.  Gradle  was  the  first  president. 

Given  in  absentia,  the  award  was  conferred 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Gradle’s  contributions 
toward  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Dr. 
Gradle  addressed  the  thirty-fourth  biennial 
convention  of  the  A.A.I.B.  on  this  subject 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  in  1938. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Creative  and  Mental  Growth:  A  Textbook 
on  Art  Education.  By  Viktor  Lowenfeld, 
286  pp.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  $4.50. 

The  close  correlation  between  a  child’s 
creative  activity  and  his  mental  growth  and 
physical  coordination  is  vividly  emphasized 
and  charted  with  superb  illustrations  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Viktor  Lowenfeld’s  most  recent  book, 
Creative  and  Mental  Growth.  The  value  of 
this  factor  in  education  is  developed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lowenfeld  in  two  very  practical  ways. 
First,  it  is  a  means  of  analysis  of  a  normal 
pupil’s  stages  of  mental  growth,  providing  a 
highly  sensitive  indicator  of  divergence  from 
the  normal,  and  of  the  direction  of  the 
divergence.  It  is,  further,  a  most  effective 
means  of  stimulating  the  child’s  general  edu¬ 
cation,  of  correcting  deficiencies  and  com¬ 
pensating  for  handicaps  such  as  blindness. 
His  conclusions  and  methods  are  drawn  from 
the  organized  experience  of  a  lifetime  spent 
in  the  education  of  both  normal  and  handi¬ 
capped  children  of  all  age  groups.  His 
thoroughness,  his  sympathy  and  insight,  and 
a  careful  scientific  method  of  analysing  an 
enormous  number  of  pupils’  works  and  the 
observations  of  other  educators,  give  his  work 
an  inherent  authority.  By  gathering,  analysing 
and  organizing  the  drawings  of  normal  chil¬ 
dren,  followed  through  their  entire  formative 
period,  and  by  contrasting  with  these  the 
drawings  and  sculptures  of  mentally  and 
physically  abnormal  children,  he  has  charted 
both  the  stages  of  growth,  and  deviations,  in 
a  thorough  and  useful  text  for  the  educator. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  book,  the  dis¬ 


tinction  is  made  between  active  and  passive 
knowledge.  He  points  out  that  a  large  part 
of  the  process  of  educating  is  to  balance  these 
two,  and  that  the  ordinary  classroom  task  is 
to  stimulate  the  child  into  converting  his 
ever-growing  passive  knowledge  into  the 
active  state.  The  further  advanced  the  child’s 
passive  knowledge  is,  without  corresponding 
active  achievement,  the  more  marked  becomes 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  frustration  in  the 
child,  to  the  detriment  of  his  personality. 
Such  frustration  and  the  resultant  lack  of 
self-confidence  is  a  problem  particularly 
critical  in  the  case  of  the  handicapped,  as  this 
state  tends  to  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
classroom  problem  to  the  child’s  relationship 
with  his  general  environment  and  activities 
in  that  environment,  so  that  he  withdraws 
and  may  become  socially  maladjusted  to  a 
pathological  degree.  This  aspect  of  educa¬ 
tion,  attention  to  the  child’s  growth  as  a 
well-adjusted  person,  is  one  often  neglected 
and  one  Professor  Lowenfeld  is  much  con¬ 
cerned  with. 

In  the  body  of  the  book  he  describes  and 
defines  each  of  the  normal  stages  of  growth 
from  scribbling  and  the  essentially  subjective 
outlook  of  the  young  child  to  the  “realism” 
of  the  more  objective  outlook  of  the  adoles¬ 
cent,  tracing  the  emergence  of  two  basic  types 
— the  visual  and  the  haptic. 

The  scribbling  stage  is  characterized  by 
the  natural  lack  of  correlation  of  body  move¬ 
ment  with  visual  experience.  The  child  is 
interested  merely  in  the  kinesthetic  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  accomplishment  in  find¬ 
ing  that  it  can  make  marks.  This  stage 
normally  is  manifested  in  the  two-to-four 
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year  age  bracket.  When  the  scribbling  begins 
to  take  on  form  in  controlled  repetitions  and 
the  child  goes  even  further  to  name  the 
scribbles,  he  is  ready  for  the  next  stage. 

From  four  to  six  years,  a  relationship  with 
reality  will  begin  to  be  manifest.  Significant 
symbols,  such  as  circular  motion  for  head  and 
longitudinal  motion  for  arms  or  legs  in  a 
functional  relationship,  are  a  first  primitive 
gesture  toward  realism  and  a  beginning  in 
the  conscious  creation  of  form.  In  this  stage, 
which  Professor  Lowenfeld  calls  pre¬ 
schematic,  no  fixed  symbol  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  The  child  searches  constantly,  with 
great  variety  of  form-symbols  representing 
one  and  the  same  object.  The  awakening 
experience  of  self  markedly  influences  the 
complexity  of  these  symbols.  The  proper 
task  of  the  educator  in  this  stage  is  to 
stimulate  the  child  to  enrich  his  experience — 
but  in  the  child’s  own  manner  of  drawing — 
not  to  try  to  advance  the  child  prematurely 
into  the  next  stage,  or  toward  more  objective 
realism. 

From  seven  to  nine  years,  the  child  begins 
to  establish  fixed  symbols  which  he  repeats 
whenever  called  upon  to  draw,  for  example, 
a  man  or  a  tree.  Representation  at  this  point 
is  still  in  terms  of  geometric  lines.  Visual 
appearances  of  things  influence  the  drawings 
only  to  a  limited  degree.  The  child  draws 
subjectively,  self-confidently,  from  images  in 
his  own  mind,  with  no  inclination  to  look  at 
an  object  as  a  model,  even  if  the  object  stands 
before  the  child.  There  is  no  discrepancy  to 
the  child  when,  for  example,  in  drawing  a 
house  on  a  hilltop,  the  house  is  drawn  on  a 
horizontal  base  line,  some  part  of  which  rests 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Thus  the  relationship 
of  house  to  hill  is  expressed  by  a  symbolical 
rather  than  a  visual  connection.  Another 
characteristic  of  this  period  is  that  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  size,  or  other  deviations  in  the  schema 
are  used  by  the  child  to  symbolize  various 
activities  or  experiences.  So,  asked  to  draw 
“Searching  for  the  Lost  Pencil,”  the  child 


will  normally  exaggerate  the  arms  and  the 
hands  of  its  otherwise  fixed  symbol,  because 
these  express  to  him  the  most  important  body 
sensations  of  the  act  of  groping.  A  similar 
approach,  that  of  value  relationships  rather 
than  visual  relationships,  characterizes  the 
child’s  drawing  of  space  concepts  during  this 
period.  For  this  reason,  size,  color,  or  other 
means  of  emphasis  is  not  determined  by 
visual  perspective,  but  by  subjective  value 
judgments  in  any  particular  experience. 
Likewise,  arrangement  of  parts  is  non-visual. 
A  head  is  likely  to  be  drawn  with  both 
profile  and  front  view  intermingled,  or  en¬ 
vironment  shown  in  mingled  plan  and 
elevation,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most 
characteristic  view  of  individual  parts  is 
shown  to  the  best  advantage — so  a  table  is 
drawn  with  the  top  in  plan  view  and  the 
legs  in  elevation.  X-ray  pictures  are  another 
example  of  this  approach. 

Dawning  realism  characterizes  the  “gang” 
age,  from  nine  to  eleven  years;  pseudo¬ 
realism,  the  stage  of  reasoning — eleven  to 
thirteen  years.  In  the  latter  stage  there  begins 
to  emerge  a  marked  distinction  of  two  types 
of  mind,  the  haptic  and  the  visual. 

The  haptic  individual  is  characteristically 
subjective  in  his  approach,  even  when  a  high 
degree  of  objective  realism  is  attained  in  his 
drawings.  He  tends  to  express  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  terms  of  internal  personal  reactions, 
as  if  he  were  involved  as  a  participant  in 
the  scene. 

The  much  more  common  visual-minded 
individual  tends  to  draw  an  object  or  ex¬ 
perience  as  if  he  were  a  spectator,  even  when 
he  himself  is  the  object,  or  the  participant 
in  an  event  given  him  to  draw. 

In  a  typical  example,  the  subject  given  to 
a  group  of  children  to  draw  was  the  incident 
of  Moses  striking  the  rock  for  water  in  the 
desert.  Two  photographs  in  the  book  vividly 
show  the  difference  in  approach  of  a 
haptically  minded  child  and  a  visually 
minded  child.  The  former  depicted  only 
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Moses,  showing  his  emotions  and  vehemence 
of  action.  The  latter  expressed  the  event  as 
a  spectacle,  showing  the  desert,  many  people, 
with  Moses  being  but  a  tiny  part  of  the 
whole  scene. 

The  “perspective”  of  the  haptic  type  tends 
to  be  based  on  emotional  or  intellectual  value 
judgments,  the  dominant  values  being  empha¬ 
sized  by  size,  color  or  arrangement.  The 
visual  type  sizes,  colors,  and  arranges  things 
as  they  appear  optically  in  space,  regardless 
of  their  value-relationship. 

Because  most  persons,  and  therefore  most 
teachers,  are  visual-minded  and  tend  to  re¬ 
gard  optical  judgments  as  the  norm,  the 
haptic  is  often  misunderstood  as  retarded 
or  as  “untalented”  when  his  drawings  ignore 
visual  relationships.  This  misunderstanding 
Professor  Lowenfeld  deplores,  and  shows 
that  in  his  own  direction  the  haptic  individual 
continues  to  develop  when  permitted  to  real¬ 
ize  the  validity  of  his  own  approach. 

This  investigation  of  the  character  and 
methods  of  the  haptic  individual  is  of  especial 
interest  in  dealing  with  blind  children,  as  by 
necessity  they  must  largely  rely  on  haptic 
experience  and  methods  of  creating  because 
of  their  handicap. 

The  final  growth  stage  treated  in  Professor 
Lowenfeld’s  book  is  that  of  the  adolescent, 
which  he  characterizes  as  “the  period  of 
decision,”  when  the  child,  wavering  between 
his  earlier  self-confident  subjectivistic  creative¬ 
ness,  and  his  growing  objectivistic  realism  is 
in  a  state  of 'flux  which  will  determine  his 
outlook,  probably  for  life.  He  may  at  this 
critical  time,  wrongly  taught,  abandon  all 
further  creative  effort,  to  the  serious  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  personality. 

In  the  chapter,  “Abnormal  Trends  as  Seen 
in  Creative  Activity,”  Professor  Lowenfeld 
treats  the  question  of  handicapped  children 
under  four  headings:  emotional,  mental, 
physical  and  social.  He  points  out,  first  of  all, 
that  the  worst  effect  of  a  handicap  on  the 
individual  is  the  cutting  off  from  part  of  his 


environment,  with  resultant  feelings  of  isola¬ 
tion  and  of  inferiority.  He  emphasizes  again 
that  an  analysis  of  creative  activity  supplies 
an  accurate  index  of  the  type  and  extent  of 
deficiency.  Even  more  important,  creative 
activity  provides,  as  his  case  histories  show, 
a  remarkably  effective  remedy  in  all  four 
types  of  handicaps.  He  stresses  the  necessity 
of  treating  each  individual  in  his  own  charac¬ 
teristic  growth  stage  or  abnormality  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  child’s  own  characteristic 
method  of  judgment  is  validated  and  en¬ 
couraged — not  overridden  by  the  adult 
method  of  the  teacher  or  by  that  of  a  foreign 
stage  of  growth.  In  the  case  of  visual  handi¬ 
caps,  whether  weak-sightedness,  blindness,  or 
deaf-blindness,  his  method  of  specific  educa¬ 
tional  stimulation  is  well  illustrated  in  typical 
case  histories.  He  warns  specifically  at  the 
outset  against  any  technique  by  which  the 
blind  child’s  work  is  judged  from  an  optical 
viewpoint,  and  by  which  his  own  necessarily 
haptic  experience  of  self  and  environment 
are  invalidated.  It  is  wrong  to  try  to  “optify” 
the  child’s  manner  of  thinking,  or  attempt 
by  familiarizing  him  verbally  with  visual 
impressions  to  remove  any  inhibitions  speci¬ 
fically  caused  by  lack  of  sight.  He  deplores 
the  widespread  fact  that  the  “seeing  tastes” 
of  physically  normal  educators  are  deter¬ 
mining  the  way  of  expression  and  production 
of  the  blind,  and  points  out  that  “the  most 
primitive  creative  work  born  in  the  mind 
of  the  blind  person  himself,  and  produced 
with  his  own  hands  is  of  greater  value  than 
the  mose  effective  imitation.” 

In  the  case  history  of  a  congenitally  deaf- 
blind  child,  an  eleven-year-old  girl,  illustrated 
by  a  remarkable  series  of  photographs,  his 
method  is  well  shown.  Speaking  only  when 
forced  to,  extremely  limited  in  expression,  the 
child  was  an  exceptionally  difficult  case. 
Through  modelling  with  clay,  with  carefully 
stimulated  and  progressive  experience,  first  of 
her  own  body,  her  condition  was  radically 
changed.  First  she  was  brought  to  modelling 
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herself  in  a  sitting  position,  after  being  made 
to  experience  the  act  of  sitting  repeatedly 
before  modelling.  The  figure  was  extremely 
primitive,  being  made  up  merely  of  rolls  of 
clay  representing  two  legs,  body,  two  arms, 
and  a  blob  for  the  head.  The  “legs"  were  at 
right  angles  to  the  body,  representing  sitting. 
In  the  next  lesson  an  apple  was  put  into 
her  hand  and  she  was  made  to  grasp  it.  The 
performance  was  repeated  several  times. 
Given  clay,  she  now  modelled  the  seated 
figure  with  hands,  which  she  had  been 
stimulated  to  be  conscious  of  by  the  act  of 
grasping  the  apple.  Step  by  step  through 
similar  simple  experiences,  she  was  made 
aware  of  her  facial  features,  body  and  limbs, 
progressing  eventually  to  their  manner  of 
functioning.  For  instance,  elbows  and  knees 
were  made  the  point  of  some  illustrative  ex¬ 
perience  to  get  her  to  recognize  their  existence, 
placing,  and  manner  of  functioning  in  her 
model.  In  two  weeks  the  child  had  advanced 
from  a  quasi-lethargic  state  to  one  of  general 
excitement  over  progress,  not  alone  in  model¬ 
ling,  but  in  all  her  activities.  She  began  speak¬ 
ing  spontaneously  with  Professor  Lowenfeld 
and  her  tutor.  In  four  weeks  she  was  com¬ 
municating  spontaneously  with  other  children 
and  her  ability  to  speak  developed  rapidly 
since  it  was  carried  by  a  released  desire  for 
contact  with  her  environment. 

In  the  case  of  the  partially  sighted,  a  new 
factor  is  introduced  because  the  remnant  of 
sight  acts  as  a  blessing  to  the  visual  type  of 
mind,  but  is  a  disturbance  to  the  hapticallv 
minded  individual.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  method  of  production  and  the  process  of 
educating  are  necessarily  haptic,  or  at  least 
synthetic,  that  is,  constructed  out  of  separate, 
partial  impressions.  The  important  achieve¬ 
ment  that  creative  activities  make  possible  to 
the  blind  and  partially  blind  is  the  organizing 
of  a  whole,  an  experience  otherwise  denied 
them  by  their  handicaps,  and  contributing 
greatly  to  their  self-confidence  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  contact  with  environment. 


In  conclusion,  the  approach  to  the  neces¬ 
sarily  subjective  experience  of  life  by  the 
blind,  in  the  process  of  education,  calls  for  a 
greater  sympathy,  understanding,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  subjective  processes  and  of  subjective 
methods  of  education  than  in  the  teaching  of 
the  normal  child.  For  the  teacher  in  general, 
and  the  teacher  of  handicapped  children  in 
particular,  Professor  Lowenfeld’s  book  pro¬ 
vides  an  extremely  well-organized  textbook. 
The  analyses,  the  outlines  of  procedure,  the 
progress  charts,  the  lists  of  suggested  subjects 
for  specific  stages  of  growth  and  typical 
deviations,  and  for  the  correction  of  abnormal 
states,  make  it  a  most  practical  aid  in  class¬ 
room  teaching.  The  illustrations  by  children 
of  the  various  age  groups  and  types  of 
abnormalcy  demonstrate  in  a  striking  manner 
Professor  Lowenfeld's  method  and  results. 

In  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  the  book  is  such 
a  superb  analysis  and  organization  of  the 
psychology  of  the  creative  process  and  the 
practical  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  in  the 
development  of  normal  and  handicapped 
children,  that  it  warrants  reading  by  all  par¬ 
ents,  as  well  as  all  teachers. 

From  the  standpoint  of  art  education  and 
aesthetic  development,  the  book  is  a  “must” 
for  teachers  of  art;  and  artists  too  will  find 
it  throwing  much  new  and  helpful  light  on 
the  creative  process. 

— Robert  Amendola 


The  Ocular  Manifestations  of  Vitamin 
Deficiencies.  By  Arthur  M.  Yudkin,  M.D. 
Pamphlet — 10  pp.  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Yudkin’s  paper  is  a  most  welcome  and 
timely  addition  to  our  medical  and  profes¬ 
sional  literature.  First  of  all,  it  points  up  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  nu¬ 
trition  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of  the 
body  and  to  the  health  of  the  individual. 
Secondly,  it  is  a  technical  analysis  of  nu- 
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tritional  deficiencies  as  they  relate  to  good 
health  and,  indirectly,  to  good  eyesight.  The 
author  explains  that  patients  exhibiting  eye 
pathology  may  be  suffering  from  vitamin  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  require  not  only  advice  as  to 
change  of  diet,  but  prompt  and  adequate 
vitamin  therapy  to  correct  such  deficiencies. 
Dr.  Yudkin  qualifies  these  facts  with  technical 
data  concerning  specific  ocular  manifestations 
which  have  been  cured  by  adding  Vitamin  B 
complex  to  the  diet. 

Vitamin  A,  too,  assumes  an  important  role 
in  the  physiology  of  vision.  Investigations 
have  indicated  that  ocular  distress,  such  as 
severe  burning  and  itching,  and  excessive 
dryness  of  the  eyes  in  malnourished  patients, 
may  be  alleviated  by  giving  large  quantities 
of  Vitamin  A. 

Night  blindness,  a  symptom  which  has 
been  found  in  a  number  of  eye  diseases,  prin¬ 
cipally  retinitis  pigmentosa,  has,  according  to 
some  patients,  been  alleviated  by  means  of 
vitamin  therapy,  but  clinical  investigations  do 
not  corroborate  this  claim.  The  author  states 
further,  however,  that  although  this  condition 
is  not  definitely  due  to  a  vitamin  deficiency, 
the  patient  should  receive  the  benefit  of  vita¬ 
min  therapy  either  for  its  specific  effect  or  as 
a  supplement  to  other  treatment. 

Dr.  Yudkin  tells  us  that  it  is  evident,  from 
the  practice  of  ophthalmology,  that  the  eye 
and  its  adjunct  parts  may  be  affected  when 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  subject  to  changes 
in  structure  and  function  as  a  result  of  im¬ 
proper  nutrition  and  hygiene.  The  ocular  le¬ 
sion  or  disturbance  is  to  be  treated  locally  with 
recognized  therapy,  and  simultaneously  it  is 
important  that  a  well  regulated  diet,  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  essentials,  be  utilized  if  a 
restoration  of  function  of  the  eye  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  On  the  other  hand,  when  changes  take 
place  in  the  tissue,  such  as  in  cases  of  optic 
atrophy  and  matured  cataracts,  no  complete 
restoration  to  normal  should  be  expected  by 
any  form  of  vitamin  therapy,  applied  extern¬ 
ally  or  internally. 


Since  this  paper  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
role  of  vitamin  therapy  in  ophthalmology,  it 
undoubtedly  will  provoke  much  discussion, 
this  being  a  topic  of  interest  in  professional 
circles.  Whether  or  not  these  findings  reflect 
definite  conclusions,  there  is  no  denving  that 
Dr.  Yudkin’s  paper  is  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  field. 

— Carmela  E.  Palermo 


DR.  NEWEL  PERRY  HONORED 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  have  chosen  as  the  recipient  of 
the  1948  award  (a  Gold  Medal  and  Scroll) 
Dr.  Newel  Perry,  of  Berkeley,  California, 
who  retired  recently  as  Director  of  Advanced 
Studies  in  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
with  which  school  he  had  been  associated 
continuously  since  his  first  appointment  in 
1911,  as  supervising  teacher  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  (at  which  time  the  school 
was  a  department  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind). 
The  award  will  be  presented  at  a  banquet  to 
be  held  on  Wednesdav,  Julv  14,  during  the 
week  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  (at  the 
Hotel  Lowrv,  July  12  through  Tulv  is). 

Dr.  Perrv  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  and  his  many  friends  will  be  happy 
to  know  of  the  honor  to  be  paid  him.  Any 
of  them  who  would  wish  to  be  present  for 
the  occasion  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

The  Outlook  has  received  this  news  just  as 
it  is  going  to  press,  but  a  later  issue  will  in¬ 
clude  additional  information  with  reference 
to  Dr.  Perry’s  manv  contributions  to  work  for 
the  blind.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Outlook  for  November,  1947. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Bathroom  Scales.  A  bathroom  scale  which 
lends  itself  to  adaptation  for  touch  reading 
has  finally  been  located,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  manufacturer  to 
supply  the  scale  dials  before  assembly  for 
embossing.  Known  as  the  Health-O-Meter,  it 
has  a  3V2  inch  dial  scaled  to  ioo  pounds. 
The  pointer  revolves  three  times  to  indicate 
a  weight  of  300  pounds.  The  dial  is  black, 
with  sharp,  white  figures  and  graduations, 
and  braille  dots  are  placed  at  each  five 
pounds,  double  dots  at  each  ten.  Zero  is  at 
six  o’clock  and  the  pointer  moves  clockwise. 
The  reading  does  not  change  as  weight  is 
shifted  on  the  platform,  so  that  one  can  easily 
crouch  to  read  the  indicator.  The  platform 
is  8J4  by  11  inches,  and  the  scale  is  11  by  16 
inches.  Heavy  cast  iron  body,  white  enamel 
finish.  Platform  covered  with  black  rubber. 
Hardened  steel  pivots  and  bearings.  Zero 
adjustment  knob  above  dial.  Will  be  shipped 
express  collect  on  receipt  of  payment. 
Shipping  weight,  24  lbs.  .  .  .  $13.75. 

Electric  Alarm  Clock.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  adapt  an  electric  alarm 
clock  for  touch  reading.  The  model  chosen 
was  a  General  Electric  unit  with  a  4V2  inch 
diameter,  housed  in  a  round  ivory  plastic  case. 
Dots  around  the  surrounding  bezel.  Alarm 
hand  on  same  axis  as  hour  and  minute  hands. 
Brown  face  with  white  markings.  Operates 
only  on  alternating  current — 60  cycles.  Post¬ 
paid  .  .  .  $4.00. 

Hand  Drill  Guide.  An  attachment  known 

as  a  vertical  drill  positioner  is  a  partial  solu- 

* 

tion  to  the  age-old  problem  of  holding  a 
hand  drill  straight.  This  consists  of  a  clamp 
which  holds  an  L-shaped  rod  above  the 


handle.  From  the  rod  a  ball  is  suspended  so 
as  to  barely  miss  the  end  of  the  stock.  If  the 
hand  is  held  so  that  the  ball  rests  inside,  one 
can  easily  determine  in  which  direction  the 
drill  leans.  Of  course,  as  drilling  proceeds,  the 
ball  swings  around,  but  after  each  half  dozen 
turns,  the  operator  stops  briefly  for  a  check. 
In  contests  between  blind  people  using  the 
positioner,  and  seeing  people  using  standard 
procedures,  the  results  were  tied.  This  kit  fits 
Miller  Falls  No.  94  hand  drills  or  the 
equivalent.  Postpaid  .  .  .  $1.50. 

Needle  Threaders.  The  Edwards  Needle 
Threader,  which  is  just  coming  out,  appears 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  like  to  do  fine 
sewing,  for  it  is  designed  to  take  the  needles 
which  are  too  fine  for  most  people  to  thread 
with  the  wire  loop  threaders.  Specifically,  it 
is  intended  for  needles  from  No.  9  to  No.  5. 
On  sizes  7,  8  and  9,  the  coarsest  thread  which 
should  be  used  is  No.  40,  and  thread  as  fine 
as  No.  80  has  been  used  satisfactorily.  On 
needles,  size  5  or  6,  from  24  to  40  thread 
may  be  used. 

The  threader  consists  of  a  small  plastic  case 
with  a  hole  in  the  front  of  the  top  edge,  so 
shaped  that  it  automatically  aligns  the  needle 
in  such  a  way  that  a  steel  hook,  operated  by 
a  metal  strip  protruding  from  the  back  edge 
of  the  threader,  may  be  pushed  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle  into  a  slotted  opening  on 
the  front  edge.  The  thread  can  then  be  laid  in 
the  slot  and  pulled  lightly  against  the  hook 
which  is  then  pulled  back  by  means  of  the 
metal  strip,  pulling  the  thread  through  the 
eye.  If  the  thread  is  near  the  end  where  it 
lies  in  the  slot,  the  needle  is  pulled  a  few 
inches  above  the  threader,  and  the  metal 
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strip  is  pushed  in  again  to  release  the  thread 
from  the  hook  which  acts  as  a  brake  and 
pulls  the  short  end  out  so  that  you  have  a 
single-threaded  needle.  If  the  middle  of  the 
thread  touches  the  slot,  the  metal  strip  is 
pushed  in  as  soon  as  the  needle  clears  the 
threader,  giving  a  double-threaded  needle. 
People  vary  in  the  speed  with  which  they 
develop  a  knack  of  operating  this  threader 
efficiently.  The  one  point  to  guard  against  is 
using  a  larger  needle  than  it  will  take.  An¬ 
other  point  to  watch  is  ascertaining  that 
there  are  no  crumbs  in  the  hole.  These  can 
be  removed  by  blowing.  The  metal  strip 
should  always  be  pulled  out  before  the  needle 
is  inserted,  and  the  needle  should  be  checked 
after  the  metal  strip  has  been  pushed  in  to 
make  sure  that  the  hook  has  passed  through 
the  eye.  Size  i  by  %  by  %  inch.  Post¬ 
paid  .  .  .  15^. 

Crochet  Thread  Markers.  Mr.  Otis  Robb, 
of  Higbee,  Missouri,  is  now  making  metal 
thread  markers  for  crochet  cotton.  These  have 
two  tabs,  like  certain  types  of  paper  fasteners. 
Order  direct  from  Mr.  Robb,  specifying 
colors  desired.  The  price  is  ten  cents  each. 

Chime  or  Repeater  Watches.  One-minute 
repeater  watches  are  again  available  and  may 
be  secured  from  Tiffany  &  Company,  727 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  These  are 
housed  in  nickel-plated  cases  and  are  priced 
at  $72.00  each.  When  a  button  is  pressed,  a 
system  of  bell  signals  informs  the  user  of  the 
time  to  within  a  minute.  The  salesman  re¬ 
ports  that  the  company  usually  has  about 
three  on  hand. 

Enchanting  Playground.  The  March  issue 
of  Woman  s  Day  carried  a  description  of  a 
playground  which  may  be  interesting  to 
many  who  have  contact  with  blind  children. 
It  would  be  cheap  to  imitate  on  a  small  scale, 
and  should  prove  effective  in  attracting  seeing 
playmates  as  well  as  in  stimulating  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  sightless  youngster. 

It  consists  of  short  lengths  of  walls  of  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  and  at  different  angles,  logs 
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mounted  so  that  children  can  use  them  for 
horses  or  for  balancing,  sewer  pipe  to  crawl 
through  but  anchored  so  that  it  will  not  roll 
over  on  anyone,  short  flights  of  steps  that 
lead  to  low  ledges  without  any  specific 
meaning.  There  is  even  a  length  of  wooden 
railroad  track  for  balancing.  The  need  of 
children  to  use  their  imagination  to  convert 
playthings  into  other  playthings  is  beautifully 
met  in  this  unusual  playground,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  adapts  itself  to  the  needs  of  blind 
children. 

A  Cheaper  Cake  Cutter.  One  of  the  boys 
thought  the  cake  cutter  which  this  depart¬ 
ment  handles  cost  too  much,  so  he  made  him¬ 
self  one  out  of  a  piece  of  aluminum  which 
he  shaped  and  sharpened  for  the  purpose. 
Unless  it’s  for  company  dinner,  this  looks 
like  a  perfectly  satisfactory  substitute  which 
others  might  like  to  copy. 

Writing  Inkprint  On  A  Braille  Slate. 
William  Taylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  wonders 
how  many  others  have  worked  out  his  solu¬ 
tion  to  leaving  notes  for  friends,  addressing 
cards  and  letters,  etc.  He  uses  the  top  half 
of  his  braille  slate  as  a  guide  for  printing 
letters.  He  has  one  of  the  six-line  pocket 
slates  which  take  exactly  a  4  by  6  filing  card. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  inkprint  capi¬ 
tals  could  quickly  learn  to  write  in  this 
way.  In  fact,  the  slight  indentations  on  the 
sides  are  a  great  improvement  over  the 
earliest  square  letter  guides  of  St.  Clair  and 
Braille.  By  using  cardboard,  the  effect  of  the 
depressions  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  slate 
is  counteracted. 

Note  On  Prices.  The  question  of  prices 
has  come  up  from  time  to  time  and  it  appears 
that  many  people  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  policy  is  to  secure  as  good  a  discount  as 
possible  from  the  retail  price.  Unfortunately, 
since  many  of  the  items  are  “fair  traded,” 
which  is  to  say  that  dealers  must  ordinarily 
sign  contracts  preventing  resale  at  less  than 
the  fair  trade  price,  the  manufacturers  have 
requested  that  price  reductions  not  be 
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stressed  in  these  columns.  On  an  item  priced 
at  $4.25,  the  saving  is  $1.75,  plus  postage. 
Another,  priced  at  $1.65,  offers  a  saving  of  85^. 
The  25^  items  could  usually  be  bought  locally 
at  the  same  price,  but  in  this  case,  discounts 
are  eaten  up  by  postage  on  individual  ship¬ 
ments.  Even  where  considerable  modification 
is  needed,  the  price  is  usually  below  the  out¬ 
side  retail  price.  An  exception  is  the  chess  set 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
modify.  Each  man  of  one  color  has  to  be 
polished  after  the  points  have  been  ground 
off;  escutcheon  pins  must  be  set  into  the 
rooks  of  the  opposite  color;  aluminum 
washers  are  placed  on  the  white  squares; 
grommets  are  set  into  each  hole  and  each 
one  must  be  anchored  in  place.  The  chess 
set  costs  $2.00  on  the  market.  This  depart¬ 
ment  charges  $2.50. 

Slim  Jim  Pens  Discontinued.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  rescinded  permission  to  pass  on 
discounts  on  this  item,  so  it  has  been  dis¬ 
continued.  Search  is  being  continued  for  a 
pen  of  similar  quality. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  DIRECTORY 

Page  32 — Oahu  Association  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Nawaa  is 
the  Acting  Secretary  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  P.  O.  Box  2177,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Page  33 — Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Boise,  Idaho.  Harold  Taylor  is 
Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind. 

Page  48 — The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
49  Franklin  Street,  Boston  10, 
Mass.  Reverend  John  J.  Connolly 
is  no  longer  with  this  organization. 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll  is  now 
Director. 

Page  62 — Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Board 
of  Control,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Harry 
L.  Hines  is  now  Supervisor. 


THE  OVERSEAS  BLIND 

The  following  letter  may  be  suggestive  to 
other  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind : 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 
March  23,  1948 

Dear  Mr.  Irwin: 

Our  school  is  planning  a  card  party  on 
Friday,  April  9,  for  the  benefit  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  Europe.  In  this  manner  we  expect 
to  raise  our  quota  of  the  funds  to  be  used  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
Inc.,  for  the  purchase  of  braille  writers,  braille 
slates,  embossed  books  and  other  equipment 
destroyed  by  the  war. 

We  are  very  glad  to  cooperate  and  to  use 
our  energy  and  facilities  to  aid  in  this  most 
worthy  project,  especially  since  the  needs  of 
the  blind  children  of  Europe  are  not  being 
provided  for  by  any  other  agency. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  J.  Flood 
Acting  Superintendent 


TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  requested  hotel 
accommodations  at  St.  Paul  are  urged  not 
to  postpone  this  matter  since  the  hotel  al¬ 
ready  has  a  heavy  advanced  booking  and 
cannot  guarantee  to  take  care  of  last  minute 
reservations. 


FERRIS  T.  WENTWORTH  DIES 

Mr.  Ferris  T.  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  died  suddenly  on  Wednesday, 
April  21.  His  death  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  Commission  and  to  the  blind  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Wentworth  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
a  daughter,  living  at  71  Wardman  Road, 
Kenmore,  New  York. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — The  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  Colored  School 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  has  been  let,  the  new 
building  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  September 
of  this  year.  It  will  be  constructed  of  hollow  tile 
and  brick  and  will  contain  sufficient  space  for  a 
well-rounded  educational  program  for  both  the 
colored  blind  and  deaf.  Separate  dormitories,  are 
planned  for  each  group,  as  well  as  classrooms, 
dining  rooms  and  vocational  shops.  It  is  hoped 
that,  upon  the  completion  of  this  new  unit,  more 
of  the  colored  blind  and  deaf  children  of  the 
state  will  attend  school.  With  both  of  the  present 
old  plants  for  the  colored  filled  to  capacity,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  conduct  an  active  campaign 
to  get  more  of  the  colored  children  to  attend  school. 
The  new  plant  will  house  at  least  seventy-five 
children  as  well  as  provide  living  space  for  em¬ 
ployees. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — Peter  J.  Salmon, 
executive  director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  has  announced  the  expansion  of  the  services 
of  the  Home — with  particular  reference  to  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  recreation.  In  all,  226  blind  men 
were  employed  during  1947  through  the  services 
of  the  Home.  New  departments  are  the  Vocational 
Institute,  an  independent  training  center;  and  a  new 
Recreation  Center  (the  old  Apollo  Club) . 

John  F.  Brady,  Major  Rtd.,  U.  S.  Army,  blind 
representative  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
of  Brooklyn,  is  taking  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  next 
several  months  to  work  with  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  in  setting  up  their  new  rehabilitation 
program. 

Brady.went  to  the  Industrial  Home  in  September, 
1946,  to  fill  the  post  of  placement  agent  i  nthe  Voca¬ 
tional  Department.  Before  the  war,  Major  Brady  was 
a  successful  executive  in  a  national  finance  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  was  binded  just  prior  to  the  closing  stages 
of  World  War  II  in  the  fighting  around  Munich. 
With  a  war  record  to  be  proud  of,  Major  Brady’s 
decorations  include:  the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star, 


the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  Ribbon  with  four  battle  stars,  and  a 
pair  of  decorations  awarded  by  France — the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  the  Fourragere. 

Jefferson  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. — 
The  Jefferson  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  for¬ 
merly  located  at  113  Park  Place,  Watertown,  New 
York,  has  moved  its  headquarters  to  321  Prospect 
Street  in  the  same  city.  The  new  location,  to  be 
known  as  the  Florence  E.  Hall  Memorial,  was 
willed  to  the  Association  by  Miss  Hall,  a  teacher  in 
the  Watertown  school  system  for  forty-three  years. 
Miss  Hall’s  own  vision  was  greatly  impaired  for 
some  time  before  she  died,  and  her  own  handi¬ 
cap  intensified  her  interest  in  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Association. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion — Kentucky  now  has  two  state  organizations  of 
the  blind,  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Blind  Stand 
Operators  and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  promote  the 
social,  economic  and  general  welfare  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  state.  Some  of  its  recent  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  securing  the  enactment  of  a  law 
pertaining  to  business  enterprises  for  the  blind,  the 
publication  of  a  news  bulletin  in  both  braille  and 
inkprint,  the  presentation  of  class  rings  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  sponsoring  of  numerous  social 
functions. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  the  school  this  year  on 
June  12  and  13. 

North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind — Since 
1938,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Bathgate, 
North  Dakota,  has  entered  six  pupils  in  the  Pembina 
County  divisional  spelling  contests,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  all  six  have  won  first  places. 
Three  of  them  were  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
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division  and  won  gold  medals.  The  others  were  in 
the  lower  grades  and  received  blue  ribbons.  This 
year,  Amelia  Dorr,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gustav  Dorr,  of  Hazleton,  tied  for  first  place  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grade  group,  and  Joyce  Hoffa, 
daughter  of  Earl  Hoffa,  of  Fargo,  was  first  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  group.  For  this  achievement  . 
great  credit  is  due  to  their  teacher,  Rose  Samuelson. 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School — The  Missis¬ 
sippi  legislature  recently  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$400,000  for  the  construction  of  a  school  for  the 
Negro  blind  and  the  renovation  of  the  school  for 
the  Negro  deaf.  For  many  years  blind  Negro  pupils 
have  been  educated  at  Piney  Woods,  and  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  that  the  state  is  accepting  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  training.  Increased  facilities  should 
induce  a  greater  number  of  the  parents  of  such 
children  to  send  them  to  school. 

Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — This  or¬ 
ganization  has  added  five  new  staff  members  this 
year. 

Miss  Betty  Grace  Pugh,  formerly  employed  by 
the  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation,  has  filled  the 
position  of  Specialist  in  Workshops  and  Home  In¬ 
dustries.  Miss  Pugh,  a  graduate  in  textile  engineering 
at  Texas  Tech  in  Lubbock,  was  supervisor  of  the 
physical  testing  laboratory  in  the  acetate  yarn  de¬ 
velopment  department  when  she  worked  with  the 
Eastman  Corporation  in  Kingsport. 

Mrs.  Clessia  Harp  has  recently  been  employed 
by  the  Commission  to  take  over  the  job  of  home 
teacher  in  Fort  Worth.  Mrs.  Harp  is  a  native  of 
Kansas  and  received  her  degree  in  sociology  from 
Wichita  University.  For  two  years,  as  an  itinerant 
home  teacher  in  that  state,  she  covered  fifty-two 
counties.  Now  she  and  Molly,  her  dog,  are  render¬ 
ing  home  teacher  services  to  the  home-bound  in 
the  Fort  Worth  area. 


Miss  Julia  Lawson,  now  Supervisor  of  Industries 
and  Home  Teachers,  was  formerly  a  home  teacher 
in  Austin.  She  is  a  graduate  in  journalism  from 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Anastasio  Valon  has  been  employed  as  Placement 
Counselor  in  District  6  which  has  its  office  in  Corpus 
Christi.  Mr.  Valon,  a  graduate  of  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind,  was  employed  by  the  Dr.  Pepper 
Bottling  Company  before  assuming  his  present 
duties. 

Victor  Countz,  former  placement  counselor  in 
Corpus  Christi,  is  now  rehabilitation  counselor  in 
District  3  which  has  its  office  in  Dallas.  Born  in 
Russellville,  Arkansas,  Mr.  Countz  moved  to  Texas 
at  an  early  age,  graduated  from  the  Texas  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  received  a  degree  in  physical 
education  from  Texas  University. 

Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind — The  Com¬ 
mission  has  received  $175,000  from  the  Legislature 
for  the  erection  of  a  State  Center  for  the  Blind  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  grant  of  $22,500  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  building  site.  The  L.  D.  S.  Church,  of 
which  about  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  blind  of 
Utah  are  members,  has  appropriated  $15,000  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  purchase  of  the  land.  A  suitable  location 
has  been  found  and  construction  will  soon  begin. 

The  Center  will  be  upon  a  through  street,  three 
blocks  from  Main  Street.  It  will  house  the  work¬ 
shops  in  a  separate  building;  and  will  also  have 
salesrooms,  offices,  classrooms,  and  a  large  audi¬ 
torium  for  social  and  recreational  activities. 

The  present  Center,  a  remodeled  church,  has 
been  occupied  for  twelve  years  but  is  now  too  small 
for  the  Commission’s  services.  It  is  also  a  fire 
hazard  and  is  not  adapted  to  industrial  and  recrea¬ 
tional  pursuits.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  present 
location  will  eventually  be  encroached  upon  by 
industrial  and  business  enterprises,  making  it  an 
undesirable  and  unsafe  part  of  the  city. 
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FOREWORD 

HELEN  KELLER 


It  has  been  said  that  to  begin  is  half  the 
battle.  That  is  true  of  any  organization  under¬ 
taking  a  beneficent  enterprise. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  far-seeing 
champions  of  people  without  sight. — H.  Ran¬ 
dolph  Latimer  and  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell — 
realized  that  the  chief  need  was  a  nation¬ 
wide  agency  equally  devoted  to  all  classes 
of  the  blind.  Philanthropists  and  common¬ 
wealths  had  been  generous  to  the  sightless. 
Many  of  the  states  had  provided  excellent 
schools  for  blind  children  and  youths,  but 
the  blind  man  was  still  lost  to  society  as  a 
producer.  The  problem  was  many-sided,  and 
in  the  confusion  of  local,  isolated  effort,  one 
group  of  the  blind  was  overlooked  for  the 
sake  of  another.  After  much  argument  and 
persuasion,  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  called  into  being,  in 
1921,  an  agency  of  national  scope  which 
seemed  likely  to  watch  impartially  over  the 
welfare  of  all  the  blind.  This  was  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr. 


M.  C.  Migel  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  director. 

The  Foundation  began  by  coordinating  the 
disconnected  efforts  of  local  and  state  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  blind,  which  proved  an  uphill 
task.  Its  endeavors  often  brought  disillusion¬ 
ment  and  financial  hardship,  but  we  never 
despaired,  and  today  the  Foundation  is  ex¬ 
panding  its  activities  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
America.  It  is  embracing  such  groups  as  the 
deaf-blind  and  the  war-blinded  within  its 
care,  and  reaching  out  to  greater  usefulness. 
The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  a  fitting  occasion  upon  which  to  look 
back  in  these  pages  over  the  stretches  of 
desert  and  the  green  places  along  which  we 
have  struggled  and  then  start  towards  new, 
higher  goals  of  achievement.  For  that  purpose 
we  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  here  a  special 
issue  of  the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  commemo¬ 
rating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 
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Hardly  was  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes  before 
it  had  dropped  upon  it  the  most  perplexing 
educational  problem  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  at  that  time.  This  related  to  uniform 
type.  For  nearly  a  century  the  battle  of  the 
types  had  raged.  First,  those  who  favored 
line  type  fought  with  those  who  preferred  the 
dot  system.  Then,  when  the  dot  triumphed 
over  the  line,  the  battle  over  dots  ensued.  So 
chaotic  was  this  problem  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  that  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  at  its 
convention  in  1901,  appointed  a  committee 
“to  investigate  various  forms  of  tactile  print 
and  to  labor  for  the  adoption  of  one  universal 
system.”  At  every  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  for  two  decades,  this  battle  raged.  In 
1923  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  which  had  appointed  the  orig¬ 
inal  committee  on  uniform  type,  turned  the 
whole  matter  over  to  the  newly-formed 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  youthful  Foundation  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  discipline  of  this  problem  child. 
Perhaps  on  the  theory  that  music  soothes  the 
troubled  breast,  the  leaders  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  1923  began  with  music  notation.  After 
a  long  series  of  conferences  and  much  corre¬ 
spondence,  a  group  of  experts  met  in  Paris, 
in  April,  1929,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Braille  Press  (now  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind),  and  agreed 
upon  a  braille  music  code  which  was  ap¬ 


proved  before  the  end  of  the  year.  As  a  happy 
consequence,  “embossed  braille  music  wher¬ 
ever  found  became  available  to  every  blind 
user,  whatever  his  tongue  or  nationality.” 
So  states  the  final  report,  but  it  should  be 
on  the  record  that  a  school  for  the  blind, 
which  shall  be  nameless,  but  which  is  located 
in  Massachusetts,  continued  to  emboss  its 
own  music  in  its  own  way  until  1947,  and  it 
still  feels  that  the  rest  of  the  world  lost  in 
efficiency,  even  though  it  grants  that  there 
is  a  gain  in  having  uniformity. 

Encouraged  by  success  with  the  music 
code,  the  Foundation  turned  to  the  more 
difficult  problem  of  obtaining  uniformity  in 
the  literary  code.  In  1924,  negotiations  had 
been  reopened  with  the  British  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  and  studies  were  being  carried 
on  to  obtain  uniformity,  but  it  took  an  out¬ 
standing  event  to  climax  the  work.  The 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
held  in  New  York  in  April,  1931,  provided 
the  occasion  and  the  setting,  for  it  was  at 
that  conference  that  the  groundwork  was 
brought  to  fruition.  The  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  developed  there  led  to  Standard  English 
Braille.  This  was  an  educational  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  must  receive  great  credit  for  its  attain¬ 
ment.  The  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  immediately  began  to  produce 
textbooks  in  the  newly  adopted  type.  Uni¬ 
formity  of  type  gave  the  education  of  the 
blind  stability  and  security. 

The  Foundation  was  not  content  with  this 
educational  achievement,  but  very  early  in 
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its  history  established  a  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Education.  One  of  the  early  outcomes  of 

J 

that  venture  was  the  writing  by  Dr.  Kathryn 
E.  Maxfield,  and  the  publication  by  the 
Foundation,  of  the  book,  The  Blind  Child 
and  His  Reading.  This  was  primarily  a  hand¬ 
book  for  teachers  of  primary  braille  reading. 
But,  even  more,  it  was  a  careful,  scientific 
attack  on  the  problem  cf  efficiency  in  read¬ 
ing,  and  was  supplemented  by  suggestions 
which  have  continued  to  prove  helpful  to 
teachers  of  braille. 

Feeling  the  need  of  educational  research  in 
definite  relationship  to  blind  children,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  ap¬ 
proached  Perkins  Institution  in  1930,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  establish  in  the  Perkins  Lower 
School,  a  Department  of  Special  Studies  under 
joint  auspices.  According  to  Dr.  Allen's  re¬ 
port,  the  agreement  with  Dr.  Irwin  was,  “that 
he  (Dr.  Irwin)  might  propose  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  that  I  (Dr.  Allen)  should  say 
what  should  not  be  done.”  Dr.  Frieda  Kiefer 
was  employed  jointly  by  the  Foundation  and 
Perkins.  Part  of  her  training  was  to  marrv  Dr. 
Ralph  C.  Merry,  who  was  taking  the  Harvard 
Course  at  the  same  time.  He  was  a  blind 
man  who  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the 
education  of  the  blind  child.  One  of  the 
earliest  undertakings  was  a  study  of  the 
motivation  of  finger  reading.  One  group 
of  beginners  in  braille  writing  used  the  slate 
and  stylus,  while  the  other  used  the  braille 
writer.  Various  methods  of  nature  study  were 
tried  out  over  long  periods,  and  methods  of 
teaching  mathematics  were  tested  with  dif¬ 
ferent  groups.  Out  of  this  enterprise  several 
helpful  publications  emerged.  It  continued  for 
five  years  until  a  new  director  at  Perkins 
terminated  the  project. 

Very  early  in  its  existence,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  took  an  interest  in  the  better  prepara¬ 
tion  of  teachers  for  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind.  At  the  time  of  its  creation  there 
were  but  two  efforts  in  that  direction.  Mr. 
I.  S.  Wampler,  superintendent  of  the  Tennes- 
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see  School,  had,  in  the  summer  of  1921,  es¬ 
tablished  summer  school  courses  for  teachers 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  These  courses  con¬ 
tinued  through  1926  and  were  revived  in 
the  years  1931  and  1935.  In  the  fall  of  1921, 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen  had  started  training 
for  teachers  during  the  school  year,  in  ex¬ 
tension  courses  offered  by  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education  of  Harvard  University. 
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This  program  has  continued  and  grown  and 
is  still  active.  In  several  ways  the  Foundation 
has  lent  its  support  to  these  programs,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  strength  of  the  education  of  the 
youthful  blind  would  be  no  greater  than  the 
ability  and  skill  of  the  teachers. 

In  the  year  1935-36,  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  became  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  offered  several 
courses.  These  have  developed  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  Department  of  Special  Education.  For 
a  time,  this  work  at  Columbia  was  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  but  since  1944 
three  of  the  courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
have  been  conducted  bv  Dr.  Berthold  Lowen- 
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feld,  Director  of  Educational  Research  of  the 
Foundation.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director 
of  the  Foundation,  also  offers  a  course  in 
provisions  for  the  visually  handicapped  at' 
New  York  University. 

The  Foundation  soon  realized  that  there 
was  need  of  extending  facilities  for  teacher 
training  to  those  who  could  not  attend  courses 
during  the  academic  year.  Particular  stress 
has  been  placed  on  summer  training,  as  that 
enables  those  who  are  actually  teaching  to 
benefit  by  further  instruction  during  vacation. 
Out  of  several  early  attempts  there  have  de¬ 
veloped  three  well-established  centers  for  the 
summer  training  of  teachers  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  For  the  past  five  years,  Dr.  Potts  has 
conducted  summer  courses  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Dr.  Lowenfeld  has  offered 
courses  at  the  summer  school  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  These  centers  provide 
opportunity  for  teacher  training  in  the  middle 
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west  and  the  far  west,  and  many  teachers  from 
schools  throughout  the  country  have  been 
benefited  by  them. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  teacher  training 
which  has  given  strength  to  certain  schools 
and  offers  promise,  is  the  provision  of  sum¬ 
mer  courses  for  teachers  in  the  schools  for  the 
Negro  blind.  In  1939,  Dr.  Potts  introduced 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  in  the  summer  school  of  West  Virginia 
State  College,  and,  in  1942,  this  program  was 
transferred  to  Hampton  Institute,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  conducted  on  the  graduate 
level,  since  practically  all  taking  the  courses 
were  already  college  graduates.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note,  that  this  has  become  the  largest 
center  in  the  country  for  the  summer  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and 
that  some  of  the  schools  for  the  colored  blind 
have  the  highest  ratio  of  certified  teachers  of 
any  schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 

Another  effort  to  improve  teacher  calibre 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  is  the  plan  to  pro¬ 
vide  certification  of  teachers  according  to 
standards  established  by  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  At  its 
1932  convention  in  New  York  City,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  require¬ 
ments  for  certification.  This  plan  was  adopted 
at  the  1938  convention  in  Lansing,  and  is 
slowly  making  way  within  the  school  pro¬ 
grams.  All  through  this  development  the 
Foundation  has  lent  its  support  and  en¬ 
couragement.  The  plan,  however,  needs  re¬ 
vision,  and  further  implementation.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over,  and  there  may  be  a  large  ele¬ 
ment  of  choice  in  getting  teachers,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  would  like  to  see  this  plan  better  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  means  of  raising  standards 
among  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

Another  area  of  teacher  training  has  been 
that  of  the  instruction  of  home  teachers.  Since 
1924,  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
has  offered  a  two-year  course  for  home  teach¬ 
ers  during  the  academic  year.  In  this,  the 
Foundation  has  always  cooperated  as  de¬ 


sired.  Again  the  question  came  up  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  obtain 
additional  training  while  not  on  duty.  This 
led  to  the  establishment  of  summer  courses 
for  workers  with  the  adult  blind.  These  were 
first  given  at  Western  Reserve  University, 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Evelyn  C.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  of  the  Foundation  staff.  They  were 
later  transferred  to  the  Institute  of  Social 
Work  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
are  held  at  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  Through  the  years 
the  curriculum  has  grown,  until,  during  the 
coming  summer,  twelve  courses  will  be  of¬ 
fered  under  Foundation  auspices.  Again,  in 
this  area,  the  Foundation  has  lent  its  support 
and  encouragement  to  a  certification  plan  for 
home  teachers,  which  has  developed  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Murray  B.  Allen,  of 
Utah,  who  was  appointed  chairman  of  this 
project  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  This  has  led  to  the 
strengthening  of  teachers,  and  perhaps  even 
more  important,  to  the  setting  up  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  those  engaged  in  home  teaching. 
Members  of  the  Foundation  staff  have  from 
the  beginning  served  as  secretaries  of  the 
Board  of  Certification  of  Home  Teachers  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  record  of  assistance  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.  While  the  Talking  Book 
was  planned  largely  for  the  benefit  of  adult 
readers,  it  is  finding  a  useful  place  in  many 
schools  for  supplementary  and  recreational 
reading.  A  research  study  of  braille  and  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  reading — a  comparative  study — 
was  conducted,  with  experiments  undertaken 
in  twelve  schools  for  the  blind  with  a  total 
of  260  pupils.  This  study  compared  the  rate 
of  comprehension  of  braille  and  Talking 
Book  readers.  Another  study  involving  the 
Talking  Book  undertaken  by  the  Foundation, 
and  supported  by  grants  from  the  W.  K. 
Kellogg  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Cor- 
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poration,  was  an  educational  project  which 
had  for  its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the 
Talking  Book  as  a  reading  medium  in  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind.  Educational  record¬ 
ings  were  provided  to  demonstrate  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Talking  Book  as  an  instruc¬ 
tional  medium.  Sound  effects  were  used  to 
“illustrate”  such  records  as  those  in  the  series 
“Our  Changing  World",  “Dramatic  Hours 
in  American  History”,  and  “On  the  Farm”. 
The  lives  of  seven  great  composers  (Bach, 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  Foster,  Mozart,  Mac- 
Dowell  and  Schubert)  were  recorded  with 
many  musical  illustrations  from  their  works. 
Two  series  of  bird  records  were  also  recorded, 
presenting  the  actual  songs  of  birds  and  their 
life  stories.  A  textbook  in  American  history 
and  many  other  records  were  also  produced 
under  this  project. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  which 
the  Foundation  has  promoted  in  schools  for 
the  blind  was  that  in  dramatic  arts  (made 
possible  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation).  Its 
purpose  was  to  introduce  and  promote  dra¬ 
matic  art  as  a  medium  of  assisting  blind 
children  to  acquire  poise  and  self-confidence, 
to  correct  faulty  behavior  patterns  and  estab¬ 
lish  good  ones,  and  to  utilize  the  generally 
recognized  values  of  dramatic  instruction. 
A  teacher  of  dramatics  with  wide  experience 
was  engaged  and  thirty  courses  were  given 
in  twenty-seven  state  schools  for  the  blind. 
Two  hundred  twenty -five  teachers  received 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dra¬ 
matic  art  and  nearly  a  thousand  students 
participated  in  the  demonstration  perform¬ 
ances.  The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  cooperated  in  this  project  by  embossing 
in  braille  fifty-two  plays  with  separate  parts 
for  each  actor. 

Several  studies  by  the  Foundation  for  the 
benefit  of  schools  included  one  on  the  status 
and  salaries  of  teachers  of  the  blind.  This 
study  covered  303  teachers,  which  was  seventy- 
four  per  cent  of  the  total  employed,  and 
drew  a  comparison  of  status  and  salaries  with 


those  of  teachers  in  other  schools.  Other  spe¬ 
cial  studies  during  the  last  several  years  have 
included :  a  survey  of  the  education  of 
visually  handicapped  children  in  the  public 
school  system  of  New  York  City;  a  study  of 
problems  of  children  with  visual  handicaps  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness;  and  a  model 
project.  Published  reports  of  these  projects 
have  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  to 
educators  generally. 

One  of  the  more  recent  and  most  valuable 
projects  sponsored  by  the  Foundation  was 
the  National  Conference  on  the  Blind  Pre¬ 
school  Child  which  was  held  in  New  York 
City,  March  13-15,  1947*  In  recognition  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  young  blind  children, 
the  Foundation  gathered  for  this  conference 
over  two  hundred  workers  in  various  fields: 
education,  nursing,  social  work,  psychology 
and  ophthalmology.  Papers  by  experts  in 
these  several  fields  were  read  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  these  have  been  prepared  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  book  which  provides  more  mate¬ 
rial  than  ever  before  available  on  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  important  age  group.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  expectancy  of  blind  infants  because 
of  new  causes  has  made  the  preschool  field 
one  of  great  importance.  Already  several 
schools  are  formulating  programs,  and  it  is 
important  at  this  time  that  a  pattern  be  set 
which  will  work  for  the  best  interests  of  these 
children.  The  conference  called  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation  laid  the  groundwork  and  should  be 
followed  by  more  conferences  and  more  studv 
in  this  important  area. 

While  the  Foundation  cannot  have  all  the 
credit  for  developments  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  field  of  psycho¬ 
logical  and  achievement  testing,  it  is  entitled 
to  a  share  because  it  has  carried  on  its  staff 
as  consultant,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Haves.  He, 
however,  has  in  past  years  given  consider¬ 
able  time  to  the  Overbrook  School,  and  in 
more  recent  years,  has  spent  most  of  his 
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time  at  Perkins.  During  the  past  fifteen  years, 
while  he  has  been  retained  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Hayes  has 
made  contributions  on  its  behalf  toward  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  important 
psychological  area.  Even  before  the  creation 
of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Hayes  was  submitting 
articles  in  his  field  to  the  Outlool [  for  the 
Blind,  and  hardly  a  year  has  passed  in  which 
this  publication,  taken  over  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion  in  1923,  has  not  contained  several  im¬ 
portant  articles  by  Dr.  Hayes.  In  his  adapta¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  tests,  achievement  tests, 
studies  in  aptitude  testing,  and  other  aspects 
of  this  work,  the  Foundation  has  shown 
great  interest  and  support  and  has  fostered 
considerable  of  Dr.  Hayes’  work  as  well  as 
publishing  his  book,  Contributions  to  a  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Blindness. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  blind  persons 
interested  in  education,  a  very  valuable  direct 
contribution  has  been  made  by  the  provision 
of  scholarship  aid  to  blind  students  in  col¬ 
leges,  universities  and  special  schools.  As  far 
back  as  1925-1926  scholarships  to  assist  worthy 
blind  persons  were  awarded.  Early  in  this 
program,  the  distribution  was  on  a  wide 
but  personal  basis.  Later  it  was  felt  advisable 
to  restrict  the  distribution  of  grants  to  those 
who  needed  assistance  in  order  to  complete 
training  which  they  had  been  able  to  initiate 
by  themselves.  With  the  more  recent  and 
more  generous  provisions  for  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  special  school  training  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  demand 
for  scholarship  aid  has  taken  a  new  turn. 
Now,  it  is  given  to  individuals,  often  as 
supplementary  assistance  because  of  personal 
need,  but  perhaps  more  often  to  those  who 
desire  some  specialized  form  of  training 
which  does  not  seem  to  come  under  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  helped  ranges  up  to  381,  and 
letters  received  from  blind  people  attest  to 
the  fact  that  their  educational  achievements 


were  made  possible  by  this  long-time  and 
well-directed  program  of  the  Foundation. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the 
Foundation  through  the  years  has  been  its 
readiness  to  send  members  of  its  staff  to 
states  and  schools  to  make  surveys  of  their 
problems.  Dr.  Potts,  who  handles  the  school 
surveys,  has  studied  nineteen  residential 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  has  acted  as  con¬ 
sultant  in  the  planning  of  new  school  build¬ 
ings  in  half  a  dozen  states.  These  surveys  are 
very  comprehensive  and  have  helped  many 
states  to  reorganize  their  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  blind  and  to  establish  them 
on  firmer  foundations. 

Members  of  the  educational  staff  of  the 
Foundation  have,  through  the  years,  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Outloo\  as  well 
as  to  other  professional  magazines,  pamphlets 
and  books.  They  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
and  contributed  to  national  and  local  organi¬ 
zations  promoting  the  education  of  blind 
and  other  physically-handicapped  children 
and  have  raised  the  Foundation’s  voice  in 
related  professional  circles. 

When  the  Veterans  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  wished 
to  provide  training  for  their  personnel  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  with  the  blind,  they  called 
upon  members  of  the  Foundation  staff  as 
instructors  who  could  bring  them  expert  in¬ 
formation  in  this  field. 

To  all  this  should  be  added  the  day-to-day 
task  of  informing  the  public,  parents  and 
institutions  of  learning  by  consultation,  cor¬ 
respondence,  lectures  and  the  printed  word. 

No  account  of  the  contributions  of  the 
Foundation  to  education  would  be  complete 
without  some  reference  to  the  plan  to  educate 
blind  children  in  braille  classes  in  the  public 
school  systems.  There  are  many  who  feel 
that  the  Foundation  throws  its  weight  in 
favor  of  the  braille  class  as  against  the  resi¬ 
dential  school.  This  might  he  expected,  as 
Dr.  Irwin  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  advocate 
and  to  establish  classes  for  the  blind  in  public 
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school  systems,  which  he  did  in  Cleveland 
before  coming  to  the  Foundation  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  He  still  believes  in  these 
classes,  motivated  perhaps  by  the  fact  which 
he  often  states  with  a  sense  of  humor  which 
must  not  be  detached  from  the  statement, 
that  he  was  educated  in  a  “school  for  defective 
youth.”  Whatever  his  personal  views  may  be, 
the  record  shows  that  the  Foundation  has 
done  far  more  for  the  residential  schools 
than  for  braille  classes.  It  is  also  true  that 

t 

- - 


many  members  of  the  Foundation  staff  favor 
braille  classes.  But  those  of  us  who  are  in  the 
residential  schools  must  be  as  willing  to  let 
them  hold  their  opinions  as  we  are  to  assert 
ours.  We  still  believe,  most  of  us,  that  “By 
their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them”,  and  feel 
that  the  residential  schools  have  produced 
results,  and  in  the  production  of  these  re¬ 
sults  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  Foundation  has  done  much  to  nurture  the 
soil  and  to  guide  and  direct  the  growth. 

- 
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In  its  preamble,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  clearly  enunciates  the  principle 
that  government  is  responsible  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  citizens.  Like  many  other  consti¬ 
tutional  principles,  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  meant  little  until  it  gradually 
was  woven  into  the  fiber  of  our  statutory 
law  through  the  diligent  interest  of  socially- 
minded  citizens  and  lawmakers.  The  history 
of  social  legislation  in  the  United  States  is 
the  chronicling  of  the  translation  of  the 
vision  of  private  socially-minded  groups  into 
public  sentiment  and  then  into  law.  The 
development  of  our  public  school  system, 
the  reforms  in  the  care  of  the  insane,  the  im¬ 
provement  of  conditions  of  child  and  female 
labor  and  the  care  of  the  blind  are  all  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  kind  of  social  progress. 

Since,  during  the  nineteenth  century  our 
social  and  economic  structures  were  still  de¬ 
centralized,  private  philanthropy  was  usually 
a  grass  roots  movement  and  seldom  extended 
beyond  state  lines.  Certain  national  problems, 
however,  gradually  emerged  and  received  the 


attention  of  the  Federal  government.  For 
example,  veterans  were  early  objects  of  Fed¬ 
eral  benefits,  particularly  if  they  were  dis¬ 
abled. 

The  early  twentieth  century  witnessed  the 
development  of  many  private  foundations 
whose  aims  included  social  research  and 
social  legislation  based  on  that  research.  With 
particular  reference  to  the  blind,  all  early 
organizations  dealt  with  their  education. 
Later,  workers  interested  in  the  adult  blind 
also  organized.  It  was  out  of  these  two  types 
of  organizations  that  the  need  for  a  single 
national  agency  to  deal  with  blindness  in  all 
its  aspects  became  evident.  It  was  twenty- 
five  years  ago  that  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  assumed  this  role.  Since  its 
inception,  it  has  been  motivated  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  philosophy  and  has  always  fostered  a 
program  calculated  to  enhance  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  blind  in  the  nation  and  the 
world.  This  paper  is  limited  to  a  discussion 
of  one  aspect  of  the  Foundation’s  work,  i.e., 
its  promotion  of  Federal  legislation.  Such 
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legislation  may  be  divided  into  two  cate¬ 
gories:  (1)  legislation  which  seeks  economic 
advancement  for  the  blind,  and  (2)  legisla¬ 
tion  which  seeks  to  improve  their  social  and 
cultural  condition. 

In  the  first  group  we  can  place  Title  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Barden-La- 
Follette  Act,  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  the  act 
providing  for  an  income  tax  exemption  for 
the  blind,  and  the  one-fare  traveling  conces¬ 
sion.  In  the  second  group  would  belong  those 
gains  obtained  through  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act 
and  the  various  amendments  to  the  postal 
laws  and  regulations.  Let  us  discuss  the 
various  legislative  achievements  in  which  the 
Foundation  has  played  a  major  role. 

I.  Economic  Area 

1.  The  Social  Security  Act. 

August  14,  1935  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  in  welfare  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  for  on  that  date  the  Social  Security 
Act  became  the  law  of  the  land.  In  this 
piece  of  legislation  was  envisioned  a  many- 
faceted  attack  upon  insecurity  and  want. 
Social  insurance  against  old  age  and  un¬ 
employment,  which  had  long  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  many  countries,  became  part  of  our 
own  social  fabric.  Provision  for  the  relief  of 
the  needy  blind  had  already  been  written 
into  the  laws  of  a  majority  of  the  states, 
but  grants  were  small  and  not  very  well 
administered.  The  Foundation  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  convincing  Congress  that  aid  to 
the  needy  blind  was  a  national  problem.  As 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  social  workers  were 
required  to  plan  for  dealing  with  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  blind,  the  thinking 
of  the  entire  profession  has  been  focussed  on 
these  problems.  Not  all  the  desiderata  of  an 
adequate  aid  program  for  the  blind  have 
yet  been  written  into  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  into  the  conforming  legislation  of  the 
states,  but  the  fact  that  the  Foundation  was 
successful  makes  it  possible  to  build  for 
the  future. 


Many  workers  in  the  field  of  public  as¬ 
sistance,  particularly  those  working  with  the 
blind  and  the  aged,  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  determine 
whether  a  recipient  is  eligible  for  $30  or  I32 
is  not  worth  while,  that  it  would  be  far 
better  to  devise  a  flat  grant  principle  which 
would  eliminate  the  investigation  and  rein¬ 
vestigation  which  is  now  mandatory.  The 
Foundation  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
movement,  and  its  advocacy  of  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  a  stipulated  income  is  rapidly  gain¬ 
ing  favor  among  thoughtful  workers  for 
the  blind.  Other  states  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  itself  could  take  stock  of  their 
programs  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of 
California  which  now  has  two  programs  for 
the  blind:  one  for  the  needy  blind  in  terms 
of  outright  public  assistance  as  we  know  it; 
another  in  which  those  blind  individuals  who 
are  being  rehabilitated  receive  assistance  on  a 
graduated  scale  based  on  their  income.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  closer  coordination  between  the  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  and  the  rehabilitation  programs 
needs  to  be  encouraged  both  on  the  Federal 
and  state  levels.  In  fact,  the  development  of 
one  agency  to  handle  both  types  of  prob¬ 
lems  should  be  vigorously  promoted. 

Of  particular  significance  in  the  field  of 
social  security  has  been  the  Foundation’s 
advocacy  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  blind 
through  insurance.  Any  contingency  can  be 
provided  for  by  insurance — blindness  and 
other  physical  disabilities  need  not  be  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  this  rule.  It  is  too  early  in  the 
development  of  such  a  program  to  fill  in 
the  details,  but  the  Foundation’s  stimulation 
of  this  plan  is  sound  and  should  receive  the 
support  and  encouragement  of  all  those  who 
sincerely  wish  to  lift  the  blind  from  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  public  assistance  recipients  to  the 
status  of  beneficiaries  of  a  comprehensive  in¬ 
surance  plan. 

2.  The  Barden-LaFollette  Act 

When  the  first  civilian  rehabilitation  act 
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became  law,  in  1920,  there  was  no  national 
agency  to  present  the  special  problems  of  the 
blind.  Therefore,  while  that  law  applied  to 
all  disabled  persons,  the  blind  received  no 
special  consideration.  For  twenty-three  years 
the  blind  were  neglected  in  the  general  re¬ 
habilitation  program.  Occasionally  an  excep¬ 
tional  case  did  receive  attention,  but  even 
that  was  in  most  cases  due  to  the  fact  that 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  could  interpret 
their  needs  to  the  general  rehabilitation 
agency. 

In  1943,  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act  super¬ 
seded  the  original  rehabilitation  law.  This 
time  there  was  a  national  agency  which  could 
and  did  speak  for  the  blind.  This  time  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  on 
the  job  to  insist  that  the  law  recognize  the 
special  rehabilitation  problems  of  the  blind. 
As  a  result,  wherever  they  exist,  state  agencies 
for  the  blind  are  now  required  to  administer 
the  act  as  it  relates  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
visually  handicapped.  This  specialized  em¬ 
phasis  will  result  in  better  research  on  the 
subject  of  what  blind  people  can  do,  better 
methods  of  training  them  and  an  increase 
in  opportunities  for  their  economic  indepen¬ 
dence.  The  education  of  the  public  in  its 
attitudes  toward  blindness  as  a  handicap  and 
blind  individuals  as  persons  will  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  happy  by-product. 

So  far  in  the  postwar  period,  the  layoff  of 
blind  employees  has  not  been  pronounced, 
because  employment  in  general  has  been 
above  the  normal  peacetime  level.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  trend  can  be  maintained 
and  that  the  rehabilitation  program  can 
establish  once  and  for  all  that  the  blind 
worker  is  not  a  marginal  employee,  but  that 
he  has  a  place  in  industry  at  all  times. 

3.  The  Wagner-O’ Day  Act 

Of  equal  importance,  but  in  a  more  limited 
area,  is  the  legislation  sponsored  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  requiring  the  Federal  government  to 
purchase  many  types  of  goods  made  by  the 


blind  as  such  items  are  needed.  The  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act,  passed  in  1938,  introduced  a  new 
era  in  the  field  of  sheltered  employment. 
Workshops  no  longer  operated  as  isolated 
units,  but  now  became  parts  of  a  large  na¬ 
tional  network  which  allocated  production 
quotas  and  marketed  goods  on  a  national 
basis.  While  all  workshops  still  produce  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  not  used  by  the 
Federal  government,  these  regular  govern¬ 
mental  purchases  make  better  planning  pos¬ 
sible  and  promote  solvency.  Further,  the  blind 
worker  in  such  employment  earns  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  more  regular  wage. 

During  the  recent  war  we  heard  much 
about  the  efforts  and  skills  of  the  blind  fac¬ 
tory  worker.  The  significance  of  the  sheltered 
workshop  production  was  also  realized  when 
many  workshops  for  the  blind  far  exceeded 
their  most  extravagant  production  estimates. 
Blind  workers,  even  in  these  sheltered  work¬ 
shops,  became  a  vital  part  of  the  war  effort. 
The  vision  of  the  Foundation  in  sponsoring 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act  deserves  a  large  share 
of  the  credit  for  making  their  achievements 
possible.  This  legislation  has  also  become  the 
pattern  for  similar  legislation  in  a  number  of 
states  where  laws  requiring  the  state  and  its 
subdivisions  to  purchase  blind-made  brooms, 
mops,  towels  and  similar  articles  have  been 
enacted. 

4.  Special  Income  Tax  Deduction 

In  1943,  largely  at  the  behest  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Congress 
amended  the  income  tax  law  to  allow  blind 
persons  an  additional  special  personal  de¬ 
duction  of  $500.  As  this  paper  is  being  writ¬ 
ten,  the  amount  of  this  deduction  has  been 
increased  to  $600  and  blind  persons  over 
sixty-five  years  of  age  are  allowed  an  addi¬ 
tional  $600  deduction  on  account  of  old  age. 
The  theory  on  which  this  special  deduction 
is  based  is  that  blindness  imposes  special 
expenses  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  afford  special  assistance  to  this  group. 
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We  admit  that  the  blind  as  a  group  do  have 
special  expenses,  but  we  question  whether 
it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  offer  special 
relief  in  this  area.  Certainly,  in  our  view,  the 
economically  self-supporting  blind  person  is 
entitled  to  no  such  special  assistance.  It  has 
always  been  claimed  that  blind  men  and 
women  wish  only  to  be  considered  normal 
members  of  society.  Workers  for  the  blind 
have  always  affirmed  that  a  blind  person 
needs  only  an  opportunity  to  prove  he  can 
assume  his  place  in  our  economy.  In  the 
special  provision  of  the  income  tax  law,  this 
argument  has  been  negated  or  at  least  has 
become  suspect.  In  effect  we  have  said  that 
we  want  our  cake,  but  that  we  want  to  eat 
it  too.  Those  of  us  who  work  among  seeing 
people  feel  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  special 
benefit  the  government  allows  us. 

Perhaps  this  special  deduction,  if  continued, 
should  be  more  closely  related  to  amount 
of  income.  In  our  opinion  the  whole  matter 
should  be  revalued,  and  if  the  principle  of 
special  deductions  is  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  ought  to  apply  only  to 
those  whose  economic  condition  requires  it. 
In  any  event  a  return  to  pre-war  income  tax 
policy,  including  exemptions,  deductions,  and 
rates  of  tax,  would  almost  automatically 
eliminate  most  blind  people  except  the  most 
favored  from  all  income  tax  liability. 

5.  The  One-Fare  Concession 

Early  in  its  history  the  Foundation  began 
to  discuss  with  railroad  representatives  the 
possibility  of  securing  a  special  concession  to 
blind  travelers,  permitting  them  to  travel 
with  a  guide  for  only  one  fare.  While  the 
railroads  were  favorably  inclined  toward  this 
suggestion,  it  was  discovered  that  interstate 
commerce  laws  prohibited  such  concessions  to 
special  groups.  The  Foundation  then  actively 
sponsored  permissive  legislation  to  eliminate 
this  obstacle.  In  1927,  the  Foundation’s  pro¬ 
posals  were  enacted  into  law,  and  imme¬ 
diately  thereafter  practically  every  railroad 


and  bus  line  in  the  country  gladly  granted 
this  special  privilege.  This  convenience-  has 
been  available  to  sightless  individuals  since 
that  time.  Many  blind  persons  are  in  the  low 
income  groups  and  many  of  them  likewise 
hesitate  to  travel  alone.  The  generosity  of 
the  transportation  industry  has  brought  about 
an  increase  in  mobility,  which  in  turn  has 
greatly  extended  the  horizon  of  the  sightless 
individual  and  incidentally  has  saved  him 
many  dollars.  This  is  a  good  example  of  the 
work  of  the  Foundation  in  its  continuing 
program  of  thoughtful  service. 

II.  Cultural  Area 

1.  Mailing  Concessions 

There  were  postal  regulations  extending 
special  mailing  privileges  to  the  blind  long 
before  the  Foundation  came  into  being,  but 
since  its  creation  the  Foundation  has  sought 
to  extend  these  special  privileges.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  Talking  Book  machines  and  even 
braille  writers  can  be  mailed  for  repair  at  a 
very  small  cost,  while  braille  books,  Talking 
Book  records  and  braille  magazines  require 
no  postage  whatever  when  sent  by  libraries  to 
blind  persons  or  returned  to  libraries  by  blind 
persons. 

2.  Boo\s  and  Records 

The  printing  of  books  by  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  various  embossed  types  ante¬ 
dates  the  Foundation  by  many  years.  In 
most  cases,  books,  when  printed,  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  some  libraries  and  not  by  others. 
Thus,  what  a  blind  person  had  available  in 
the  way  of  reading  material  depended  upon 
his  residence.  In  those  areas  boasting  libra¬ 
ries  with  ample  funds  and  an  awareness  of 
the  need,  materials  were  relatively  ample, 
but  the  blind  who  lived  in  poorer  areas  or 
far  from  special  libraries  had  no  reading 
material  at  all.  In  1929,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  made  a  survey  of  the  entire  situation 
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and  as  a  result  a  regional  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion  was  recommended  which  is  still  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Further,  in  1931,  the  Foundation  spon¬ 
sored  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  which  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  Federal  appropriation  for  em¬ 
bossed  books  and  provided  for  their  universal 
distribution  through  the  regional  libraries  al¬ 
ready  mentioned. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  Foundation  to  the  cultural  life  of  the 
blind  has  been  the  development  of  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book.  This  development  can  truly  be 
said  to  be  the  dream  child  of  the  director 
of  the  Foundation.  He  thought  of  it,  ex¬ 
plored  the  possibilities,  and  interested  en¬ 
gineers  in  its  development.  The  writer  can 
well  remember  Mr.  Irwin  personally  de¬ 
monstrating  the  Talking  Book  to  groups  of 
blind  people  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Irwin  “toted”  the  book  himself  and  saw  to 
it  that  blind  people  everywhere  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  examine  it  and  to  dwell  with 
him  on  the  new  vistas  such  a  device  would 
open  to  the  adult  blind  and  to  blind  children 
still  in  school. 

It  was  the  Foundation  which  conducted 
surveys  to  prove  that  a  far  greater  number 
of  blind  individuals  could  not  read  braille 
than  was  supposed.  The  Foundation  advo¬ 
cated  that  appropriations  for  Talking  Books 
should  be  greatly  increased,  and  finally,  it 
was  the  Foundation  which  convinced  ap¬ 
propriate  Federal  authorities  that  it  should 
provide  these  machines  for  blind  individuals. 
If  the  W.  P.  A.  did  nothing  else  worthwhile, 
and  it  most  certainly  did,  its  manufacture 
and  repair  of  Talking  Book  machines  should 
entitle  it  to  commendation.  Whatever  new 


devices  either  as  reading  aids  or  as  personal 
aids  to  mobility  the  years  may  bring  forth, 
the  principle  that  government  should  make 
them  available  to  those  blind  individuals 
who  cannot  afford  them,  has  been  definitely 
established.  It  was  the  vision  and  untiring 
effort  of  the  Foundation,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  its  director,  that  achieved  this  new 
era  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  blind. 

The  legislation  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  which  has  been  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  is  of 
course  only  one  phase  of  a  national  social 
movement  to  improve  the  condition  of  all  the 
disadvantaged  segments  of  our  population. 
Groups  larger  than  our  blind  population  have 
won  significant  gains  in  the  past  few  decades. 
The  significance  of  the  Foundation’s  part  in 
this  forward  march  has  been  its  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  its  expression 
of  the  hopes  and  needs  of  the  handicapped 
men  and  women  it  has  been  chosen  to  serve. 

The  struggle  of  the  ill-housed,  ill-clothed 
and  ill-fed  for  economic  security  is  by  no 
means  finished.  In  fact  there  are  those  who 
feel,  that  in  the  near  future  it  may  be  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  forces  of  reaction.  Therefore 
the  Foundation  must  remain  the  agency 
‘  which,  on  its  particular  sector  of  the  front, 
must  not  only  repel  the  reactionaries  who 
would  abolish  gains  already  made,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  advocate  a  forward-looking,  pro¬ 
gressive  program.  Such  a  program  will  bring 
not  only  basic  minimum  security,  but  ex¬ 
panding  opportunity  to  those  whose  blindness 
until  recently  has  doomed  them  to  social  iso¬ 
lation  and  economic  sterility. 


STANDARDIZATION  AT  INTERNATIONAL  LEVELS 

CODES  AND  PROFESSIONS 

CONVOCATION  OF  THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE  OF 
SPECIALISTS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND,  1931; 

ANGLO-AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  ON  BRAILLE,  1932; 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND  TO  UNIFORMITY  IN  THE  USE  OF  BRAILLE 

L.  W.  RODENBERG 


By  Way  of  Personal  Introduction 

The  crusade  against  blindness  is  unending 
and  ever  crescent;  many  have  been  and  will 
be  its  recruits.  On  the  world  front  of  this 
crusade,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  under  the  Migel-Latimer-Irwin  leader¬ 
ship,  has  carried  several  effective  actions  to 
advanced  positions  hitherto  unattained  by 
any  other  organization  in  the  international 
field. 

In  these  advanced  actions,  three  of  which 
are  concerned  in  these  paragraphs,  there  have 
been  privates  first  class,  and  as  one  of  them 
I  waive  proprieties  to  write  in  the  first  per^ 
son,  indulging  in  battle-scarred  memories 
and  sizing  up  actors  and  events  now  in 
perspective.  And  at  once  in  the  introduction 
of  my  review  I  take  pleasure  in  dragging 
forth  for  particular  mention  the  third  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  said  triumvirate,  the  squirming 
and  reluctant  Doctor,  who  himself  finds  such 
pleasure  in  dragging  forth  out  of  chaos  the 
squirming  and  reluctant  promotion  of  human 
progress  which  he,  this  playboy  with  thunders, 
so  delights  in  swinging  into  shape.  Now  that 
the  headaches  and  pacings  of  the  floor  of 
countless  committee  rooms  are  bygones,  I  re¬ 
call  how  this  crusader  (he  with  the  miracle 
dome  of  creativeness)  was  always  ahead  of  us 
in  the  trenches,  although  now,  in  the  pano- 
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ramie  view,  he  stands  cut  egregiously  above 
the  ranks  of  the  crusaders  as  one  of  the 
world’s  great  pioneers  in  the  Cause.  Yet  the 
last  bee  in  his  bonnet  always  buzzes  the  loud¬ 
est,  as  is  always  the  case  with  wizards  of  his 
breed,  so  that  he  has  probably  half  forgotten 
that  which  is,  I  believe,  his  most  outstanding 
service  in  work  with  the  blind — the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  the  braille  code.  True,  such 
standardization  might  have  come  in  time  at 
its  own  pace  and  stride,  but  immeasurable 
good  was  achieved  by  forcing  the  issue  to  an 
earlier  conclusion,  and  it  was  the  executive 
director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  who  lent  the  event  the  required  drive 
and  direction. 

A  Transformation 

A  few  days  ago  I  chanced  to  pass  through 
our  local  free  lending  library  for  the  blind, 
whose  rooms  are  crowded  from  floor  to  ceil¬ 
ing  with  stacks  of  braille  and  Talking  Books. 
I  paused,  suddenly  struck  by  the  fact  of  a 
great  transformation  accomplished.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  this  library,  opened  a  few 
years  earlier  in  a  single  room,  shelved  only 
a  limited  number  of  books — large  and  small 
books,  in  a  multiplicity  of  types,  printed  on 
one  side  of  the  page,  with  all  manner  of 
spacings  between  dots  and  lines.  The  catalog 
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was  so  small  that  many  of  us  read  every  book 
in  the  type  familiar  to  us.  Twenty-five  years 
is  ample  time  for  a  transformation,  but  it 
cannot  happen  of  itself.  Walking  along  the 
shelves  of  the  present  library,  I  observed 
that  with  few  exceptions  the  books  are  of 
uniform  size.  Withdrawing  book  after  book, 
I  found  the  braille  uniformly  spaced  and  ex¬ 
cellently  printed  on  both  sides  of  the  pages, 
and  the  use  of  contractions  standard  through¬ 
out.  There  are  now  so  many  books  that  it 
requires  a  trained  librarian  for  their  filing 
and  cataloging. 

Most  of  this  transformation  from  confu¬ 
sion  of  types  and  paucity  of  titles  to  uni¬ 
formity  and  abundance  is,  in  the  main,  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  vision  and  energy  of  Founda¬ 
tion  leadership  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Irwin. 
Braille  books  and  magazines  uniformly 
printed  are  now  a  matter  of  course  in  all 
the  schools,  libraries,  and  presses  of  America 
and  are  exchanged  between  institutions  and 
readers  of  all  the  English-speaking  world, 
a  fact  of  such  significance  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  rehabilitation  of  blind  people  that 
adequate  evaluation  thereof  would  fill  a  vol¬ 
ume.  Standard  English  Braille  came  out  of 
the  London  conference  on  braille  in  1932, 
which  was  the  ramp  to  the  transformation 
above  described. 

“It  will  not,”  to  quote  myself  as  of  that 
year,*  “be  necessary  for  us  to  review  the  one 
hundred  vears  of  experimentation  inflicted 
on  American  finger-readers  who  were  yearn¬ 
ing:  for  and  needing  more  literature  and 
receiving  less  than  might  have  been — an 
appalling  history  of  costly  libraries  built  up, 
duplicated  and  destroyed.  The  acceptance  of 
Standard  English  Braille  means  that  this 
long  extravagant  experimentation  has  come 
to  an  end,  has  resulted  in  a  definite  idea,  has 
the  vast  significance  of  establishing  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  braille  principle;  and  all  of 
this  signifies  the  final  triumph  of  the  son  of 

•“Significance  of  Standard  English  Braille.”  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  December  1932,  pp.  199-203. 


the  harness-maker  of  Coupvray.  The  name 
and  fame  of  Louis  Braille  will  now  endure. 
Never,  on  entering  a  cathedral,  did  I  have 
more  strongly  the  sense  of  treading  on  holy 
ground  than  when  I  stooped  to  pass  through 
the  low  doorway  of  the  stone  hut  on  the 
stony  hillside  of  Coupvray  beyond  the  Marne. 
From  that  lowly  cradle  came  one  whose 
idea  was  to  have  such  singular  value  that,  a 
century  after  its  conception,  it  would  be 
taken  by  determined  men  to  the  hilltops  of 
the  world  as  a  perpetual  boon  to  unfortunate 
people.” 

For  a  full  account  of  the  adoption  of  Stand¬ 
ard  English  Braille  the  reader  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  reports  of  type  committees  covering 
the  period  of  joint  effort  by  the  A.A.I.B. 
and  A.A.W.B.  from  1909  to  1935,  and  to  the 
tabulations  and  documentations  prepared  by 
the  director  of  research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  during  the  three 
years  preceding  the  Anglo-American  con¬ 
ference  in  1932.  However,  a  few  highlights 
of  the  story  will  show  how  wide  were  the 
troubled  waters  across  which  the  ideal  of 
uniformity  had  to  be  ferried. 

Pre-Foundation  Efforts 

A  quarter  of  a  century  before  the  birth 
of  the  Foundation,  a  group  of  midwestern 
t>lind  men  and  women,  soon  joined  by  others 
from  other  sections,  formed  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  Blind.  This  group,  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century,  became  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  One  of 
their  first  aims  was  to  find  a  solution  for  the 
type  problems  arising  from  the  current  use 
of  five  embossed  systems — New  York  Capi¬ 
tal  Point,  English  Braille,  American  Braille, 
Boston  Line  and  Moon  Type.  Among  the 
first  committeemen  appointed  to  tackle  this 
forbidding  subject  were  A.  M.  Shotwell  of 
Michigan,  E.  J.  Nolan  of  Illinois,  E.  H. 
Fowler  of  Massachusetts,  and  others.  From 
1909  to  1918  the  Workers'  and  Instructors’ 
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associations  worked  jointly  through  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Committee  and  finally  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Uniform  Type.  Exhaustive  tests 
were  made  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England,  and  a  report  was  issued  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  Revised  Braille  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  in  1917.  Mr.  H.  Randolph  Latimer, 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  later  one  of 
the  prime  organizers  of  the  Foundation, 
through  the  great  weight  of  his  personal  in¬ 
fluence  and  the  integrity  of  his  judgment, 
was  a  veritable  rock  of  strength  that  stemmed 
the  current  of  opposition  and  turned  the 
general  flow  of  sentiment  in  the  direction  of 
uniformity  of  braille  usage.  When  grade  one 
and  a  half  was  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  with  the  tacit  hope  that  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  later  addition  and  elimination  of  braille 
signs  the  English-speaking  world  would  ulti¬ 
mately  agree  upon  a  form  of  the  code  which 
might  meet  with  universal  acceptance.  In 
fact  the  American  committee  was  instructed 
to  “continue  its  labors  with  the  British  Na¬ 
tional  Uniform  Type  Commission  with  the 
view  of  reaching  a  complete  agreement  re¬ 
garding  the  whole  question  of  uniform  type.” 

Early  Foundation  Activities  in  the  Braille 
Field 

When  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  came  into  being,  the  braille  print 
worries  were  shifted  to  it  as  one  of  its  first 
accepted  projects.  Its  director  of  research, 
Mr.  Irwin,  was  soon  hard  at  work  to  bring 
braille  embossers  in  America  into  agreement 
on  the  size  of  books  and  the  installation  of 
equipment  for  two-side  printing.  A  meeting 
of  braille  publishers  was  effected  as  early  as 
March,  1924.  In  1925,  the  director  of  re¬ 
search  accompanied  a  committee  of  these 
publishers  on  a  visit  to  Europe  to  study 
foreign  embossing.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
in  the  Ziegler  Magazine  plant,  various  Ameri¬ 
can  designs  of  embossing  machines  were  dis¬ 
played.  This  led  to  the  setting  up  of  the 
Foundation’s  experimental  shop,  in  which 


two  expert  mechanics  were  employed.  By 
1930,  an  improved  model  of  the  Hall  braille 
writer  had  been  worked  out  and  tested,  and 
blueprints  were  finished  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  Foundation’s  braille  stereotyper  which 
incorporated  desirable  features  of  all  extant 
models  as  well  as  special  improvements.  By 
this  time,  too,  the  eleven-by-eleven  size  of 
book  was  generally  accepted,  and  the  double¬ 
plate  method  of  embossing  had  been  individ¬ 
ually  worked  out  by  some  of  the  embossers. 
As  a  consequence,  braille  books  were  to  cost 
less  by  nearly  half,  not  only  in  printing  and 
binding  but  in  shelving  and  handling  in 
schoolrooms  and  libraries.  This  practical 
achievement  was  of  great  import  so  far  as 
American  embossers  were  concerned;  double¬ 
plate  braille  printing  had  been  in  use  in 
Europe  for  a  number  of  years. 

As  the  result  of  a  library  survey  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Foundation  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Library  Association  committee 
on  work  for  the  blind,  the  Pratt  bill  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Congress.  It  authorized  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  established  branch  libraries 
throughout  the  country  and  appropriated 
$100,000  annually  for  the  production  of  braille 
books  for  the  adult  blind  to  stock  these 
libraries.  The  enactment  of  this  measure 
ended  a  century  of  “hat-passing”  to  raise 
money  for  secular  books.  This  was  soon  to 
make  available  to  blind  people  a  large  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  for  their  reading  pleasure;  it 
was  one  of  the  signal  services  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  to  the  blind  of  America. 

Standardization  of  Music  Braille 

In  1924,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  sponsored  the  editing  of  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  text  on  music  braille  to  be  gotten 
out  in  America.  It  was  the  work  of  the 
writer  of  this  article  and  was  scrutinized  by 
a  committee  of  musicians  whose  appointment 
and  findings  were  endorsed  by  the  Instructors’ 
and  Workers’  associations.  This  manual,  the 
1925  Key  to  Braille  Music  Notation,  was 
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printed  by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind. 

The  American  Braille  Press  for  War  and 
Civilian  Blind,  with  headquarters  in  Paris, 
during  the  latter  twenties  was  increasing  its 
printing  of  braille  books  and  music  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  several  languages  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Great  difficulty  was  encountered 
because  of  the  duplication  of  books  in  English 
in  grades  one  and  a  half  and  two  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  divergencies  of  usage  in  music 
braille  in  the  various  countries.  M.  George 
L.  Raverat  of  the  American  Braille  Press  be¬ 
gan  to  complain  bitterly.  In  1928,  he  opened 
negotiations  with  the  authorities  in  France, 
Great  Britain,  America,  Germany  and  Italy 
with  a  view  to  standardizing  music  braille. 
A  conference  was  arranged,  to  meet  in  Paris 
in  April,  1929.  The  Foundation  generously 
cooperated,  and  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
two  American  associations  commissioned  me 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  confer¬ 
ence.  An  international  manual,  Notation 
Musicale  Braille,  was  agreed  on  and  was 
later  translated  into  seven  languages,  being 
printed  and  distributed  by  the  American 
Braille  Press.  The  translation  of  the  final  Eng¬ 
lish  version  was  sponsored  by  the  Foundation. 

Raising  Professional  Sights — World  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Specialists 

A  decade  of  peace  among  the  nations  of 
this  distraught  earth  was  fostering  a  return 
to  world-mindedness.  By  the  end  of  the 
twenties  the  disruptions  occasioned  by  World 
War  I  were  beginning  to  heal.  Educational 
and  welfare  undertakings  were  again  begin¬ 
ning  to  cross  boundaries.  In  work  for  the 
blind  the  activities  of  the  American  Braille 
Press  and  the  success  of  the  conference  on 
music  braille  broke  like  dawning  rays  of 
hope  on  the  long  night  of  non-cooperation. 
Nowhere  did  this  light  of  promise  strike  with 
greater  glint  than  on  the  mind  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Foundation. 

Through  his  extensive  travels  abroad,  Dr. 
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Irwin  had  gained  the  confidence  of  pivotal 
leaders,  and  as  early  as  1928  he  began  to  visu¬ 
alize  the  possibilities  of  convoking  a  world 
conference  of  specialists  in  work  for  the  blind. 
His  vision  became  reality  and  the  following 
account  of  the  conference  is  quoted  from  the 
introduction  to  the  printed  Proceedings: 

“The  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  held  in  New  York  in  April,  1931,  was 
attended  by  delegates  from  thirty-two  coun¬ 
tries,  and  was  the  most  widely  representative 
gathering  of  workers  for  the  blind  ever 
assembled.  The  Conference  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  Braille  Press 
for  War  and  Civilian  Blind,  and  many  other 
Associations  throughout  the  world.  The  call 
for  the  Conference  was  issued  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Herbert  Hoover, 
in  March,  1930,  upon  the  authority  of  a 
special  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

“Prior  to  this  call,  however,  there  had  been 
considerable  correspondence  with  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  the  blind  in  many  countries.  A 
representative  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  attended  the  International  Pre- 
Congress  for  the  Blind  in  Vienna  in  July, 
1929.  This  pre-Congress,  which  met  at  the 
call  of  the  Association  Internationale  des 
Etudiants  Aveugles,  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Carl  Strehl.  The  purpose  of  the  Vienna 
meeting  was  to  discuss  plans  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  convention  of  those  interested  in  the 
blind  to  be  convened  somewhere  in  Europe 
in  1933.  As  the  European  Congress  contem¬ 
plated  the  gathering  of  large  numbers  of 
blind  people  and  their  friends,  and  since 
the  purpose  of  those  promoting  the  New 
York  Conference  was  to  assemble  a  limited 
number  of  outstanding  professional  workers 
from  a  large  number  of  countries,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  there  was  no  conflict  between  the 
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two  projects.  Accordingly,  plans  for  the  New 
York  Conference  were  announced  at  the 
Vienna  meeting,  and  those  present  were  in¬ 
vited  to  arrange  for  the  sending  of  delegates 
from  the  various  countries  represented  there. 

“As  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  there 
should  be  close  co-operation  between  the  pro¬ 
posed  European  Conference  and  that  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  and  as  it  was  also  deemed 
essential  that  the  program  of  the  New  York 
Conference  should  be  of  the  widest  possible 
appeal,  the  Organizing  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Conference  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Personnel  and  Program  composed 
very  largely  of  non-Americans.  This  Com¬ 
mittee  contained  in  its  membership  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  European  Conference,  and  much  of 
the  success  of  the  New  York  Conference  was 
due  to  the  cordial  co-operation  of  these  mem¬ 
bers. 

“The  program  of  the  World  Conference 
on  Work  for  the  Blind  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts: 

April  14-17:  The  consideration  of  certain 
set  topics  arranged  by  the 
Program  Committee. 

April  19-29:  A  ten-day  tour  of  representa¬ 
tive  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

April  29-30:  A  two-day  session  in  which 
there  was  a  general  summing 
up  of  the  discussions,  together 
with  the  business  meeting  and 
the  organization  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

“While  English  was  the  official  language 
of  the  Conference,  all  speeches  made  from  the 
floor  of  the  Conference  chamber  in  any  of 
the  following  languages — English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish — were  trans¬ 
lated  simultaneously  into  the  other  four 
tongues  named  by  means  of  the  Filene-Finlay 
Translator.  .  .  . 

“A  complete  record  was  made  of  every¬ 


thing  said  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  hall, 
and  submitted  in  typewritten  form  to  the 
editors  of  these  Proceedings 

A  copy  of  the  Proceedings  has  been  in  my 
bookcase  for  seventeen  years,  and  I  look 
back  on  the  conference  with  the  conviction 
that  it  was  a  great  influence  in  my  profes¬ 
sional  work  with  the  blind — I  chanced  to 
have  had  the  honor  of  having  been  one  of 
the  invited  group  of  American  “specialists.” 
As  a  result  of  the  contacts  made  by  me  in 
person  at  the  conference  or  by  correspond¬ 
ence  after  it,  a  large  amount  of  most  valuable 
data  came  to  me  over  a  period  of  years,  so 
much  of  it,  in  fact,  that  I  had  to  have  special 
filing  cases  made  to  contain  it,  classifying  it 
as  to  source  and  subject.  And,  what  is  more, 
I  have  made  much  use  of  this  information, 
as  have  others  whom  I  have  been  able  to  help 
with  it.  If  other  delegates  realized  similar 
benefits  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
World  Conference  was  one  of  the  great 
events  in  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind. 

The  London  Conference  on  Braille,  1932 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  review  briefly 
the  developments  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  Standard  English  Braille.  During  the  pre¬ 
ceding  decade  there  was  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  braille  grade  two  in  the  United 
States.  In  1929,  a  canvass  of  libraries,  made 
by  the  Foundation,  showed  that  twenty  per 
cent  of  American  finger-readers  used  this 
grade  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  made  an  exhaustive  tabulation  of  the 
values  of  the  signs  in  grade  two  as  compared 
with  those  of  grade  one  and  a  half.  All  the 
words  contained  in  four  selected  books, 
printed  in  both  grades,  were  checked.  The 
91,564  words  in  grade  one  and  a  half  occupied 
427,776  cells,  while  in  grade  two  these  words 
occupied  376,866  cells.  It  was  shown,  there¬ 
fore,  that  grade  two  requires  11.9  per  cent 
less  space  than  grade  one  and  a  half,  with 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  print¬ 
ing  and  physical  effort  in  reading  and  writing. 
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British  authorities  were  approached  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  vast  importance  of  uniformity  in 
braille  writing  throughout  the  English-speak¬ 
ing  world.  Critical  objection  to  “tampering” 
with  the  established  grade  was  encountered 
in  America;  but  a  great  goal  was  at  stake, 
and  Dr.  Irwin,  exercising  extraordinary  tact 
and  persistence,  gained  ground  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  By  proposing  to  eliminate 
certain  objectionable  features  of  grade  two 
he  gradually  compromised  the  attitude  of 
American  critics,  and  by  minimizing  the 
proposed  changes  he  disposed  the  British 
authorities  to  further  negotiations.  Early  in 
1932,  arrangements  were  concluded  with  the 
Workers’  and  Instructors’  associations  in 
America  and  with  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  for  the  appointment  of 
delegates  to  the  proposed  conference.  Mr. 
George  F.  Meyer,  then  of  Minneapolis,  was 
named  to  represent  the  A.A.W.B.;  the  writer 
of  this  article  was  named  to  represent  the 
A.A.I.B.;  and  Dr.  Irwin  was  designated  as 
chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  Foundation  and  the  two  associa¬ 
tions  jointly.  The  British  delegation  consisted 
of  five  members,  with  Mr.  Stone  of  the 
Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Edinburgh, 
as  chairman  of  the  conference.  The  delega¬ 
tions  met  at  the  National  Library  in  London, 
July  18  -19,  1932,  and  agreed  on  the  issues  in 
question  and  arranged  for  the  joint  editing  of 
a  union  handbook  for  the  guidance  of  teachers 
and  embossers  in  the  English-speaking  coun- 
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tries.  The  editing  subcommittee,  left  the  task 
of  preparing  the  handbook  for  printing,  con¬ 
sisted  of  Miss  Alice  Pain  of  the  British  delega¬ 
tion  and  myself. 

But  the  real  hardships  of  the  struggle 
which  culminated  at  London  in  complete 
agreement  on  the  adoption  of  Standard  Eng¬ 
lish  Braille  were  borne  in  the  United  States 
by  pioneers  of  previous  years.  For  many 
years,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the 
Foundation,  had  sponsored  one  organized  ef¬ 
fort  after  another  to  end  the  confusion  of 
types,  even  before  the  incorporation  of  the 
Foundation.  No  other  single  advocate  of 
uniformity,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Dr.  Irwin,  deserves  more  credit  than  he  for 
the  triumph  achieved  for  the  braille  system, 
first  in  the  adoption  of  grade  one  and  a  half 
in  1917,  which  eliminated  other  embossed 
types,  and  finally  in  the  adoption  of  Standard 
English  Braille. 

The  greatest  burden  of  adjustment  to  the 
new  uniformity  fell  most  heavily  on  our 
American  finger-readers,  although  they,  be¬ 
cause  they  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  Eng- 
lish-reading  blind,  were  also  to  be  the  most 
benefited.  With  characteristic  American  liber¬ 
alism  they  have  responded  to  the  challenge, 
and  the  acceptance  of  a  uniform  system  of 
braille  is  now  a  fait  accompli.  What  their  lot 
would  have  been  but  for  the  quarter  century 
of  effort  in  their  behalf  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  those 
who  followed  its  leadership  is  difficult  to 
envisage. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN, 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

ALISON  B.  ALESSIOS 


Library  work  with  the  blind  has  two  im¬ 
portant  aspects:  the  supplying  of  books  to 
the  blind  themselves,  in  braille,  Moon  type 
or  on  Talking  Book  records;  and  the  pro¬ 
viding  of  books  in  inkprint  for  those  work¬ 
ing  with  rhe  blind.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of 
the  first  aspect,  but  to  indicate  how  the 
second  has  been  recognized  and  developed  by 
one  organization — the  library  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

After  the  Foundation  was  established  as  a 
national  organization  for  the  blind,  it  was 
soon  recognized  that  a  library  was  an  im¬ 
perative  need.  Accordingly,  in  1926,  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  this  purpose  was  made,  and 
a  library  was  organized,  but  without  a  pro¬ 
fessional  librarian.  In  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  the  library  had  justified  itself  to  such 
an  extent  that  Miss  Helga  Lende,  a  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  librarian,  was  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  it;  to  her  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  building  up  a  working  collec¬ 
tion,  a  tool  which  could  be  used  by  students 
of  sociology  and  teachers  of  the  blind.  This 
trust  has  been  fulfilled;  the  Foundation  can 
now  boast  of  a  unique  collection  of  material 
in  inkprint  relating  to  the  blind.  The  most 
important  functions  of  a  library  such  as 
that  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  are:  first,  the  collection,  classifying  and 
preservation  of  information  pertinent  to  the 
object  for  which  the  Foundation  exists,  and 
second,  the  distribution  of  this  information 
to  those  working  in  the  field  of  its  interest, 
and  to  others  who  may  be  required  for  any 


reason  to  have  access  to  such  information. 

The  collection,  now  numbering  over  8,000 
books  and  pamphlets,  may  be  said  to  con¬ 
sist  of  two  sorts  of  material.  In  one  group 
will  be  found  biographies  and  autobiographies 
of  blind  persons.  The  past  two  hundred-year 
history  of  the  blind  is  here  told  by  the  blind 
themselves  in  their  life  stories  and  experi¬ 
ences,  or  depicted  by  others  in  fiction  and 
partly  fictionalized  life  histories.  Here  one 
will  find  treasures  such  as  autographs,  manu¬ 
scripts  and  letters  which  can  be  duplicated 
nowhere  else.  The  serious  student  may  pass 
these  over  lightly,  yet  to  many  persons  they 
provide  the  readiest  approach  to  the  world 
of  the  blind,  and  afford  an  understanding 
of  its  problems  and  possibilities. 

In  the  second,  and  more  serious  group,  one 
finds  the  records  of  scientists  who  have  car¬ 
ried  on  research  with  or  for  the  blind,  much 
of  it  appearing  in  pamphlet  form,  as  articles 
in  technical  magazines,  or  as  monographs 
published  by  various  universities;  so  that 
information  which  would  otherwise  be  avail¬ 
able  only  after  lengthy  and  tedious  research, 
may  here  be  readily  consulted. 

The  result  of  much  patient  labor,  these 
collections  are  used  extensively  by  students 
of  sociology  and  workers  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  entire  country  and  also  Can¬ 
ada.  It  is  a  circulating  as  well  as  a  reference 
library  and  both  of  these  services  are  entirely 
free — the  only  expense  incurred  by  the  user 
being  the  return  postage  or  express. 

There  are  pamphlet  and  information  files; 
and  such  special  compilations  as  complete 
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card  catalogues  of  books  in  braille,  in  Moon 
type  and  on  Talking  Book  records,  to  which 
quarterly  supplements  are  issued.  There  are 
also  files  of  theses  and  doctorate  dissertations, 
pointing  the  way  to  fields  of  research  not 
previously  explored,  as  well  as  preserving  the 
results  of  work  already  accomplished. 

A  wealth  of  indexed  information  concern¬ 
ing  appliances  and  devices  is  often  used  by 
prospective  inventors  to  check  the  feasibility 
of  their  ideas,  preventing  duplication  in  some 
cases  and  encouraging  original  thinking  in 
others. 

Yet  all  of  these  services  do  not  make  a 
complete  library;  teachers  need  help  and 
advice  and  the  opportunity  to  learn  what 
have  been  the  experiences  of  other  teachers. 
Students  of  sociology  in  studying  the  field 
of  work  with  the  blind  require  guidance  in 
their  reading;  the  families  of  blind  persons 
frequently  wish  to  extend  their  knowledge. 
For  these  there  is  a  readers’  advisory  service. 
Ffom  time  to  time  the  librarian  compiled 
some  seventy-five  reading  lists  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  which  were  distributed  to  organizations 
working  with  the  blind,  and  to  interested  in¬ 
dividuals.  These  lists  formed  the  basis  of  a 
volume  called  Boo\s  about  the  Blind;  a 
Bibliographical  Guide  to  Literature  Relating 
to  the  Blind,  which,  up  to  now  represents  the 
only  comprehensive  bibliography  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  English  language.  In  addition, 
occasionally,  special  lists  have  been  compiled 
upon  request. 

In  addition  to  Boo\s  about  the  Blind,  the 
librarian  has  compiled  other  manuals  used  by 
libraries  for  the  blind  everywhere.  The  Direct¬ 
ory  of  Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  has  appeared  in 
seven  editions,  is  an  indispensable  tool.  This 
contains  the  name  and  address  of  every  im¬ 
portant  agency  for  the  blind  in  the  two 
countries,  and  gives,  as  well,  considerable 
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useful  information  about  each.  Also,  there 
is  to  be  found  information  about  sight-saving 
classes  and  organizations  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  Another  reference  volume  is  the 
Directory  of  Periodicals  of  Special  Interest  to 
the  Blind.  This,  too,  has  been  revised  and 
brought  up  to  date  from  time  to  time.  It 
lists  the  periodicals  in  the  field  not  only  in 
English  but  in  various  foreign  languages. 
Another  of  the  librarian’s  compilations  is 
What  of  the  Blind? — A  Survey  of  the  De¬ 
velopment  and  Scope  of  Present-day  W ork 
with  the  Blind.  This  is  published  in  two 
volumes,  and  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
filled  a  crying  need  for  a  textbook  on  work 
with  the  blind  to  be  used  in  schools  of  social 
work  and  other  professional  courses.  The 
Foundation  also  publishes  many  reprints  and 
other  pamphlet  material  in  inexpensive  form 
for  convenient  use. 

Still  another  important  service  rendered  to 
other  libraries  and  to  the  printing  houses  for 
the  blind,  is  the  compilation  quarterly  of  the 
Braille  Boo\  Reservation  List.  This  lists  all 
titles  which  are  to  be  put  into  braille  by  the 
various  printing  houses,  and  gives  the  name 
of  the  organization  which  is  expected  to  do 
the  work,  thus  preventing  much  duplication 
of  effort.  Librarians  check  titles  to  be  assigned 
to  transcribers  against  this  list,  and  find  the 
service  a  most  useful  one. 

From  time  to  time,  the  librarian  discusses 
current  books  and  articles  on  the  blind  in 
the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind,  and  furnishes 
correspondents  with  much  information  not 
available  in  print,  or  published  in  such  frag¬ 
mentary  form  as  to  require  too  much  search 
in  too  many  sources  to  be  sought  out  by  the 
ordinary  reader. 

With  so  many  sources  of  information  so 
readily  available,  need  any  librarian  or  re¬ 
search  worker  be  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to 
find  what  he  wants! 
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PETER  J.  SALMON 


Anniversaries  have  always  meant  wistful 
nostalgic  reminiscence  to  me  and  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  even  more  poignant  today  as  I  recall 
in  vivid  memory  that  vigorous  babe  in  swad¬ 
dling  clothes  that  was  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  the  early  20’s.  I  am 
planning  to  discuss  here  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  as  it  affected  the  special¬ 
ized  workshops  for  the  blind  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  temptation  is  strong  within 
me  to  become  the  historian  of  that  remark¬ 
able  period  in  the  growth  of  our  field  of 
activity,  beginning  with  the  end  of  the  first 
world  war  in  1918  and  carrying  over  for 
the  next  decade,  for  it  was  then,  I  think, 
that  work  for  the  blind  really  came  of  age. 

The  schools  for  the  blind  had  been  de¬ 
veloping  for  nearly  a  century.  Local  agencies 
and  workshops  for  the  blind  had  been  started 
and  were  gradually  spreading  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  first  Commissions  for 
the  Blind  had  come  into  being.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  had  also  been  born  and  were 
struggling  to  bring  together  the  thoughts  and 
experience  of  workers  from  the  grass  roots 
into  a  coherent  and  articulate  program. 

It  was  still  difficult  to  bring  workers  to¬ 
gether  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  mutual  problems,  for  the  costs 
were  high  and  the  distances  great,  and  most 
of  the  struggling  new  organizations  could 
not  afford  the  frequent  exchanges  requiring 
travel  and  absence  from  work.  It  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  to  all  of  us  in  those  early  days 


that  a  vigorous  and  wise  national  program 
to  coordinate  the  thinking  in  our  field  and  to 
work  for  its  expansion  was  no  longer  merely 
desirable  but  a  real  necessitv.  Dr.  Edward 
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E.  Allen,  in  the  1919  annual  report  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  said :  “Some  permanent  insti¬ 
tute  or  agency,  wisely  run  under  national 
auspices  for  trying  out  new,  old,  or  even 
abandoned  fields  and  for  fitting  the  civilian 
blind  to  enter  them;  also  for  persuading  em¬ 
ployers  to  hire  them  without  prejudice — some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort,  the  schools  for  the  young 
blind,  which  are  mainly  prevocational  in 
aim,  would  welcome  as  a  much  needed  ad¬ 
junct  to  their  work.” 

In  1920  Dr.  Allen’s  thinking  was  carried 
forward  by  the  conference  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  as 
reported  in  its  Proceedings  as  follows: 
“.  .  .  this  association  would  welcome  the  co¬ 
operation  of  some  wisely  organized  agency 
for  assisting  and  improving  the  vocational 
education  and  the  employment  of  the  blind 
of  this  country.” 

And  finally,  in  1921,  the  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  speaking  in  convention,  as  recorded 
in  the  Proceedings  of  that  year,  said:  “The 
time  seems  singularly  opportune  for  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  which  shall 
be  not  only  representative  of,  and  sensitive  to, 
the  best  thought  of  the  profession  itself,  but 
also  in  sympathetic  and  practical  touch  with 
the  world  of  affairs  outside  of  work  for  the 
blind.” 

There  was  much  more  at  this  1921  con- 
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vention  about  the  formation  of  a  new  na¬ 
tional  representative  agency,  concerned  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  vocational  problems  of  the 
blind;  and  the  emphasis  throughout  the  for¬ 
mative  period  was  on  employment.  As  we 
all  know,  the  scope  of  activity  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  grown 
enormously,  but  it  is  possible  that  even  today 
its  primary  function  is  the  development  of 
vocational  opportunity  for  the  blind  of  the 
country.  Its  great  work  in  the  several  states 
in  assisting  in  the  formation  of  Commissions 
for  the  Blind  and  in  establishing  legislation 
to  this  end  will  be  told  of  in  other  papers, 
as  will  also  the  story  of  how  it  has  supported 
these  Commissions  in  their  struggle  for  per¬ 
manence. 

What  the  Foundation  has  done  for  the 
workshops  for  the  blind  should  not  be  told 
in  this  brief  form  for  it  makes  a  saga  which 
in  those  early  days  had  much  of  the  quixotic 
in  it.  How  many  of  us  throughout  the 
country,  concerned  with  the  local  agencies  for 
the  blind  and  their  workshops,  do  not  re¬ 
member  those  dusty  travelers  from  the  Foun¬ 
dation — Charles  Hayes,  Evelyn  McKay,  Ida 
Hirs-Gifford,  Dr.  Irwin  and  all  the  rest, 
striving  to  bring  to  us  some  semblance  of 
order,  some  knowledge  of  procedure  that 
would  end  the  chaos  prevalent  in  those  days. 
I  do  not  think  that  all  of  us  were  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  chaos.  We  did  feel 
a  great  resurgence  of  new  ideas;  the  sheltered 
patriarchal  approach  to  service  for  the  blind 
was  beginning  to  change.  We  knew  that  we 
must  approach  the  problems  of  blindness  on 
a  more  individual  basis;  that  there  really 
was  no  such  thing  as  a  class  of  blind  people, 
all  of  whom  could  be  helped  with  the  same 
tried  and  tested  formula  of  the  sheltered 
shop.  Yes,  we  knew  that  the  workshop  needed 
something  and  we  knew  that  the  stimulus 
had  to  come  from  without.  The  Foundation 
became  this  stimulus. 

Information  on  developments  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  poured  into  the  Foundation’s 
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offices.  All  of  the  new  and  best  elements  of 
this  information  were  sifted,  drawn  together 
in  bulletins,  in  articles  and  in  letters,  and 
sent  out  to  us  in  an  ever  increasing  flood  of 
crusading  literature.  When  problems  arose  in 
program  or  in  financing  of  the  local  work¬ 
shop,  the  Foundation’s  surveys,  more  often 
than  not,  brought  assurance  to  the  local 
communities  of  the  soundness  and  the  need 
of  work  for  the  blind  and  resolved  the  dif¬ 
ficulties. 

One  of  the  first  legislative  efforts  in  the 
interest  of  work  for  the  blind  in  specialized 
workshops  came  in  1928  when  it  became 
clear  that  something  must  be  done  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  prison-made  goods  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  Hawes-Cooper  Bill  was  pre¬ 
pared.  There  was  very  little  sympathy  for 
this  bill  in  Congress  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  feel  this  sympathy  grow  in  our  favor  when 
representing  the  Foundation  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
in  presenting  our  story  to  the  Senate.  The 
ultimate  passage  of  the  Bill  set  a  pattern  of 
special  legislation  for  the  blind  which 
has  been  of  invaluable  assistance  to  us 
since  that  date.  The  Foundation  has  fol¬ 
lowed  through  on  this  pattern  and  has,  with 
outstanding  zeal,  championed  all  legislation 
that  could  in  any  way  forward  the  program 
of  the  workshops.  It  is  possible  that  other 
papers  will  cover,  in  more  detail,  such  legis¬ 
lation  as  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  Public  Law  113  (the 
Barden-LaFollette  Act),  all  of  which  was 
sponsored,  supported  and  given  inestimable 
help  by  Foundation  representation. 

The  one  major  piece  of  legislation,  which 
relates  particularly  to  the  workshops  and 
which  was  almost  a  direct  result  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  activity  in  the  Hawes-Cooper  Bill 
planning,  was  the  presentation  and  passage 
of  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act.  Of  course,  this 
Act  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  far-sighted  and  generous  help  of  Senator 
Wagner.  The  selection  of  Senator  Wagner  as 
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the  champion  of  our  work,  is  due  entirely 
to  the  shrewd  judgment  of  the  management 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
As  executive  of  one  of  the  larger  workshops 
for  the  blind  I  can  say  with  all  sincerity  that 
this  bill  was  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  ever  written  in  aid  of  our  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities;  for  it  made  possible  new 
purchasing  procedures  for  Federal  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus  relating  to  products 
made  by  the  blind. 

The  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products,  formed  as  a  result  of  the  Act, 
and  functioning  through  the  Procurement  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Treasury  Department,  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  in  the 
development  of  Federal  purchases  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts.  Mr.  Robert  LeFevre,  assistant  director 
of  the  Procurement  Division,  has  been  the 
guiding  genius  of  this  committee,  as  well 
as  its  secretary.  Because  of  his  personal  inter¬ 
est  in  the  blind  and  his  knowledge  of  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  government,  and  also  because  of 
his  wise  counsel  and  fine  perception  of  the 
needs  of  the  blind,  he  has  served  our  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  loyally  and  well. 

The  President’s  representative  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  is  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  who  has  served 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  program,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  needs  of  the  blind  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  sympathy  and  sincerity.  Finally,  with 
his  wide  business  acumen  and  great  generos¬ 
ity  of  heart,  Mr.  Migel,  with  Dr.  Irwin  and 
others,  formed  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Migel  again  taking  the  leading 
part  in  spearheading  this  new  national  agency 
for  the  allocation  of  government  orders.  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind,  from  its  very 
beginning,  has  assured  the  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  government  business  procured, 
among  the  more  than  fifty  workshops  par¬ 
ticipating,  and  has  also  served  as  a  focus  in 
the  exchange  of  ideas  on  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cedures  on  new  products  and  on  inter-agency 
good  will. 

Gradually,  too,  as^a  result  of  the  Wagner- 


O’Day  Act,  and  also  in  some  cases  with  direct 
help  from  the  Foundation,  the  so-called  state- 
use  bills  are  being  introduced.  These  bills, 
paralleling  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  on  the 
state  level,  are  now  operative  in  seven  states: 
New  York,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Massachusetts  and  Utah.  The 
state  of  Massachusetts  has  had  a  state  pur¬ 
chase  plan  in  effect  since  1932  which  obvi¬ 
ously  has  no  direct  relationship  to  the  Wag¬ 
ner-O’Day  Act — but  may,  indeed,  have  been 
the  father  of  the  thought. 

The  matter  of  new  products,  too,  has  been 
of  concern  to  the  workshops,  and  here  again 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
made  innumerable  suggestions.  One  of  the 
products  developed  in  recent  years,  which 
was  suggested  in  the  first  instance  by  Miss 
Evelyn  McKay  of  the  Foundation  and  which 
was  later  developed  by  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  was  the  rubber  mat  business, 
a  business  which  has  brought  highly  re¬ 
munerative  work  to  scores  of  blind  workers 
in  the  country.  Spinning  yarn,  one  of  the 
more  recent  developments  and  still  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  may  also  come  from  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind  as  a  new  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  blind. 

The  continually  increasing  mass  of  govern¬ 
ment  orders  flowing  through  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind  to  the  workshops,  partic¬ 
ularly  during  the  war,  made  it  possible  for 
National  Industries  to  give  great  impetus  to 
the  setting  of  high  standards  of  production — 
rigid  government  specifications  called  for  high 
standards.  This  stimulus  resulted  in  mass 
production  methods  being  established  in  most 
of  the  workshops,  with  new  skills,  new 
speeds  and  new  incentives  brought  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  workmen  throughout  the 
country.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note  the 
development  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  during  the  past  ten  years  and  to  point 
out  that  the  guiding  spirit  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  C.  C.  Kleber,  ably  assisted  by  Eugene 
D.  Morgret,  and  others  of  his  staff,  reports 
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that  over  the  past  ten  years  the  number  of 
items  produced  by  the  blind  on  government 
schedules  has  increased  from  two  to  thirty- 
two.  The  number  of  workshops  served  has 
increased  and  the  amount  of  business  secured 
has  multiplied.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  a  relatively  poor  year,  shows  2,412 
blind  men  and  women  employed  in  forty- 
eight  workshops,  who  earned  $1,933,238.39, 
with  total  sales  of  blind-made  products  of 
$7,368,072.80. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
go  into  the  myriad  details  of  day  by  day 
service  offered  by  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
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Blind  to  the  workshops — details  which  are 
a  part  of  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  our 
workshop  procedure.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
we  who  have  spent  our  lives  in  workshop 
operation  have  a  very  deep  and  very  real 
sense  of  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  men 
who  direct  the  activity  at  the  Foundation. 
Dr.  Irwin,  Dr.  Potts,  Mr.  Kleber,  and  the 
newcomer  to  the  Foundation,  Alfred  Allen, 
are  as  much  a  part  of  our  activities  as  are 
our  plant  superintendents.  We  turn  to  them 
with  friendship  and  we  say  to  them,  on 
this  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  “Well 
done,”  and  may  there  be  many  years  of  good 
work  ahead  together. 


YESTERDAY  AND  TOMORROW 

GEORGE  L.  RAVERAT 


I  consider  it  an  honor  that  I  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  contribute  a  short  article  for  the 
Outloo\  to  commemorate  the  twenty -fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

I  remember  when,  in  the  early  twenties, 
Robert  Irwin  (he  was  no  Doctor  then)  was 
wandering  over  Europe  pestering  everybody 
including  the  writer,  collecting  information 
about  two-side  braille  printing  which  he 
wanted  to  introduce  in  America,  and  yet 
making  friends  and  getting  results,  though 
he  had  to  measure  again  and  again  the 
height  of  the  braille  dot,  the  space  between 
the  dots  and  the  thickness  of  the  paper  we 
were  using.  And  also,  I  recollect  the  trap  he 
set  for  me  one  day  when  he  took  me  to  Per¬ 
kins  Institution.  Had  I  been  aware  that  our 
respected  friend,  Dr.  Allen,  would  ask  me 
to  give  an  address  after  the  morning  service, 
I  would  certainly  have  stayed  in  New  York, 
the  more  so  after  having  spent  a  sleepless 


night  on  account  of  the  noise  made  by  the 
myriads  of  young  frogs  in  the  Perkins  pond. 
I  spoke  in  favor  of  braille,  grade  two,  which 
we  were  all  interested  in  having  America 
adopt,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Allen  re¬ 
lished  the  idea  very  much  then.  And,  finally, 
I  recall  the  International  Conference  on  Music 
Notation,  which  convened  in  Paris,  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  American  Braille  Press 
in  1929,  where  Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg  was 
delegated  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  represent  the  United  States. 

All  these  crazy  dreams  of  the  early  twenties 
have  come  true.  Two-side  printing  (inter¬ 
point)  and  braille,  grade  two,  have  now 
long  been  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  braille  music  symbols  have  become  stand¬ 
ardized  and  are  the  same  the  world  over. 
These  were  the  first  tangible  results  of  a 
close  cooperation  between  our  organizations. 

American  citizens,  living  in  a  free  country, 
in  an  atmosphere  entirely  different  from  that 
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of  Europe,  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  realiz¬ 
ing  the  moral  damage  wrought  by  the  war 
upon  European  populations — for  instance,  the 
lack  of  enthusiasm  and  the  prevailing  las¬ 
situde,  the  effects  of  which  tend  to  paralyze 
and  annihilate  all  initiative.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  noticeable  insofar  as  the  blind  are 
concerned.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  admit 
that,  even  before  the  last  two  wars,  their 
fate  and  material  conditions  were  not  envi¬ 
able.  They  were  not  organized,  except  in 
a  few  countries  like  England,  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  various  governments  practically 
ignored  them;  they  were  classified  as  “non¬ 
entities.”  Their  education  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  which  did  not  view 
very  complacently  efforts  made  by  the  most 
progressive  among  the  blind  to  gain  freedom. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why,  in 
Europe,  the  very  word  “philanthropy”  ex¬ 
cites  deep  suspicion.  It  means  charity — and 
the  blind  resent  charity — refuse  it  even 
though  they  are  in  dire  straits.  They  want  to 
gain  their  emancipation  themselves  and  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  and  good  citizens.  So¬ 
cial  workers  are  often  viewed  with  suspicion. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that,  even  in  the  States, 
these  same  workers  were  viewed  as  a  cross 
breed  between  the  tadpole  and  the  dove.  To¬ 
day,  however,  their  social  status  has  decidedly 
improved. 

Therefore,  any  foreign  organization  de¬ 
sirous  of  aiding  the  blind  of  Europe  must, 
first  of  all,  gain  their  confidence  and  com¬ 
mand  their  respect.  I  am  satisfied  that,  since 
its  founding  in  1915,  our  organization  has 
successfully  enjoyed  and  maintained  such  a 
privileged  position. 

Originally  organized  to  aid  the  war-blinded 
of  the  first  world  war  in  the  allied  coun¬ 
tries,  the  United  States  (through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross),  England  (St.  Dunstan’s), 
France  (the  French  Committee),  Belgium 
(Boitsfort),  Yugoslavia  (Zemun,  near  Bel¬ 
grade),  Italy  (Comitato  Fiorentino,  in  Flor¬ 
ence:  and  Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  in 


Rome),  our  organization  has  done  a  huge 
and  efficient  job,  contributing  in  a  liberal 
degree  to  the  rehabilitation  of  thousands  of 
these  war  victims. 

Later,  our  then  president,  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  decided  that  the  American  Braille 
Press  should  devote  its  activities  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  carefully  selected  literature  and 
history,  manuals,  schoolbooks,  magazines  and 
music.  Millions  of  pages  came  off  our  presses 
in  many  languages:  English,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  Spanish,  Polish,  Rumanian  and 
Serbian — distributed  free  to  the  blind  the 
world  over. 

However,  it  soon  became  evident  that 
something  else  should  be  accomplished — the 
setting  up  of  braille  printing  plants  wherever 
needed,  and  giving  the  blind  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs.  Thus  came  into  existence  printing 
plants  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Poland,  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  Rumania  and  the  South  American 
countries  of  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Colombia,  etc. 

Therefore,  when,  after  the  second  world 
war,  a  merger  of  overseas  work  with  that  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was 
considered,  the  strong  ties  of  friendship 
which  had  always  existed  between  the  two 
organizations  and  their  respective  directors 
greatly  facilitated  the  decision;  and  the  birth 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  was  acclaimed  by  everyone. 

The  essential  endeavors  since  then  have 
been  the  supplying  of  means  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  and  recovery  to  the  blind  of  devastated 
countries  in  Europe  and  the  coordination  of 
activities  of  existing  organizations. 

Large  quantities  of  shoes  and  other  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  thousands  of  braille  slates,  type¬ 
writers  and  braille  writers  were  sent  to  the 
blind  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Nor¬ 
way,  Italy,  Greece,  etc.  Tons  of  braille  paper 
were  shipped  to  schools  and  institutions.  Ef¬ 
forts  are  now  being  made  to  restore  to  activ¬ 
ity  the  remaining  printing  plants  and  to  re¬ 
build  those  destroyed  by  the  war. 
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We  expect  to  have  the  Stamparia  Nazionale 
(National  Printing  Plant)  in  Florence  run¬ 
ning  again  within  the  next  few  weeks,  as  a 
year’s  supply  of  paper,  plates,  cardboard  and 
binding  materials  is  on  the  way  there. 

A  printing  plant  is  now  being  set  up  in 
Athens,  in  cooperation  with  the  Near  East 
Foundation. 

Also,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  restoration  of  the  printing  plant  we 
had  set  up  in  Zemun,  near  Belgrade,  is  under 
way. 

We  also  intend  to  rebuild  (circumstances 
permitting)  the  Warsaw  plant,  which  was 
located  in  Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw,  noth¬ 
ing  of  which  is  left. 

In  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  we  had  agreed 
to  set  up  a  modern  printing  plant,  but  re¬ 
cent  political  developments  very  likely  will 
postpone,  or  at  least  hinder  our  work. 

Our  duty  to  the  blind  is  not  limited  to 
these  activities:  they  must  also  be  given  the 
means  and  afforded  possibilities  of  earning 
their  living.  In  that  field,  the  urgent  needs 
are  far  beyond  our  resources.  The  acute  short¬ 
age  of  raw  materials  in  Europe  is  a  problem 
of  paramount  importance. 
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We  have  set  up  in  France  a  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Blind  Workers,  with  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  all  the  leading  associations  of  the 
blind — 3,000  blind  workers  have  already  reg¬ 
istered.  This  committee  is  the  official  dis¬ 
tributing  center  for  raw  materials  allotted 
by  the  French  Government. 

A  similar  committee  on  braille  printing  is 
now  in  the  course  of  being  set  up.  Curious 
at  it  may  seem,  the  country  which  gave  birth 
to  Louis  Braille  is  extremely  short  of  books 
in  braille. 

A  survey  of  the  needs  of  the  German  blind 
is  now  being  made  and  we  hope  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  summer,  our  plans  for  Ger¬ 
many  will  materialize. 

I  have  tried  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
a  resume  of  our  services  to  the  blind,  in 
order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Ont- 
loo\  and  of  the  friends  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  to 
secure  the  cooperation  and  good  will  of  all, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  great  humanitarian 
work  to  which  we  have  already  given  more 
than  thirty  years  of  our  lives.  And  we  want 
to  keep  the  flag  flying. 


SOME  PERSONAL  SERVICES  RENDERED 
BY  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

LON  ALSUP 


The  Lone  Star  State  has  about  12,000  blind 
individuals  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  done  and  is  doing  a  fine  job 
of  helping  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  render  a  more  satisfactory  and  more 
complete  service  to  the  people  of  Texas. 


The  Foundation  has  been  one  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  strong  pillars  in  upholding  and  further¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 
The  welfare  of  all  has  been  reflected  in  the 
assistance  given  the  blind  in  each  state — di¬ 
rect  assistance  as  well  as  that  provided  by  the 
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state  agency  for  the  blind,  which  in  turn 
passes  along  the  service  wherever  it  may  be 
needed. 

Take,  for  example,  the  extra  $500  income 
tax  exemption,  which  was  made  effective 
for  the  blind  in  1944.  This  was  Dr.  R.  B. 
Irwin’s  idea,  passed  onto  the  state  agency 
workers,  and  it  was  the  Foundation  in  New 
York  which  kept  interested  parties  informed 
regarding  the  action  which  should  be  and 
which  was  taken.  Yes,  and  there  were  other 
matters  regarding  legislation  in  respect  to 
which  information  provided  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  of  great 
assistance.  This  included  informative  releases 
concerning  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1943  and  the  provision  made  for  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  concession  stands  in  Federal  buildings, 
which  came  to  life  in  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act.  In  1943  helpful  discussions  and  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act — the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act —  made  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  this  agency  at  least  to  better  under¬ 
stand  the  intricacies  of  that  legislation  which, 
when  passed,  separated  services  for  the  blind 
from  vocational  rehabilitation  in  general. 

The  one-fare  concession  books  which  make 
it  possible  for  a  blind  individual  and  his 
guide  to  travel  by  train  and  bus  on  only  one 
ticket  have  been  used  by  a  large  number  of 
blind  throughout  this  state.  In  so  many  in¬ 
stances  a  man  must  have  a  guide  in  order 
that  he  may  travel  from  one  locality  to 
another,  or  from  state  to  state,  and  in  al¬ 
most  every  instance  the  purchase  of  an  extra 
ticket  by  the  blind  individual  would  be 
either  impossible  or  would  result  in  genuine 
financial  hardship.  This  concession,  made 
possible  through  the  alertness  and  diligence 


of  the  Foundation,  is  an  excellent  measure 
to  assist  the  limited  funds  of  many  a  visually 
handicapped  person. 

“I  need  a  braille  watch.”  That  has  been  a 
familiar  request  from  many  a  blind  individual 
to  the  visiting  home  teacher  or  other  field 
worker.  But  whether  it  be  a  watch,  a  radio, 
a  sewing  machine,  a  household  convenience 
of  one  sort  or  another,  an  especially  equipped 
or  marked  tool  or  a  white  cane,  the  home 
teacher  can  always  find  an  answer  among  the 
many  services  made  available  by  the  “A.  F.  B.” 
The  recent  list  of  tools  and  instruments 
adapted  for  use  by  the  blind  is  an  essential 
reference  manual  constantly  put  to  use  by  the 
home  teachers  in  this  state.  The  Foundation 
has,  indeed,  become  a  tried  and  true  friend 
of  the  worker  in  the  field. 

The  Foundation,  too,  has  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  home  teacher  in  work  for 
the  blind  and  has  made  provision  for  con¬ 
tinued  training  through  the  summer  school 
home  teachers’  courses.  Texas  home  teachers 
have  availed  themselves  of  these  courses  and 
have  benefited  by  them. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  the  “Informa¬ 
tion,  Please,”  of  the  blind  and  workers  for 
the  blind.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a  call  went 
from  this  state  to  the  Foundation  offices  for 
the  name  of  an  individual  or  organization 
which  could  provide  a  transcriber  of  Yiddish 
braille.  The  call  was  answered.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  ever  at  the 
service  of  the  agency  and  the  individual,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  those  served  may  offer 
thanks  is  to  cooperate  with  the  Foundation 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
it  offers. 
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CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  TO 
THE  FIELD  OF  HOME  TEACHING 

RAYMOND  M.  DICKINSON 


It  has  long  been  recognized  by  workers  for 
the  blind  that  blindness  is  the  most  crippling 
single  handicap.  It  is  now  recognized  also 
that  to  help  a  person  blinded  in  adult  life 
to  adjust  effectively  so  that  he  will  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a  seeing  world  as  much  as  possible 
as  he  would  have  if  he  had  continued  to 
possess  his  vision,  he  must  have  advice,  assist¬ 
ance  and  instruction  from  a  person  skilled  in 
the  art  of  overcoming  the  limitations  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Since  blindness  affects  everything  the 
blind  person  does  from  the  time  he  gets  up 
in  the  morning  until  he  retires  at  night,  the 
help  given  him  in  overcoming  his  handicap 
must  be  comprehensive  enough  to  remove 
his  fears,  develop  his  confidence,  restore  his 
initiative  and  teach  him  to  use  his  other 
senses  to  take  the  place  of  the  major  one  he 
has  lost.  It  must  also  provide  him  with 
the  basic  skills  and  special  devices  that  will 
let  him  take  his  place  as  a  free,  active,  pro¬ 
ductive  personality  in  a  seeing  world — psy¬ 
chologically,  socially  and  emotionally.  It  must 
make  him  ready  to  receive  and  assimilate 
vocational  or  professional  training  and  to 
earn  a  livelihood  according  to  his  ability. 
This,  abstractly  put,  is  the  function  of  the 
home  teacher  according  to  the  modern  con¬ 
ception  of  that  function.  It  is  our  present-day, 
somewhat  wordy,  elaboration  of  Dr.  Moon’s 
excellently  succinct  phrase,  “giving  light  to 
the  blind.”  The  home  teacher  cannot,  of 
course,  give  physical  light  to  the  blind,  and 
the  substitute  offered  is  at  best  a  very  poor 
one,  and  the  acquiring  of  it  demands  much 


arduous  labor  and  keen  insight  both  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Yet  it  has 
enabled  many  people  without  sight  to  achieve 
success  and  happiness  in  spite  of  an  ever¬ 
present  handicap.  It  is  the  living  proof  that 
God  not  only  asks  but  often  receives  in  full 
measure,  “day  labor,  light  denied.”  The  home 
teacher  takes  a  specific  individual  who  has 
gone  through  a  frustrating,  traumatic  ex¬ 
perience  in  which  he  has  lost  eighty  per 
cent  of  his  sensory  equipment,  and  helps  to 
make  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent  fit  him 
once  more  into  that  stream  of  life  in  which 
he  naturally  belongs  according  to  his  ex¬ 
perience,  potentialities,  age,  health  and  in¬ 
terests.  The  teacher  provides  the  small  boat, 
compass  and  guide  by  which  the  shipwrecked 
sailor  reaches  the  mainland  of  civilization 
again.  Home  teaching  is,  then,  an  unobtru¬ 
sive  but  very  important  function;  for,  upon 
what  is  done  by  the  home  teacher  depends, 
in  the  last  analysis,  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  blind  person  in  his  later  achievements. 

At  its  best,  home  teaching  is  a  highly 
specialized  profession.  The  teacher  must  be 
able  to  give  instruction  to  the  blind  person 
in  braille,  Moon  type,  typewriting  and  simple 
handcrafts,  and  to  help  him  in  getting 
around  alone.  The  teacher  must  also  possess 
a  knowledge  of,  and  skill  in,  case  work,  as 
well  as  training  and  experience  in  work  with 
people  who  have  lost  their  sight.  To  the 
blind  person,  he  should  play  the  role  of 
teacher,  social  worker  and  friend,  combin¬ 
ing  these  qualities  with  a  well-balanced  per- 
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sonality,  a  firm  belief  in  the  value  of  his 
work,  a  love  for  and  understanding  of  people, 
and  a  realistic  sense  of  humor.  In  addition  to 
these  assets,  if  the  teacher  is  also  a  well- 
adjusted  person  who  has  solved  the  problem 
of  living  happily  and  fruitfully  himself,  he 
can  bring  to  his  blind  pupil  not  only  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  of  what  it  means  to  be 
blind,  but  also  the  ability  to  establish  im¬ 
mediate  rapport  with  the  blind  pupil  through 
mutual  understanding  and  the  unconscious 
example  the  teacher  shows  as  to  what  can  be 
done  by  a  person  who  is  blind. 

This  conception  of  home  teaching  arose 
out  of  very  simple  beginnings  and  grew 
through  the  untiring  efforts  of  pioneering 
blind  people  seeking  to  help  their  fellow 
travellers  along  the  darkened  road,  and  hu¬ 
manitarian  and  socially-minded  persons  with 
mental  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  vision. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
since  its  inception,  has  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  home  teaching  and  is  now  leading 
the  way  in  enlarging  its  scope  of  activity,  in 
making  possible  better  service  by  home  teach¬ 
ers  to  an  increasing  number  of  blind  people. 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  executive  director  of  the 
Foundation,  has  always  felt  the  importance 
of  the  home  teacher.  He  says  that,  “Home 
teaching  is  the  cornerstone  of  work  with 
and  for  the  blind.”  Home  teaching,  in  the 
beginning,  was  a  pioneer  effort  to  break  down 
the  isolation  imposed  upon  blind  people  be¬ 
cause  they  could  no  longer  see.  It  was  brought 
over  to  the  United  States  in  1882  from  Eng¬ 
land,  where  it  had  been  begun  some  fifty 
years  earlier.  Dr.  William  Moon,  a  blind 
minister,  was  instrumental  in  establishing 
home  teaching  in  this  country.  He  had  de¬ 
vised  the  system  of  touch  reading  known  as 
Moon  type,  a  simplified  version  of  raised 
line  letter  forms,  so  that  blind  adults  could 
learn  to  read  the  Bible.  Soon  after  coming  to 
America,  he,  together  with  John  Rhodes, 
founded  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 


Society  in  order  that  the  adult  blind  might 
read  the  Bible  and  other  religious  literature 
and  receive  spiritual  light  and  guidance. 
Prior  to  1900  also,  instruction  in  braille  was 
given  to  blind  adults  by  graduates  of  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  on  a  volunteer  basis,  materials  for  such 
instruction  being  supplied  by  the  Perkins 
school.  In  this  volunteer  work  the  same  princi¬ 
ples  as  those  used  in  teaching  children  were 
adapted  to  work  with  adults,  since  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  trained  primarily  for  teaching  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  first  state  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  home  teaching  came  in  1893,  when  Con¬ 
necticut  set  up  a  special  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind  which  had  specifically  named  as 
one  of  its  functions  the  giving  of  instruction 
to  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes.  Massachu¬ 
setts  followed  suit  in  1900  with  a  definite 
appropriation  of  funds  by  the  Legislature  to 
carry  on  such  instruction.  Other  states  soon 
followed,  and,  in  addition,  home  teaching 
services  were  provided  in  various  localities  by 
private  associations  and  clubs,  which  later 
grew  into  state  or  city  programs. 

Outstanding  among  the  early  pioneer  blind 
home  teachers  were  Lydia  Hayes  in  the  east 
and  Kate  Foley  in  the  west.  As  programs  for 
home  teaching  grew  up,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  teaching  of  reading  systems,  like  braille 
and  Moon  type,  along  with  instruction  in 
handcrafts,  stress  was  being  laid  upon  the  use 
of  blind  persons  as  teachers,  since  they  had 
both  experience  and  personal  example  to  of¬ 
fer  in  serving  newly-blinded  adults.  The  next 
step  was  to  find  means  of  providing  training 
of  the  kind  that  would  best  fit  blind  home 
teachers  to  give  this  instruction  to  newly- 
blinded  adults.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  other  than  small  in-service  training 
units,  was  made  in  1921,  when  a  short  course 
was  organized  by  Robert  B.  Irwin  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Columbia  University.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  course  was  repeated  in  1922,  and  in  1924 
the  lately  organized  American  Foundation 
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for  the  Blind  sponsored  a  similar  course  at 
New  York  University.  Also,  in  the  same  year, 
O.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
began  a  training  course  for  home  teachers 
in  connection  with  his  institution.  This  course 
has  grown  steadily  in  scope  and  standards 
until  it  has  ultimately  become  a  two-year 
course  for  junior  and  senior  home  teachers,  in 
which  the  Overbrook  School  now  works  in 
cooperation  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  providing  supervised 
home  teaching  field  work,  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  County  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
which  makes  possible  field  work  in  case  work 
and  public  assistance.  The  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  gives  college  credit  for  courses  in 
social  work.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  lent  important  aid  to  this  project 
not  only  in  stimulating  its  growth  and  de¬ 
veloping  the  content  of  the  courses,  but  also 
in  serving  as  consultant,  and  in  making 
available  from  its  staff  as  instructors  special¬ 
ists  in  work  with  the  blind.  The  Foundation 
worked  very  closely  with  this  project  during 
the  years  from  1940  to  1945. 

In  the  meantime,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
changing  ideas  and  promoting  standards  in 
the  field,  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  was  organized  in  1926,  the  Western 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  in  1946  and 
the  Midwestern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  in  1947.  These  organizations  have  held 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  and  the  Foun¬ 
dation  has  given  them  stimulus  and  encour¬ 
agement.  It  has  also  aided  materially  by  tak¬ 
ing  responsibility  for  the  publication  of  papers 
presented  at  the  meetings. 

In  1936,  an  important  step  forward  was 
taken  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  when  it  established  its  placement  ser¬ 
vice.  This  has  made  it  possible  to  help  many 
capable  blind  prospective  home  teachers  to 
find  jobs  in  home  teaching  programs  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country.  The  Foundation  also 
at  approximately  the  same  time,  took  another 
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very  important  step  forward  when  it  set  up 
special  scholarships  for  blind  persons  desiring 
training  in  home  teaching  and  social  case 
work  with  the  blind,  but  needing  financial  as¬ 
sistance  to  acquire  such  training.  This,  too, 
has  materially  aided  the  home  teaching  ser¬ 
vice  since  capable  blind  persons  were  there¬ 
by  enabled  to  acquire  training  for  their  chosen 
profession. 

Still  another  move  forward  was  made  in 
1938  in  broadening  the  concept  of  home 
teaching  and  in  setting  up  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  for  the  profession.  The  Foundation  called 
together  in  New  York  executives  in  work 
for  the  blind  to  discuss  the  philosophy  and 
standards.  The  following  statement  on  the 
philosophy  of  home  teaching  was  issued  by 
this  conference: 

“The  home  teacher  aids  blind  persons 
to  overcome  their  handicap  and  to 
develop  their  abilities  to  the  utmost, 
as  well  as  to  find  satisfactory  outlets, 
economic,  social,  and  emotional  in 
the  community.” 

Out  of  the  proceedings  of  this  conference 
came  consideration  of  the  problems  of  stand¬ 
ards  by  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  which  set  up  a  Committee 
on  Professional  Standards,  and  followed  this 
with  a  Board  of  Certification  of  Home 
Teachers,  the  secretariat  of  which  was  given 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
That  organization  has  contributed  much  in 
thought,  money  and  staff  to  thus  improving 
the  work  of  home  teachers,  and  to  getting 
their  profession  recognized  as  case  work 
as  well  as  teaching.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  these  committees,  home  teachers  to 
be  certified  according  to  the  standards  thus 
set  up  must  have  college  work  in  education, 
social  case  work,  eye  conditions  and  causes 
of  blindness  and  special  skills  and  devices  for 
the  blind,  as  well  as  handcrafts  to  be  taught 
in  the  homes  of  the  blind.  Many  state  pro¬ 
grams  have  adopted  these  standards  as  pre- 
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requisite  training  for  the  job  of  home  teach¬ 
ing. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  blind  per¬ 
sons  desiring  to  become  home  teachers  to 
meet  these  standards,  it  was  important  that 
they  be  given  opportunities  to  acquire  train¬ 
ing  in  case  work  and  supervised  field  work 
from  recognized  schools  of  social  work.  In 
this  strategic  area,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  through  its  social  research  direc¬ 
tor  and  field  staff,  persuaded  schools  of  so¬ 
cial  work  to  open  their  classes  and  field  work 
opportunities  to  blind  prospective  home  teach¬ 
ers. 

As  a  signficant  development  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  professional  training  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  home  teachers,  we  must  briefly  men¬ 
tion  again  the  training  facilities  at  the  Over¬ 
brook  School.  In  order  to  bring  that  train¬ 
ing  course  in  line  with  the  standards  set  up 
by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  and  to  make  it  valuable  as  a  train¬ 
ing  resource  for  teachers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  a  conference  was  held  in  1942  con¬ 
cerning  student  qualifications  and  required 
courses.  This  conference  was  important  be¬ 
cause  for  the  first  time  it  brought  to  bear 
on  the  field  of  training  for  home  teachers 
the  various  resources  that  could  contribute 
to  well-rounded  training  for  the  hopeful  home 
teacher.  At  this  conference,  besides  the  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  training  course,  were  rep¬ 
resented  the  extension  division  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  of  Social  Work,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  County  Department  of  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  social  research  department  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This 
conference,  supplemented  by  the  work  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  committees  on  Professional  Standards 
and  Certification  of  Home  Teachers,  brought 
a  crystallization  of  planning  and  achieve¬ 
ment  to  the  training  of  home  teachers,  and 
adequate  standards  towards  which  to  aim 


in  providing  good  field  service  for  the  blind 
in  their  own  homes. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  took  the  lead  in 
setting  up  a  six  weeks’  summer  training 
course,  first  at  Cleveland  in  connection  with 
the  Western  Reserve  University  School  of 
Education,  and  then  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
in  cooperation  with  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Michigan  State  Normal  College. 
These  courses  aimed  to  provide  training  for 
home  teachers  already  in  the  field,  as  well  as 
for  prospective  home  teachers,  in  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  work  with  the  blind,  eye 
conditions  and  causes  of  blindness,  the  field 
of  social  work,  case  work,  the  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  adjustment  to  blindness,  handcrafts, 
skills  and  devices  for  the  blind,  and  voca¬ 
tional  adjustment.  For  graduate  students  most 
of  these  courses  carry  credit  in  the  Institute 
of  Social  Work  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  students  who  wish  further  professional 
education  can  continue  their  studies  in  the 
Institute  without  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  field  of  home  teaching  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  organization  has 
served  as  consultant  to  a  number  of  state 
departments  and  agencies  for  the  blind  in 
which  it  has  been  able  to  plan  and  aid  mate¬ 
rially  in  the  establishment  and  improvement 
of  home  teaching  services. 

Thus,  in  the  history  of  the  later  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  home  teaching  field,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  played  a  very  important  role:  (1)  in 
developing  the  philosophy  of  home  teaching 
and  its  very  important  place  in  work  for 
the  blind;  (2)  in  laying  much-needed  stress 
upon  the  social  service  and  case  work  aspects 
of  the  field;  (3)  in  establishing  and  develop¬ 
ing  standards  for  home  teachers;  (4)  in  pro¬ 
viding  needed  training  facilities;  (5)  in  pro¬ 
moting  opportunities  for  capable  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  enter  the  field  through  its  provi¬ 
sion  of  scholarships  and  employment  service 
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and  (6)  in  helping  state  agencies  establish 
and  improve  their  field  services  to  the  adult 
blind.  Though  great  strides  forward  have 
been  taken,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done 
in  extending  both  the  quantity  and  the  qual- 
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ity  of  field  service  to  the  adult  blind;  and 
workers  in  this  field  will  continue  to  look, 
quite  naturally,  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  continuing  leadership  and 
assistance  in  the  years  to  come. 


THE  FOUNDATION  MEETS  THE 
CHALLENGE  OF  DEAF-BLINDNESS 

PETER  J.  SALMON 


For  the  past  quarter  century  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  work  closely  with  almost  every 
aspect  of  the  program  carried  forward  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  My 
association  with  Mr.  Migel,  Dr.  Irwin,  and 
all  of  the  other  officers  and  staff  members 
of  the  organization,  has  been  congenial  and 
pleasant,  and  has  been  something  of  an  in¬ 
spiration.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
of  the  privilege  of  knowing  and  working 
with  Helen  Keller  and  Polly  Thomson. 

You  can,  therefore,  imagine  my  own  satis¬ 
faction  when,  in  September  of  1945,  the 
Helen  Keller  Committee  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
was  formed  at  the  Foundation  and  plans  laid 
for  the  new  department.  For  future  genera¬ 
tions  who  study  the  beginnings  of  work  for 
the  deaf-blind  the  membership  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  etched  in  bronze,  never 
to  be  -forgotten,  for  it  took  courage  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  poor,  neglected,  isolated  group 
could  be  helped  and  that  a  substantial  effort 
should  be  made  for  them.  The  original  mem¬ 
bership,  of  course,  included  Helen  Keller  and 
Polly  Thomson;  then,  M.  C.  Migel  (al¬ 
ways  in  the  forefront  in  good  work),  Wil¬ 
liam  Ziegler,  Jr.,  Louis  Charles  Wills,  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell. 
I,  myself,  am  a  member  and  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  play  my  small  part  in  the  beginnings 


of  the  program.  Later,  other  members  joined 
us:  Charles  D.  O’Connor,  Josephine  Timber- 
lake,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings,  and  Dr. 
Trygve  Gunderson. 

Dorothy  Bryan,  now  also  a  member  of  the 
committee,  was  appointed  director  of  Services 
for  the  Deaf-Blind  and  on  January  1,  1946 
the  work  was  inaugurated.  Usually  such  de¬ 
partmental  activity  develops  slowly,  but  this 
is  not  true  of  that  of  the  department  for 
the  deaf-blind.  It  has  developed  very  rapidly 
and  has  already  rendered  yeoman  service  to 
the  individual  deaf-blind  of  the  country, 
and,  in  addition,  has  awakened  interest  and 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  problems  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  many  states. 

The  director  came  to  the  Foundation  with 
the  realization  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  schools  for  the  blind  which  carried 
forward  education  for  the  deaf-blind,  and 
an  equally  small  number  of  workshops  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  deaf-blind  were  employable, 
there  was  very  little  in  the  way  of  experience, 
facilities,  personnel,  or  service  ready  at  hand 
to  bring  to  play  on  the  problems  of  deaf¬ 
blindness  in  the  country.  This  meant  almost  a 
change  in  her  way  of  life,  for  she  had  to  be¬ 
come  truly  a  supersalesman  in  addition  to 
being  a  social  worker. 

Ignorance  of  deaf-blindness  has  made  most 
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of  the  managers  of  workshops  for  the  blind 
believe  that  the  problems  of  training  and 
employment,  even  within  the  limited  area  of 
the  workshop  service,  were  unsolvable.  Home 
teachers  also  found  the  time-consuming 
tedium  of  instructing  the  deaf-blind,  or  even 
home  visiting  with  the  deaf-blind,  too  severe 
for  their  limited  training  and  experience 
and,  therefore,  often  overlooked  the  deaf- 
blind  clients  of  their  organization,  giving 
most  of  their  time  to  those  to  whom  they 
felt  they  could  be  of  more  help.  It  is  possible 
that  most  communication  with  the  deaf-blind 
of  the  country  has  been  carried  on  with  their 
families  rather  than  directly  with  them,  so 
that  the  clients  were  not  even  aware  of  the 
interest  shown  in  them  by  their  communities 
or  states. 

Almost  immediately,  deaf-blind  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  country  who 
were  still  articulate  enough  to  write,  or  in 
some  way  communicate  with  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  sent  their  greetings  and  appeals  to  the 
new  department. 

To  make  possible  a  well-rounded  program 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  register  of  the 
deaf-blind  so  that  there  would  be  knowledge 
as  to  their  number,  the  age  groups  into  which 
they  fall,  and  the  individual  needs  of  each. 
It  is  realized  that  this  register  will  be  subject 
to  constant  revision  and  that  its  numbers 
will  increase  as  the  interest  in  and  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind  grow 
throughout  the  nation.  Many  people  have  not 
realized  that  such  people  are  to  be  found  in 
their  sections  of  the  country.  Indeed,  many 
of  these  deaf-blind  residents  have  been  forced 
to  live  such  an  isolated  existence  that  they 
not  only  have  no  friends  or  opportunity  to 
participate  in  normal  living  but  are  com¬ 
pletely  unknown  to  their  communities.  To 
date  there  are  1,725  deaf-blind  people  rep¬ 
resenting  all  age  groups  listed  on  the  de¬ 
partment’s  register. 

The  first  project  of  the  director  was  to 
study  the  work  of  the  deaf-blind  men  at 


the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
Brooklyn,  where  a  special  department  for 
the  deaf-blind  was  inaugurated,  also  in  1945. 
Here  she  dearned  that  for  more  than  thirty 
years  deaf-blind  men  have  been  employed 
on  highly  specialized  operations  of  its  work¬ 
shops  for  blind  men. 

Of  the  thirty-three  deaf-blind  men  and 
women  on  the  register  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  nineteen  are  employed  through 
its  facilities — eighteen  men  in  its  workshops 
and  one  woman  through  its  homework  de¬ 
partment,  weaving  rubber  mats  in  her  home. 

A  brief  study  made  of  the  employment  of 
this  group  showed  that  it  was  able  to  master 
all  of  the  operations  which  had  been  mastered 
by  the  blind.  Attendance,  punctuality  and 
other  good  work  habits  were  higher  among 
the  deaf-blind  than  among  the  blind,  who 
themselves  had  a  very  good  record  in  these 
matters.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  plan  programs  similar 
to  the  one  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  due  to  the  wide  dispersal  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  scattered  locations  of  deaf-blind 
persons.  In  Brooklyn,  where  the  population 
is  highly  concentrated,  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
portation  is  not  so  difficult.  Then,  too,  the 
Industrial  Home  maintains  a  resident  home 
where  ten  of  the  eighteen  deaf-blind  men 
live.  Despite  differences,  however,  the  direc¬ 
tor  set  forth  to  translate  into  existing  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  blind  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  program  being  carried  forward  in  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

The  director  has  worked  in  twenty  of  the 
states  and  as  a  result  of  continuous  research 
and  study  has  been  able  to  give  concrete 
help  to  state  and  private  agencies  for  the 
blind  as  well  as  to  organizations  for  the 
deaf  and  hard-of-hearing  in  planning  for  the 
deaf-blind  of  their  communities.  This  has 
included  training  personnel  to  work  with 
the  deaf-blind;  arranging  financial  provision 
for  those  who  need  it,  through  available  state 
funds  or  special  legislation;  educating  the 
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public  in  regard  to  the  problems  of  the  deaf- 
blind;  starting  programs  to  prevent  deaf¬ 
blindness;  making  available  to  any  deaf-blind 
person  proper  medical  care  to  restore  his 
hearing  or  sight  if  possible,  or  at  least  pre¬ 
serve  such  residue  as  may  remain;  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  on  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities  for  the  deaf-blind. 

While  working  in  the  various  states  the 
director  has  visited  as  many  deaf-blind  people 
as  possible.  In  this  way  she  has  been  able  to 
obtain  a  greater  understanding  of  their  prob¬ 
lems  not  only  as  individuals  but  as  a  group. 
Big  and  little  problems  have  been  brought 
to  light.  Many  seemingly  small  needs,  but 
large  in  the  restricted  and  uneventful  lives 
of  these  people,  are  now  being  met  through 
special  funds  established  by  the  Foundation. 
One  fund  covers  such  items  as  materials  for 
handwork,  braille  paper  and  braille  writing 
apparatus,  braille  watches  and  clocks,  and 
typewriters.  Another  provides  for  hearing  aids 
for  those  who  will  benefit  from  their  use. 
Still  another  fund  will  pay  for  the  education 
or  specialized  training  of  outstanding  young 
deaf-blind  men  or  women.  There  is  also 
provision  for  training  for  supervisors  of  the 
deaf-blind  for  any  workshop  which  can  give 
employment  to  deaf-blind  people.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  estimate  how  many  such 
needs  have  been  met  through  state  and  local 
resources  as  a  result  of  the  Foundation’s 
offer.  The  Foundation  funds  are  used  only 
when  there  are  no  state  or  local  resources 
available  and  the  individual  cannot  provide 
for  such  needs  himself. 

Of  all  the  problems  facing  the  deaf-blind 
a  satisfactory  communication  method  is  the 
primary  one.  Constant  research  and  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  continues.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  single-handed  manual  alphabet  is  most 
universally  used  by  the  adults.  A  chart  of  it 
made  from  photographs  of  Helen  Keller’s 
hand  forming  each  of  the  letters,  and  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  the  partially  sighted  as 
well  as  those  with  normal  vision,  has  been 
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prepared  and  widely  distributed.  With  this 
the  seeing  members  of  the  family  and  the 
friends  of  the  deaf-blind  person  can  learn  to 
communicate  with  him.  He,  of  course,  will 
need  instruction  by  a  home  teacher  or  some¬ 
one  acquainted  with  the  system.  Other  meth¬ 
ods  such  as  the  alphabet  glove,  tapping  sys¬ 
tems,  etc.,  are  often  used  and  only  after 
consideration  of  the  individual  case  can  the 
best  method  for  each  person  be  determined. 
Instruction  of  workers  with  the  deaf-blind 
in  the  choice  and  use  of  these  various  meth¬ 
ods  is  available  through  the  Foundation. 

The  director  has  participated  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  school  program  for  workers  with  the 
adult  blind  so  that  future  home  teachers, 
those  who  will  work  in  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  for  the  Blind,  and  those  doing  other 
phases  of  work  will  have  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  of  the  deaf-blind.  She 
has  also  written  a  pamphlet  designed  for  the 
use  of  workers  in  the  field  who  have 
had  no  opportunity  to  learn  the  practices 
and  procedures  necessary  for  such  service. 

Realizing  the  desire  of  this  group  for  a 
magazine  designed  to  meet  their  interests  and 
needs,  the  Foundation  publishes  a  small  pe¬ 
riodical,  Touch  and  Go,  in  both  inkprint 
and  braille.  This  is  sent  free  of  charge  ten 
times  a  year  to  all  the  deaf-blind  of  the 
United  States  and  to  many  of  these  isolated 
people  in  other  countries.  It  contains  articles, 
poems  and  stories  written  by  the  deaf-blind 
themselves  as  well  as  other  material  which 
they  enjoy.  Each  issue  carries  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  department  for  the  deaf-blind 
which  gives  the  readers  information  about 
its  progress  and  calls  their  attention  to  vari¬ 
ous  ideas  and  material  things  that  would 
work  toward  making  a  happier,  easier  life. 
Through  the  magazine  new  methods  of 
communication  are  advanced,  helpful  ideas 
are  exchanged,  and  a  closer  touch  with  the 
world  is  maintained. 

It  has  been  evident  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  that  more  personnel  would 
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be  needed,  once  the  work  was  well  estab¬ 
lished.  This  spring  an  assistant  was  added  to 
the  staff  so  that  the  work  may  be  carried 
forward  more  rapidly.  There  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done  and  we  who  have  made 
work  for  the  deaf-blind  our  own  particular 
problem  must  help  the  department  to  carry 
the  work  forward  in  the  years  ahead. 

Much  credit  must  be  given  for  the  enlight¬ 
ened  management  of  the  Foundation  which 
has  made  this  new  program  possible.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  formation  of  the  department  for 
the  deaf-blind  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Irwin  expressed  the  feeling 


of  all  of  us  when  he  renewed  Helen  Keller’s 
plea,  “that  some  services  be  established.”  At 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Helen  Keller  Com¬ 
mittee  he  said:  “There  is  hardly  another 
group  which  can  benefit  so  much  from  spe¬ 
cialized  service,  as  the  deaf-blind,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  group  which  will  give  those 
who  serve  a  greater  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
the  work  done.” 

The  department  for  the  deaf-blind  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  another 
milestone  on  the  upward  way  to  be  credited 
to  this  progressive  forward-looking  organi¬ 
zation. 


THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE 
BLIND  AND  TECHNICAL  RESEARCH 

FRANCIS  J.  CUMMINGS,  Ph.D. 


When  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  opened  its  doors  in  February,  1923,  such 
braille  books  as  were  printed  in  the  United 
States  were  embossed  on  only  one  side  of  the 
page.  Some  investigation  in  regard  to  inter¬ 
lining  and  interpointing  had  been  under¬ 
taken  but  virtually  all  the  printing  stereotype 
machines  in  America  were  incapable  of  inter¬ 
point  embossing.  Braille  books  were  so  ex¬ 
pensive  that  it  was  impossible  for  schools  for 
the  blind  to  purchase  many  of  them  with 
the  limited  funds  made  available  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government. 

Interpoint  printing  had,  however,  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  Germany  since  1895,  and  Dr. 
Irwin,  as  director  of  research  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  immediately  set  about  seeing  what 
could  be  done  in  regard  to  introducing  in¬ 
terpoint  printing  in  America,  in  order  that 
the  yield  from  available  funds  might  be  in¬ 
creased.  As  early  as  1897,  Dr.  E.  E.  Allen 
had  undertaken  to  have  interpoint  plates 


made.  It  was  often  necessary,  reports  Frank 
C.  Bryan,  to  shift  the  brass  plates  when  the 
second  side  was  in  process  in  order  to  avoid 
damaging  some  of  the  dots  on  the  other 
side.  The  printing  was  done  on  a  press 
operated  by  pulling  a  lever,  which  seemed, 
says  Mr.  Bryan,  to  take  a  fifty  pound  tug 
per  impression.  “Not  long  ago,”  wrote  Mr. 
Bryan  in  1931,  “I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Allen 
about  our  early  attempts  at  interpointing  and 
wondered  why  we  gave  it  up.  He  said  it  was 
because  I  got  tired  of  pulling  that  lever.” 
Between  1898  and  1903,  twenty-nine  books 
containing  2,697  pages  were  embossed  by 
interpointing,  and  two  books  containing  304 
pages  were  so  embossed  by  Mr.  Bryan’s  suc¬ 
cessor  at  Overbrook. 

Shortly  after  a  visit  to  London  in  1912, 
Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  editor  of  the  Zieg¬ 
ler  Magazine  began  experiments  in  inter¬ 
pointing.  Having  successfully  worked  out 
methods,  he  began,  slowly  at  first,  since  some 
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of  the  readers  complained  of  decreased  legi¬ 
bility,  to  introduce  a  few  pages  an  issue, 
until  the  readers  began  to  clamor  for  more. 

Dr.  Irwin  began  his  research,  since  there 
was  still  some  dispute  as  to  the  comparative 
ease  of  reading  single  side  and  interpoint 
braille,  by  attempting  to  establish  the  facts 
in  a  scientific  manner.  The  conclusions 
reached  were  that  there  was  a  very  slight 
loss  in  reading  speed  and  a  slight  increase 
in  accuracy.  Other  considerations  therefore 
established  the  advantages  of  interpoint. 

By  the  following  year  (1924)  funds  were 
secured  for  a  committee  composed  of  Dr. 
Irwin,  Mr.  Bryan  (of  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press),  and  Mr.  Bramlette  (of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind),  to  tour  the 
various  printing  establishments  abroad.  On 
their  return,  Perkins  Institution  (the  Howe 
Memorial  Press)  immediately  set  to  work 
to  perfect  an  interpoint  stereotyper,  and  in 
April,  1926,  printed  its  first  interpoint  book. 
In  the  following  year,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  opened  an  experimental 
braille  printing  shop  which  set  about  ex¬ 
perimenting  on  improvements  in  printing 
methods. 

The  Cooper  Engineering  Company  of 
Chicago  had  introduced  a  foot-powered 
stereotyper  in  1893  (earlier  plates  had  been 
made  with  slates,  and  styluses  which  were 
powered  by  blows  of  a  hammer),  which 
Mr.  Bryan  later  converted  to  power  opera¬ 
tion.  In  1929,  the  dies  and  patterns  were  put 
up  for  sale  and  the  Foundation,  after  some 
hesitation,  decided  to  purchase  them.  At  the 
same  time,  the  dies  and  patterns  for  the  Hall 
Braille  Writer  (also  manufactured  by  Cooper) 
were  purchased.  After  making  some  changes 
in  the  interest  of  strengthening  both  pieces  of 
apparatus,  the  Foundation  made  up  some  of 
both  for  sale.  However,  better  machines  were 
needed  and,  by  1931,  models  were  ready  for 
showing  at  the  World  Conference  on  Work 
for  the  Blind.  Many  stereotypers  were  built, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  stood  up  ex- 
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tremely  well.  Manufacture  was  carried  on  in 
Louisville,  under  the  supervision  of  engineers 
from  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Production  of  the  Foundation 
braille  writer  was  contracted  for  with  the 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Inc. 
Solicitation  of  orders  was  first  announced  in 
June,  1933,  and  the  machines  went  on  sale 
in  October  of  the  same  year.  Manufacture 
was  continued  until  World  War  II  made  it 
impossible  to  secure  further  contracts  with 
the  L.  C.  Smith  Company.  The  Foundation 
is  now  helping  to  finance  the  new  braille 
writer  which  Mr.  Abrams,  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  has  designed.  This  writer  is  expected 
to  be  in  production  within  the  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  Foundation  had  begun  to 
concern  itself  with  the  needs  of  the  many 
blind  people  who  could  not  seem  to  #  learn 
braille.  In  1932,  therefore,  with  the  help  of 
funds  secured  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore,  of  New  York, 
a  research  program  was  launched  to  explore 
the  possibilities  of  recorded  books  on  phono¬ 
graph  records.  Such  a  step  had  been  suggested 
by  Charles  Magee  Adams  in  the  June,  1925 
issue  of  the  Outloo\;  but  Mr.  Adams  re¬ 
commended  media  which  were  found  im¬ 
practicable. 

A  technique  for  making  slow-speed  re¬ 
cordings  had  been  perfected  by  the  late 
Frank  L.  Dyer,  of  the  Edison  Company.  If 
the  recording  of  books  was  to  be  economically 
feasible,  it  was  necessary  to  apply  this  tech¬ 
nique,  and  through  Mr.  Dyer’s  generosity 
permission  to  make  full  use  of  his  patents 
was  extended  to  the  Foundation  without 
charge.  Research  laboratories  were  set  up  in 
a  small  suite  of  offices  on  the  seventh  floor 
of  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York 
Citv.  Here  the  various  record  materials  and 
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methods  were  studied,  and  machines  of  vari¬ 
ous  designs  were  built.  Recording  equipment 
was  installed,  and  a  “style”  of  recording  was 
slowly  established.  As  soon  as  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  “Talking  Book,’'  as  it  now 
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was  named,  was  practicable,  field  workers 
began  barnstorming  the  country  to  raise 
funds.  For,  if  the  program  was  to  be  worked 
into  the  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind  program 
which  had  been  set  up  under  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  Law,  individual  blind  people  would 
have  to  have  reproducers  for  playing  the  new 
Talking  Books.  By  1934,  everything  was 
ready  for  the  production  of  machines,  and  by 
July  of  that  year,  machines  were  being 
ordered  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be 
built.  By  November,  the  manufacturing  plant, 
which  had  had  to  move  to  larger  quarters, 
was  working  two  shifts  to  fill  orders. 

The  Talking  Book  department  continued 
to  design  new  machines,  and  with  W.P.A. 
funds  a  project  initiated  in  1935,  sponsored 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  supervised  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
manufactured  over  23,000  machines  for  free 
lending  to  the  blind. 

Soon,  it  was  felt  that  something  might 
be  done  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  records 
(which,  being  pressed  on  Vinylite,  were  al¬ 
ready  lighter  than  commercial  pressings). 
Accordingly,  in  June,  1941,  an  experimental 
plating  and  pressing  plant  was  opened,  and 
in  September,  1943,  the  first  issue  of  the 
recorded  edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics 
was  pressed  on  a  new  extra-thin  record.  This 
development  was  widely  praised  by  the  blind; 
and  because  commercial  plants,  which  had 
hitherto  pressed  most  of  the  Talking  Books, 
were  not  able  to  reproduce  the  results 
achieved  in  the  experimental  plant,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  began  to  turn  out  as  many  books  in 
this  form  as  its  facilities  permitted. 

During  the  War,  it  became  difficult  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  secure  Talking 
Book  needles  packaged  in  the  proper  quanti¬ 
ties.  Acting  on  the  basis  of  an  audible  scale 
which  had  been  developed  by  the  Toledo 
Scale  Corporation,  the  Foundation  made  tests 
and  changes  which  resulted  in  a  practicable 
scale  for  production  packaging  by  the  blind. 
This  employed  a  photo-cell  above  a  hood 


with  two  slots.  When  the  pointer  indicated 
“on-weight,”  both  slots  were  exactly  covered 
by  an  apron  attached  to  the  pointer.  When 
proper  weight  had  not  been  reached,  an  A.C.- 
operated  lamp  beneath  the  hood  caused  a 
steady  hum;  when  the  proper  weight  had 
been  exceeded,  an  interrupted  light  below  the 
other  slot  caused  an  interrupted  signal.  About 
thirty  million  needles  were  packaged  in  en¬ 
velopes  of  twenty-five  with  amazing  accuracy 
by  means  of  this  scale,  using  blind  workers. 
Sealing  and  envelope  counting  methods  were 
also  worked  out,  along  with  other  types  of 
counting  devices. 

It  had  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
a  need  existed  for  more  concentrated  research 
into  the  needs  of  blind  individuals.  Requests 
were  being  received  for  special  tools — insulin 
syringes,  sphygmomanometers  for  reading 
blood  pressure,  etc.  Such  requests  were  met, 
insofar  as  possible,  by  technicians  in  the 
Talking  Book  department.  In  December, 
1945,  however,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a 
separate  technical  research  department. 

At  this  time,  tangible  apparatus,  for  the 
most  part,  could  be  obtained  only  from  the 
Howe  Memorial  Press  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Both  these 
establishments  were  primarily  concerned  with 
the  educational  needs  of  the  blind,  although 
some  of  the  aids  they  sold  met  noneducational 
needs  of  the  blind  adult.  Only  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  England, 
the  American  Braille  Press  for  War  and 
Civilian  Blind,  and  a  few  other  European 
organizations,  had  any  extensive  attempt  been 
made  to  meet  the  work  and  personal  needs* 
of  the  blind. 

The  first  announcement  of  any  product 
from  the  technical  research  department  was 
that  of  a  circular  slide  rule,  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  January,  1946  issue  of  Outloo\ 
for  the  Blind .  In  the  June  issue  of  the  same 
year,  the  department  started  a  new  section 
called  “The  Suggestion  Box,”  which  has  ap¬ 
peared  regularly  since  that  date.  In  the  two 
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and  a  quarter  years  of  its  existence,  the  tech¬ 
nical  research  department  has  built  up  a 
sixteen-page  mimeographed  catalogue  of  over 
a  hundred  different  items. 

The  first  issue  of  “The  Suggestion  Box” 
carried,  in  addition  to  descriptions  of  special 
apparatus  manufactured  or  modified  by  the 
department,  descriptions  of  commercial  pro¬ 
ducts  which  met  the  special  problems  of  the 
blind.  It  quickly  became  apparent  that  these 
mere  announcements  were  not  sufficient  and 
that  the  blind  needed  also  a  central  source 
of  supply.  To  meet  this  need,  the  department 
began  accordingly  to  stock  devices  also  of 
which  no  modification  was  called  for.  As 
a  consequence,  the  present  catalogue  in¬ 
cludes  apparatus  specifically  designed  and 
manufactured  for  the  blind,  apparatus  which 
has  been  modified  so  that  it  could  be  read 
by  touch  or  otherwise  used  by  the  blind, 
apparatus  which  others  have  developed  and 
manufactured  on  special  order  from  the  de¬ 
partment,  and  standard  commercial  products 
which  help  solve  various  specific  problems  of 
blind  people. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  influences  of 
this  work  in  technical  research.  In  the  first 
place,  a  central  clearing  house  of  technical 
information  had  long  been  needed,  and  it 
begins  to  look  as  if  this  department  may, 
partially  at  least,  meet  that  need.  The  blind 
individual,  confronted  by  some  specific  dif¬ 
ficulty  may  often  seek  and  find  the  solution 
by  writing  to  New  York.  This,  in  turn,  has 
enabled  the  department  to  amass  a  large  and 
growing  file  of  blind  people  who  have 
achieved  success  in  relatively  unusual  fields, 
such  as  physics,  toolmaking,  chemistry,  en¬ 
gineering,  etc.,  showing  that  it  often  depends 
on  group  effort  on  the  part  of  the  blind 
themselves  to  battle  down  new  obstacles. 

One  contribution  of  the  department  of 
which  readers  may  not  be  aware  is  help¬ 
ing  to  create  new  job  opportunities.  An 
example  or  two  may  bring  this  out.  The  de¬ 
partment  received  from  a  young  man  a 
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frantic  plea  for  a  device  which  would  enable 
him  to  accurately  find  the  center  of  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  drill  rod.  Before  a  solution  had 
been  arrived  at,  he  wrote  again  saying  that 
he  had  told  his  employer  about  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and,  on  hearing  of  it,  the  employer  had 
pondered  a  moment,  and  then  said,  “All 
right,  stay  on  for  awhile;  we'll  let  them  have 
three  months  to  work  it  out.”  The  problem 
was  very  simply  solved  before  the  three 
months  were  up. 

At  another  time,  the  supervisor  of  the  de¬ 
partment  arrived  in  a  town  during  a  trip 
he  was  making  to  demonstrate  aids  and 
devices  to  the  blind  of  various  cities  re¬ 
questing  such  exhibits.  A  worker  for  the 
blind  asked  that  he  accompany  him  to  the 
executive  offices  of  the  local  telephone  com¬ 
pany  to  discuss  possibilities  for  the  re-employ¬ 
ment  of  a  recently  blinded  engineer.  The 
executives  were  most  anxious  to  put  the  man 
back  to  work  in  some  capacity,  but  could 
think  of  no  possible  job  which  would  make 
use  of  the  man’s  training.  At  the  end  of  the 
interview,  they  had  been  persuaded  that  he 
might  be  able  to  handle  the  instruction  of 
new  men  on  switchboard  trouble-shooting. 
If  he  could  do  that,  they  said,  he'd  certainly 
carry  his  weight,  for  they  badly  needed  a  good 
man  in  that  field.  At  last  report,  not  only 
was  the  man  back  at  work,  but  he  had  just 
received  a  salary  increase,  so  that  he  now  earns 
$85.00  a  week. 

Lately,  its  influence  has  begun  to  be  felt 
abroad.  Shipments  of  tools  and  aids  have 
been  made  to  many  foreign  governments, 
as  well  as  to  individuals  overseas.  On 
one  occasion,  the  department  responded  to 
a  request  from  Greece  to  develop  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  braille  writer  for  one-armed  writing  in 
order  that  blind  children  who  had  lost  a 
hand  could  proceed  with  learning  to  write 
braille.  A  recent  instance  of  its  influence 
overseas  is  a  request  from  China  to  help  in 
setting  up  a  similar  technical  research  depart¬ 
ment  there. 
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And  now  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  yet 
a  new  era,  for  new  recording  media  promise 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  blind  individual 
who  has  the  desire,  to  build  up  recorded 
libraries  of  specialized  material  which  he 
needs  in  his  own  studies  or  professional  work. 
The  technical  research  department  has  ma¬ 
chines  costing  little  over  a  hundred  dollars 
for  making  such  recordings,  and  thin  discs, 
a  hundred  of  which  are  only  an  inch  thick. 
With  these  discs,  volunteer  or  paid  readers 
can  set  down  whole  books  at  little  cost  for 
the  materials.  In  this  form  the  recorded  ver¬ 
sion  is  about  the  same  size  and  bulk  as  the 
inkprint  copy. 

To  summarize:  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  from  its  inception,  has  devoted 
energy,  zeal,  and  resources  to  technical  im¬ 
provements  in  apparatus  which  makes  life 


richer  for  the  blind.  When  one  considers  the 
situation  in  work  for  the  blind  when  the 
Foundation  opened  its  doors  in  1923,  in 
comparison  with  what  it  is  today,  one  is 
deeply  gratified  at  the  progress  which  has 
been  made.  Today  we  have  uniform  braille, 
splendid  writing  and  printing  tools,  and 
books  in  greater  profusion  than  anyone  would 
have  dared  to  hope  for  in  those  early  days. 
We  have  the  Talking  Book  which  is  now  al¬ 
most  taken  for  granted  to  the  extent  that 
we  may  sometimes  forget  what  it  has  meant 
to  at  least  one  in  every  seven  of  our  blind 
people.  And  with  new  tools  and  technical 
devices  we  find  more  and  more  of  the  blind 
tackling  life  as  individuals,  basing  their  efforts 
on  their  personal  interest  rather  than  on 
“what  blind  people  can  do,”  and  achieving 
greater  and  greater  success. 


FOUNDATION  SERVICES  FOR  THE 

WAR-BLINDED 

JOHN  F.  BRADY 


In  January,  1945,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  activated  a  new  service,  known 
as  Services  for  the  War-Blinded.  This  was 
done  at  the  far-sighted  suggestion  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  through  its  Committee  on  the  War 
Blind.  This  service  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  contact  between  the 
blinded  veteran  and  a  national  civilian  agency 
which  would  be  in  a  position  to  supplement, 
if  needed,  the  services  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Veterans  Administration. 

The  staff  quickly  determined  the  manner 
in  which  they  could  best  serve — through 
personal  contact  with  the  blinded  veteran  at 
the  eye  center  where  he  was  receiving  defini¬ 
tive  medical  treatment,  and  at  the  Army 


adjustment  center  at  Avon,  Connecticut.  The 
staffs  working  directly  with  the  blinded 
veteran  at  these  facilities  were  also  person¬ 
ally  consulted.  This  direct  approach  to  the 
problem  paid  off  in  dividends  to  many 
blinded  veterans. 

It  is  well  known  that  electronic  and  me¬ 
chanical  aids,  as  well  as  guide  dogs,  are 
available  through  Public  Law  309,  which 
is  administered  by  Veterans  Administration. 
However,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
law  did  not  function  for  the  blinded  service¬ 
man  until  he  became  a  veteran;  that  is,  until 
he  was  discharged  from  the  service.  Some 
blinded  veterans  were  discharged  from  the 
service  before  January,  1945,  but,  at  that  time, 
the  majority  still  had  six  months  to  a  year, 
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or  more,  of  hospitalization  ahead  of  them. 
Therefore,  most  of  the  blinded  veterans  be¬ 
came,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  recipients 
of  the  assistance  offered  by  Services  for  the 
War-Blinded.  The  extent  to  which  this  de¬ 
partment  responded  to  the  blinded  veterans’ 
needs  by  providing  tangible  aid  is  reflected 
in  the  following  excerpt  from  an  objective 
report  prepared  by  Services  for  the  War- 
Blinded  : 

“i.  Presentation  of  about  1400  braille 
pocket  watches  and  maintenance  of  sub¬ 
sequent  repair  thereof. 

“2.  Presentation  of  fifteen  framed  repeater 
watches  for  the  fellows  who  lost  not  only 
their  sight  but  also  both  hands. 

“3.  Rotating  loan  service  on  150  portable 
typewriters  and  braille  writers. 

“4.  Selling  of  about  500  portable  type¬ 
writers  to  blinded  servicemen  at  $25  each — 
the  Foundation  absorbing  the  balance — 
this  arrangement  worked  out  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Army. 

“5.  Initial  assignment  of  Talking  Book 
reproducers  to  men  before  they  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  service,  to  implement  early 
use  of  the  machine  on  arrival  home — this 
service  initiated  and  developed  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

“6.  Shipment  of  radios,  watches,  Talking 
Book  reproducers,  Talking  Books,  Victrola 
records,  slates,  braille  writers,  etc.,  to  our 
blinded  men  who  were  prisoners  of  war — 
such  shipments  being  sent  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  Y.M.C.A. 

“7.  Distribution  to  blinded  veterans  of 
copies  of  all  laws  affecting  their  welfare, 
such  as  the  new  disability  compensation 
Public  Law  182,  Public  Law  309,  Public 
Law  16,  state  annuity  laws  for  blinded 
veterans,  etc. 

“8.  From  February  to  June  of  1946,  the 


American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  at 
the  request  of  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  conducted  a  series  of  four  intensive 
training  courses  of  three  weeks  each  for 
the  Veterans  Administration  Training 
Officers  and  Advisors  assigned  to  work 
with  the  war-blinded  in  their  respective 
communities. 

“9.  The  Technical  Research  Department 
of  the  Foundation  has  worked  very  closely 
with  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  in 
assisting  individual  blinded  veterans  with 
their  technical  problems — such  as  develop¬ 
ing  braille  writers  operated  by  one  hand, 
new  types  of  canes,  adaptation  of  physical 
therapy  equipment,  refinement  of  the  use 
of  recording  machines  by  students,  etc. 

“10.  During  the  height  of  the  war,  Helen 
Keller,  Counselor  of  the  Bureau  of  Na¬ 
tional  and  International  Relations  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  made 
two  nation-wide  tours  of  hospitals  to  visit 
our  disabled  men.  The  Foundation  was 
privileged  to  sponsor  these  tours,  especially 
since  Miss  Keller  gave  significant  consid¬ 
eration  to  those  hospitals  specializing  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  our  blinded  servicemen. 

“n.  Last,  but  not  least,  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  letters  come  into  Foundation 
offices  from  blinded  veterans,  their  fami¬ 
lies,  their  Veterans  Administration  officers 
and  their  local  agencies,  asking  for  assist¬ 
ance  and  information  which  the  Founda¬ 
tion  considers  it  a  real  privilege  to  be  able 
to  give.” 

Items  of  equipment  mentioned  above  were 
furnished  to  the  blinded  veteran  with  prompt¬ 
ness,  in  spite  of  the  acute  equipment  shortage 
that  existed  during  and  for  some  time  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  Special  efforts  were  made 
by  the  department  to  obtain  priorities,  so 
that  blinded  veterans  received  these  tools  and 
aids  far  more  quickly  than  they  otherwise 
would  have.  In  supplying  this  equipment  to 
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the  blinded  veteran,  time  was  of  the  essence, 
and  this  was  uppermost  in  the  department's 
mind.  Frequently,  the  touch  of  his  fingers  on 
the  hands  of  a  braille  watch  was  a  blinded 
serviceman’s  first  awakening  to  his  poten¬ 
tialities  as  a  blind  man.  Later,  a  personally 
typed  letter  to  his  wife  or  mother  gave  the 
veteran  a  sense  of  accomplishment  which  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  achieve¬ 
ment.  As  with  his  braille  watch,  the  portable 
typewriter  then  became  another  signpost  on 
the  road  back  to  a  normal  and  useful  life. 
Much  time  and  energy  had  to  be  expended  to 
get  this  equipment,  and  to  get  it  quickly.  The 
blinded  veteran  will  readily  testify  to  the 
courteous  consideration  and  speed  with  which 
his  requests  were  handled. 

If  the  department's  accomplishments  were 
to  be  measured  simply  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  well-organized,  smoothly  functioning 
unit,  a  statistical  report  would  suffice.  It  can 
be  said  that,  judged  purely  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  efficiently  furnishing  these  needs, 
the  department  functioned  with  a  smoothness 
which  the  blinded  veteran  would  have  been 
happy  to  find  in  all  of  his  areas  of  contact. 
However,  the  writer  is  less  interested  in  the 
statistical  accomplishments  of  the  department 
than  in  the  spirit  and  personality  of  the  staff, 
which  performed  many  intangible  services 
that  cannot  be  measured  by  statistics  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  any  other  way. 

From  the  beginning,  the  department  as¬ 
sumed  the  personality  of  its  director,  Miss 
Kathern  Gruber.  In  the  minds  of  blinded 
veterans,  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  and 
Miss  Gruber  have  become  inseparable.  She  is 
personally  known  to  most  of  the  blinded 
veterans.  The  blinded  veteran’s  first  contact 
with  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  usually 
came  about  through  the  director’s  hospital 
visits.  Any  picture  of  the  department’s  work 
would  be  less  than  complete  if  it  did  not 
take  into  account  her  personal  work,  for 
all  of  the  intangible  accomplishments  of  the 
department  rested  in  her  capable  hands. 


The  director’s  interest  in  the  blinded  vet¬ 
eran  goes  beyond  the  interest  of  a  professional 
worker  doing  a  job  well.  Many  blinded 
veterans  were  quick  to  sense  this  and  came  to 
regard  her  as  a  friend  rather  than  as  another 
professional  worker  willing  to  be  of  service. 

It  may  have  been  the  straightforward 
matter-of-factness  with  which  the  director 
met  and  talked  with  the  blinded  veteran,  or 
it  may  have  been  the  deep  personal  interest 
in  his  welfare  that  accounted  for  her  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  men  and  their  families  as  a  per¬ 
son  who  understood  them  better  than  most 
people.  Whatever  the  reason,  she  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  by  hundreds  of  these  men,  as  well 
as  their  wives  and  families,  as  a  long-time 
friend. 

The  writer's  connection  with  the  Blinded 
Veterans  Association  over  the  past  two  years 
has  afforded  repeated  evidence  of  the  respect 
and  regard  in  which  our  members  hold  the 
director  of  Services  for  the  War-Blinded. 
She  has  been  invited  to,  and  is  always  wel¬ 
come  at,  the  regional  group  meetings  of  our 
members  throughout  the  country.  The  writer 
knows  personally  of  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  her  assistance  to  a  blinded  veteran  has 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  man  and 
his  family;  and,  unquestionably,  there  are 
many  other  instances  known  only  to  the 
director  herself.  She  would  regard  any  men¬ 
tion  of  specific  cases  by  the  writer  as  bad 
taste  and  a  violation  of  confidence;  so,  out 
of  respect  for  this  feeling,  no  additional  evi¬ 
dence  will  be  offered. 

The  department  has  worked  closely  with 
personnel  of  V eterans  Administration  in  han¬ 
dling  various  matters  that  have  touched  on 
the  Veterans  Administration’s  program.  The 
department  first  became  acquainted  with 
Veterans  Administration  personnel  through 
training  courses  conducted  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  this  contact  has  been  continued 
through  the  years.  This  association  has  been 
helpful  both  to  Veterans  Administration  per¬ 
sonnel  and  to  the  blinded  veteran  being 
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served  by  the  Administration  under  Public 
Law  1 6. 

To  illustrate  the  special  position  the  director 
of  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  has  attained 
in  the  minds  of  some  blinded  veterans,  an 
incident,  which  came  out  of  a  Blinded  Vet¬ 
erans  Association  regional  group  meeting  in 
the  midwest,  can  be  reported.  To  the  many 
blinded  veterans  who  know  the  director, 
she  may  be  many  different  persons  either  in 
appearance  or  background,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  she  became  a  blinded  veteran.  One 
member  of  the  group  was  charged  with  han¬ 
dling  the  publicity  for  the  meeting.  He,  like 
most  blinded  veterans,  knew  the  director,  but 
not  quite  so  well  as  some  others.  The  town’s 
leading  newspaper  carried  an  advance  notice 
of  the  meeting,  which  contained  the  interest¬ 
ing  information  that,  among  those  present, 


would  be  “Miss  Kathern  Gruber,  a  Wac,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  only  woman  veteran  blinded 
in  World  War  II.”  It  is  doubtful  if  the  di¬ 
rector  would  have  the  blinded  veteran  go  to 
such  an  extreme  to  indicate  his  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  her;  but,  nevertheless,  the  mis¬ 
take  more  clearly  points  up  the  unique  posi¬ 
tion  she  occupies  than  any  statement  the 
writer  is  capable  of  making. 

The  Services  for  the  War-Blinded  have 
been  of  real  benefit  to  the  blinded  veteran, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  is  to  be  thanked  for  its  far¬ 
sightedness  in  suggesting,  in  1944,  that  such 
a  department  be  activated.  The  blinded  vet¬ 
eran  also  owes  especial  thanks  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  taking  on 
the  job  and  placing  its  administration  in  the 
hands  of  capable  persons. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FOUNDx\TION  FOR  THE  BLIND  TO 
ORGx\NIZATION  OF  WORK 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (STATE 
AND  LOCAL) 


When  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  began  its  labors,  many  states  were  very 
backward  in  work  for  the  sightless.  In  fact, 
comparatively  little  had  been  done  in  these 
states  for  the  vast  majority  who  had  lost  their 
sight  in  adult  life.  Demands  came  pouring  in 
to  the  Foundation  from  all  classes  of  the 
blind,  presenting  particular  problems  and 
asking  for  a  multiplicity  of  services  which 
only  local  agencies  dealing  with  individuals 
could  give — and  often  there  were  none  near 
to  aid  them. 

That  is  why  the  Foundation  took  steps, 
through  mass  meetings  and  “Educational 
Weeks  for  the  Blind,”  with  Helen  Keller  as 


the  “guiding  spirit,”  to  interest  less  advanced 
states  in  their  handicapped  people.  At  the 
beginning  of  her  missionary  work  for  the 
Foundation  in  1924,  Helen  Keller  said:  “I 
beg  of  you  whose  eyes  are  full  of  light  and 
days  of  pleasant  activities  to  find  the  three 
best  things  in  life — sympathy,  work  and  a 
friend.  All  these  precious  things  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  mean  to 
the  sightless  and  what  it  needs  is  funds  to 
carry  on  its  great  work.  When  brains  and 
hearts  work  together  this  old  world  of  ours 
will  be  mighty  hard  to  beat.”  This  message 
she  delivered  to  large  audiences  and  groups 
throughout  the  country,  organized  by  the 
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Foundation’s  field  workers,  in  her  endeavor 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  blind  men, 
women  and  children  who  had  been  left 
stranded  by  the  wayside.  Helen  Keller  stimu¬ 
lated  the  interest  cf  the  public  especially  in 
three  ways — educational,  informational  and 
financial. 

She  visited  two  hundred  eighty-one  cities 
from  coast  to  coast,  from  north  to  south,  and 
approximately  423,000  persons  in  forty-one 
states  heard  her  message. 

The  Foundation  has  conducted  fifty-one 
“Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind'’  in  nine¬ 
teen  states  and  thirty-four  cities.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  attended  these  “Weeks” 
from  1923  to  1938 — and  learned  through  the 
exhibits  and  demonstrations  by  the  blind 
workers,  what  efficient  workmanship  can  ac¬ 
complish  without  sight.  As  a  result  a  market 
was  found  for  their  products.  There  is  no 
measuring  the  friendlv  interest  in  the  blind 
which  the  “Weeks”  have  called  forth,  or  the 
encouragement  blind  people  have  received 
to  take  their  places  as  useful  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Helen  Keller  was  the  “ambassador”  to 
encourage  the  committees  who  carried  for¬ 
ward  each  day  of  the  “Week”  by  delivering 
her  message  to  large  audiences  on  the  day  pre¬ 
ceding  the  “Week” — again  traveling  north, 
south,  east  and  west  over  the  land. 

Following  the  paths  which  Helen  Keller 
blazed  over  the  country,  the  Foundation  re¬ 
ceived  hundreds  of  letters  from  individual 
blind  persons,  from  governors,  legislators,  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind,  Lions  Clubs,  Ro¬ 
tary  Clubs,  Federated  Women’s  Clubs,  church 
groups  and  many  others  seeking  services  for 
the  blind  in  their  states  and  communities. 
The  Foundation’s  field  workers  responded  to 
these  invitations  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
“followed  through”  on  surveys  preparatory 
to  creating  private  associations  for  the  blind, 
and  promoting  the  passage  of  state  legisla¬ 
tion  setting  up  state  agencies.  These  surveys 
covered  eleven  cities  in  Alabama,  Colorado, 
District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Minnesota, 


Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Texas,  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  twenty-two  counties  in  Colorado, 
Florida,  Maine,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas 
and  West  Virginia.  Statewide  surveys  were 
made  in  Florida,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  West  Virginia  and  Wyoming. 
These  surveys  were  the  prime  factors  in  creat¬ 
ing  private  associations  for  the  blind,  which 
were  “stepping  stones” .  toward  state  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  blind. 

When  the  Foundation  was  organized,  only 
seventeen  states  had  legislative  provisions  for 
constructive  services  for  the  blind.  During 
the  past  tWenty-five  years  the  Foundation 
has  rendered  a  great  deal  of  active  service 
in  arousing  public  interest  in  blind  people, 
and  in  assisting  state  officials  to  arrange  for 
providing  these  services.  We  can  now  report 
that  all  but  two  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  made  some  legislative  pro¬ 
vision  for  services  to  their  adult  blind  popu¬ 
lation. 

Helen  Keller  was  again  the  emissary  to 
encourage  the  legislators  in  Arkansas,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Florida,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah, 
Vermont,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  to  pass 
legislation  to  improve  and  advance  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  their  blind  citizens  as  to  self-support 
and  self-respect. 

As  the  years  went  by  and  these  programs 
expanded,  the  Foundation  found  itself  more 
and  more  called  upon  for  advisory  and  con¬ 
sultation  service  to  both  state  and  private 
agencies.  Through  this  service,  which  is 
available  only  on  request  and  for  which  no 
charge  is  made,  Foundation  staff  members 
consult  with  members  of  the  organization 
concerned  and  help  to  plan  revisions  of  the 
service  program  and  the  development  of 
new  activities,  leading  to  improved  service  to 
the  community  as  well  as  to  the  blind  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  nation. 


NOTES  ON  HELEN  KELLER’S 
FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

E.  E.  ALLEN,  D.  Sc. 


Helen  Keller  has  hosts  of  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers.  I  have  been  one  of  them  since  1888, 
when  “Teacher'’  brought  her,  a*  darling  child 
crowned  with  curls,  for  a  visit  to  Perkins 
at  South  Boston.  We  have  often  corresponded. 
Her  letters  were  always  models  of  expression, 
whether  in  pencil  writing  or  typing. 

While  still  a  young  girl  she  had  declared: 
“I  must  speak!”  So,  when  later  she  was  at¬ 
tending  an  oral  school  for  the  deaf,  in  New 
York,  I  called  upon  her  there  and  noted  how 
proud  she  was  of  being  able  to  talk  aloud 
to  me. 

But  what  a  career  she  has  had  since  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Radcliffe!  At  first  she  wrote  for 
publication — even  books;  next,  she  and 
Teacher  teamed  in  vaudeville,  fetching  a 
large  salary.  Then,  our  clearing  house,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  em¬ 
ployed  the  pair  in  behalf  of  the  adult  blind, 
the  great  mass  of  whom  were  still  vegetating 
in  idleness — sadly  sighing  for  attention  along 
with  something  to  do.  Of  course  it  is  natural 
enough  for  the  unthinking  among  us  to  fancy 
blindness  incompatible  with  productive  labor; 
for  isn’t  the  world’s  work  geared  to  eye¬ 
sight?  Again,  should  we  not  be  neighbors 
to  those  who  must  sit  in  darkness,  if  we 
freed  them  from  toiling  for  their  daily  bread? 
Certainly,  people  in  general  still  act  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  notion — themselves,  so  to  speak, 
blind  in  not  perceiving  that  mere  idleness 
can  he  a  curse. 

So  our  Foundation  for  the  Blind  promptly 
called  and  addressed  meetings  in  many  cities 
and  states  during  its  “Weeks  for  the  Blind,” 


at  each  of  which  the  guiding  spirit  was  Helen 
Keller.  The  burden  of  her  missionary  mes¬ 
sage  was  this:  “Charity  giving,  which  is  the 
luxury  of  the  giver,  is  too  often  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  receiver.”  The  self  pitying  blind 
idler  must  needs  pray:  “Give  us  this  day  our 
daily  wor\!” 

Under  Foundation  auspices  Helen  Keller 
toured  the  “Purple  Heart  Circuit”  during  the 
greater  part  of  1945  and  1946,  visiting  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  hospitals  from  coast  to 
coast.  Hailed  by  the  armed  forces  as  having 
“done  more  for  the  morale  of  the  men  than 
any  other  visitor,”  she  feels  that  this  work 
has  been  her  greatest  privilege.  She  has 
visited  thirty-seven  Army  hospitals,  thirteen 
Navy  hospitals,  and  three  Marine  hospitals  in 
forty-one  cities,  in  twenty-one  states  and  has 
found  morale  herself  in  this  service  to  the 
G.  I.’s. 

Reporting  on  her  experience  in  “The  New 
York  Times,”  she  writes:  “It  is  a  light  in 
my  darkness  to  behold  them  not  merely  break¬ 
ing  away  from  invalidism,  but  laughing  and 
joking  over  their  difficulties  and  even  ac¬ 
quiring  fresh  vitality  as  they  realize  that  their 
place  is  still  good  in  the  golden  chain  of 
usefulness  which  binds  society  together.  .  .  . 
Miracles  of  reconditioning  have  been  wrought 
by  the  inventiveness  and  skill  of  surgeons 
and  the  alert  devotion  of  staffs.  From  first¬ 
hand  knowledge,  I  can  say  that  the  war- 
blinded  and  deafened  are  being  re-equipped 
for  public  service  and  self-support  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  rehabilita- 
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Under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  she  flew  to 
Europe  last  season  to  question  our  activities 
abroad.  Perusal  of  her  account  of  this  trip 


printed  in  the  January,  1948  Outloo\  for  the 
Blind  will  show  how  splendidly  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  spreading 
its  beneficent  function. 


AN  ANNIVERSARY  LETTER 

New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Commission  for  the  Blind 


205  East  42nd  Street, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
April  19th,  1948 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

My  dear  Mr.  Migel: 

On  this  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  I  am 
moved  to  express  to  you,  its  Founder,  my 
feeling  towards  the  contribution  which  this 
national  organization  has  made  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  work  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
country.  I  recall  the  time  when  you  resigned 
as  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  because  you  felt  the 
need  of  a  national  agency  to  help  the  various 
States  to  organize  and  to  expand  their  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  blind.  It  was  indeed  a  great  loss 
when  you  left  the  New  York  Commission 
where  your  counsel  and  constructive  measures 
had  brought  about  a  reorganization  which 
has  served  this  State  well. 

I  think  of  certain  gains  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  has  been  largely  responsible 
for,  as  milestones  of  progress  throughout 
these  25  years.  The  standardization  of  raised 
point,  grades  il/2  and  2,  have  made  possi¬ 
ble  an  increase  in  publications  which  are  now 


interchangeable  amongst  the  English  speak¬ 
ing  people.  I  recall  that,  at  that  time,  New 
York  state  even  had  its  own  system  called 
New  York  point,  and,  of  course,  a  very 
limited  number  of  titles  in  the  libraries.  The 
adoption  of  a  uniform  type  was  in  itself  a 
tremendous  undertaking  and  was  the  result 
of  your  vision  in  wanting  to  bring  all  publica¬ 
tions  to  the  many  instead  of  to  the  few.  Surely 
this  was  a  milestone. 

Then  followed  the  Talking  Book,  perhaps 
the  greatest  bonanza  for  the  blind  since  the 
use  of  Braille  itself.  The  laboratory  work  of 
the  Foundation  was  a  super  task  which  was 
then  put  into  action  through  its  successful 
efforts  in  securing  legislation  which  supplied 
funds  to  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide 
these  Talking  Book  machines  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  country,  free  of  charge.  This 
was  indeed  a  milestone  to  be  inscribed  to  the 
everlasting  credit  of  the  Foundation.  And, 
the  laboratories  of  the  Foundation  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  produce  special  machines,  improved 
Braille  writers,  household  gadgets  and  numer¬ 
ous  devices  which  makes  their  use  easier  for 
the  blind. 

Other  activities  which  have  benefited  the 
States  are  outstanding;  the  painstaking  studies 
of  laws  in  various  States  where  there  were 
no  Commissions  for  the  Blind;  the  drafting 
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of  Bills  for  the  creation  of  Commissions  and 
the  strengthening  of  weak  State  organiza¬ 
tions;  these  have  helped  to  forward  the 
cause  of  the  blind' throughout  the  country. 
The  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  and  the  Teachers 
Forum  has  become  a  “must”  publication. 

In  fact,  one’s  review  of  the  growth  of  all 
of  these  activities  becomes  confused  by  their 
multiplicity  and  it  is  like  thinking  back  into 
a  vacuum  to  recall  the  time  when  there  was 
no  national  organization  such  as  the  Founda¬ 
tion.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution 
to  all  of  the  States  has  been  the  Foundation’s 
service  in  the  field  of  legislation.  The  study 
of  old  Relief  Laws  for  the  blind  proved  to 
be  ready  preparation  for  securing  a  special 


category  of  Assistance  to  the  Blind  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  establishing  ade¬ 
quate  standards  under  this  law.  The  Founda¬ 
tion’s  constant  watch  over  Congressional 
measures — its  information  service  to  the  States 
— conferences  and  analyses  of  Bills  have 
drawn  together  the  blind  of  the  country  into 
a  unified  opinion  and  leadership  with  con¬ 
structive  results. 

Our  appreciation  is  due  to  you  as  Founder, 
to  the  Trustees  and  to  the  staff  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  this  service 
to  the  States  and  to  the  blind  of  every  State. 

Faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Grace  S.  Harper 

Director. 
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Everyone  knows  the  story  of  Helen  Keller 
and  her  teacher,  Annie  Sullivan;  how  Miss 
Sullivan  was  sent  for  by  the  Keller  family  to 
see  if  she  could  educate  their  blind  and  deaf 
child;  how  she  arrived  to  find  Helen  little 
more  than  a  savage,  uncivilized  and  undisci¬ 
plined;  how  she  took  her  to  live  with  her  in 
a  little  cottage;  how  she  there  patiently,  day 
in  and  day  out,  labored  to  let  light  into  that 
dark  mind.  And  how  the  climax  came  one 
day  when  she  held  one  of  the  child’s  hands 
under  running  water  and  patiently  spelled 
into  the  other  the  symbols  for  that  experience; 
how  the  little  girl  looked  up  at  her  teacher, 
with  the  light  of  understanding  in  her  face 
for  the  first  time. 

In  this  story  we  may  see  the  history  of  the 
blind  as  a  whole.  Until  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  they  were  hardly  better  off  than 
brutes;  indeed,  in  some  countries  were  classed 
with  the  insane  as  hopelessly  incompetent. 
It  was  Louis  Braille  in  1829  who  built  upon 
the  foundations  laid  by  Haiiy  and  Barbier 


and  liberated  the  blind  from  their  bondage  of 
ignorance  and  dependency  by  the  invention  of 
a  tactile  alphabet  which  not  only  could  be 
read,  but  could  be  written.  “In  the  beginning 
was  the  Word.” 

It  remained  for  another  blind  man  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  later  to  make  the  word  flesh.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  had 
helped  to  develop  braille  printing  to  a  point 
where  books  were  generally  available.  Yet  its 
director,  Robert  B.  Irwin,  suspected  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  individuals  would  never  master  the 
system.  He  initiated  a  survey  which  con¬ 
firmed  his  suspicion;  less  than  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  country’s  blind  population  were 
able  to  read  braille  with  any  skill  or  pleasure. 
He  therefore  took  steps  to  adapt  a  medium 
which  substituted  an  approach  through  the 
ear  for  one  through  the  sense  of  touch. 

As  early  as  1877  Thomas  Edison  had 
prophesied  for  his  new  invention,  the  phono¬ 
graph,  a  future  useful  to  the  blind.  “Books,” 
he  wrote,  “may  be  read  by  the  charitably  in- 
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dined  professional  reader,  or  by  such  readers 
especially  employed  for  that  purpose  and  the 
record  of  such  books  used  in  the  asylums  of 
the  blind.  .  Dr.  Irwin,  never  one  to  think 
in  terms  of  institutions,  envisaged  a  phono¬ 
graph  in  every  blind  individual’s  home, 
equipped  to  read  to  him  whatever  and  when¬ 
ever  he  desired. 

Therefore,  in  1932,  aided  by  a  grant  from 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  with  assistance 
from  Mrs.  William  H.  Moore,  who  had  long 
shown  an  interest  in  the  blind,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  began  two  years  of  research  which  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  development  of  a  long-playing 
record  which  was  lighter,  thinner,  and  more 
durable  than  the  average  disc. 

In  1931  Congress  had  passed  an  Act  which 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  an¬ 
nually  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  books 
for  the  adult  blind.  After  the  development  of 
the  Talking  Book,  members  of  Congress  in¬ 
terested  themselves  in  increasing  this  appro¬ 
priation,  until  in  1946  it  had  risen  to  $1,125,- 
000,  of  which  $200,000  was  for  braille  and  the 
balance  for  the  fledgling  Talking  Book. 

In  the  fourteen  years  since  its  inception, 
about  1500  titles  have  been  recorded.  The 
average  Talking  Book  is  a  set  of  some  twenty 
records,  each  of  which  contains  half  an  hour’s 
reading,  fifteen  minutes  per  side,  and  which 
takes  up  a  space  about  twelve  inches  square 
by  an  inch  thick.  All  types  of  literature  are 
represented  in  the  library,  from  Irvin  Cobb’s 
Speaking  of  Operations  on  two  records,  to 
Gone  with  the  Wind  on  eighty.  John  Gun¬ 
ther’s  Inside  U.S.A.  has  been  recorded  on 
ninety-seven  records  and  the  complete  Bible 
may  be  had  on  169.  Tolstoy’s  War  and  Peace, 
which  requires  twenty-one  volumes  in  braille 
and  stands  three  feet  high,  is  available  on  119 
records,  making  a  stack  of  about  ten  inches. 

The  readers,  as  Edison  prophesied,  are  es¬ 
pecially  employed  for  the  purpose  and  are 
men  and  women  with  professional  stage  or 
radio  training,  carefully  selected  in  the  stu¬ 
dios  for  their  voices  and  their  speech.  Several 


of  them  have  been  reading  for  recording  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  project  and  are 
well-known  and  eagerly  awaited  personalities 
in  the  homes  of  blind  listeners  all  over  the 
country. 

In  short,  the  Talking  Book  has  in  a  brief 
period,  come  to  occupy  in  the  lives  of  many 
blind  people  the  position  of  a  friend;  a  friend 
that  is  always  ready  to  read  to  them  at  their 
convenience,  that  never  grows  tired  or  hoarse 
or  out  of  breath,  that  rarely  mispronounces  a 
word  or  misreads  a  sentence;  a  friend,  above 
all,  that  has  succeeded  in  leading  them  out  of 
the  bondage  of  darkness  into  the  bright  world 
of  intellectual  companionship. 


MIGEL  MEDAL  1948 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  founder  and  managing 
director  of  the  National  Braille  Press  and 
treasurer  of  the  A.A.W.B.  from  1931  to  1941, 
has  been  chosen  to  be  the  next  recipient  of 
the  Migel  Medal  cf  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  This  award  “for  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  the  blind”  is  presented  annu¬ 
ally.  Due  to  Dr.  Irwin’s  absence  in  Europe, 
the  presentation  will  not  take  place  until  fall. 
Mr.  Ierardi  is  employed  by  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind,  and  his  editorial  work 
is  a  spare  time  labor  of  love. 


MRS.  HOMER  GAGE  DIES 

As  this  issue  of  the  Outlook  goes  to  press, 
we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Homer  Gage, 
who  was  a  trustee  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  from  1927  until  1935.  A 
notice  in  regard  to  Mrs.  Gage  will  appear  in 
the  September  number  of  this  magazine. 


LIBRARIAN  IS  APPOINTED 

Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Skinner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  librarian  of  the  Library  for  the 
Blind  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Alison  B.  Alessios,  who  retired. 


M.  C.  MIGEL  HONORED 
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The  Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind- 
made  Products  held  a  luncheon  meeting  on 
May  12  at  the  Army-Navy  Club  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
present  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel  with  a  testimonial, 
a  photograph  of  which  is  shown  above. 

Members  attending  the  meeting  were : 
Major  General  Herman  Feldman,  Chairman, 
representing  the  Department  of  War;  Rear 
Admiral  H.  C.  Lassiter,  representing  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy;  Clifton  E.  Mack,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Department  of  the  Treasury; 
H.  B.  McCoy,  representing  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Robert  LeFevre,  Secretary, 
Committee  on  Purchases  of  Blind-made 
Products. 

Other  guests  were:  James  V.  Bennett,  Di¬ 


rector,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice;  Michael  J.  Shortley,  Director,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation;  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
Vice-President,  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  and  C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

General  Feldman  made  the  presentation. 

The  testimonial  was  prepared  by  Miss 
Marian  U.  M.  Lane,  eminent  bookbinder  and 
miniature  painter.  Miss  Lane  was  awarded  a 
bronze  medal  for  bookbinding  in  the  St. 
Leonard’s  Exhibition,  England,  and  has  won 
prizes  for  illuminations  on  four  occasions  in 
the  Metropolitan  State  Art  Contest  held  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington. 
She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Arts  Club  in 
Washington. 
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It  was  originally  intended  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  published  in  this  special  edition  of  the 
Outloo\  would  be  confined  to  articles  about 
the  services  rendered  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  during  its  first  twenty- 
five  years.  We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to 
procure  articles  in  regard  to  some  phases  of 
Foundation  activity,  but  we  believe  that  there 
is  sufficient  useful  information  in  this  issue  to 
make  it  worthy  of  preservation  for  future 
reference. 


HR-621 1 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  respect  to  eligibility  for  aid  to  the  needy 
blind  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by 
Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed  and  Senator 
Irving  M.  Ives,  both  of  New  York.  This  bill, 
HR-621 1  (and  S-2590)  provides  that,  in  de¬ 
termining  eligibility  for  financial  asssitance, 
the  state  must  exclude  $500  per  year  of  in¬ 
come  and  $2,000  of  property  from  considera¬ 
tion  as  income  and  resources. 

Under  the  existing  law,  if  a  blind  person 
has  any  income  from  any  source,  his  assist¬ 
ance  grant  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
income.  If  HR-621 1  (or  S-2590)  should  be 


enacted,  $500  per  year  of  such  income  would 
be  exempted,  and  only  the  excess  over  $500 
per  year  would  be  deducted  from  his  grant. 
Many  persons  who  are  not  now  eligible  for 
assistance  because  they  have  incomes  of  say 
$600  or  $800,  would  by  the  proposed  Act  be¬ 
come  eligible  for  assistance  grants.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  a  blind 
relief  recipient  to  go  to  work  or  to  permit 
friends  to  help  him  without  having  any  re¬ 
duction  made  in  his  assistance  grant  until 
such  earnings  or  friendly  aid  amounts  to  more 
than  $500. 

As  a  further  provision,  the  Ives-Reed  Bill 
would  give  the  states  sole  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  additional  income  above 
this  minimum  a  blind  applicant  or  recipient 
may  have  without  becoming  ineligible  for 
assistance. 

This  Bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind.  It  will  be 
gratifying  indeed  if  workers  for  the  blind  of 
all  categories  present  a  solid  front  to  Congress 
in  asking  for  amendments  to  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act. 

TO  A  BLIND  SON 
Lois  T.  Henderson 

Because  I  cannot  tilt  your  head  and  say 
“See!  Those  are  stars — and  that  a  moon — 
And  this  is  twilight,  when  a  dying  day 
Slides  gray  and  silent  like  a  fading  tune 
From  memory.  And  there,  across  the  sky, 

In  wide,  gay  arching  is  a  rainbow.  See 
How  gold  it  is,  how  lavender,  how  shy 
And  pastel  is  its  color.  Look,  my  son,  with 
me.” 

Since  this  I  cannot  do,  I  take  your  hand 
And  teach  it  how  to  touch  a  leaf  or  stem 
And  how  distinguish  snow  or  grass  or  sand, 
And  tell  you,  as  I  can,  of  all  of  them. 

And  somehow,  you  and  I  can  learn  how  much 
Of  beauty-like-the-stars  there  is  to  touch. 


DR.  WOOLLEY  HONORED 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  NEWS 

A  $240,000  award  for  7,500  Talking  Book 
machines  was  made  March  11  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  the  U.  S.  Recording  Company 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  Five  companies,  sub¬ 
mitting  a  total  of  thirteen  samples,  made  bids 
for  the  award.  These  new  machines  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  27,500  that  are  now  in  use.  It  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Xenophon  P.  Smith,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  that  75 
per  cent  of  those  in  use  are  over  ten  years 
old  and  need  increasingly  to  be  replaced, 
though  for  the  most  part  they  are  usable. 
Many,  however,  are  beyond  repair. 

Featured  in  the  new  machines  will  be 
a  semi-permanent  needle,  which  will  serve 
for  400  continuous  reading  hours,  equivalent 
to  forty  average  books,  without  change.  This 
new,  long-playing  needle,  tipped  with 
osmium  alloy,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.  The  needles  on  the  ma¬ 
chines  now  in  use  must  be  changed  after  each 
record. 

The  new  machines  are  being  purchased 
under  the  increased  appropriation  program, 
this  being  the  first  award  for  annual  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  old  machines.  Only  3,500  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  distributed  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  war,  Mr.  Smith  reports,  but 
the  Library  anticipates  between  60,000  and 
75,000  readers  within  the  next  ten  years. 
Delivery  of  the  new  machines  was  to  begin 
May  1. 

Machines  are  distributed  through  fifty-five 
state  and  private  agencies  designated  by  the 
Librarv.  Distribution  of  records  is  handled 
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by  twenty-five  regional  libraries  for  the  blind. 
Copies  of  every  book  selected  and  published 
on  records  are  sent  to  each  of  the  twenty-five 
libraries.  The  record  library  now  includes 
between  1,400  and  1,500  titles.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty  records,  requiring  fifteen 
minutes  playing  time  for  each  side,  for  an 
average  length  book. 


DR.  WOOLLEY  HONORED 

Dr.  Dilworth  Wayne  Woolley,  thirty-three 
years  old,  an  associate  member  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  has  al¬ 
ready  contributed  so  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  human  nutrition  that  he  recently  received 
from  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  its  highest  honor — the 
Research  Award  for  1948.  This  was  presented 
at  the  Association’s  convention  in  Havana, 
Cuba — the  first  ever  to  be  held  in  a  Latin- 
American  country.  The  convention  coincided 
in  time  with  “Pan-American  Week,'’  pro¬ 
claimed  by  President  Truman  as  a  period  for 
re-emphasizing  in  the  United  States  the  bonds 
of  mutual  friendship  and  respect  which  join 
this  nation  to  its  twenty  “Good  Neighbors.” 

Dr.  Woolley  had  scarcely  won  his  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  when  he 
lost  his  sight  nine  years  ago.  Thus  his  blind¬ 
ness  occurred  just  as  he  was  crossing  the 
threshold  of  a  career  which  since  then  has 
placed  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  physiologists. 

Dr.  Woolley  says  that,  even  in  the  earliest 
days  of  his  blindness,  it  never  for  a  moment 
interrupted  the  nutritional  research  which  has 
claimed  so  much  of  his  time  ever  since.  “I 
just  kept  on  going,”  he  said  laconically.  The 
Canadian-born  scientist  entrusts  all  laboratory 
routine  to  two  assistants.  These  report  to  him 
their  observations  and  from  such  step-by-step 
reports  Dr.  Woolley  controls  his  experiments, 
makes  his  deductions,  gauges  future  pro¬ 
cedure,  and  strikes  his  conclusions.  In  this 
way  he  pursued  the  research  which  has  made 
him  one  of  the  nation’s  few  authorities  on 
antimetabolites. 

It  was  because  of  his  prolific  research,  with 
its  promise  of  entirely  new  pharmacological 
agents,  that  a  committee  of  outstanding  sci¬ 
entists  representing  twelve  universities  and 
other  centers  of  scientific  investigation  rec¬ 
ommended  Dr.  Woolley  for  this  award. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Helen  Keller  of  course  needs  no  introduc¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  is  the  Director  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind. 

Milton  H.  Klein  is  consultant  on  public 
assistance,  Division  of  Social  Administration, 
Ohio  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Lewis  W.  Rodenberg  is  head  of  the  print¬ 
ing  department  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Mrs.  Alison  B.  Alessios,  recently  retired, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind, 
a  branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Peter  J.  Salmon  is  executive  director  of  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn, 
and  Vice  President  of  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind. 


TO  MUSICIANS  AND  MUSIC 
TEACHERS 

The  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  cordially  invites  you  to  attend  its 
annual  meeting  from  July  12-16  at  the  Hotel 
Lowry,  St.  Paul  2,  Minnesota. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  Association  passed 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  music  committee 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  music  as  a  gainful  occupation 
for  the  blind  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is,  therefore,  interested  in  ascertaining 
the  present  status  of  blind  musicians,  and 
what  recommendations  they  might  make  and 
to  discuss  necessary  qualifications  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  proficiency. 

You  would  be  performing  a  service  to  pro¬ 
spective  musicians  who  are  blind  if  you  could 
find  it  possible  to  attend. 


George  L.  Raverat  is  European  Director  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

Lon  Alsup  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Raymond  M.  Dickinson  is  superintendent 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Illinois  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Cummings  is  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  The  Delaware  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

John  F.  Brady,  Major  Rtd.,  A.U.S.,  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Allen  is  director-emeritus  of  Per¬ 
kins  Institution,  and  lecturer  in  the  Perkins- 
Harvard  course  for  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper  is  director  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare. 


BOWLING  TOURNAMENT  FOR 
BLIND 

The  first  national  bowling  tournament  for 
the  blind  is  scheduled  for  the  last  two  week¬ 
ends  in  July  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  De¬ 
tailed  information  and  application  blanks  can 
be  obtained  from  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Copeland, 
President,  Interstate  Blind  Bowling  League, 
1 14  East  Ninth  Street,  Chester,  Pa. 


ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  West  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  plans  to  establish  a  six  weeks  adjust¬ 
ment  program  for  the  adult  blind  during  the 
summer  months.  The  program  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  request  of  the  State  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agency  and  is  being  organized  under  the 
latter's  direction. 
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IDA  HIRST-GIFFORD-AN  APPRECIATION 


With  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford 
on  July  2 6,  1948,  the  blind  people  of  the 
United  States  lost  a  devoted  friend,  and  the 
workers  for  the  blind  an  inspiring  colleague. 

A  native  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Gifford  was 
trained  as  a  musician  and  became  well  known 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  as  an  organist, 
pianist  and  choir  director.  While  serving  as 
choir  director  in  the  Judson  Memorial  Church 
about  the  time  of  World  War  I,  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  late  Charles  B.  Hayes,  an 
enthusiastic  leader  in  work  for  the  blind. 
Through  this  contact,  Mrs.  Gifford  too  be¬ 
came  fired  with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
the  blind,  and  when  in  1917,  the  Crocker 
Wheeler  Company  of  Ampere,  New  Jersey, 
set  up  a  special  department  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  workers  at  armature  winding, 
she  accepted  the  position  of  department  head. 

Here  her  outstanding  organizing  ability  had 
full  scope,  while  her  warm  personality  helped 
to  create  an  esprit  de  corps  among  the  work¬ 
ers.  The  Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  as  the 
special  department  was  called,  became  na¬ 
tionally  famous  and  served  as  a  conspicuous 


example  of  the  efficiency  of  the  blind  in  pro¬ 
duction  work. 

In  1923,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  opened  its  doors  with  Charles  B.  Hayes 
as  Director  of  Field  Service,  and  within  a  few 
months  Mrs.  Gifford  was  invited  to  join  the 
staff.  Miss  Helen  Keller  had  undertaken  to 
raise  an  endowment  fund  for  the  infant  or¬ 
ganization,  and  for  three  years  Mrs.  Gifford 
traveled  throughout  the  country,  organizing 
the  meetings  at  which  Miss  Keller  made  her 
plea  for  an  opportunity  for  the  blind  and  sup¬ 
port  for  the  new  national  agency  dedicated  to 
their  welfare.  It  was  pioneer  work  in  a  day 
when  the  blind  were  still  regarded  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  as  a  helpless,  dependent  class — ob¬ 
jects  of  pity — and  few  communities  had  any 
constructive  programs  for  their  blind  citizens. 

Although  this  intensive  campaign  was  some¬ 
what  relaxed  after  a  few  years,  Mrs.  Gifford 
continued  until  her  death  to  work  with  Miss 
Keller  in  connection  with  her  world  wide 
travels  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Other  activities  of  the  Foundation  claimed 
Mrs.  Gifford’s  attention.  She  was  active  in 
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raising  funds  to  publish  braille  books  for  the 
adult  blind  before  the  Federal  government 
made  provision  for  this  need.  She  organized 
Educational  Weeks  for  the  Blind  in  a  number 
of  cities  and  helped  to  establish  privately  sup¬ 
ported  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Miami,  Flor¬ 
ida;  Greenville  and  Charleston,  South  Car¬ 
olina;  Bangor  and  Lewiston-Auburn,  Maine 
— to  name  a  few. 

From  1935  on,  the  promotion  of  legislation 
to  provide  state-supported  programs  of  service 
for  the  blind  was  one  of  her  major  assign¬ 
ments.  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Maine,  Texas, 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  were  among  the 
states  which  knew  her  in  this  capacity.  Her 
unshakeable  confidence  in  the  abilities  of  blind 
people  and  her  spontaneous  and  dynamic 
presentation  of  their  needs  could  not  but 
carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of  her  hearers. 
She  not  only  believed  in  the  blind — she  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  willingness  of  the  public  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  the  blind  once  the  need 
was  understood,  and  seldom  did  the  public 
fail  to  respond  to  her  appeal. 

During  recent  years  she  found  time  to  serve 
as  administrator  at  Rest  Haven,  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  vacation  home  for  blind  women,  as  well 
as  to  promote  the  work  of  the  recently  re¬ 
organized  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind. 

Nor  was  her  interest  confined  to  major 


projects  and  public  activities.  Her  sympathy 
and  understanding  went  out  to  blind  in¬ 
dividuals  wherever  she  went,  and  many  a 
blind  man  and  woman  now  successfully  pur¬ 
suing  a  professional  career  owed  his  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  her  efforts. 

To  young  workers  just  entering  the  field 
she  was  an  inspiration,  not  only  for  her  wealth 
of  experience  and  information,  but  for  her  in¬ 
domitable  spirit  which  never  wavered  in  the 
face  of  discouragement.  Her  deep  spiritual 
feeling,  her  broad  interests,  her  quick  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  her  infectious  vitality  were  quali¬ 
ties  which  none  who  knew  her  will  easily 
forget. 

The  private  organizations  she  helped  to 
establish;  the  state  laws  she  helped  to  promote; 
the  blind  men  and  women  who  were  her 
friends;  these  will  be  her  monuments. 

To  her  colleagues  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  where  she  had  given  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  service,  her  death  is  an 
irreparable  loss.  She  will  long  be  remembered 
as 

“One  who  never  turned  his  back  but  marched 
breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 

Never  dreamed  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumph, 

Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake.” 


E.  C.  MCR. 


THE  COORDINATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  RESI¬ 
DENTIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  WITH  THAT  OF 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

WALTER  R.  DRY 


The  residential  school  for  the  blind  and 
the  public  school  have  always  had  and  will 
continue  to  have  at  least  one  thing  in  com¬ 
mon.  Both  are  in  the  field  of  education.  The 
public  schools  are  cultivating  the  great,  broad 
acres,  using  mechanized  equipment  and  mass 
production  methods,  as  it  were,  while  the 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  mav  be 
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thought  of  as  working  pretty  generally  in  the 
small  garden  plot  and  the  hothouse.  Just  as 
the  gardener  should  be  able  and  willing  to 
help  the  farmer  with  special,  individual  prob¬ 
lems,  so  should  the  residential  schools  be 
willing  and  able  to  cooperate  with  and  help 
the  public  schools. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  understanding  of  how 
this  has  come  about  and  how  it  functions  in 
Oregon,  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  the 
geography  of  the  state,  to  the  character  and 
distribution  of  the  population,  and  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  evolution  of  Oregon’s  program  for 
her  handicapped  children. 

Oregon’s  1,500,000  population  is  unequally 
distributed  over  97,000  square  miles — an  area 
approximately  400  miles  from  east  to  west 
and  350  miles  from  north  to  south.  In  Mult¬ 
nomah  County,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wil¬ 
lamette  and  Columbia  Rivers,  lies  the  city  of 
Portland  with  a  population  of  four  hundred 
thousand — Oregon's  only  sizable  city.  A  con¬ 
siderable  rivalry  has  always  existed  between 
Portland  and  the  rest  of  the  state:  and  when, 


Walter  R.  Dry  is  superintendent  of  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind. 


in  1939,  the  Multnomah  County  delegation 
introduced  into  the  legislature  a  bill  to  assist 
handicapped  children,  up-state  legislators  im¬ 
mediately  began  to  ask,  “What  will  this  do  for 
the  handicapped  children  in  our  counties?” 

An  examination  of  the  bill  showed  that  it 
followed  pretty  closely  the  conventional  pat¬ 
tern;  that  while  it  would  help  the  large  city 
(in  this  instance,  Portland)  to  solve  its  handi¬ 
capped  children’s  problem,  it  was  poorly  de¬ 
signed  for  assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  state. 
While  Portland’s  problem  of  the  handicapped 
child  mav  not  have  been  actually’  more  acute 
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than  was  that  of  the  rest  of  the  state,  it  was 
more  evident.  Portland  knew  it  had  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  knew  that  it  needed  help  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  problem.  With  Portland’s  failure 
to  secure  assistance,  came  the  conviction  that 
if  it  were  ever  to  receive  such  help,  legislation 
in  the  future  must  be  drawn  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  benefit,  not  onlv  the  children  of 
the  large  city  schools,  but  those  in  the  small 
cities,  the  towns,  and  even  the  rural  areas. 

And  so,  during  the  next  two  years,  many, 
many  conferences  were  held.  Participating  in 
these  were  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Portland,  representatives  from  the  state  sys¬ 
tem  of  higher  education,  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  the  county  health  units,  many  of  the 
county  school  superintendents,  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  Oregon’s  lesser  cities,  and  the 
superintendents  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind;  in 
fact,  representatives  of  all  agencies  interested 
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in  the  education,  health  and  welfare  of  handi¬ 
capped  children.  From  these  discussions  and 
exchanges  of  opinion  came,  not  only  the  pres¬ 
ent  handicapped  children’s  law,  but  a  respect 
for  each  other’s  point  of  view,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  each  other’s  problems,  which 
created  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
has  become  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
Oregon’s  program  for  her  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

Legislation  known  as  the  Handicapped 
Children’s  Act  was  passed  in  1941.  There  is 
neither  time  nor  space  to  review  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act.  One  most  significant  provi¬ 
sion,  however,  will  be  considered  shortly:  for 
the  moment,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  act  de¬ 
fined  handicapped  children,  and  made  provi¬ 
sions  and  fixed  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  such  children.  Since  there  was  no  roster  of 
handicapped  children  and,  consequently,  no 
notion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  the 
act  instructed  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  make  a  spot  survey  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  reasonable  appropriation  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  From  Oregon’s  thirty-six  counties,  ten 
widely  scattered,  representative  counties  were 
selected  for  study. 

Under  Section  IV  of  the  bill,  appears  the 
afore-mentioned  significant  provision  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “.  .  .  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  shall  cooperate  with  the  existing 
agencies,  such  as  the  State  Child  Guidance 
Clinic,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  ...  or  other  agencies  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  welfare  and  health  of  handi¬ 
capped  children;  and  to  coordinate  their  edu¬ 
cational  activities  in  the  interest  of  handi¬ 
capped  children;  and  these  agencies  are  here¬ 
by  empowered  to  cooperate  in  this  program; 
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As  stated,  one  of  these  agencies  “empow¬ 
ered  to  cooperate”  is  the  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind;  and  it  is  under  this  provision 
of  the  law  that  it  has  been  possible  to  tie  in 
this  special  residential  school,  operating  under 


the  Oregon  State  Board  of  Control  rather 
than  the  Department  of  Education,  with  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 

Opportunity  for  cooperation  was  not  long 
in  presenting  itself.  Charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  previously  mentioned  spot  sur¬ 
vey,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  had  immediate  need  for  help  in  the 
field  of  vision.  Even  had  there  been  funds  for 
the  services  of  an  ophthalmologist,  such  serv¬ 
ices  in  1941  were  on  the  high  priority  list 
and  unavailable;  but  since  a  screening  rather 
than  diagnosis  was  what  was  wanted,  this 
could  be  done  more  economically  and  almost 
as  effectively  by  laymen.  While  Oregon  has 
for  years  had  a  law  requiring  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  to  do  Snellen  testing,  there  had 
never  been  adequate  instruction  in  such  tech¬ 
niques  and  consequently  little  help  was  to  be 
had  from  this  source.  Under  the  provision  for 
cooperation,  two  staff  members  from  the 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  who  were 
fully  qualified  to  do  visual  screening,  observe 
symptoms  and  evaluate  results,  spent  many 
weeks  working  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
ten  survey  counties.  In  addition  to  securing 
the  required  data,  the  contacts  made  at  this 
time  laid  the  foundation  for  a  fine,  lasting, 
working  relationship  between  these  schools 
and  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

Funds  for  the  handicapped  children’s  pro¬ 
gram  were  made  available  by  the  legislature 
of  1943.  In  starting  the  work  it  was  obvious 
that  the  person  selected  to  head  the  state-wide 
program  for  the  visually  handicapped  must 
know  the  problems  and  techniques  in  the 
field;  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
public  schools  throughout  the  state;  should 
know  the  work  and  resources  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  for  the  blind,  and  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  its  aims  and  its  policy.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  Mrs.  Ethel  Nestell  Fortner,  who 
had  taught  in  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind  since  1932,  had  been  principal  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  had  attended  most  of  the  confer¬ 
ences  in  1939  and  1940,  and  had  helped  in  the 
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survey,  became  the  state  Supervisor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Visually  Handicapped  and  staff  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the 
Blind.  In  order  to  better  coordinate  the  work 
and  avoid  duplication  of  effort,  the  supervisor 
is  employed  jointly  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Oregon  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  For  the  same  reason  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  and  the  residential  school 
pool  their  resources  in  the  matter  of  equip¬ 
ment.  While  the  requests  from  the  public 
schools  for  visual  aids — clear  type  books,  ad¬ 
justable  top  desks,  Talking  Books,  etc. — 
usually  come  to  the  department  of  education, 
the  residential  school  is  the  depository  for  all 
such  material,  no  matter  to  which  agency  it 
belongs.  The  school  librarian  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  seeing  that  such  material  is  sent  out 
and  returned. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  set  up  by  the 
department  of  education,  local  schools  in  co¬ 
operation  with  their  public  health  nurses  are 
responsible  for  screening  and  referral.  From 
the  beginning,  several  methods  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  familiarize  teachers  throughout  the 
state  with  their  responsibility  in  carrying  out 
the  program,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
advantages  of  whole-hearted  participation. 

Let  us  see  how  the  program  has  worked  out 
during  the  past  five  years,  keeping  ever  in 
mind  that  these  years  have  been  either  war 
years  with  their  problems  and  discourage¬ 
ments,  or  post-war  years  which  have  somehow 
failed  to  solve  all  the  problems  or  banish  all 
the  discouragements. 

1.  Institutes  are  held  regularly,  usually  on 
a  county-wide  basis,  in  which  instruction  in 
techniques  is  given  and  procedures  for  re¬ 
ferral  explained. 

2.  These  are  followed  by  clinics,  where 
teachers  are  helped  with  screening,  visual  aids 
are  shown  and  their  use  explained,  and  many, 
many  conferences  are  held,  with  teachers,  pub¬ 
lic  health  nurses,  and  parents  participating, 
where  it  is  often  possible  to  advise  and  assist 
in  the  securing  of  professional  eye  care. 


3.  In  cooperation  with  the  state  system  of 
higher  education,  extension  courses  are  given 
in  which  teachers  receive  in-service  training. 

Frequently  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  staff 
members  of  the  residential  school  to  assist 
with  institutes,  clinics,  and  extension  courses. 
Not  only  has  this  served  as  one  more  link 
between  the  public  schools  and  the  residential 
school,  but  it  has  served  also  to  awaken  fresh 
enthusiasm  in  the  participating  members  and 
has  generally  “stepped  up”  morale  in  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  as  a  whole. 

4.  In  the  summer  of  1947  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  collaborated  with  the  state 
system  of  higher  education  in  conducting  a 
workshop  for  teachers  particularly  interested 
in  handicapped  children.  By  reason  of  the  co¬ 
operation  clause  of  the  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Act,  it  was  possible  to  make  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  residential  school  available  for  this 
workshop.  Dormitories  and  dining  rooms 
were  used  to  house  and  feed  forty-five  teachers 
who  came  from  every  section  of  the  state, 
and  classes  were  held  in  the  schoolrooms. 
Visual  handicaps  received  their  proportionate 
share  of  attention  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  no  chance  was  lost  to  make  forty-five  pub¬ 
lic  school  teachers  “really  vision  conscious.” 

In  1943  when  the  state-wide  program  for 
the  visually  handicapped  was  started,  Port¬ 
land  maintained  two  sight-saving  classes,  car¬ 
ing  for  a  total  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  chil¬ 
dren;  while  the  residential  school  in  Salem, 
in  addition  to  its  regular  work  with  the  blind 
and  extremely  low  vision  group,  had  enrolled 
approximately  forty  of  the  more  urgent  parti¬ 
ally-sighted  cases  from  over  the  state.  This 
constituted  Oregon’s  entire  program  for  her 
visually  handicapped  children.  There  was 
neither  adequate  machinery  for  finding  such 
children  nor  were  there  facilities  for  educating 
more  had  they  been  found. 

Were  thev  in  order,  statistics  are  not  readilv 
available  to  properly  evaluate  Oregon’s  over¬ 
all  program  for  the  visually  handicapped  for 
the  nearly  five  years  it  has  functioned.  How 
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many  children,  because  of  this  program,  have 
had  professional  eye  care,  how  many  have 
had  the  use  of  visual  aids,  how  many  are  still 
in  school  and  making  satisfactory  progress 
despite  a  handicap,  because  their  teachers  have 
a  better  understanding  of  their  problem,  is 
not  properly  the  concern  of  this  report.  The 
number  is  certainly  very  considerable  and 
would  form  the  basis  for  a  most  interesting 
article. 

By  design  rather  than  oversight,  figures 
have  thus  far  had  no  part  in  this  paper;  con¬ 
sequently,  a  few,  showing  the  effect  of  the 
program  on  the  residential  school,  should  not 
prove  too  burdensome.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  entire  school  population  of 
Oregon  is  but  243,711 — less  than  that  of  a 
number  of  the  larger  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the 
inauguration  of  this  program,  there  were  117 
new  admissions  to  the  Oregon  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  with  a  total  enrollment  for 
the  period  of  21 1.  The  average  attendance 
was  91. 

For  the  following  five-year  period — from 
September  1943,  projected  through  to  the  end 
of  the  present  school  year — the  average  at¬ 
tendance  is  68.  There  have  been  175  new  ad¬ 
missions  and  the  total  enrollment  is  231.  One 
hundred  sixty-two  of  these  231  children  have 
left,  or  will  leave  the  residential  school  by 
June  first  of  this  year.  Twenty-eight  of  these 
left  for  such  reasons  as  illness,  leaving  the 
state,  or  because  of  low  I.Q.,  and  so  require  no 
further  comment. 

The  remaining  134  left  to  attend  public 
school.  To  this  134  should  be  added  16  more 
who  were  in  residence  up  to  June  1943,  and 
for  whom  public  school  became  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  the  new  program.  Forty-seven  of 
these  150  children  are  either  blind  or  have 
vision  so  low  that  normally  they  would  re¬ 
main  in  the  residential  school  until  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  high  school  course.  Since  1943  it 
has  been  possible  for  all  juniors  and  seniors, 


several  sophomores,  and  an  occasional  fresh¬ 
man,  even  though  entirely  without  sight,  to 
attend  high  school  in  their  home  communi¬ 
ties.  Obviously,  this  has  required  much  care¬ 
ful  planning  and  supervision,  a  responsibility 
which  has  been  shared  by  the  residential 
school  and  the  state  supervisor.  The  progress 
of  these  students  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
very  satisfactory  and  the  reception  accorded 
them  by  faculties  and  students  alike  has  been 
gratifying  indeed. 

The  remaining  103,  whose  stay  in  the  resi¬ 
dential  school  varied  from  three  months  to 
two  or  three  years,  were  children  who  had 
difficulty  in  school  because  of,  or  at  least 
“tied  up  with”  some  visual  impairment.  Some 
of  these  youngsters  had  extreme  learning  dif¬ 
ficulties;  some  were  behavior  problems;  others 
had  serious  emotional  maladjustments;  many 
qualified  on  all  three  counts.  Without  help 
many  would  have  left  school,  some  would 
have  become  misfits  and  seriously  malad¬ 
justed  individuals,  while  a  few  would  have 
found  their  way  into  the  residential  school 
for  the  blind  where  they  might  have  remained 
until  they  finished  high  school. 

Patricia  H.  is  one  of  these  103.  In  the  fall  of 
1943  she  was  referred  to  the  state  supervisor. 
Because  of  very  high  myopia  she  had  barely 
made  the  eighth  grade  and  was  dropping  out 
of  school.  Patricia  spent  nine  months  in  the 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  where,  for 
the  first  time,  she  received  adequate  profes¬ 
sional  eye  care.  She  learned  to  type,  to  use  the 
Talking  Book,  and  to  give  her  eyes  proper 
rest  and  care;  and  was  given  special  attention 
in  order  to  bring  her  school  work  up  to  grade. 
Back  in  her  home  high  school  the  following 
fall,  she  was  provided  with  a  reader,  and  her 
teachers  were  given  an  understanding  of  her 
problem;  and  this  spring  “Pat”  is  graduating 
from  her  home  high  school — a  happy,  charm¬ 
ing,  well-adjusted  young  woman. 

Eldon  G.,  ten,  was  out  of  school  because  he 
was  having  surgery  for  cataracts.  The  family 
were  fearful  for  Eldon’s  sight;  and  the  boy 
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was  unhappy  because,  in  his  own  words,  “the 
kids  are  all  gettin’  ahead  of  me  in  school.” 
During  several  months,  while  his  surgery  was 
being  completed,  Eldon  was  in  residence  at 
the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind.  When 
he  was  able  to  return  to  public  school,  he  was 
a  happy  boy  because,  again  in  his  own  words, 
“I’m  right  up  with  my  class.” 

Veronica  M.,  six,  had  a  marked  strabismus, 
with  vision  reduced  to  10/200  in  the  deviating 
eye.  Her  mother  was  a  widow  with  four  other 
young  children.  There  seemed  to  be  no  other 
way  to  help  Veronica,  so  she  was  enrolled  in 
the  residential  school.  Upon  examination,  the 
ophthalmologist  ordered  occlusion  of  the  good 
eye.  During  the  eight  months  Veronica  spent 
in  the  residential  school,  she  had  several  opera¬ 
tions,  followed  by  orthoptics  over  a  period  of 
months.  With  proper  refraction,  she  was  able 
to  return  to  public  school  the  following  fall 
with  visual  acuity  of  20/20  O.U.  and  with 
single  binocular  vision  as  well. 

In  an  outlying  area  the  public  health  nurse 
found  seven-year-old  Donna  J.,  fifth  child  in  a 
family  of  ten.  “Just  one  of  those  families,”  to 
quote  the  nurse.  While  not  a  behavior  prob¬ 
lem,  Donna  was  boisterous  and  often  rude, 
and  was  not  interested  in  school.  Her  teacher 
suspected  low  mentality.  By  means  of  the 
Snellen  test  the  nurse  found  her  visual  acuity 
to  be  20/70  O.U.  Even  had  ophthalmological 
service  been  available,  there  was  no  money  to 
pay  for  it  and  little  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
parents.  They  were  willing,  however,  to  enter 
her  in  the  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Tests  showed  that  she  had  a  normal  I.  Q.  The 
ophthalmologist  found  her  to  be  extremely 
hyperopic,  but  proper  refraction  brought  her 
vision  to  near  normal.  With  considerable  at¬ 
tention  from  her  teachers,  after  four  months  in 
the  residential  school  Donna  was  able  to  re¬ 
turn  to  public  school  and  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  with  her  classmates.  These  are 
quite  typical  of  the  many,  many  cases  with 
which  the  residential  school  has  worked. 

No  such  program  could  have  met  with 


even  slight  success  without  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation  of  both  administrators  and  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  public  schools.  Under  a  provision 
of  the  Handicapped  Children’s  Act  “.  .  .  any 
school  district  (upon  approval  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction)  is 
eligible  for  reimbursement  for  any  amount 
of  money  spent  on  the  education  of  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  over  and  above  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  district,  up  to  one  and  one  half 
times  such  regular  per  capita  cost.” 

Administrators  have  willingly  supported 
the  program  for  two  reasons:  first,  they  are 
genuinely  interested  in  all  children,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  it  was  going  to  cost  them  very  little. 

It  should  be  said  to  the  undying  credit  of 
the  public  school  teachers  that  when  they 
have  acquired  the  point  of  view,  when  they 
have  been  given  an  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  a  knowledge  of  where  they  fit 
into  the  picture  and  what  they  can  do  to  help, 
they  have,  with  but  few  exceptions,  been 
willing  to  give  unsparingly  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  help  any  handicapped  child. 

While  it  is  not  possible  here,  to  sum  up 
all  the  implications  of  such  a  program,  Ore¬ 
gon’s  experience  during  the  past  five  years 
seems  to  justify  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  entirely  feas¬ 
ible  to  correlate  the  work  of  the  residential 
school  and  the  public  schools. 

2.  Such  a  program  is  not  inimical  to  the 
interest  of  the  children  without  sight  or  those 
with  low  vision.  Rather,  it  will  give  these 
children  much  needed  experience  in  living 
in  a  world  to  which  they  must  eventually 
adjust.  Furthermore,  it  should  serve  to  give 
the  public  school  children — our  citizens  of 
tomorrow — a  better  understanding  of  both 
the  problem  and  the  potentialities  of  those 
who  are  without  sight. 

3.  If  such  a  program  is  to  be  successful, 
there  should  be  cooperation  between  all  agen¬ 
cies  interested  in  the  health,  welfare,  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  visually-handicapped  children — 
there  must  be  such  cooperation  between  the 
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State  Department  of  Education,  the  public 
schools,  and  the  residential  school  for  the 
blind. 

4.  Such  a  program  will,  in  all  probability, 
achieve  the  following  ends: 

(a)  Increase  enrollment  in  the  residential 
school. 

(b)  Help  by  locating  visually-handicapped 
children  sooner  and  so  insuring  the  maximum 
in  physical  restoration,  and  educational  and 
emotional  adjustment  at  an  early  date. 

(c)  Decrease  the  time  all  children  spend  in 
residence  at  the  residential  school. 

(d)  Enable  the  facilities  of  the  residential 
school  to  serve  a  much  greater  number  of  visu¬ 
ally-handicapped  children,  and  so  eventually 
decrease  the  number  of  such  children. 

5.  If  such  a  program  is  to  be  possible,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  staff  of  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  must  broaden  their  horizons  to  in¬ 
clude,  not  only  the  blind  child  and  the  child 
with  extremely  low  vision,  but  every  child 
who  has  any  visual  handicap. 

For  many  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  this 
act,  education  of  blind  children  and  those 
with  very  low  vision,  while  obviously  con¬ 
stituting  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school, 
had  not  been  the  only  function  of  the  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  The  superinten¬ 
dent  and  staff  had  long  been  and  still  are 
vitally  interested  in  any  child  in  the  state  who 
has  any  visual  handicap;  interested  in  seeing 
that  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  restore 
his  vision  and  lessen  his  handicap;  interested 
in  seeing  that  he  be  not  allowed  to  misuse 
or  abuse  his  vision  and  so  jeopardize  or  pos¬ 
sibly  lose  it;  interested  in  preventing,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  his  becoming  discouraged  and  dropping 
out  of  school;  interested  in  helping  teachers, 
parents,  nurses,  and  the  general  public  under¬ 
stand  the  great  part  vision  plays  in  education, 
so  that  the  visually  handicapped  child  shall 
not  be  classified  as  a  “dumbbell,”  as  is  all  too 
frequently  the  case.  And,  finally,  if  no  other 
means  can  he  found,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case  in  a  vast  area  such  as  that  of  Oregon, 


interested  in  enrolling  him  in  the  Oregon 
State  School  for  the  Blind;  not  for  the  sake  of 
increasing  its  population  and  so  decreasing 
the  per  capita  cost,  but  in  order  that  his  phy¬ 
sical,  educational,  and  emotional  status  may 
be  studied  and  evaluated,  and  appropriate 
remedial  techniques,  either  physical,  educa¬ 
tional,  or  possibly  both,  be  applied,  to  the  end 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  in  his  home  public  school  environ¬ 
ment  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

This  program  has  been  in  operation  a  little 
less  than  five  years.  Those  of  us  who  have 
had  a  part  in  it  shall  be  happy  indeed,  if  Ore¬ 
gon’s  modest  accomplishment  may  serve  to 
awaken  greater  interest  in  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  and  stimulate  educators  in  the  field  to 
search  for  more  and  better  ways  to  be  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  all  visually-handicapped  children. 

SAMMIE  K.  RANKIN  HONORED 

Mrs.  Sammie  K.  Rankin  has  been  selected 
First  Lady  of  the  Year  by  a  committee  of 
leading  Waco  men  and  women.  She  was 
chosen  for  special  talent  in  community  de¬ 
velopment  and  for  unselfish  service,  especially 
to  the  blind  in  Waco  and  central  Texas. 
Formal  presentation  of  her  certificate  of  recog¬ 
nition  from  the  international  organization  of 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  took  place  at  a  seated  tea  in 
the  Raleigh  Hotel  ballroom  in  Waco  last  May. 

Mrs.  Rankin  lost  her  sight  from  congenital 
cataracts  in  1924  when  she  was  13.  She  re¬ 
entered  school  on  a  trial  basis  the  next  Sep¬ 
tember,  won  a  grade  school  scholarship  medal, 
was  valedictorian  of  Arlington  High  School 
in  1929  with  a  University  of  Texas  Regent’s 
scholarship,  took  her  A.  B.  degree  cum  laude 
in  August  1932,  and  began  employment  with 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1934.  She  married  Everett  D.  Rankin, 
a  college  sweetheart,  in  May,  1935.  She  began 
a  survey  of  facilities  for  the  blind  in  McLen¬ 
nan  County  in  September  1943,  and  has  since 
been  made  executive  director  of  the  McLen¬ 
nan  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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LET  US  CONSIDER 

DOROTHY  BRYAN 


In  this  busy  world  we  sometimes  forget 
how  much  small  kindnesses  mean  to  people. 
We  often  feel  that  it  is  all  we  can  do  to  man¬ 
age  the  pressing  demands  of  our  day  by  day 
existence.  Yet,  there  are  many  small  things 
we  can  do  without  extra  strain  which  will 
mean  a  great  difference  to  those  around  us. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  can  always  find  time 
for  what  we  really  want  to  do.  Too,  when  we 
hold  out  a  hand  to  another  we  not  only  help 
that  person  but  ourselves  as  well. 

In  our  country  we  have  some  2,000  people 
in  prison — people  sealed  in  a  place  with  no 
light  and  no  sound — people  who  cannot  even 
whisper  their  thoughts  to  their  fellow  prison¬ 
ers — who  may  not  even  know  that  there  are 
other  prisoners.  We  cannot  completely  free  all 
of  them,  but  we  can  help  them  break  through 
the  bars  enough  to  communicate  with  other 
human  beings  and  find  some  interest  in  liv¬ 
ing.  The  general  public,  as  a  whole,  does  not 
realize  this.  If  they  have  heard  of  one  or  two 
deaf-blind  persons,  they  consider  them  almost 
as  oddities  and,  except  for  a  first  feeling  of 
awe  that  they  manage  to  exist  at  all,  give 
them  no  thought.  True,  2,000  is  a  small  num¬ 
ber  compared  with  the  number  of  blind  or  the 
number  of  deaf.  Thank  goodness  there  are  no 
more  in  such  a  plight  and  we  pray  that  medi¬ 
cal  science  will  be  able  to  prevent  an  increase 
of  such  a  condition.  However,  the  small  num¬ 
ber  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  service 
necessary.  These  people  need  help  and  be- 
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cause  of  the  small  size  of  the  group  we  should 
find  it  possible  to  see  that  every  single  in¬ 
dividual  receives  the  service  necessary  to  give 
him  a  satisfactory  life.  It  should  be  a  challenge 
to  every  person  in  America — an  opportunity 
to  help  his  fellow  man. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  mass  production  and 
it  often  seems  that  only  numbers  count.  Un¬ 
less  articles  can  be  supplied  in  great  numbers 
they  have  no  market  value.  If  a  cause  is  to 
succeed  it  must  be  sponsored  by  a  large  dele¬ 
gation.  We  often  hear  that  work  for  the  deaf- 
blind  has  no  news  value  because  there  are  so 
few  deaf-blind  people.  Yet  we  know  that  in¬ 
terest  in  human  beings,  a  desire  to  help  others, 
and  an  honest  effort  to  better  the  conditions 
of  all  mankind  is  a  strong,  steady  stream 
running  through  the  lives  of  our  countrymen. 
It  is  an  outstanding  urge  that  has  made  Amer¬ 
ica  what  it  is.  Certainly  all  that  is  necessary 
to  create  an  interest  in  work  for  the  deaf- 
blind  is  to  make  the  general  public  aware  of 
the  problem. 

Do  you  know  any  deaf-blind  people  in 
your  community?  Do  you  know  what  they 
do?  Have  they  received  all  the  medical  care 
possible  to  preserve  or  restore  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing?  Does  anyone  go  to  see  them  or  take  them 
out  ?  Even  though  a  person  cannot  see  or  hear 
he  likes  to  mix  and  mingle  with  others.  As 
one  little  old  lady  said,  “I  like  to  go  to  church 
even  if  I  don’t  see  and  hear  because  I  feel 
that  I’m  in  the  presence  of  goodness.”  It  is  a 
tragedy  to  leave  these  people  without  help. 
Such  rank  neglect  means  that  they  lead  nar¬ 
row,  uninteresting  lives  instead  of  vital,  in¬ 
teresting  ones.  Also,  the  world  may  often  miss 
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a  real  contribution.  What  if  no  one  had  given 
Helen  Keller  her  start? 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  complete  isolation 
which  most  deaf-blind  people  endure.  It  is  all 
but  impossible  for  many  of  them  to  keep  up 
with  current  events  or  the  occurrences  in  their 
own  homes.  One  man  who  had  been  deaf 
from  early  childhood  knew  any  number  of 
methods  of  communication,  yet,  after  losing 
his  sight  went  for  eight  years  without  being 
able  to  get  anything  across  to  the  people  with 
whom  he  lived  because  they  were  not  familiar 
with  any  of  the  methods.  He  was  pushed  and 
pulled  around  when  they  wanted  him  to  do 
anything.  He  knew  one  person  by  the  shape 
of  her  watch,  another  by  a  ring  she  wore,  and 
that  was  all.  Imagine  what  it  meant  to  him 
to  finally  talk  to  someone  again  and  to  explain 
that  if  he  could  obtain  an  alphabet  glove, 
which  has  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  printed 
on  the  fingers  and  in  the  palm,  even  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  he  lived  could  talk  to  him 
and  he  to  them  by  pointing  to  the  letters  on 
the  glove  to  spell  words.  A  new  world  was 
opened  to  him  when  he  finally  received  such  a 
glove.  Another  man  had  struggled  on  for 
years  without  sight  or  hearing  until  one  day 
a  friend  visited  his  wife.  The  visitor,  being 
hard  of  hearing,  used  a  hearing  aid  and  let 
him  try  it.  Much  to  his  amazement  and  de¬ 
light,  he  could  hear  the  two  women  talking 
clear  across  the  room — he  could  even  hear  the 
clock  ticking.  One  woman  said  that  the  thing 
she  missed  most  was  not  being  able  to  tell 
what  time  it  was.  Braille  watches  and  alarm 
clocks  have  been  in  use  a  long  time.  Even 
regular  clocks  with  the  glass  removed  have 
been  used  by  many  blind  people,  but  this 
woman  had  not  been  able  to  make  her  needs 
,or  wants  known.  Incidents  of  deaf-blind  peo¬ 
ple  being  placed  in  institutions  for  the  insane 
sipaply  because  they  were  unable  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  others  and  there  was  no  one  to  care 


for' them  have  occurred.  Just  because  a  person 
cannot  see  or  hear  is  no  sign  that  he  does  not 
realize  that  he  is  in  such  a  place  and  he  cer¬ 


tainly  needs  contact  with  normal  people.  So, 
suitable  living  arrangements  have  had  to  be 
made  for  them.  Often  a  change  of  living  ar¬ 
rangements,  even  from  a  less  undesirable 
place  than  a  mental  institution,  can  make  a 
vast  difference  to  a  deaf-blind  person.  For 
example,  there  was  a  woman  provided  with  a 
bed,  clothes  and  food  in  a  County  Home  but 
no  opportunity  for  self-expression  or  improve¬ 
ment  in  her  condition  was  possible.  She  is 
now  living  in  a  private  home  and  making 
great  progress  in  braille,  handwork  and  the 
ability  to  get  around  independently  and  asso¬ 
ciate  with  other  people. 

With  knowledge  of  the  deaf-blind  person’s 
experience  before  his  loss  of  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing,  it  is  easier  to  assist  him  and  find  types  of 
work  which  will  interest  him.  One  man  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  thing  he  found  hardest  to 
endure  was  his  enforced  idleness.  He  was 
quite  pleased  to  learn  that  a  home  teacher 
could  show  him  how  to  make  many  things, 
but  his  enthusiasm  was  boundless  when  metal 
craft  was  mentioned.  He  had  been  a  sheet 
metal  worker  and  immediately  began  to  spec¬ 
ulate  as  to  the  kinds  of  metal  he  could  use  and 
held  forth  on  what  alloys  would  be  needed 
to  produce  the  kinds  of  metal  to  make  various 
things.  Another  had  his  mind  set  at  rest  by 
the  suggestion  that  he  sell  the  articles  he  made 
at  his  own  newsstand  which  his  wife  had  run 
after  he  could  no  longer  manage  it.  Such  ex¬ 
amples  could  be  mentioned  indefinitely. 

Many  deaf-blind  people,  having  received 
some  attention,  are  successful,  and  for  them 
life  holds  a  rich,  full  meaning.  There  is  a  wide 
variety  of  work  carried  on  by  them.  Each 
week  new  occupations  are  brought  to  light 
for  deaf-blind  people.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
note  the  types  available  in  a  community  to 
find  some  in  which  they  can  succeed. 

One  man,  having  learned  broom  and  brush 
making  through  an  agency  for  the  blind,  now 
owns  and  operates  his  own  business  which 
employs  a  number  of  men.  He  has  offered  to 
give  other  deaf-blind  a  start  through  working 
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for  him.  A  very  successful  gift  shop  is  owned, 
operated  and  much  of  its  merchandise  made 
by  a  deaf-blind  man.  Articles  for  magazines 
are  written  by  deaf-blind  men  and  women. 
A  married  deaf-blind  woman  not  only  makes 
a  success  of  her  job  as  a  housewife,  but  also 
assists  her  husband  on  their  chicken  farm. 
One  young  man,  having  finished  his  work  at 
a  school  for  the  blind,  is  working  for  his  col¬ 
lege  degree  and  piling  up  a  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  which  could  be  the  envy  of  many  seeing 
and  hearing  students.  The  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Brooklyn  has  employed  deaf- 
blind  men  for  over  twenty-five  years  and  re¬ 
ports  high  efficiency  and  production  for  them, 
comparable  to  that  of  the  blind  men  whom 
the  Home  employs. 

Of  course  employment  is  only  one  small 
part  of  the  whole  picture.  To  participate  in 
life,  to  give  as  well  as  receive  is  a  necessity 
for  a  well-rounded  life.  Before  anything  else 
is  possible  each  individual  will  need  the  help 
of  a  home  teacher  to  give  him  the  technique 
for  living  in  his  dark  and  silent  world  and  to 
encourage  the  community  to  take  an  interest 
in  him.  Under  our  present  plan  for  home 
teaching,  with  case  loads  so  heavy,  no  home 
teacher  is  going  to  have  time  to  give  these 
individuals  as  much  attention  as  she  would 
like  and  as  they  would  need.  For  this  reason, 
she  must  call  upon  her  ingenuity  and  make 
the  most  of  all  the  resources  around  her.  Much 
of  the  good  will  and  desire  to  help  others 
which  abounds  in  every  community,  be  it 
large  or  small,  can  be  utilized  in  this  work. 
Direction  and  leadership  must  stem  from  the 
home  teacher  but  after  a  time  much  can  be 
handed  over  to  one  of  the  vounteers.  Not 
only  can  these  people  work  directly  with  the 
deaf-blind  individuals;  they  can  also  bring 
about  a  consciousness  of  the  problems  arising 
from  a  double  disability  and  encourage  the 
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whole  community  to  take  an  interest  in  them. 

Clubs  for  the  deaf-blind  can  prove  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  also  a  means  of  widening  their 
horizons.  Through  them  new  interests  can 
be  developed,  new  experiences  gained,  new 
words  added  to  vocabularies  that  are  often 
limited  due  to  lack  of  hearing,  and  new 
friendships  made.  The  variety  in  types  of 
clubs  is  limitless.  Hobby,  reading,  conversa¬ 
tion,  handwork,  study,  recreation,  and  social 
clubs  are  only  a  few  which  may  be  considered. 
Only  a  small  amount  of  help  is  needed  by  the 
deaf-blind  to  carry  on  such  an  organization. 

Consider  your  quandary  if  you  were  deaf- 
blind  and  needed  to  purchase  a  new  dress  or 
suit  of  clothes,  send  a  letter  to  a  person  who 
didn’t  know  how  to  read  braille,  address  a 
letter  and  didn’t  know  how  to  type,  make  a 
trip  to  a  dentist  or  doctor,  or  get  an  ordinary 
amount  of  outdoor  exercise.  How  would  you 
manage  any  of  these  things  unless  a  seeing 
or  hearing  person  would  help  you?  What  if, 
added  to  this,  you  were  in  strained  financial 
circumstances  ?  Some  have  not  even  been 
able  to  afford  material  for  handwork,  so  have 
sat  idle  day  after  day — some  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  hearing  when,  with  the  purchase  of 
an  aid,  they  could  have  heard  a  great  deal, 
some  have  not  been  able  to  correspond  with 
others  due  to  lack  of  necessary  writing  ma¬ 
terial  and  stamps,  others  have  wished  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  time  but  have  had  no  watch 
or  clock.  There  are  resources  through  which 
all  such  things  can  be  obtained  but  often 
these  isolated  people  have  no  knowledge  of 
them. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “Trifles  make  per¬ 
fection  and  perfection  is  no  trifle.”  Let  us 
remember,  too,  trifles  add  to  contentment 
and  contentment  is  no  trifle.  These  people  can 
be  given  a  measure  of  contentment,  peace  and 
happiness  with  our  help. 


A  NEW  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 

GRACE  EMERSON 


In  January,  1947,  the  “Lions  Industries”  of 
the  West  Palm  Beaches  dedicated  its  beautiful 
new  building  and  invited  the  public  to  in¬ 
spect  what  had  been  done  during  the  first 
three  months  in  the  workshop.  Now,  after  a 
little  more  than  a  year  of  growth,  we  look 
back  over  the  steps  up  which  we  have  come 
and  open  our  doors  wide  to  invite  all  our 
friends  to  share  in  a  review  of  our  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Here  on  the  counters  you  may  see  what 

we  have  produced — ceramics,  woven  luncheon 

sets,  varieties  of  rugs,  leather  goods  and  rubber 

mats.  All  these  have  been  made  within  a  vear 

* 

and  a  half  by  blind  people  who  never  before 
had  done  any  kind  of  craft  work.  That  they 
could  produce  these  wares  of  so  high  a  stand¬ 
ard  and  in  such  quantity  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  seized  an  opportunity  offered 
them,  with  a  determination  to  make  it  worth 
while. 

Pioneering  in  what  for  them  was  a  new 
career,  they  came  into  the  workshop  at  the 
first  invitation  in  October.  That  fall  there 
were  only  four  workers.  The  gleaming  white 
building  had  just  been  finished.  The  new¬ 
comers  crossed  the  little  porch  and  came, 
through  a  broad  doorway,  into  the  cool  ex¬ 
panse  of  the  salesroom.  The  workroom, 
much  larger,  lay  just  beyond.  There,  large 
windows  on  each  side  let  in  ample  light 
and  the  soft  Florida  breezes. 


Miss  Grace  Emerson  has  had  a  number  of  years  of 
successful  experience  in  work  for  the  blind,  going  to  her 
present  position  from  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the 
Blind.  She  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  The  Founda¬ 
tion  Adult  Frimer. 


It  was  truly  a  delightful  place  in  which 
to  work  and  seemed  to  have  arisen  by  magic 
where  six  months  before  there  had  been  only 
sand  and  scrub.  In  reality,  this  new  work¬ 
shop  had  come  into  being  through  the  vision 
and  the  hard  work  of  the  civic-minded  Lions. 
But  even  their  enthusiasm  might  not  have 
been  effective  without  the  help  of  friends  who 
gave  the  land,  and  others  who  helped  provide 
means  for  the  building  and  later  supplied 
it  with  showcases  and  counters  that  are  our 
pride  and  joy.  The  furnishing  was  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary.  They  out¬ 
fitted  a  very  attractive  reception  room,  in¬ 
cluding  piano  and  radio,  and  complete  dining 
room  and  kitchen. 

Naturally  our  first  interest  focussed  on  the 
workroom.  We  threaded  the  four  large  looms 
in  preparation  for  the  initial  lessons.  A  kiln 
was  ready  to  receive  our  ceramics.  Clay  had 
been  ordered  and  we  had  designed  and  made 
some  molds. 

Now  the  scene  was  set.  The  adventure  was 
to  begin.  For  this  was  an  adventure  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word  for  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.  The  members  of  the  Lions  Club  had 
started  it  with  no  subsidy  because  they  felt 
the  need  for  such  a  center  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  and  they  hoped  that  from  such 
slender  beginnings  it  might  establish  itself 
and  grow.  It  was  to  train  people  to  make  a 
contribution  to  society,  or  to  be  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  was  to  be  a  social  center  as  well.  For 
those  who  planned  to  work  here  it  surely 
was  an  adventure.  They  came  with  a  feeling 
of  inadequacy,  either  because  of  meagre  op¬ 
portunities  or  because  of  having  had  to  give 
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up  their  occupations,  and  all  were  eager  to 
find  new  resources.  It  was  with  some  trepida¬ 
tion,  nevertheless,  that  they  embarked  upon 
these  unfamiliar  pursuits. 

Perhaps  most  of  all,  however,  did  it  seem 
an  adventure  for  me.  I  was  undertaking  to 
train  the  workers  in  their  new  occupations 
and  to  create  an  industry  which,  with  the 
encouragement  and  help  of  friends,  would 
endeavor  to  be  self-sustaining.  If  the  new 
idea  was  to  fulfill  its  purpose,  the  workshop 
must  be  important  in  the  lives  of  the  workers 
and  must  be  raised  to  the  level  where  it  could 
produce  a  large  enough  quantity  of  goods 
of  merit  to  justify  itself. 

Here  was  our  twofold  aim  as  we  began  our 
first  lessons  over  a  year  ago.  From  the  very 
beginning  there  were  difficulties  with  which 
to  contend.  The  equipping  of  the  workshop 
had  not  been  completed.  We  had  no  chairs  on 
which  to  sit  and  no  tables  at  which  to  work — 
but  we  could  not  afford  time  for  dismav.  We 
took  a  door  from  its  hinges,  laid  it  on  saw¬ 
horses,  and  used  this  for  a  table  for  our  press 
molds.  Someone  lent  us  a  long  worktable  on 
which  we  did  our  casting.  Another  very  beau¬ 
tiful  table  which  once  had  graced  a  banquet 
hall  was  contributed.  I  brought  little  porch 
chairs  of  my  own  for  temporary  use.  A  high 
stool  appeared,  and  whoever  happened  to 
have  this  exalted  seat  in  the  workshop  was 
king  for  a  day.  Finally,  the  enterprising  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lions  Club  brought  in  a  desk  and 
chair,  at  which  time  we  could  be  said  to  be 
officially  open  for  business. 

One  thing  the  informality  of  the  scanty 
arrangements  did  for  us — it  occasioned  con¬ 
siderable  gaiety  and  amusement  over  mis¬ 
haps  with  our  makeshift  furniture.  This 
eased  the  tension  of  fitting  into  new  circum¬ 
stances,  and  also  helped  to  develop  the 
remarkable  spirit  of  cooperation  which  still 
persists. 

Learning  was  difficult  for  all  of  our  work¬ 
ers.  In  the  case  of  some,  even  the  self- 
discipline  required  for  persistent  work  was 
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lacking.  While  they  were  training  their 
fingertips  to  feel  out  and  control  their  new 
operations,  they  had  to  learn  mental  con¬ 
centration.  As  one  woman  said,  “Pattern 
work  is  brain  work.”  Yet  I  firmly  believed 
that  their  determination  to  learn  to  do  some¬ 
thing  useful  would  be  rewarded,  however 
inept  or  unskillful  they  might  seem  at  first. 
I  wanted  all  those  who  came  into  the  work¬ 
shop  to  have  the  inner  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  they  were  making  something  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useful,  and  in  that  way  were 
contributing  to  the  “Industries.”  As  their 
knowledge  and  dexterity  progressed  they 
became  more  conscious  of  the  feeling  that  it 
was  they  who  were  building  this  new  enter¬ 
prise,  and  a  deeper  enthusiasm  became  evi¬ 
dent,  while  the  results  were  constantly  more 
gratifying. 

We  did  not  always  swing  uphill  towards 
our  goal.  Many  a  time  they  despaired,  and 
I  too  had  to  take  a  new  grip  on  my  courage. 
But  again  I  would  feel  their  response.  They 
gained  competence  because  fundamentally 
they  desired  the  self-respect  that  comes  from 
doing  things  worth  while.  We  set  our  stand¬ 
ard  high.  “Try  for  perfection”  became  our 
motto.  For  though  we  well  knew  that  how¬ 
ever  much  we  tried  we  could  not  attain  per¬ 
fection,  yet  we  intended  that  our  work  should 
be  honest,  and  that  what  we  offered  the  public 
should  be  accepted  on  its  own  merits.  The 
woman  who  found  “brain  work”  a  new  ex¬ 
perience  acquired  a  skill  in  making  fine 
woven  luncheon  sets  of  which  she  was  justly 
proud.  A  man  who  had  followed  the  plough 
in  early  life  and  for  whom  the  delicacy  of 
ceramics  was  too  difficult,  persisted  with  weav¬ 
ing  until  he  could  make  rugs  which  are  a 
credit  to  the  workshop. 

On  the  date  of  the  dedication,  less  than 
four  months  after  the  initiation  of  the  first 
workers,  our  huge  banquet  table  was  laden 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  ceramics.  These  not 
only  were  beautiful  with  their  gleaming 
colors  and  original  designs,  but  showed  real 
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craftsmanship.  There  were  ash  trays,  cigarette 
boxes,  vases,  pitchers,  salad  plates,  costume 
jewelry  and  ornamental  buttons.  Our  rugs, 
strung  along  the  walls,  were  of  varied  sizes, 
colors  and  patterns.  In  my  most  optimistic 
moments,  I  had  not  believed  it  possible  that 
persons  unacquainted  with  craft  work  could 
adapt  themselves  and  learn  in  so  brief  a 
period  to  produce  such  a  substantial  quantity 
of  superior  goods. 

That  celebration  of  course  marked  our  first 
milestone.  Grateful  for  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
visitors  over  our  products,  we  ourselves  have 
felt  more  than  ever  dedicated  to  confirming 
the  usefulness  of  the  “Industries.”  Altogether, 
eighteen  people  have  received  training.  There 
are  twelve  on  the  pay  roll  at  present.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  have  had  an  intensive  course, 
paid  for  by  the  state,  which  enables  them  to 
be  self-supporting  in  their  own  community. 
Our  standard  of  quality  has  been  guarded 
jealously.  To  insure  its  merit,  our  Board  of 
Directors  arranged  to  have  a  leading  depart¬ 
ment  store  give  an  opinion  on  our  mer¬ 
chandise.  Needless  to  say,  we  prized  their 
seal  of  approval.  That  was  in  March,  1947. 
Since  then  we  have  become  more  skillful  in 
weaving,  and  the  craftsmanship  of  our 
ceramics  has  improved. 

In  July,  the  industrial  specialist  of  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind  wrote  to  the 
Lions  Club,  “I  believe  that  your  project  has 
reached  a  standard  of  workmanship  and  pro¬ 
duction  seldom  reached  in  such  a  short  time 
by  a  sheltered  industry  for  the  blind.”  Since 
the  Council  had  originally  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  “In¬ 
dustries,”  we  were  glad  to  have  these  words 
of  encouragement.  We  look  forward  to  in¬ 
creased  expansion.  The  doors  are  always 
open,  and  training  is  offered  freely  to  all 
visually  handicapped  persons.  The  public  is 
becoming  more  aware  of  our  efforts,  and  this 
enhances  our  value  to  the  community. 

We  think  of  ourselves,  not  as  having 
achieved,  but  “still  achieving — still  pursuing.” 


Our  object  is  to  make  this  enterprise  more 
vital  month  by  month,  keeping  alive  the 
dream  that  the  “Industries”  shall  be  a 
dynamic  workshop  for  the  handicapped — 
recreational  and  morale-building  in  its  func¬ 
tions.  The  fact  that  the  supplies  on  our  well- 
stocked  shelves  are  being  continuously 
replenished  by  happy  workers  demonstrates 
that  this  is  possible.  What  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  character  and  social  responsibility 
cannot  be  so  easily  measured.  We  are  pleased 
with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  created  a 
center  which  is  a  live,  going  concern,  stand¬ 
ing  on  its  own  feet  and  looking  towards  the 
future  in  service  to  the  county.  Our  wide 
doors  are  open  to  opportunity. 

POETRY  PRIZE 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  announced 
the  establishment  of  the  Bollingen  Prize  in 
Poetry,  which  will  be  awarded  annually  for 
the  best  book  of  distinguished  verse  of  the 
preceding  calendar  year  written  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  poet.  The  amount  of  the  prize  is  $1,000, 
and  the  jury  may  decline  to  make  an  award 
for  any  year  if  in  its  judgment  no  poetry 
worthy  of  the  prize  was  published  during 
that  year.  The  award  for  1948  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  February  1949. 

This  prize  has  been  made  possible  by  a 
gift  to  the  Library  from  the  Bollingen  Foun¬ 
dation.  The  Fellows  in  American  Letters 
will  compose  the  Jury  of  Selection.  Poets  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States  either  bv 
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birth  or  naturalization,  or  who  were  born  in 
the  United  States  but  have  become  citizens 
of  other  countries,  are  eligible  for  the  prize. 

DANISH  BRAILLE  BIBLE 

A  Danish  braille  Bible,  consisting  of  thirty- 
eight  volumes  and  costing  415  kroner  (about 
$80)  has  been  completed  recently.  England 
boasts  the  oldest  braille  Bibles — having  had 
them  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.  In 
Norway  thev  have  been  available  since  1925, 
and  in  Sweden  since  1937. 


SPEAKING  AS  A  PARENT  OF  A  BLIND  BABY 

GERTRUDE  VAN  DEN  BROEK 


I  am  addressing  you  as  an  unofficial  repre¬ 
sentative  of  our  unseen  guest,  the  parent  of  a 
blind  baby,  to  tell  you  of  our  needs.  As  a  par¬ 
ent,  I  should  like  first  of  all,  to  find  some¬ 
where,  aside  from  my  family  and  friends,  a 
competent  doctor  who  will  tell  me  as  clearly 
as  possible  what  he  finds  my  child’s  eye  con¬ 
dition  to  be,  and  what  I  can  expect  in  the 
future:  a  doctor  who  also  understands  that 
in  addition  to  medical  assistance,  I  shall  need 
to  have  access  to  a  sympathetic  and  qualified 
person  to  help  me  carry  on.  I  feel  I  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  these  two  advisors,  my 
doctor  and  a  specialized  worker,  will  co¬ 
operate  so  that  there  will  be  no  strain  in  the 
relationship  between  the  three  of  us,  to  add 
to  my  burdens.  My  physician  should  realize 
that  as  frequent  examinations,  clinics,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  a  hospital,  are  abnormal  and 
frightening  to  adults,  they  are  much  more 
so  to  a  child,  and  that  he  should  therefore 
keep  check-ups  at  a  minimum.  I  shall  expect 
him  to  have  sufficient  understanding  of  child 
psychology  to  see  not  only  the  reasonableness, 
but  indeed  the  necessity,  of  avoiding  long 
office  waits  by  my  child.  I  shall  expect  him 
to  consult  other  doctors  freely,  if  he  considers 
it  necessary,  and  at  minimum  expense  to  me. 

If  an  operation  is  needed,  I  must  be  told 
plainly  what  this  involves;  the  approximate 
cost,  and  what  I  am  to  do  to  make  things  go 

A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  held  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  March  18,  1948. 


Miss  Gertrude  Van  den  Brock  is  Supervisor  of  Pre- 
School  Service  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 


smoothly.  I  shall  assume  that  the  hospital  per¬ 
sonnel  will  recognize  the  fact  that  my  child 
needs  his  parents  or  someone  in  whom  he  has 
confidence,  present  throughout  his  ordeal.  I 
shall  also  want  to  have  definite  information  as 
to  what  rules  the  hospital  personnel  feels  it 
has  to  enforce  in  the  interest  of  my  child  and 
of  others,  so  that  I  may  comply  with  them, 
and  explain  them  to  my  child  beforehand,  in¬ 
sofar  as  he  can  understand  their  import. 

As  already  mentioned,  I  should  like  to  be 
directed,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  a  spec¬ 
ialized  worker  who  will  help  me  to  face 
reality  and  who,  nevertheless,  will  listen  to 
possible  negative  reactions  on  my  part  or  that 
of  members  of  my  family,  and  who  will  help 
us  either  to  overcome  these  reactions  or  to 
transform  them  into  constructive  attitudes.. 
Such  a  person  will  be  convinced  of  the  sin¬ 
cerity  and  necessity  of  the  injunction:  “Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged.”  She  will  know  the 
psychology  of  the  small  child  thoroughly — bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  elementary  school  teacher 
— and  will  know,  through  training  and  ex¬ 
perience,  how  to  teach  skills  to  small  children 
and  how  to  demonstrate  and  explain  them  in 
such  a  way  that  they  make  sense  to  me,  so  that 
I  can  at  least  try  to  apply  them. 

I  expect  to  be  told  by  my  advisor  of  the 
resources  of  the  community,  and  to  be  given 
factual  information  as  well  as  counsel.  If  I 
respect  and  value  her  opinion  I  shall  follow 
it,  but  I  want  to  feel  free  to  disregard  her  ad¬ 
vice  without,  by  so  doing,  having  to  face  a 
break  in  our  good  relationship. 

If  at  any  time  I  should  need  the  services  of 
some  other  agency,  I  expect  this  visitor  to  help 
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in  explaining  my  situation  to  the  new  agency 
that  I  may  be  spared  the  strain  and  often  the 
embarrassment  of  repeating  my  story  to  too 
many  people. 

I  don’t  want  my  blind  baby  to  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  deprived  of  things  which  have  been  so 
helpful  to  my  seeing  children,  such  as  nursery 
school  and  kindergarten  experiences.  I  know 
that  it  may  be  hard  to  provide  such  things  for 
him,  but,  as  I  live  in  Brooklyn,  I  think  there 
must  be  resources  either  for  setting  up  a 
nursery  school  for  blind  children  with  a  good 
teacher,  trained  in  nursery  school  work,  or  for 
accepting  my  child  in  a  private  or  public 
school  kindergarten  by  a  relatively  smooth 
process,  instead  of  making  this  difficult.  In 
this  connection,  I  do  not  expect  to  have  to  tell 
educators  or  social  workers,  that  while  my 
child  is  very  small,  he  cannot  undergo  many 
hours  of  daily  travel. 

Once  he  is  accepted,  I  expect  the  teacher 
to  look  for  competent  guidance  either  within 
the  school  system  or  to  my  advisor,  the  special¬ 
ized  worker,  who  has  assisted  me  in  my  home 
during  the  preparatory  years.  I  also  expect  all 
of  the  facilities  of  the  school  system  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  him  so  that  if  he  should  not  adjust 
satisfactorily  and  the  advice  of  a  child  psy¬ 
chologist  should  seem  necessary,  I  shall  be 
able  to  use  the  school  guidance  clinic  and  not 
have  to  face  the  ordeal  of  taking  my  child  to 
some  other  clinic  in  a  medical  environment  of 
which,  due  to  his  disturbed  state  of  mind,  he 
may  have  a  well-founded  dread.  In  other 
words,  I  want  my  child  to  be  treated  as  a  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  school  system  and  not  deprived 
of  what  he  needs  just  because  he  is  not  yet  of 
compulsory  school  age  when  he  would  be 
officially  entitled  to  such  provisions. 

When  the  time  comes  to  consider  his  aca¬ 
demic  education,  I  expect  to  find  the  person¬ 
nel  of  my  board  of  education  at  my  service 
sufficiently  to  tell  me  what  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  and  to  what  school  or  class  my  child  will 
be  referred,  far  enough  in  advance  so  that  I 
may  have  some  freedom  of  choice. 


I  ask  these  things  by  virtue  of  my  member¬ 
ship  in  a  free  society  and  because  I  know  that 
the  flower  of  this  society,  which  is  responsible 
for  all  of  its  humanitarian  services,  would 
like  me  to  have  them. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
CLASSES  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  AND  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  announces  that  an 
examination  will  be  held  for  license  as  teacher 
of  the  blind  in  the  elementary  schools  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

November  22,  1948:  Final  date  for  filing  ap¬ 
plications. 

December  20,  1948:  Date  by  which  appli¬ 
cants  will  receive  notice  of  admission  to  the 
examination. 

Week  beginning  December  27,  1948:  Date 
of  the  written  test. 

February  2,  1949:  Date  by  which  applicants 
must  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  unless 
entitled  to  an  additional  extension  of  time 
under  the  Military  Leave  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education. 

Application  fee  for  the  examination  is  $5.00. 
Salaries  run  from  $2,500  to  $5,125  in  sixteen 
salary  steps  subject  to  recommendation  for 
promotion  after  the  6th,  9th,  12th  and  15th 
steps.  Persons  offering  thirty  semester  hours 
of  approved  courses  beyond  a  baccalaureate 
degree  are  entitled  to  a  differential  in  salary  of 
$200  at  each  step  of  the  schedule. 

During  the  fall  of  1948,  the  Board  of  Exami¬ 
ners,  at  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  will  also  invite  applications  for  li¬ 
cense  as  teacher  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  day 
high  schools.  Applicants  must  be  fully  eligible 
by  February  2,  1949. 

For  regulations  governing  eligibility  and 
further  details  concerning  these  examinations, 
write  to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  no  Livingston 
Street,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York. 


STATEMENT  BY  U.  S.  SENATOR  IRVING  M.  IVES  RE 
H.R.  6818,  ON  JUNE  18,  1948  ON  THE  FLOOR  OF  THE 

SENATE 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  wish  to 
announce  that  Senator  Irving  M.  Ives  has 
taken  an  intense  interest  in  assisting  the  blind 
of  New  York  State  and  of  the  country  through 
legislation  which  would  seem  deserving,  as 
illustrated  by  his  statement  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  Washington,  June  18,  1948,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  desire  to  object  to 
passage  of  H.  R.  6818.  Earlier  in  the  session,  I 
introduced  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  more  adequately  for 
the  blind  persons  of  our  nation.  I  am  thor¬ 
oughly  sympathetic  with  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  and  at  this  late  day  I  have  no  wish  to 
jeopardize  prompt  action  upon  it.  It  is  my 
sincere  regret,  however,  that  the  bill  is  so 
limited  in  scope.  The  present  law  deters  blind 
people  from  becoming  self-supporting  because 
it  requires  that  the  amount  of  income  earned 
apart  from  the  social  security  benefits  be  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  aid  received. 

H.  R.  6818  improves  this  unfortunate  pro¬ 
vision,  but  H.  R.  6818  must  not  be  considered 
an  adequate  solution  to  the  problem  of  assur¬ 
ing  the  blind  that  they  may  engage  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  appropriate  work  without  limiting 
their  income  by  doing  so. 

Of  the  65,000  persons  under  the  Federal 
program,  it  is  estimated  that  only  300  to  400 
will  gain  from  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
which  permits  a  blind  person  to  earn  $40  per 
month  without  reducing  his  benefits  from  the 
social  security  program. 

When  I  introduced  S.  2590, 1  felt  that  a  sub¬ 


stantial  revision  in  the  method  of  determining 
social  security  payments  to  the  blind  should 
be  made.  Although  I  am  in  favor  of  H.  R. 
6818,  I  still  feel  that  the  law  should  be  fur¬ 
ther  liberalized  either  by  the  formulas  in  my 
bill  or  by  the  method  which  study  will  show 
to  be  most  workable,  fair,  and  liberal. 

This  measure  is  a  short  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  I  would  not  imperil  the  chance 
of  passing  it  by  seeking  to  amend  it  when 
time  is  so  short  and  human  hours  at  a  pre¬ 
mium.  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  for  the  rec¬ 
ord,  nonetheless,  that  at  the  earliest  opportun¬ 
ity  I  intend  to  press  for  further  liberalization 
in  the  law  so  that  blind  persons  may  have 
every  encouragement  to  be  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Shugrue,  Senator  Ives’  lawyer,  wrote 
Mr.  Migel  on  June  21st,  saying: 

The  Senator  is  in  Philadelphia  today,  at¬ 
tending  the  Convention  as  a  delegate,  and 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  advise  you 
of  the  Senator’s  position  taken  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  when  H.  R.  6818  was  passed. 

His  statement,  a  copy  of  which  is  en- 
closecT,  indicates  I  am  sure  you  will  agree, 
his  desire  to  go  further  in  this  regard,  and 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  in  this 
respect  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  session 
so  that  the  program  on  behalf  of  the  blind 
people  may  be  furthered. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  Dwyer  W.  Shugrue 

Counsel  to  Senator  Ives 


MIGEL  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  FRANCIS  B.  IERARDI 


Francis  B.  Ierardi,  managing  director  of  the 
National  Braille  Press,  has  been  selected  to 
receive  the  Migel  Medal  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  1948,  “for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  blind.”  First  awarded 
in  1937,  this  medal  has  been  presented  to  the 


following  persons: 

William  Nelson  Cromwell . 1937 

Walter  G.  Holmes  . 1938 

H.  Randolph  Latimer .  . I939 

Adelia  M.  Hoyt . 1940 

Eva  B.  Palmer .  1941 

L.  W.  Rodenberg . 1943 

Henry  Ford  . 1944 

Florence  Trader  . 1944 

Georgia  Trader  . . 1944 

John  B.  Curtis . 1945 

Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite . 1946 

Peter  J.  Salmon . 1947 


Mr.  Ierardi  was  graduated  from  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  in  1908,  and  since  then  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  social  worker  by  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

However,  he  is  known  and  loved  by  the 
blind  people  all  over  the  world  primarily  as 
the  man  who  founded  the  only  braille  news¬ 
paper  printed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
The  Braille  News. 

w 

The  News  was  established  in  1927.  During 
the  first  World  War  when  he  noticed  that  the 
blind  were  sensitive  about  relying  on  seeing 
people  for  national  and  world  news,  Mr.  Ier¬ 
ardi  had  decided  that  there  was  a  need  for  a 
braille  newspaper.  He  started  such  a  paper 
with  just  enough  money  to  operate  for  three 
months  and  a  circulation  of  only  200,  in  the 
Boston  area.  Later  he  solicited  money  from 
friends,  and  today  his  “project”  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Braille  Press  which  employs  thirty  per¬ 
sons  (fourteen  of  them  sighdess).  Besides  the 


News ,  which  is  distributed  without  charge 
to  thousands  of  blind  readers  each  week,  this 
printing  house  puts  out  Our  Special,  a  food- 
and-fashions  monthly  for  blind  women,  and 
The  Home  Teacher  for  teachers  of  the  adult 
blind,  as  well  as  five  publications  printed  on 
a  contract  basis.  The  National  Braille  Press  is 
now  housed  in  its  own  modern  four-story 
building. 

During  all  these  years  Mr.  Ierardi  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  editor  and  business  manager  and 
principal  fund  raiser.  But  to  him  it  has  all 
been  a  labor  of  love,  done  in  his  own  time 
and  without  compensation. 

Mr.  Ierardi  has  held  many  positions  of  trust 
in  the  world  of  the  blind.  He  is  at  present 
serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Howe  Beneficiary 
Fund  of  Perkins  Institution.  He  was  for  ten 
years,  1931-1941,  treasurer  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  is  a 
member  of  several  A.  A.  W.  B.  committees, 
such  as  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Fund  Trustees 
and  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Commit¬ 
tee. 
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THE  LOS  NINOS  KINDERGARTEN 

Pauline  Gomez  has  not  permitted  her  blind¬ 
ness  to  interfere  with  a  successful  career  in 
conducting  a  kindergarten  for  seeing  chil¬ 
dren.  Educated  at  the  New  Mexico  School 
for  the  Blind,  she  believed,  in  her  younger 
days,  that  she  would  never  be  able  to  in¬ 
struct  seeing  children,  and  she  embarked 
upon  her  formal  teacher  training,  as  a 
scholarship  student  at  Perkins  Institution, 
with  the  idea  that  she  was  going  to  instruct 
the  blind.  She  says  that  her  training  at 
Perkins  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  to  her 
since  it  taught  her  how  to  grapple  with  seri¬ 
ous  psychological  problems. 

Miss  Gomez  started  her  teaching  career 
after  graduating  from  high  school,  when  she 
trained  a  group  of  children  in  her  own  com¬ 
munity  of  Los  Ninos,  and  conducted  a 
rhythm  band  with  two  different  Girl  Scout 
troops.  At  Perkins,  she  learned  to  accept 
responsibility  in  handling  extremely  helpless 
children,  and  through  supervising  a  primary 
physical  education  class,  she  acquired  a  sense 
of  leadership.  Because  of  this  sense  of  leader¬ 
ship,  and  an  eye  operation  which  restored 
a  bit  of  her  sight,  she  felt  more  secure  in 
attempting  to  solve  her  own  problems,  and 
felt  encouraged  to  go  forward  independently. 

A  friend  of  Pauline’s  family,  wishing  to 
enroll  her  child,  suggested  that  Pauline  open 
a  kindergarten  of  her  own.  Pauline  and  her 
mother  both  welcomed  this  idea  enthusias¬ 
tically,  and  two  sunny  rooms  in  their  home 
were  soon  transformed  into  classrooms.  The 
school  was  opened  three  weeks  later.  A 
notice  advertising  the  opening  brought  im¬ 
mediate  answers  from  parents  in  all  income 
groups,  some  of  whom  were  glad  to  have  a 
place  where  they  could  leave  their  children 
during  the  day.  The  parents,  with  whom 
Pauline  had  interviews,  were  well  impressed 
by  her  theoretical  knowledge,  the  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  the  prospective  classrooms  and  the 
ample,  well-protected  yard. 


Before  opening  her  school,  Pauline  made 
plans  for  gaining  the  interest  and  affection 
of  the  children.  Self-confidence  played  an 
important  role,  as  well  as  the  cheerful  ma¬ 
terial  and  spiritual  atmosphere.  Her  basic 
idea  was  to  make  lesson  plans  to  fit  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  not  make  the  children  fit  lesson 
plans.  When  instructing  the  group,  she  tries 
to  make  her  subject  matter  simple,  yet  in¬ 
teresting,  employing  the  technique  of  actual 
performance  very  efficaciously.  She  uses  every 
means  to  give  the  child  a  clear  impression  of 
what  she  is  trying  to  teach,  including  show¬ 
ing  pictures,  having  the  children  draw  pic¬ 
tures,  singing  songs  and  playing  games, 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  She 
keeps  her  pupils  happy  by  keeping  them 
busy,  and  changes  their  activities  when  they 
seem  to  grow  disinterested.  Above  all,  she 
gives  them  understanding  and  affection,  which 
should  be  used*  she  says,  “as  a  medicine  when 
needed.”  She  claims  that  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lems  are  rare  in  her  classes. 

The  venture  has  been  a  success,  the  number 
of  pupils  now  being  eighteen.  In  May,  Miss 
Gomez  plans  to  hold  Commencement  exer¬ 
cises  on  the  front  lawn,  presenting  each  child 
with  a  certificate  signifying  that  he  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  preschool  training.  In  June,  she 
plans  to  attend  the  National  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Chicago,  where  she  will  take  more 
courses  in  child  psychology  and  methods  of 
directing  games  and  rhythm  work.  Beginning 
in  September,  she  plans  to  start  saving  to¬ 
ward  the  construction  of  a  separate  building 
for  her  kindergarten.  — v.s. 


Two  pupils  of  the  North  Dakota  State 
School  for  the  Blind  received  blue  ribbons  for 
placing  first  in  the  Pembina  County  divisional 
spelling  contest.  Amelia  Dorr,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav  Dorr  of  Hazelton  tied 
for  first  in  the  third  and  fourth  grade  group. 
Joyce  Hoffa,  daughter  of  Earl  Hoffa  of  Fargo, 
placed  first  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  group. 


*  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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COMPOSITION  CONTEST  WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 

The  winners  of  The  Braille  Musical  Club’s 
Third  Annual  National  Composition  Contest 
for  Blind  Composers  were  announced  June 
9,  in  Chicago,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
club.  Due  to  the  large  number,  and  high 
quality  of  the  entries,  the  judges — Irwin  Fisch¬ 
er,  Walter  Flandorf,  and  Mae  Doelling 
Schmidt,  each  an  accomplished  artist  and 
composer  in  his  own  right — had  a  difficult 
task  to  choose  the  winners.  There  were  many 
compositions  which  cannot  be  cited  here. 
Each  of  those  listed  below  was  played  in  part 
by  Mae  Doelling  Schmidt  for  the  large  gather¬ 
ing  of  members  and  guests,  who  were  most 
enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  beauty  and 
quality  of  the  numbers. 

The  Winners 

Part  1:  For  Piano  Solo 
First  Prize,  $25: 

“Passacaglia”  by  Mary  Lynn  Rollins,  Lyn¬ 
wood,  California 
Second  Prize,  $15: 

“Sonnet”  by  Carl  Mathes,  South  Bend,  In¬ 
diana 

Third  Prize,  $10: 

“Nocturne  in  G  Flat  Major”  by  John  J. 
Duffy,  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Honorable  Mentions  : 

“Meditation”  by  Charles  M.  Pauli,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 

“Children’s  Frolic”  by  Dorothea  Runge, 
Antigo,  Wisconsin 

“Money  in  Both  Pockets”  by  Charles  M. 

Pauli,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
“Summer  Night”  by  Dorothea  Runge, 
Antigo,  Wisconsin 

“Summer  Nocturne”  by  Jon  Van  Demark, 
Robbinsdale,  Minnesota 
“Caprice”  by  Robert  Pruitt,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

“Fruehling  Schein”  by  Ruth  Hudlow, 
Modesto,  California 


“Le  Carillon”  by  Mary  Lynn  Rollins,  Lyn¬ 
wood,  California 

“Banjo  Man”  by  Abraham  Gulish,  Bridge- 
ton,  New  Jersey 

Part  II:  For  Vocal  Solo  with  Piano 
Accompaniment 

First  Prize,  $25: 

“Little  Towns  at  Dusk”  by  Carl  Mathes, 
South  Bend,  Indiana 

Second  Prize,  $15: 

“Absent”  by  John  J.  Duffy,  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut 

Third  Prize,  $10: 

“You  Shall  have  a  Garden”  by  Faith  Linn, 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Honorable  Mentions  : 

“Spring  Notes”  by  Mary  Lynn  Rollins, 
Lynwood,  California 

“Mother”  by  Lois  Tiberghien,  Vinton,  Iowa 

“A  Perfect  Prayer”  by  Elsie  McBride,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Alabama 

“The  Two  Streamlets”  by  Mary  Lynn  Rol¬ 
lins,  Lynwood,  California 

“Ave  Maria”  by  Benigna  Rutherford,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania 

“An  Elegy”  by  Julia  Lesnick,  East  Chicago, 
Indiana 

“To  a  Mocking  Bird”  by  Herbert  A.  Strout, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  - 

“I  Heard  a  Cry”  by  Virginia  Rice,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

“Sing  Song”  by  Ethel  King  Clemons,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado 

“Crossing  the  Bar”  by  Herbert  A.  Strout, 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

“Beyond  the  Gates”  by  Eugene  S.  Pyle, 
Mayfield,  Kentucky 

Please  watch  for  the  rules  of  our  Fourth  An¬ 
nual  Contest  with  $200  in  prizes  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  braille  magazines  very  soon. 

(Miss)  Laura  E.  Anderson, 

Contest  Chairman 
9322  S.  Winchester  Avenue 
Chicago  20,  Illinois 
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WILLIAM  NELSON  CROMWELL 

Workers  for  the  blind  here  and  abroad  were 
deeply  aware  of  the  passing  of  a  great  bene¬ 
factor  when  news  came  of  the  death  in  New 
York  on  July  19,  1948  of  William  Nelson 
Cromwell.  His  long  and  significant  career  of 
service  to  workers  for  the  blind  was  paid 
tribute  in  1944  when  he  was  honored  on  his 
ninetieth  birthday  by  a  presentation  by  Helen 
Keller  in  recognition  of  his  work  on  behalf  of 
the  blind. 

Born  in  Brooklyn  in  1854,  Mr.  Cromwell 
graduated  from  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1876  and  two  years  later  married  the  former 
Jennie  Osgood,  w7ho  died  in  1931.  After  be¬ 
coming  established  in  the  practice  of  law,  he 
won  prominence  as  a  corporation  lawyer  and 
attained  a  leading  position  in  international 
law.  In  1904,  he  gained  fame  through  a  major 
role  in  shaping  the  legal  framework  for  the 
transfer  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United 
States.  However,  despite  his  great  achieve¬ 
ments  in  law  and  industry,  he  gave  unstint- 
ingly  throughout  his  busy  life  of  his  unusual 
energies  as  well  as  his  wealth,  to  inspire,  estab¬ 
lish  and  support  facilities  for  the  improvement 
of  educational  and  cultural  opportunities 
among  the  blind  both  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe. 

To  Mr.  Cromwell  must  go  much  of  the 
credit  for  making  possible  the  last  World 
Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931. 
This  proved  to  be  the  most  broadly  represen¬ 
tative  gathering  of  workers  for  the  blind  ever 
held. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Cromwell  was 
a  trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  an  office  he  had  held  for  seventeen 
years.  Following  the  first  World  War,  he  had 
founded  and  became  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Braille  Press  for  War  and  Civilian  Blind 
in  order  that  books,  journals  and  music  might 
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be  printed  in  braille  for  the  blind  of  Europe. 
As  a  result  of  this  work,  printing  plants  for 
the  distribution  of  braille  literature  were  set 
up  and  maintained  in  many  European  coun¬ 
tries  for  over  twenty  years.  After  the  end  of 
hostilities  in  the  last  war,  this  work  was  again 
resumed  by  the  American  Braille  Press  under 
its  new  name,  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind,  for  which  Mr.  Cromwell 
served  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

In  the  broad  swath  cut  by  this  brilliant  per¬ 
sonality,  there  remains  abundant  evidence  of 
a  deep  and  lasting  concern  for  the  blind.  It  is 
impossible  to  fully  estimate  the  contributions 
of  William  Nelson  Cromwell  to  the  cause  of 
blindness,  but  workers  for  the  blind  will,  for 
many  years  to  come,  remember  and  appreciate 
the  extent  of  his  outstanding  service  and  gen¬ 
erosity. 

MABEL  KNOWLES  GAGE 

Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles  Gage,  widow  of  Dr. 
Homer  Gage,  passed  away  after  a  brief  illness, 
at  her  home  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on 
May  16.  For  years  she  had  devoted  her  life 
to  the  service  of  others,  seeking  to  make  their 
lives  more  comfortable,  happier  and  more 
hopeful  through  her  personal  kindness  and 
generosity. 

She  had  been  an  active  worker  and  officer 
in  the  Worcester  County  Association  for  the 
Blind,  serving  first  as  treasurer,  then  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  in  later  years  as  honorary  president 
of  the  organization.  She  took  especial  interest 
in  the  foundation  and  development  of  the 
National  Braille  Press,  raising  the  money 
with  which  to  purchase  the  two  printing 
presses  to  start  the  work. 

In  1927  and  for  a  number  of  years  there¬ 
after,  Mrs.  Gage  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  From 
1928  until  her  resignation  in  1940  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  In  1933  s^e 
was  appointed  a  trustee  of  Perkins  Institution, 
a  position  she  held  until  her  death. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 


The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Development  of  a  Young  Blind  Child”  by 
}.  Wilson  and  H.  M.  Halverson  is  found  in 
the  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1947.  Study  of  a  blind  boy  during  the 
second  year  of  life  by  means  of  a  battery  of 
tests  and  experiments  revealed  a  general  re¬ 
tardation  in  his  development.  His  retardation 
was  greatest  in  motor  and  adaptive  forms  of 
behavior  which  involved  adjustments  to  his 
physical  environment,  and  least  in  language. 
The  discussion  of  the  findings  presented  rea¬ 
sons  why  it  was  believed  his  retardation  was 
for  the  most  part  due  to  inadequate  perception 
of  space. 

“Fewer  Lumens”  by  Vladimir  Karapetoff  in 
The  Bent  of  Tau  Beta  Pi  for  April,  1948  is  the 
story  of  the  author’s  acceptance  and  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness.  A  wide  range  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  great  variety  of  activities  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  continue  to  take  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  interest  in  life  in  spite  of  his  blind¬ 
ness. 

“He  met  the  Challenge  of  Darkness”  by 
Allen  Rankin  in  Coronet  for  April,  1948  is 
the  story  of  Charles  Albert  Boswell,  blinded 
war  veteran,  who  won  the  title  of  blind  golf 
champion  of  the  United  States  in  Duluth, 
Minnesota  in  July,  1947. 

“The  Education  of  the  Blind  Mental  De¬ 
fective”  by  W.  Langan  is  found  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Mental  Deficiency  for  January, 
1948.  In  conclusion  the  author  summarizes: 
“During  their  early  years  give  blind  defectives 
extra  opportunities  of  hearing  and  handling 
things  and  encourage  them  to  explore  their 
environment;  during  their  middle  years  help 
them  to  live  to  their  fullest  capacity,  then  give 


them  an  easy,  quiet  old  age  as  soon  as  they 
appear  to  need  it.  This  will  give  them  a  fair 
chance  of  enjoying  their  lives  in  the  widest 
and  deepest  way  possible  within  their  limita¬ 
tions.” 

“Children  of  the  Silent  Night”  by  Milton 
Cronenberg  in  Magazine  Digest  for  March, 
1948  tells  of  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Deaf-Blind  Children  at  Perkins  Institution. 

“Stepping  Stones  Have  Many  Shapes”  by 
Jane  Devereaux  is  found  in  the  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation  for  June,  1948.  This  article  de¬ 
fines  the  place  of  the  sheltered  workshop  in 
the  framework  of  services  to  physically  handi¬ 
capped  people  generally,  pointing  up  its  uni¬ 
que  contributions  to  certain  individuals. 
There  is  a  need  in  the  minds  of  many  for  the 
flexible,  personalized  service  which  a  good 
workshop  can  give. 

“Three  Finger-Tip  Successes”  by  A.  E. 
Septinelli  and  J.  Gustav  White  in  the  Journal 
of  Rehabilitation  for  June,  1948  gives  three 
case  histories  of  successful  placement  in  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  State  of  California. 

“Harvard  Friends,  Blind  Negro  and  White 
Veteran  go  Through  Law  School  Together” 
is  found  in  Life,  for  April  26,  1948.  There  are 
many  pictures  of  the  two  students  and  of  their 
activities  at  the  University. 

“The  Blind:  Social  Liabilities  or  Social  As¬ 
sets?”  by  Subodh  Chandra  Roy  is  reprinted 
from  the  Indian  Journal  of  Social  Wor\,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1947.  The  author  surveys  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  and  in  India,  and 
draws  some  pertinent  comparisons  between 
accomplishments  in  these  two  countries. 

Helga  Lende 
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N.  I.  B.  NEWS 


The  Economy  Bias  Binding  Company,  41-51 
East  nth  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.,  can 
supply  bias  binding,  rick  rack  and  other  types 
of  trim.  Several  of  the  shops  are  already  buy¬ 
ing  from  this  company  and  they  seem  very 
dependable.  If  interested,  send  your  orders 
direct  to  them. 

The  Training  Center  for  Adult  Blind,  3601 
Telegraph  Avenue,  Oakland  9,  California,  in¬ 
form  us  that  they  have  developed  quite  a  busi¬ 
ness  with  institutes,  hotels,  hospitals,  and 
restaurants  for  a  cheap  dish  towel.  They  use 
forty-eight  square  muslin  and  various  other 
suitable  materials  as  well  as  old  feed  mash  and 
flour  sacks.  It  might  be  well  for  workshops 
looking  for  work  for  their  sewing  depart¬ 
ments  to  check  their  immediate  markets  for 
these  items. 

The  Oakland  shop  also  informs  us  that  they 
have  on  hand  85,000  of  these  old  sacks  which 
they  will  sell  to  any  shop  interested  in  this 
type  of  work  for  2il/2#  per  pound,  F.O.B. 
Oakland.  They  are  in  500  lb.  bales,  and  will 
have  to  be  laundered  before  they  can  be  used. 
Anyone  interested  in  these  sacks,  or  other 
particulars  in  regard  to  this  type  of  work 
should  write  directly  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Copeland, 
Superintendent,  at  the  Oakland  address. 

White  Canes:  The  Wisconsin  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  2385  North  Lake  Drive,  Mil¬ 
waukee  11,  Wisconsin,  is  in  a  position  to  de¬ 
liver  light-weight  rattan  white  canes  in  as¬ 
sorted  lengths  from  36"  to  40".  These  canes 
are  equipped  with  a  machine  turned  steel  fer¬ 
rule.  The  price  is  $1.25  each,  F.O.B.  Milwau¬ 
kee.  If  interested,  send  vour  orders  direct  to 
them. 

Weaving:  The  Old  Bennington  Weavers, 
Inc.,  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  who  operate  a 
mill,  have  over  runs  of  various  sizes  and  colors 


of  yarn,  which  they  are  willing  to  sell  for 
$1.25  per  pound.  This  represents  a  saving  over 
the  average  market  price.  The  yarn  is  all  wool, 
ranging  in  sizes  from  i/2  to  1  run  and  is  put 
up  on  bobbins,  which  must  be  returned  to  the 
company  after  the  yarn  is  used. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  yarn,  send  a 
sample  of  the  yarn  you  want  to  Old  Benning¬ 
ton  Weavers,  Inc.,  Bennington,  Vermont,  in 
the  color  you  want.  If  they  have  a  reasonably 
close  match,  they  will  ship  and  bill  you  for 
same.  Do  not  ask  for  samples.  They  will  not 
submit  samples  of  sizes  or  colors.  You  must 
submit  your  samples  and  they  will  send  yarn 
if  available.  If  it  is  not  available,  you  will  be 
notified. 

Material:  The  Training  Center  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  3601  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oak¬ 
land  9,  California,  has  for  sale  to  other  shops, 
the  following : 

Type  140,  unbleached  sheeting,  54^  wide 
@  .55^  yard,  F.O.B.  Oakland 

Type  140,  unbleached  sheeting,  63"  wide 
@  .64^  yard,  F.O.B.  Oakland 

Type  140,  unbleached  sheeting,  72"  wide 
@  .70^  yard,  F.O.B.  Oakland 

Osnaburg,  40"  wide,  32-36  construction, 
yl/2  oz.  @  .33 yard,  F.O.B.  Oakland 
If  interested,  write  them  direct. 

Reed  &  Cane:  The  Otto  Gerdau  Company, 
82  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.  Y.,  have 
many  kinds  of  cane,  reed,  webbing  etc.,  which 
they  are  offering  to  the  market.  If  interested, 
we  suggest  you  write  them  for  price  lists  and 
terms. 

The  Mohawk  Handle  Company,  Ltd., 
P.O.  Box  190,  New  Westminster,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  can  furnish  broom,  brush  and  mop 
handles  to  a  few  shops  in  this  country. 
a  C  C.  Kleber 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  A.  A.  W.  B. 


Edited  by  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 


More  than  300  members  and  visitors  from 
thirty-four  states  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  attended  the  twenty- 
second  convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  held 
in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  from  July  12  to  July 
16.  Despite  a  very  full  program,  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind, 
host  to  the  convention,  provided  well  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  convention,  with  a  dance 
at  the  Women’s  City  Club  of  St.  Paul,  and  a 
sight-seeing  trip  around  some  of  the  lakes  for 
which  Minnesota  is  famous,  with  a  stop  at 
the  fine  new  headquarters  of  the  Minneapolis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  headed  by  Byron  L. 
Smith. 

An  outstanding  event  of  the  convention 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Shotwell  Award 
— a  gold  medal  and  an  engrossed  scroll — to 
Dr.  Newel  Perry,  Director  Emeritus  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Studies  of  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind.  Dr.  Perry’s  speech  of  acceptance 
was  a  really  inspiring  address  which  his  hear¬ 
ers  will  long  remember. 

The  Secretary-General  is  now  at  work  on 
the  preparation  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  furnished  to 
each  member  of  the  A.A.W.B.  (which  in¬ 
cidentally  now  has  550  members,  the  largest 
membership  in  its  fifty-three-year-old  history). 
The  Proceedings  will  include  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  final  (business)  session,  among 
which  were  included  greetings  from  the  A.  A. 
W.  B.  to  the  Colombian  Society  for  Assistance 
to  the  Blind,  Bogota,  Colombia,  who  had 
earlier  extended  its  greetings,  through  our 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Association  also  went  on  record  as  en¬ 
dorsing  and  supporting  the  American  Foun¬ 


dation  for  Overseas  Blind  in  its  campaign  to 
provide  moral  and  material  aid  to  the  blind 
and  to  agencies  for  the  blind  in  Europe;  urged 
the  Administrator  of  the  European  Recovery 
Administration  to  allocate  funds  to  nonprofit 
workshops  for  the  blind  in  Europe,  for  the 
purchase  of  tools  and  other  needed  equipment 
including  raw  materials;  called  on  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  provide  re¬ 
fresher  courses  for  industrial  employment 
counsellors,  on  either  a  regional  or  national 
basis;  voted  its  thanks  to  Representative  Dan¬ 
iel  A.  Reed  and  Senator  Irving  M.  Ives  for 
their  support  of  legislation  aimed  at  liberaliz¬ 
ing  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  re¬ 
gretted  the  President's  veto  of  H.  R.  6818  and 
called  for  the  next  Congress  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  jointly  direct  their  efforts  to  more  ade¬ 
quate  legislation  for  the  blind;  deplored  the 
cut  in  the  funds  allocated  to  agencies  for  the 
blind  to  carry  on  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
urged  the  cooperation  of  Congress  in  provid¬ 
ing  more  funds  for  this  purpose.  Most  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  eyes  of  many  members  was  the 
resolution  expressing  disappointment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  inadequate  handling  of  services  for 
the  blind  on  the  Federal  level  due  to  their 
being  scattered  in  various  Federal  depart¬ 
ments,  and  instructing  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  to  consult  with  the  proper 
Federal  authorities  to  the  end  that  there  shall 
be  established  a  separate  Federal  Bureau  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  responsible  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act, 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,  and 
Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind  as  well  as  other  Fed¬ 
eral  services  where  administratively  prac¬ 
ticable. 
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DIRECTORY  CHANGES 
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3949  CONVENTION  GOES  TO  BOSTON 

Before  adjourning  its  twenty-second  con¬ 
tention,  the  members  received  various  invita¬ 
tions  for  the  1949  meeting,  which  they  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  a  decision. 
Meeting  immediately  after  adjournment,  the 
Board  voted  to  accept  the  invitation  from  the 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Organizations  for 
the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Fred  V.  Walsh  is 
president.  Arrangements  have  since  been 
made  and  an  agreement  reached  with  its 
management  to  hold  the  convention  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  in  Boston,  from  Monday,  July 
18,  through  Friday,  July  22.  At  a  later  date 
the  Secretary-General  will  communicate  with 
the  membership  with  regard  to  next  year’s 
meeting. 


INSPIRATION 

“If  you  write  poetry  and  do  not  receive  the 
braille  poetry  magazine,  ‘Inspiration’,  send 
samples  of  your  work  to  Merrill  A.  V.  May¬ 
nard,  P.  O.  Box  245,  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 
A  few  complimentary  subscriptions  may  be 
given  to  blind  poets  who  will  actively  con¬ 
tribute  of  their  best  poetry  to  this  magazine 
for  publication.” 
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DIRECTORY  CHANGES 

Page  i — The  Library  of  Congress,  Division 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  George  A. 
Schwegmann,  Jr.  is  the  new  Direc¬ 
tor. 

Page  ii — Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind 

Business  address:  1458  Sutter  Ave¬ 
nue,  San  Francisco,  California 
Training  School:  P.  O.  Box  235, 
San  Rafael,  California 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Heller  is  the  new 
President.  Mr.  John  C.  Hender¬ 
son  is  the  new  Executive  Di¬ 
rector. 

Page  15 — The  Theosophical  Book  Association 
for  the  Blind.  The  new  address  is 
Krotona,  Route  2,  Box  5- A,  Ojai, 
California. 

Page  28 — District  of  Columbia  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  new  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  is  Helen  Curtis  Demarv. 
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Page  48 — Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind.  Mrs. 

Archie  Markson  is  now  President 
and  Mrs.  Maurice  Welling,  27  Chil¬ 
ton  Street,  Brookline  46,  Mass,  is 
now  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Page  56 — Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Strong  is  now  President 
Emeritus  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Nash 
is  President. 

Page  70 — Jefferson  County  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.  The  new  address  is 
321  Prospect  Street,  Watertown, N.Y. 

Page  72 — New  York  Public  Library,  Library 
for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Alison  B.  Ales- 
sios  has  retired  and  her  successor  is 
Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Skinner,  Acting 
Branch  Librarian. 

Pa^e  86 — Pennsvlvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Montgomery  County  Branch. 
Mr.  William  E.  Reiff  is  the  new 
Executive  Director. 

Page  87 — Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  The  new  address  is  5137 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia  39,  Pa. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Liessens  Music  Writer.  The  first  four  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  production  model  of  this  long 
awaited  invention  have  already  been  delivered, 
and  by  the  time  this  notice  appears,  produc¬ 
tion  should  be  in  full  swing.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  hold-up  may  be  caused  by  delays  in  get¬ 
ting  operating  instructions  brailled. 

The  Liessens  Music  Writer  is  a  device 
which  enables  the  blind  musician  to  write  his 
music  in  inkprint  staff  notation.  It  will  be  im¬ 
portant  to  composers,  arrangers,  students  and 
teachers  of  seeing  students.  With  it  any  piece 
of  music  can  readily  be  written  once  staff 
notation  is  learned  and  the  operation  of  the 
writer  is  thoroughly  understood.  The  texts  of 
songs  may  be  printed  in  proper  position,  and 
it  is  even  possible  to  write  counterpoint.  It  al¬ 
together  supplants  the  older  music  typewriters 
which  were  found  not  to  be  too  practicable. 

No  doubt  the  Liessens  Music  Writer  will 
find  its  widest  uses  when  it  becomes  a  part  of 
the  music  classroom.  It  cannot  be  mastered 
without  some  application  on  the  part  of 
the  musician,  but  anyone  who  has  tried  dic¬ 
tating  music  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
exert  whatever  amount  of  energy  is  required. 

Actually,  the  Liessens  Music  Writer  is  a 
guide  which  enables  the  musician  to  always 
know  exactly  where  he  is  and  to  make  his 
symbols  accordingly.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  sturdy  tempered  masonite  writing  board 
with  a  paper  clamp  and  two  posts  to  tilt  it 
forward.  A  rectangular  frame  slides  up  and 
down  on  this  board  and  serves  as  a  guide  for 
the  small  rectangular  writing  stencil.  This 
stencil  has  openings  enabling  the  musician  to 
form  any  sign  he  requires.  A  spring  at  the 
front  clicks  in  slots  on  the  guide  so  that  the 


signs  may  be  evenly  spaced.  The  frame  covers 
two  staffs  which  are  drawn  in  by  means  of  the 
stencil.  The  secret  of  the  simplicity  of  this 
music  writer  as  compared  to  any  that  have 
hitherto  been  suggested  is  that  the  stencil  may 
be  shifted  upward  to  move  the  notes  between 
the  lines. 

A  full  description  of  the  writer  would  take 
up  the  entire  space  usually  allotted  to  this 
column  and  might  prove  tedious  to  many 
readers.  Descriptions  have  appeared  in  The 
Braille  Musician  and  elsewhere.  The  price  of 
the  writer,  together  with  full  instructions  in 
braille  and/or  inkprint  is  $12.50,  postpaid. 

More  on  the  Adding  Machine.  An  adding 
machine  was  announced  in  the  Matilda  Zieg¬ 
ler  Magazine  for  the  Blind  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months.  This  is  a  five-column  machine 
which  can  be  operated  and  read  by  touch.  No 
knowledge  of  braille  is  required,  the  entire 
operation  depending  on  counting  levers.  The 
“ten'’  or  “zero'’  levers  face  in  a  different  direc¬ 
tion,  and  so  can  be  quickly  located.  Slots  are 
cut  at  the  “five”  positions  so  that,  in  adding, 
it  is  never  necessary  to  count  above  five  levers 
for  each  digit.  Support  we  wish  to  add  298. 
We  go  to  the  third  row  of  levers  from  the 
right  and  count  up  two  and  pull  down.  Move 
to  the  second  row  from  the  right,  locate  the 
“five”  slot  and  count  up  four  and  pull  that 
lever  all  the  way  down.  Go  now  to  the  right- 
hand  column,  locate  the  “five”  slot  and  count 
up  three,  and  pull  that  lever  all  the  way  down. 
Now  add  the  next  number  in  the  same  way, 
and  so  on.  To  read  the  answer,  start  at  the 
top  of  each  column  and  count  down  till  you 
reach  a  “zero”  lever.  That  figure  is  the  num¬ 
ber  for  that  column.  The  answer  also  appears 
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in  inkprint.  The  whole  machine  measures 
5l/2"  x  6"  x  6".  The  price  is  $8.50  postpaid. 

A  Good  Buy  on  Microphones.  This  depart¬ 
ment  has  managed  to  secure  a  limited  supply 
of  a  new  Astatic  microphone,  Model  200S. 
This  is  a  crystal  type  of  desk  microphone  with 
stand,  with  the  microphone  proper  finished 
in  bronze,  and  with  an  “on-off”  switch  in  the 
handle.  The  response  is  remarkably  flat  to 
6,000  c.p.s.  and  with  very  little  harmonic 
distortion.  It  is  somewhat  easily  overloaded, 
but  its  sensitivity  makes  it  excellent  for  con¬ 
ference  work  and  orchestral  or  choral  record¬ 
ing.  It  comes  equipped  with  a  seven  foot  cable 
with  no  connector.  The  price  is  $4.50,  post¬ 
paid.  It  sells  ordinarily  for  well  over  twice 
that  figure. 

Micrometers.  Many  people  say  that  no  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  tactual  micrometer  ever 
appeared  in  this  column.  A  search  of  the  back 
files  has  failed  to  reveal  such  an  announce¬ 
ment,  and  the  orders  seem  always  to  come 
from  people  who  have  received  recent  cata¬ 
logues.  The  truth  is,  it  is  rather  surprising  to 
the  staff  that  the  column  remains  as  compre¬ 
hensive  as  it  does.  This  is  as  good  a  time  as 
any,  perhaps,  to  draw  a  pale  picture  of  what 
goes  on  daily  at  the  Technical  Research  De¬ 
partment.  The  doors  are  supposed  to  open  at 
9:00  a.  m.,  and  at  about  8:15  the  staff  begins 
to  arrive.  By  9:00,  except  on  Mondays  when  it 
is  usually  heavy,  the  mail  is  opened  and  orders 
are  being  filled,  answers  written.  Often 
enough,  people  are  waiting  at  the  door  and 
they  are  received.  More  people  come.  And 
morel  From  Bogota,  from  Timbuctoo,  from 
Saskatchewan  and  Saudi-Arabia.  And  from 
all  over  America.  People  with  problems,  with 
ideas,  with  time  to  kill.  And  the  telephone! 
The  “Answer  Man’s”  secretary  calls  up  for 
one  of  the  answers;  a  newspaper  calls  up  and 
wants  to  do  a  story;  an  inventor  calls  up  and 
wants  someone  to  come  and  visit  him.  So,  if 
the  micrometer  was  not  announced,  little 
wonder! 

Anyone  who  is  interested  in  being  able  to 
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measure  thicknesses  down  to  jooo 2  inch  should 
write  for  a  catalogue  containing  a  description 
of  the  device.  The  base  is  a  Starrett  micro¬ 
meter,  and  two  models  have  been  used.  The 
price  of  the  model  with  inkprint  vernier  is 
$21.00,  postpaid,  and  that  of  the  model  with¬ 
out  the  inkprint  vernier  is  S19.00.  Both  can 
be  read  with  the  same  accuracy  by  blind 
people,  but  there  may  be  occasions  when  the 
inkprint  vernier  would  be  worth  the  extra 
two  dollars. 

Next  month  we  will  discuss  another  micro¬ 
meter  which  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Schwenck,  of  South  Bend,  Indiana.  This 
model  depends  on  clicks.  It  is  more  expensive, 
but  for  some,  may  prove  more  dependable. 

Kitchen  Scales.  Here,  certainly,  should 
have  been  an  easy  problem,  but  Modern  De¬ 
sign  showed  signs  of  stymieing  all  hope.  For¬ 
tunately,  John  Chatillon  &  Sons  have  resumed 
production  of  a  high  quality  kitchen  scale 
which  has  been  adapted  to  touch  reading.  It 
has  a  twenty-five  pound  capacity  on  a  dial 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  Dots  appear  at  every 
quarter  pound.  Two  dots  appear  at  each 
pound,  and  three  at  each  five  pounds.  The 
scale  is  white  with  red  platform  and  trim.  The 
price  is  $4.75,  postpaid. 

Pocket  Script  Guide.  The  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  in  Los  Angeles,  has  announced 
a  diminutive  model  of  the  script  guide.  This 
measures  4%"  x  8  x/2'  and  will  handle  standard 
typewriter  paper.  The  price  is  $1.65  postpaid. 
Orders  should  be  placed  directly  with  the 
Braille  Institute  of  America,  741  North  Ver¬ 
mont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles  27,  California. 

Calling  All  Hams.  For  a  varietv  of  rea- 
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sons,  it  would  be  desirable  to  collect  the  names, 
call  letters,  rough  time  schedules,  bands,  and 
so  on,  of  all  blind  radio  amateurs.  For  one 
thing,  we  need  a  good  radio  magazine  in 
braille,  and  certain  steps  are  under  way  if 
enough  interest  is  manifest.  Other  things  are 
also  in  the  wind.  It  therefore  behooves  each 
and  every  person  interested  in,  or  acquainted 
with  a  person  interested  in  radio,  to  let  the 
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Technical  Research  Department  have  all  de¬ 
tails.  Say  how  much  a  year  you  would  be 
willing  to  pay  for  a  good  technical  monthly. 
It  may  be  possible  to  get  some  commercial 
backing  so  that  you’ll  be  sure  to  get  more 
than  your  money’s  worth. 

Musicians  Again.  Carlton  Eldridge,  of 
Lansing,  uses  black  paper  to  set  down  his 
braille  music.  It  is  inconspicuous  with  dress 
clothes.  His  type  of  work  involves  so  much 
stuff,  he  couldn’t  be  expected  to  memorize  it 
all.  Many  of  our  people  memorize  where  no 
one  else  does.  That  is  waste  of  energy.  Carlton 
Eldridge  has  a  number  of  other  splendid 
ideas.  If  anyone  is  especially  interested  in 
choral  music,  he  should  write  to  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

New  Light  on  Canned  Goods  Markers. 
The  question  has  come  up  about  marking  the 
canned  goods  markers  in  inkprint.  This  is 
very  easily  done  with  the  Blaisdell  No.  163 
china  marking  crayon,  priced  at  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  at  any  stationery  store.  The  same  pencil 
is  good  for  marking  Sound  Scriber  or  all¬ 
purpose  transparent  records. 

About  B  &  B  Pens.  Such  pens  supplied 
from  this  department  will  no  longer  have 
retractable  heads,  but  caps.  The  others  some¬ 
times  leak.  The  price  is  the  same. 

Leather.  S  &  S  Leather  Goods  Company, 
of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  now  have  a  braille 
catalogue.  The  most  interesting  thing  about 
their  display  at  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  convention 
in  St.  Paul  was  a  gadget  to  put  shoestring  tips 
on  the  thongs.  Those  interested  should  write 
directly  for  the  catalogue. 

Cane  Ferrules.  An  improved  cane  ferrule 
was  announced  during  the  summer  which 
shows  less  tendency  to  stick  than  do  the  stand¬ 
ard  ferrules  which  were  in  use  in  the  past. 
The  flat,  rounded  metal  tip  is  mounted  on  a 
rubber  bumper.  These  ferrules  can  be  installed 
in  either  the  dural  canes  or  the  collapsible 
lock-open  canes.  In  either  case,  the  cane 
should  be  returned  so  that  the  installation 
can  be  made  at  the  shop,  since  the  average 


user  will  not  be  equipped  to  do  the  job  prop¬ 
erly.  The  cost  of  installation  on  the  dural 
cane  is  25^,  and  on  the  collapsible  lock-open 
cane,  50^.  Replacement  tips  are  available  for 
those  who  already  have  canes  equipped  with 
the  bumper  tip  at  a  price  of  10^. 

The  following  items  were  announced  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  in  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Maga¬ 
zine  for  the  Blind.  Full  descriptions  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Technical  Research  Department’s 
catalogue. 

Purse  Shopping  Bag 
Safety  Spoons 

A  New  Tire  Pressure  Gauge 
Game  of  Rook 
Phone  Rest 
Fishing  Bob 
Circular  Slide  Rule 

Crook-handled  Collapsible  Lock-open  Cane 
General  Electric  Alarm  Clock 
Drop-a-time  Liquid  Measure 
B  &  B  Pens 


MR.  HEDGER’S  VISIT 

A  number  of  residential  schools,  day  school 
classes  and  other  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  had  the  privilege 
of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Stannus  W.  Hedger  dur¬ 
ing  last  May  and  June.  Mr.  Hedger  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  Royal  Victorian  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  in  Melbourne,  Australia. 

In  order  that  the  institutions  in  Australia 
might  be  enabled  to  profit  by  recent  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  this  country  and  that 
the  workers  there  might  be  better  informed  in 
regard  to  present  conditions  in  this  country, 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  granted  funds  to 
make  Mr.  Hedger’s  tour  possible. 

He  started  in  California  and  visited  various 
institutions  across  the  country,  going  over  into 
Canada  and  spending  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  in  and  about  New  York  before  going 
on  to  England.  We  enjoyed  his  visit  and  trust 
that  he  took  back  many  ideas  which  will  be 
useful  to  workers  for  the  blind  in  Australia. 


READING  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Recently,  several  reports  have  appeared  in 
the  press  and  been  broadcast  over  the  radio 
concerning  the  possible  development  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  devices  to  enable  blind  people 
to  read  ordinary  inkprint.  Unfortunately, 
practically  all  these  reports  have  been  grossly 
optimistic  distortions  of  the  facts.  Those 
who  persist  in  indulging  in  such  unwarranted 
sensationalism  in  connection  with  such  de¬ 
vices  should  either  publicly  correct  their 
distorted  statements,  or  be  condemned  as 
publicity  profiteers.  The  article  appearing  in 
the  March  8  issue  of  Life  magazine  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  sort  of  baseless  optimism 
to  which  we  allude.  From  this  article,  anyone 
might  well  infer  that  the  actual  production 
and  distribution  of  a  device  enabling  any 
blind  person  to  read  inkprint  with  ease  was 
only  a  few  months  away. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  facts  in  regard 
to  the  present  state  of  the  development  of 
reading  apparatus  for  the  blind.  The  first 
attempt  to  develop  a  means  by  which  the 
blind  could  read  inkprint  was  made  as  far 
back  as  1912  by  a  French  physicist,  Fournier 
D’Albe.  His  device,  which  became  known  as 
the  “optophone,”  made  use  of  a  rotating  disc 
containing  several  concentric  rings  of  holes, 
located  between  the  printed  material  and  a 
group  of  photo-electric  cells.  By  means  of 
this  device,  printed  letters  could  actually  be 
translated  into  a  set  of  musical  tones  or,  more 
correctly,  chords.  Although  these  chords  were 
different  for  each  different  letter,  there  were 
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many  confusing  similarities,  so  that  the  ap¬ 
paratus  was  finally  deemed  unusable.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  few  in¬ 
dividuals  actually  succeeded  in  using  the 
optophone  to  read  ordinary  inkprint  at  a  rate 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  words  per  minute,  and 
one  lady  is  reliably  reported  to  have  attained 
a  speed  of  thirty  to  fifty  words  per  minute. 

Apparently  no  new  work  was  done  on  the 
development  of  reading  devices  between  the 
early  optophone  experiments  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  so-called  “printing  visagraph”  by 
Mr.  Robert  Naumburg,  about  ten  years  ago. 
This  is  a  device  which  can  actually  produce 
an  enlarged  embossed  copy  of  a  printed  page 
on  a  sheet  of  aluminum  foil.  Several  people 
have  succeeded  in  reading  this  type  of  em¬ 
bossed  copy  at  speeds  of  thirty-five  to  forty 
words  per  minute.  From  what  has  just  been 
said,  it  might  seem  that  this  machine  repre¬ 
sents  almost  the  complete  answer  to  the  read¬ 
ing  problem,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
first  place,  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  com¬ 
plex,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  its  cost 
could  ever  be  reduced  below  two  to  three 
hundred  dollars.  Second,  before  the  machine 
can  be  considered  practical,  the  embossed 
copy  will  have  to  be  produced  on  paper  rather 
than  metal  foil,  since  the  latter  is  too  expen¬ 
sive,  and  also  quite  difficult  to  handle  without 
creasing.  Finally,  a  reading  speed  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty  words  per  minute  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  great  to  be  of  much  value  except  for 
the  reading  of  reference  or  textbook  material. 
However,  it  is  felt  that  more  experimentation 
is  definitely  justified  on  this  sort  of  device, 
since  it  would  provide  an  excellent  method 
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for  reproducing  diagrams,  charts,  tables,  etc., 
in  raised  form.  More  recent  developments 
on  this  apparatus,  made  by  Radio  Inventions, 
Inc.,  have  not  been  very  striking. 

The  so-called  “electronic  pencil,”  developed 
by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  as  a 
part  of  a  Federally  subsidized  project  on  aids 
for  the  blind,  attempts  to  translate  printed 
letters  into  sounds,  as  did  the  optophone.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  sounds  from  the  electronic 
pencil  are  not  musical,  and  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Haskins  Laboratories  and  the 
R.  C.  A.  laboratories  indicate  that  it  is  no 
more  effective  as  a  reading  device  than  was 
the  optophone.  One  man  who  has  received 


about  three  hundred  hours  of  training  with 
this  device  at  the  R.  C.  A.  laboratories,  has 
attained  what  appears  to  be  his  maximum 
possible  skill  in  its  use.  He  is  able  to  read 
simple  printed  material,  involving  only  a 
limited  vocabulary,  at  a  speed  of  only  about 
twenty  words  per  minute.  It  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  see  how  a  device  which  gives  such 
meagre  results  can  ever  be  of  any  practical  use. 

It  must  therefore  be  admitted  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  that  no  practical  reading  device  for  the 
blind  actually  exists,  and  indications  are  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  further  research 
will  be  necessary  to  produce  one. 
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The  'New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — Twenty 
scholarships  were  announced  by  The  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  at  a  special  meeting  on 
June  9.  The  scholarships  cover  unpredictable  ex¬ 
penses  incidental  to  blindness  as  well  as  carfare, 
guiding  and  part  maintenance.  The  twenty  blind 
students  are  attending  the  following  schools  and 
colleges:  St.  Francis  College,  Fordham  University, 
New  York  University,  Princeton,  Adelphi  College, 
City  College  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  College,  Barn¬ 
ard  College,  Queens  College,  Hamilton  College,  Cape 
Cod  Music  Center  and  Juilliard  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  The  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Ziegler  has  long  been  a  leader  in 
work  for  the  blind,  serving  as  president  of  the 
following  organizations:  E.  Matilda  Ziegler  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  tor  Overseas  Blind.  In  addition,  he 
serves  as  a  director  of:  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  the  Eye  Bank  for 
Sight  Restoration. 


The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — Nineteen 
deaf-blind  persons  and  their  volunteer  guides,  all 
employees  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
toured  the  New  York  naval  shipyard,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  on  Saturday,  April  17,  and  went  aboard  the 
battleship  New  Jersey,  in  dry  dock  there.  The  ship’s 
crew  escorted  the  group  on  a  thorough  tour  from 
stem  to  stern  and  below  decks. 

Group  programs  for  the  deaf-blind  have  been 
carried  out  at  the  Home  for  some  years  past  (of  late 
on  a  bi-monthly  basis)  and  cover  a  wide  variety  of 
activities  in  which  the  deaf-blind  can  actually  parti¬ 
cipate.  Some  of  the  trips  taken  include:  a  visit  to  a 
newspaper  outfit  (The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle),  an 
amusement  park  (Steeplechase  at  Coney  Island),  a 
fire-house  (Engine  Company  21 1,  Hook  and  Ladder 
1 19),  a  braille  publishing  company  (The  Matilda 
Ziegler  Braille  Press),  and  LaGuardia  Field  (The 
American  Airlines  hangars). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the  group 
have  shown  great  interest  in  these  trips  and  that 
they  are  really  able  to  enjoy  tours  if  only  given  the 
opportunity  to  participate. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
BLIND  CHILD  OF  PRESCHOOL  AGE 

PAULINE  M.  MOOR 


this  report  is  concerned  with  a  teaching 
method  for  parents  and  children  which  is  in 
use  with  one  diagnostic  group  of  preschool 
blind  children  who  are  under  study  at  the 
Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  These 
children  have  a  severe  visual  loss  due  to  an 
ocular  abnormality,  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

As  general  scientific  knowledge  of  the  child 
and  his  development  is  influencing  other 
fields  of  work  pertaining  to  children,  so  there 
is  a  keener  recognition  of  the  blind  child’s 
needs.  Interest,  too,  has  increased  in  services 
to  meet  these  needs.  A  recent  publication, 
The  Blind  Preschool  Child *  stressed  not 
only  the  preschool  period  as  the  most  forma¬ 
tive  of  the  child’s  entire  life  but  also  the  im¬ 
portance  of  home  life  to  the  normal  develop¬ 
ment  of  any  child.  To  offer  a  blind  child 

*Lowenfeld,  Berthold  (ed.)  The  Blind  Preschool  Child 
(New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1947). 


Pauline  M.  Moor  is  engaged  in  work  with  blind  pre¬ 
school  children  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  In¬ 
firmary,  Boston,  Mass. 


security  in  his  own  home  presents  a  more  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  than  is  true  for  the  child  with 
normal  vision.  Parents  need  assistance  and 
instruction  in  regard  to  many  phases  of  the 
child’s  development.  Throughout  the  country 
there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  type  of  services 
provided  for  the  blind  child  in  his  home,  and 
great  differences  in  the  training,  background 
and  ideologies  of  the  workers  offering  the 
services. 

The  preschool  teaching  service  described 
here  is  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  pro¬ 
gram  focused  upon  giving  parents  of  the  blind 
child  a  feeling  of  competence  and  security  in 
his  care  and  training;  this  program  is  intended 
to  prepare  him  for  a  life  which  approximates 
as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  normal  child. 
The  preschool  teacher  studies  the  children 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  developmental 
progress  and  offers  an  educational  service 
to  parents  through  the  media  of  home  visits 
and  periodic  office  consultations. 

Referrals  are  usually  made  to  the  preschool 
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teacher  by  the  medical  social  case  worker 
at  the  Infirmary  when  parents  begin  to  ex¬ 
press  concern  over  the  child’s  development 
and  bring  up  questions  about  training.  From 
February  1946,  when  the  writer  became  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  program,  to  September  1948, 
fifty-six  children  were  visited  in  their  homes 
on  a  service  basis  while  an  additional  sixty- 
one  were  observed  at  the  time  of  ophthalmo- 
logical  examination.  The  majority  have  been 
children  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  months 
and  three  years,  as  this  represents  a  time  when 
the  blind  child  is  neither  an  infant,  toddler, 
nor  the  proverbially  “active  two-year-old.” 
A  child  may  be  referred,  however,  at  any 
time  the  case  worker  believes  the  mother  is  in 
need  of  teaching  service  and  emotionally 
ready  to  accept  it.  No  referrals  are  made 
routinely  on  the  basis  of  age,  diagnosis,  or 
problems,  as  it  has  been  found  that  there 
is  variation  in  the  psychological  readiness  of 
the  children  to  learn  and  in  that  of  the 
parents  to  accept  the  teacher’s  services.  The 
teacher,  in  contrast  to  the  case  worker,  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  authoritative  in  terms  of  definite 
instruction  in  the  field  of  good  habit  training 
and  child  guidance. 

The  young  child  is  literally  wonderfully  and 
almost  incomprehensibly  made.  Even  in  his 
untutored  simplicity  he  is  extremely  complex. 
He  is  highly  individualistic.  He  has  his  own 
physical  characteristics,  his  own  mind,  his 
own  feelings;  and  though  he  grows  like  all 
human  beings,  he  has  his  own  rate  or  rhythm 
of  growth  and  development.  Sometimes  he 
progresses  rapidly  and  then  again,  he  may 
seem  to  remain  at  a  certain  level  for  an  in¬ 
explicable  length  of  time,  or,  he  may  retro¬ 
gress,  as  for  instance  after  an  illness,  hospital¬ 
ization,  or  other  changes  of  environmental 
influences.  Fortunately,  he  never  loses  all 
that  he  previously  gained.  With  spurts  and 
regressions  the  growth  process  is  essentially 
a  forward  one,  and  throughout  the  whole  the 
child  is  learning  new  modes  or  patterns  of 
behavior. 


The  growing  child  has  certain  fundamental 
needs.  The  child  with  a  visual  loss  has  these 
same  needs — briefly :  he  must  have  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  warmth,  shelter  and  activity  alternated 
with  rest.  He  needs  to  feel  he  has  power  and 
to  experience  the  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  accomplishment;  he  wants  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized;  he  wishes  to  feel  independence,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  must  feel  he  is  wanted, 
belongs,  and  is  a  part  of  something  larger  than 
himself.  Above  all,  he  wants  to  know  that  he 
is  loved.  These  needs  exist  to  a  varying  degree 
according  to  the  individual,  but  in  the  blind 
child  we  find  the  psychological  ones  are 
usually  intensified.  Like  the  seeing  child,  the 
blind  child  gives  expression  to  his  needs  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  but  his  behavior  may  at 
times  seem  different  from  or  even  peculiar 
compared  with  that  of  other  children.  A 
visual  loss  does  not  necessarily  affect  the 
child’s  normal  development,  but  rather,  that 
development  may  be  affected  when  the  child’s 
fundamental  needs  are  not  being  met  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  requirements  necessitated  by  - 
his  handicap. 

We  know  that  most  of  the  learning  of  the 
first  five  years  of  life  normally  proceeds  by 
way  of  vision  and  consequent  imitation. 
Without  the  sense  of  sight,  the  method  of 
learning  is  grossly  altered.  It  is,  therefore,  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  blind  child  can  conform  as 
quickly  as  he  does  to  standards  of  acceptable 
behavior  set  for  the  seeing  child.  But  the 
young  child  has  great  flexibility  and  is  capable 
of  adaptation  with  a  certain  amount  of  guid¬ 
ance.  If  the  blind  child  has  not  acquired  cer¬ 
tain  skills  characteristic  of  a  seeing  child  of  his 
age,  parents  express  concern  over  the  lag  in 
his  progress  and  may  even  interpret  it  as 
slow  mental  development.  It  is  quite  under¬ 
standable  that  they  then  seek  assurance  and 
help  in  methods  of  teaching  their  children. 

The  problems  raised  most  frequently  as 
noted  in  our  study  are  those  in  relation  to: 
(A)  motor  development  (B)  establishment  of 
good  training  habits,  including  sleeping,  feed- 
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in g  and  toileting,  and  (C)  adaptation  of  the 
child  to  his  environment,  whether  it  be  his 
crib  and  toys,  play  pen,  or  later  to  a  first 
group  experience  with  children  of  his  own 
age. 

(A)  Motor  Development 

Probably  most  parents  are  concerned  at  first 
by  the  blind  child’s  slowness  in  getting  on  to 
his  feet.  As  long  as  he  is  an  infant,  compara¬ 
tively  little  is  expected  of  him.  However,  there 
comes  a  time  when  the  mother  feels  he  should 
be  sitting  up  without  slumping  down  im¬ 
mediately,  standing  alone  or  walking  with¬ 
out  support. 

Children  with  vision  do  these  things  as 
soon  as  they  have  the  necessary  physical 
strength  because  they  are  constantly  being 
stimulated  by  color,  shape  and  movement.  In 
fact,  they  often  exert  every  bit  of  energy  which 
can  be  mustered  in  trying  to  obtain  the  almost 
intangible,  as  for  example,  the  child  learning 
to  creep  who  sees  a  ball  but  cannot  quite 
reach  it.  The  blind  child  learns  by  induce¬ 
ment  too,  but  in  the  early  stages  of  his  growth 
he  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  adult  who 
must  bring  to  him  this  stimulation.  During 
this  period  the  grosser  motor  development  of 
the  blind  child  tends  to  be  slower  than  that  of 
the  seeing  and  energy  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  expended  in  running,  jump¬ 
ing  and  constant  motor  activity  often  finds 
outlets  in  other  ways. 

As  the  child  begins  to  develop  more  skill 
and  confidence  in  walking,  he  may  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  an  interest  in  play  materials 
which  require  fine  motor  coordination  but  no 
real  dexterity.  If  he  shows  a  preference  for 
bells,  rattles  and  plastic  sound  blocks,  his 
parent,  who  associates  these  toys  with  in¬ 
fants,  is  supported  in  the  belief  that  the  child 
is  immature  for  his  age  and  feels  he  should 
be  interested  in  more  advanced  play  materials. 
It  is  natural  that  the  small  object  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  of  interest  to  the  blind  child.  It 
is  something  which  he  can  easily  manipulate 
and  even  “mouth"  if  necessarv.  He  can  con- 
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trol  it  completely,  answering  in  part  his  need 
for  power.  It  is  usually  light  in  weight,  has 
an  auditory  stimulus  and  demands  litde  effort 
on  his  part.  Moreover,  he  can  play  with  it  in¬ 
dependently  with  no  interference  from  the 
adult. 

Though  the  blind  child  may  seem  to  be  in 
the  stage  of  playing  with  small  toys  in  a  ma¬ 
nipulative  or  exploratory  fashion  for  an  un¬ 
usually  long  period  of  time,  generally  speak¬ 
ing  he  needs  more  practice  and  experience 
than  the  seeing  child  with  all  materials.  Prob¬ 
ably  this  early  period  of  handling  objects 
when  he  is  developing  better  coordination  and 
greater  sensitivity  has  more  significance,  tak¬ 
ing  a  long-range  point  of  view,  than  we  are 
apt  to  realize. 

(B)  Habit  Training 

In  this  area  a  common  problem  is  that  of 
establishing  good  sleeping  habits.  With  blind 
children,  as  contrasted  to  the  seeing,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  the  going  to  bed,  which  they  do 
quite  willingly,  but  the  irregularity  of  sleep. 
Many  parents  report  that  their  children  will 
rest  quietly  for  three  or  four  hours  and  then 
be  awake  for  the  same  length  of  time.  Where¬ 
as  some  just  lie  awake,  others  rattle  their 
cribs  and  mav  even  do  a  considerable  amount 

J 

of  head-banging.  Recalling  the  child's  need 
for  activity  alternated  with  rest,  one  can  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  child  gives  vent  to  his 
energy  in  this  way,  particularly  if  he  tends 
to  be  fairly  inactive  during  the  day.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  children  who  have  habits  of 
day  and  night  completely  reversed. 

The  cultivation  of  good  feeding  habits  is 
apt  to  be  of  concern  to  the  parents.  There  are 
the  usual  well-known  “feeding  problems" 
which  have  an  emotional  basis  with  these 
children  as  with  the  seeing,  but,  by  and 
large,  the  difficulties  which  parents  mention 
are  more  closely  associated  with  the  making  of 
various  transitions,  for  example,  from  botde 
to  cup,  from  food  of  strained  texture  to 
coarse,  and  with  the  mechanics  of  eating. 

Many  blind  children  have  difficulty  learning 
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to  chew.  They  have  followed  the  pattern  of 
letting  food  just  slip  down  for  such  a  long 
time,  that  when  given  coarse  textures  they 
will  immediately  spit  them  out,  gag,  or  simply 
swallow  with  no  chewing  movements  at  all. 
For  normally  seeing  children  transitions  of 
any  kind  whether  in  the  nature  of  food,  place 
(for  example,  coming  in  from  the  yard  when 
mother  calls),  or  redirecting  of  attention, 
are  hard.  In  this  respect  the  blind  child  is 
often  less  flexible  than  the  seeing.  Though  we 
try  to  prepare  him  carefully  in  other  areas  and 
he  makes  the  transitions  reasonably  well, 

when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  food  which  is 

* 

essential  to  his  well  being,  and  feeding  which 
is  a  normal  function  from  birth,  he  may 
tend  to  be  resistant  to  the  new  and  cling  to 
the  old  and  familiar  which  is  completely  satis¬ 
fying.  In  this  instance  we  see  how  a  visual  loss 
may  inhibit  the  child’s  natural  desire  to 
grow  up. 

To  manipulate  a  spoon,  to  hold  a  glass  and 
to  return  it  to  the  table,  are  all  intricate  learn¬ 
ing  situations  for  the  child  who  does  not 
imitate  by  way  of  sight.  We  know  that  hand- 
eye  coordination  is  very  difficult  for  the  seeing 
two-year-old  who  is  just  beginning  to  feed 
himself.  It  is  not  unreasonable  then  to  expect 
a  long  period  of  trial-and-error  learning  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  child.  What  often  hap¬ 
pens  is  that  the  mother  thinks  the  process  and 
progress  are  too  slow,  and  therefore  feeds 
the  child  herself.  One  mother  commented  in 
speaking  of  her  little  girl’s  self-feeding,  “She 
can  do  it  but  the  food  flies”.  It  is  the  ability 
to  feed  oneself  that  is  significant  rather  than 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  done. 

Last  but  not  least,  is  the  problem  of  toilet 
training,  which  is  probably  the  one  most 
frequently  mentioned  at  the  time  parents  ask 
for  service.  Paradoxically,  it  does  not  cause 
parents  the  most  concern.  A  parent  may  be 
more  disturbed  by  the  child’s  lack  of  interest 
in  holding  toys,  or  anxious  about  the  child’s 
mental  development,  but  because  toilet  train¬ 
ing  assumes  such  importance  in  the  minds 


of  society — the  child’s  relatives,  neighbors  and 
friends — the  parent  will  express  her  need  for 
service  on  this  basis. 

The  general  problem  of  the  establishment 
of  good  toilet  habits  with  the  blind  child  does 
not  differ  from  that  with  the  seeing.  When 
he  is  psychologically  ready  to  be  trained, 
ready  to  accept  this  requisition  laid  down 
by  society  in  the  process  of  acculturation, 
he  will  conform  easily  and  willingly.  In 
the  meantime,  he  again  tends  to  cling  as 
long  as  possible  to  his  old  pattern  of  behavior 
in  regard  to  this  fuction,  which,  like  feeding, 
is  so  much  a  part  of  himself  that  he  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  readily  a  new  pattern. 

(C)  Adaptation  to  Environment 

Often  parents  comment  on  the  fact  that 
nothing  seems  to  interest  the  child.  Perhaps 
he  consistently  opens  and  closes  doors  or 
throws  his  toys.  “He  doesn’t  like  anything”. 
Here  again  we  see  the  child’s  normal  need 
for  expressing  power  or  control  over  some¬ 
thing  and  the  door  is  a  very  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer  whether  a  child  has  sight  or  not.  How¬ 
ever,  the  blind  child  may  remain  in  the  stage 
of  door-closing  and  toy-casting  longer  than  the 
seeing  child  because  it  is  not  only  fulfilling 
a  psychological  need  for  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  offering  him  opportunity  for  new 
discoveries  regarding  toys  and  doors:  how 
heavy  they  are,  how  they  sound.  At  times  he 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  other  possibilities  in 
his  environment.  Like  the  seeing  child,  the 
blind  one  may  exhibit  a  great  deal  of  diffuse 
destructive  activity. 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  interests 
is  that  of  attention  span.  One  child  may  play 
with  a  toy  only  momentarily  and,  after  throw¬ 
ing  it,  will  show  no  further  interest  in  it.  He 
may  eat  toast  or  cookies  in  the  same  fashion. 
Another  may  become  so  possessed  with  an  in¬ 
terest  that  he  develops  a  persistence  which  is 
hard  to  break.  This  child  is  the  one  whose 
mother  invariably  remarks,  “He  has  a  one- 
track  mind.” 

Sometimes  parents  ask  about  “disciplining” 
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the  child.  The  question  usually  reveals  the 
mother’s  attitude  towards  him  in  that  she  feels 
because  he  is  blind  she  cannot  treat  him  as  she 
does  the  other  children  in  the  family.  On  the 
other  hand,  “the  good  baby”  who  seems  to 
make  no  demands  upon  his  parent  may  be  the 
inactive  child  who  needs  a  greater  amount  of 
stimulation.  In  some  instances  of  extreme  pas¬ 
sivity,  the  child  may  withdraw  so  completely 
within  himself  that  he  relates  himself  only 
with  difficulty  to  his  environment. 

The  mannerisms  which  are  so  often  seen  in 
blind  children  are  apt  not  to  be  as  distressing 
to  the  parents  as  to  friends  and  relatives.  Many 
of  these  behavior  patterns  which  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  thinking  of  as  accompanying 
blindness  are  to  be  found  also  among  seeing 
children,  but  usually  they  are  not  so  pro¬ 
nounced.  They  are  observed  in  the  blind  child 
at  times  when  there  is  a  comparative  vacuum 
for  him,  when  he  is  under  emotional  strain, 
or,  as  he  grows  older,  when  he  is  absorbed  in 
concentration.  In  the  first  instance,  this  be¬ 
havior  seems  to  be  an  outlet  for  the  unex¬ 
pended  energy  already  mentioned.  More 
often,  however,  these  mannerisms  are  ex¬ 
hibited  when  the  child  is  confronted  with  a 
situation  for  which  he  does  not  have  a  more 
acceptable  behavior  pattern.  In  other  words, 
they  act  as  a  “safety  valve”  for  him. 

With  this  background  of  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  parents  are  facing  in  the  early 
training  of  the  child,  we  turn  to  the  function 
of  the  preschool  teacher.  Her  work  may  be 
divided  into  three  primary  categories,  each  of 
which  will  be  considered  in  turn : 

1.  Service  to  the  parent 

2.  Direct  teaching  of  the  child 

3.  Observation  of  the  child’s  development 
for  study  purposes — i.  e.  defining  com¬ 
mon  deviations  from  normal  develop¬ 
ment,  determining  the  child’s  general 
capabilities  for  participation  in  his  fam¬ 
ily  group,  neighborhood  and  community, 
his  “readiness”  for  formal  educational 
training,  etc. 


1.  Service  to  the  pareiit 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  function  of  the  teacher  is  her  service 
to  the  parent.  It  is  the  mother  in  her  home 
who  determines  the  “climate,”  let  us  say,  in 
which  the  young  child  is  to  grow.  She  is  with 
him  practically  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 
Moreover,  it  is  from  his  mother,  whom  the 
child  knows  best  and  loves,  that  he  also  learns. 
The  teacher  can  offer  the  parent  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  child’s  normal  development  as 
an  individual,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  vis¬ 
ual  loss  upon  the  normal  pattern  of  growth 
and  development.  Some  parents  are  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  more  direct  information  than  others. 
Many  need  only  approval  and  reassurance  of 
the  child’s  general  all-round  development  to 
be  encouraged  in  continuing  their  methods 
of  training  and  guidance.  Most  parents  give 
evidence  that  it  is  more  meaningful  if  these 
suggestions  and  observations  come  from  a 
person  trained  in  the  principles  of  child  be¬ 
havior  and  development. 

The  teacher  is  able  to  give  concrete  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  parent.  For  example,  a  great  deal 
of  handling  of  the  baby  is  advised;  parents  are 
encouraged  to  give  the  child  who  is  slow  in 
getting  up  from  his  crib  a  variety  of  sitting 
experiences — bolstered  for  short  periods  in 
his  soft  carriage  and  firmly  supported  in  his. 
harder  high  chair.  For  the  irregular  sleeper* 
the  teacher  may  work  out  a  schedule  with  the 
mother  so  that  the  child’s  day  may  be  planned 
to  fit  his  needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  family — 
the  daily  nap  may  be  eliminated  and  the  child 
put  to  bed  later  in  the  evening. 

Because  it  is  impossible  for  the  adult  to  be 
constantly  with  the  child,  toys  become  very 
important  in  the  life  of  the  blind  child  in 
helping  to  provide  the  stimulation  which  he 
needs.  A  cradle-gym,  for  example,  will  attract 
the  baby  as  his  hand  accidentally  comes  upon 
it  through  random  arm  movements.  Toys 
scattered  around  the  play  pen  will  reward 
that  outward  thrust  of  movement  which  per¬ 
haps  originally  had  little  real  purpose  behind 
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it.  The  teacher  is  often  asked  for  suggestions 
of  toys  which  have  an  appeal  to  the  child  as 
well  as  educational  value.  Parents  sometimes 
think  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  toy  which  in¬ 
terests  him  and  others  wonder  if  he  should 
not  have  something  “special’’  because  of  his 
handicap.  The  writer  feels  that  the  problem 
is  first  one  of  presenting  the  new  to  the  child. 
The  teacher  therefore  demonstrates  simple 
play  materials  and  ways  of  introducing  them 
in  her  visiting. 

Secondly,  the  blind  child  may  enjoy  a  toy 
just  as  much  as  the  seeing  but  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation  in  a  different  manner.  As  one  crit¬ 
ically  analyzes  the  toys  for  the  preschool  child 
on  the  market  today,  one  finds  they  owe  much 
of  their  attractiveness  to  their  strong  visual  ap¬ 
peal:  first,  by  way  of  color,  and  second,  by 
way  of  activity  which  is  immediately  induced 
by  sight.  A  preschool  child  never  has  to  have 
a  set  of  directions  to  find  out  what  to  do  with 
a  toy  for  his  age  level.  To  the  blind  child  the 
same  toys  will  have  an  appeal  after  he  has  ex¬ 
perienced  some  pleasant  learning  situation. 
For  example,  placing  red,  blue  and  yellow 
pegs  in  a  peg  board  means  very  little  to  him 
except  the  fun  of  playing  with  the  person 
who  initially  shows  him  the  purpose  of  the 
peg  board  and  commends  him  for  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  When  he  uses  scissors  he  is  not  so 
interested  in  the  form  which  his  cutting  gives 
his  paper  as  in  the  fun  of  manipulating  the 
scissors  and  hearing  the  snipping  noise. 

In  selecting  toys  for  a  blind  child  as  for  any 
child  the  same  questions  might  be  asked,  as: 
Is  it  safe?  Can  it  be  cleaned?  Is  it  sturdy? 
What  can  he  do  with  it?  A  little  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  choice  will  reap  unexpected  returns. 
A  stream  roller,  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood, 
versus  an  ordinary  kiddie-car,  will  help  any 
child  to  be  more  quickly  accepted  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  and  bring  him  companionship. 
Parents  are  encouraged  to  give  their  children 
as  wide  a  range  of  experience  with  various 
textures,  weights,  shapes,  sizes,  consistencies, 
smells  and  sounds  as  possible,  for  play  is  the 


life  of  the  child  and  play  materials  are  his 
tools  of  learning. 

2.  Direct  Teaching  of  the  Child 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  advisable  for 
the  teacher  to  work  directly  with  the  child, 
particularly  if  he  is  resistant  to  his  parent’s 
method  of  teaching,  or  has  some  other  emo¬ 
tional  block.  However,  it  is  felt  that  this  type 
of  instruction  is  not  the  real  purpose  of  the 
service  offered  but  only  a  means  to  an  end — 
that  the  parent  should  ultimately  feel  adequate 
and  able  to  provide  for  the  child  an  environ¬ 
ment  which  is  conducive  to  his  best  develop¬ 
ment.  The  teacher  can  be  with  the  child  but 
a  comparatively  short  time.  If  the  child  is  to 
feel  confidence  in  her  and  be  responsive  to 
her  there  must  be  a  close  relationship  between 
them  built  upon  acquaintanceship.  Learning 
which  takes  place  with  the  teacher  must  be 
transferred  to  the  parent.  Some  activities  are 
better  suited  to  direct  teaching  service  than 
others.  A  situation  such  as  teaching  the  child 
to  walk  is  one  in  which  the  direct  method  can 
usually  be  used  successfully  as  there  is  an 
easy  carry-over  from  one  person  to  another; 
feeding,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  apt  to 
present  an  additional  psychological  problem. 
Parents  benefit  from  observation  but  they, 
too,  need  to  feel  a  sense  of  achievement  and 
the  satisfaction  of  success. 

The  teacher  not  only  demonstrates  definite 
methods  but  can  by  her  own  actions  give  par¬ 
ents  certain  cues  which  are  in  reality  good 
guidance  principles  put  into  practice.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  know  the  importance  of  warning 
a  child,  preparing  him  for  what  he  may  ex¬ 
pect.  We  are  prone  to  forget  the  number  of 
new  experiences  to  which  any  young  child 
is  constantly  being  subjected,  and  to  the  blind 
child  in  particular  the  confusion  must  at  times 
pyramid  in  his  mind.  We  are  not  alert  to 
all  the  ambient  sounds  with  which  he  is  build¬ 
ing  his  associations  and  thereby  his  world. 
It  is  important,  then,  that  we  constantly  help 
him  to  anticipate  what  is  coming  and  orient 
him  with  some  description.  A  remark  is  often 
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sufficient:  i.e.,  “Here  is  my  pocketbook  with 
a  buckle  on  the  handle”,  “A  truck  is  passing,” 
“We  too  are  still  eating  our  dessert.”  Even 
little  comments  such  as  these  mean  assurance 
and  participation  to  the  blind  child. 

3.  Observational  Study  of  the  Child 

The  third  type  of  service  which  the  teacher 
performs  is  of  a  more  technical  nature.  By 
virtue  of  her  close  association  with  children 
she  is  consulted  when  the  developmental  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  child  is  under  discussion.  She  is  also 
ready  to  share  her  knowledge  with  persons 
interested  in  making  educational  plans  for  the 
child. 

She  may  suggest  when  a  child  is  ready  for 
wider  horizons  such  as  a  group  experience 
outside  of  the  home.  We  know  the  value  of 
the  nursery  school  as  a  supplement  to  the 
home  for  many  children  and  have  seen  that 
it  can  also  be  beneficial  to  the  blind  child  who 
may  need  to  learn  to  relate  himself  to  per¬ 
sons  outside  of  his  immediate  environment 
and  who  can  enjoy  a  program  of  activities 
planned  at  his  developmental  level. 

Since  the  child  is  going  to  live  in  a  world 
of  seeing  persons,  these  early  group  experi¬ 
ences  might  well  be  with  seeing  children. 
With  our  children  families  are  encouraged  to 
use  neighborhood  nursery  schools,  kindergar¬ 
tens  or  play  groups  whenever  possible.  When 
the  parent  inquires  at  a  school  about  enroll¬ 
ment  for  her  child  a  common  answer  is,  “But 
he  would  require  an  extra  person  to  watch 
him  constantly.”  The  preschool  teacher  is 
ready  to  interpret  the  handicap  to  the  school, 
suggest  how  the  blind  child  may  participate 
in  much  of  the  regular  program  with  little 
special  attention,  and  give  further  service 
when  necessary.  She  can  give  the  nursery 
school  teacher,  who  may  feel  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  she  has  never  had  a  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child  in  her  group,  certain  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  blind  child  learns,  and  how  he 
may  be  easily  accepted  by  the  group,  and  she 
may  even  assist  in  planning  his  activities.  It 


becomes  an  interesting  venture  for  the  teacher, 
school  and  child,  rather  than  a  responsibility 
which  the  school  may  have  at  first  felt  that  it 
was  unprepared  to  accept. 

As  is  readily  seen,  the  goal  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  preschool  service  herein  described  is  to 
help  the  parent  and  the  child  so  that  the  latter 
may  develop  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  What 
the  child’s  optimum  may  be  we  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  measure. 

Certain  observations  have  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  study  which  may  prove  to 
have  some  validity.  In  the  process  of  growth 
and  development  we  find  that  the  blind  child 
usually  learns  to  walk,  talk,  feed  himself  and 
take  care  of  his  toilet  needs  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned.  Each  stage  gives  him  a  new  feeling 
of  independence  and  as  he  reaches  each  new 
level  certain  individual  behavior  problems 
which  he  may  have  had  begin  to  disappear. 

Another  observation  from  our  study  is  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  variation  in 
the  rate  of  development  of  the  children  within 
even  a  small  diagnostic  group.  The  problems, 
too,  which  these  children  present,  vary,  and 
for  the  most  part  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  visual  loss  which  the  children  have. 

Throughout  her  work  with  parents,  the 
teacher  is  creating  and  reinforcing  construc¬ 
tive  attitudes  toward  the  child  which  are  the 
framework  of  his  security.  At  the  root  of  all 
preschool  training  and  good  parent-child  re¬ 
lationships  there  must  be  an  appreciation  of 
the  child,  a  certain  faith  in  him  and,  above  all, 
a  feeling  of  warmth  and  affection  such  as  a 
mother  can  give.  Someone  has  said,  “The 
language  of  the  child  is  his  physical  contact 
with  the  parent.”  He  thrives  on  love,  and  be¬ 
ing  picked  up,  cuddled  and  praised  for  his  ac¬ 
complishments.  The  blind  baby  does  not  see 
his  mother’s  smile  of  approval,  he  is  not  stimu¬ 
lated  to  response  by  watching  the  light  that 
flashes  across  her  face,  but  he  is  highly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  her  voice,  her  touch,  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  which  she  creates.  He  knows  her  mood 
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by  the  sound  of  her  step  as  she  crosses  the 
room,  or  by  the  quickness  of  the  closing  of 
the  door.  He  knows  her  feelings  by  the  tense¬ 
ness  of  her  body  as  she  lifts  him  into  his  high 
chair  or  by  the  softness  of  her  arms  as  she  puts 
him  into  bed.  The  deepest  messages  are  often 
those  without  words. 

The  child  responds.  The  blind  child,  like 
all  others,  reacts  according  to  his  feelings.  He 
learns  from  those  in  whom  he  has  confidence. 
He  demands  time,  energy,  patience  and  love 
— and  rewards  them. 

Today  successful  living  seems  to  be  judged 
in  terms  of  one’s  adjustment  to  society,  which 
begins,  the  psychologists  say,  as  soon  as  the 
person  is  born.  All  around  may  be  seen  serv¬ 
ices  and  opportunities  offered  young  children 
to  facilitate  their  living  in  a  world  growing  in¬ 
creasingly  complex.  Blindness  is  a  severe  de¬ 
viation,  but  we  know  it  need  not  necessarily 


prevent  one’s  satisfactory  adjustment.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  services  which 
are  beneficial  to  the  seeing  child  may  be  of 
equal  or  greater  value  to  a  child  with  a  severe 
visual  loss.  It  is  with  this  premise  that  we 
proceed  in  our  attempt  to  give  the  blind  child 
as  much  experience  in  the  seeing  world  as  he 
is  able  to  accept.  This  experience  begins  in  the 
home,  therefore  guidance  is  offered  to  parents. 
With  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  blind  child,  parents  who  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  and  anxious  about  his  development 
and  his  future,  can  take  courage  and  show 
pride  in  each  of  his  new  accomplishments  as 
he  grows  and  develops.  A  preschool  educa¬ 
tional  service  should  be  so  designed  as  to 
assist  the  child  in  his  adjustment  to  society 
so  that  he  may  meet  life  not  in  terms  of  a  dis¬ 
ability  but  always  in  relation  to  his  total 
capacity  as  an  individual. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

IN  SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK 
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Sweden  is  a  small  country  of  only  six  mil¬ 
lion  people,  but  it  has  made  great  advances 
in  the  care  of  the  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped.  It  stresses  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  not  only  adequate  care  but  education 
for  these  individuals.  With  the  right  treat¬ 
ment  the  handicapped  will  be  able  to  help 
themselves  and  to  be  of  use  to  themselves 
and  to  the  state.  Every  individual  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  life.  Education,  they 
believe,  is  the  big  factor  in  determining  the 
future  of  the  handicapped.  Not  only  to  the 
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handicapped  child  but  to  the  parents,  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  stressed. 

Physical  child  and  youth  welfare  has  de¬ 
veloped  gradually  as  a  separate  specialty 
distinct  from  ordinary  child  welfare.  The 
pioneers  in  this  field  have  been  the  private 
practitioners,  who  during  the  first  part  of 
the  twentieth  century,  after  studies  abroad, 
principally  in  Vienna,  Switzerland  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  have  devoted  their  energies  to  this  field. 
In  1925  the  first  advisory  bureau  for  dif¬ 
ficult  children  was  opened  at  Nortrull’s  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Stockholm.  This  bureau,  run  by 
voluntary  unpaid  help,  had  to  be  discontinued 
after  a  few  years  due  to  lack  of  funds  but 
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it  was  reopened  in  1932  through  the  great 
efforts  of  Professor  I.  Jundell.  Since  that  time 
it  has  continued  its  work  pardy  by  clinical 
observation  and  treatment  of  cases. 

In  1933  the  Child  Welfare  Board  estab¬ 
lished  in  Stockholm  an  advisory  board  on 
problems  relating  to  child  development.  The 
work  at  this  bureau  was  directed  by  physi¬ 
cians,  with  the  aid  of  assistants  specially 
trained  in  sociology  and  psychology.  This 
bureau  has  been  extremely  valuable  in  the 
development  of  the  Swedish  child.  During 
recent  years,  over  2,000  cases  annually  have 
been  examined  and  treated  at  this  bureau. 

Similar  advisory  bureaus  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  larger  towns.  Interest  in  the 
question  of  child  growth  also  has  been 
aroused  in  the  countrv  districts,  and  since 
1938,  Karlstad  Hospital  in  Varmland  has  had 
an  advisory  bureau  with  an  attached  clinical 
observation  ward.  This  institution  has  be¬ 
come  the  model  for  the  organization  of  child 
and  youth  welfare,  which  has  already  been 
established  by  Parliament  and  which,  since 
July  1,  1945,  is  entitled  to  state  aid. 

The  organization  plan  is  efficient  and  ap¬ 
parently  takes  care  of  the  country’s  needs. 
Special  experts  are  available  throughout  the 
country.  Within  every  county  council  district 
(numbering  twenty-four)  and  in  every  town 
not  coming  under  county  council  administra¬ 
tion,  a  center  for  giving  advice  on  questions 
relating  to  child  development  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  This  is  connected  with  the  sick  care 
and  health  welfare  organization  of  the  county. 
As  a  rule,  the  bureau  is  established  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  hospital  and  comes  under  the 
direction  of  physicians  who,  to  help  them, 
will  have  a  number  of  assistants  specially 
trained  in  social,  psychological  and  pedagogi¬ 
cal  problems.  The  main  activity  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  based  on  outpatient  work,  but 
each  center  has  at  its  disposal  accommoda¬ 
tions  at  hospitals  and  children’s  homes  for 
clinical  observation  and  the  treatment  of 


cases.  To  the  central  organization  are  at¬ 
tached  branch  consulting  rooms,  arranged 
within  other  densely  populated  districts  sit¬ 
uated  in  this  area.  In  addition,  both  the 
medical  officers  and  assistants  should,  during 
their  journeys  and  visits  to  schools,  homes, 
etc.,  investigate  all  cases  referred  to  them  by 
the  school  nurse  and  teachers. 

This  activity  receives  state  aid,  partly  to¬ 
wards  the  payments  to  the  physicians  and 
assistants  to  a  maximum  of  half  of  their 
salaries,  and  not  exceeding  3,000  Swedish 
crowns  for  each  employee,  and  partly  to¬ 
wards  traveling  expenses  up  to  fifty  to  seventy 
per  cent  of  traveling  and  subsistence  costs, 
varying  according  to  the  whereabouts  of  the 
district. 

The  organization  comes  under  the  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Medical  Board,  who,  in  this 
connection,  collaborates  closely  with  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Social 
Affairs. 

In  1880  the  famous  institution  for  the 
blind  was  built  in  Stockholm  and  named 
Tomtebode.  It  consists  of  beautifully  con¬ 
structed  groups  of  buildings,  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  among  hundreds  of  acres  of 
natural  woodland. 

The  school  takes  care  of  children  from  the 
age  of  seven  to  twentv  vears.  Everv  child  at 
seven  must  enter  the  institution  regardless 
of  the  parents’  wishes.  In  1925  a  great  deal 
of  propaganda  was  carried  on  through  the  ad¬ 
visory  bureau  of  Nortrull’s  Hospital.  Parents 
were  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  state  and 
made  to  realize  the  necessity  for  institutional 
life  for  the  seriously  visually  handicapped. 
Today,  in  Sweden,  there  is  rigid  control  of 
the  placement  of  blind  children  in  institutions. 

The  superintendent,  Rektor  Ek,  is  a 
charming  man  and  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  studv  and  betterment  of  the  blind.  In 

j 

1926  he  came  to  .America  and  studied  at 
Perkins  Institution.  He  was  glad  to  show  me, 
through  statistics,  that  blindness  in  Sweden 
in  the  last  ten  years  had  decreased.  This 
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decrease  is  due  to  better  medical  attention 
and  better  social  conditions.  Parental  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  stressed,  and  more  careful 
supervision  of  children  has  tended  toward 
less  accidents  causing  blindness.  Most  of  the 
children  at  Tomtebode  were  born  blind.  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  thirty  students,  only  one 
child  is  blind  as  a  result  of  gonorrhea.  Mr. 
Ek  thinks  that  most  of  the  graduates  of  the 
school  are  independent  because  of  the  trades 
and  vocations  learned  in  the  institution.  The 
yearly  expenses  for  each  child  are  4,000 
Swedish  kronor  (dollars).  The  money  is 
raised  by  taxation.  Every  expense  for  the 
blind  child,  including  board,  room  and 
clothing,  is  provided  by  state  aid.  The  in¬ 
stitution  also  pays  all  railroad  expenses  for 
the  students  who  return  to  their  homes  in 
June,  and  for  their  return  in  August. 
Teachers  go  with  them  as  escorts.  Every 
blind  person  receives  a  pension  of  1,500 
kronor. 

The  classrooms  are  large,  with  good 
window  facilities.  The  supplies  seemed  more 
than  adequate  and  of  good  quality.  The  desks 
are  stationary — close  together  and  apparently 
very  uncomfortable.  There  are  separate 
rooms  for  teaching  geography. 

In  the  Braille  class  there  are  several  par¬ 
tially-seeing  children  learning  Braille.  There 
are  no  sight-saving  classes  in  Sweden.  The 
country  believes  that  every  child  who  is  not 
able  to  read  regular  print  belongs  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  for  the  blind.  The  partially-seeing 
children,  however,  are  allowed  to  read  large- 
print  material  as  well  as  Braille.  This,  of 
course,  goes  against  the  principles  of  the 
education  of  the  partially-seeing  in  America. 
These  children  were  not  happy  and  well- 
adjusted.  Institutions  at  their  best  are  far 
from  the  perfect  picture  that  was  presented 
to  me.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  of  the 
great  value  of  sight-saving  classes,  for  the 
partially-seeing. 

The  boys  are  taught  brushmaking,  piano 
tuning  and  music,  besides  their  regular  class¬ 


room  work.  In  the  chapel,  Eric,  a  blind  boy 
of  great  promise,  played  the  organ  for  me. 
After  graduation,  the  institution  hopes  to 
place  him  in  some  musical  capacity. 

The  girls,  during  my  visit,  were  busy 
knitting  and  weaving,  and  producing  some 
intricate  patterns  in  their  work. 

The  cooking  and  serving  classes  were  of 
much  interest.  I  was  invited  to  stay  for  lunch. 
The  twelve  girls  of  one  class  prepared  and 
served  the  luncheon,  which  consisted  of  pan¬ 
cakes  (as  large  as  dinner  plates)  with  syrup 
made  from  wild  cranberries.  Household  tasks 
afford  additional  hand  training  for  persons 
who  need  as  many  varieties  of  training  as 
can  be  provided.  It  teaches  the  blind  to  re¬ 
ceive  and  follow  out  instructions.  By  working 
regularly  with  others,  they  learn  to  co¬ 
operate.  Girls,  especially,  who  have  lived  in 
orderly  fashion  and  learned  how  to  maintain 
order,  will  have  higher  standards  of  living 
when  they  leave  the  institution.  Their  train¬ 
ing  for  participation  in  home  life  makes  the 
boys  and  girls  more  acceptable  members  of 
society.  Even  those  who  will  never  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  that  they  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  world  or  become  self-sustaining,  will  be 
less  of  a  burden  to  those  who  care  for  them, 
or  with  whom  they  live — because  of  house¬ 
hold  tasks  learned.  To  those  who  are  suc¬ 
cessful,  independent  and  self-supporting, 
what  an  asset  is  the  ability  to  do  well  so 
many  of  the  things  done  well  by  the  nor¬ 
mally  sighted. 

The  teachers  are  highly  trained.  After  five 
years  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  a  few 
are  chosen  for  training  at  the  institution. 
After  one  year,  they  are  accepted  as  members 
of  the  regular  staff.  The  salary  is  high  (and 
considered  adequate  in  the  country),  amount¬ 
ing  to  10,000  kronor  a  year.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  the  teachers  are  retired  on  7,100 
kronor  yearly. 

If  a  child  in  the  institution  shows  a  par¬ 
ticular  talent,  the  school  does  everything  to 
place  and  train  the  child.  Every  effort  is 
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made  to  develop  all  possibilities  for  a  pro¬ 
fession.  After  graduation,  materials  are  given 
to  all  the  students,  such  as  looms,  tools,  etc., 
to  enable  each  one  to  start  in  his  profession. 
Help  in  furnishing  an  apartment,  or  home, 
or  workshop,  is  available.  Every  student  is 
presented  with  a  typewriter  when  he  leaves 
the  school. 

Careful  attention  to  the  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  children  is  stressed.  Ling’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  outdoor  and  indoor  gymnastic  exercises 
is  in  use,  having  for  its  aim  a  well-balanced 
development  of  the  body,  accustoming  the 
children  to  proper  care  of  the  body  and 
awakening  the  desire  to  continue  proper 
bodily  exercise,  thereby  promoting  strength, 
health  and  the  joy  of  living.  At  Tomtebode, 
every  form  of  physical  development  is  empha^ 
sized.  One  is  impressed  with  the  great 
amount  of  gymnastic  apparatus  available  in 
and  out  of  the  buildings. 

The  infirmary,  which  comprises  a  separate 
building,  is  very  adequate,  with  a  special 
section  for  dentistry.  A  full-time  ophthal¬ 
mologist  is  on  duty  in  the  infirmary.  In 
connection  with  the  institution  there  is  a 
hospital  where  eye  difficulties  are  taken  care 
of.  Eye  conditions  may  react  on  the  general 
health,  hence,  this  is  kept  as  nearly  up  to 
normal  as  possible. 

Educators  in  Sweden  are  convinced  that 
the  residential  school  is  the  better  place  for 
the  education  of  blind  children,  because  of 
their  need  for  special  supervision  beyond  the 
hours  ordinarily  spent  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
likewise  supposed  to  be  easier  to  give  them 
proper  vocational  guidance  and  training  in 
institutions.  However,  there  is  another  side 
to  the  picture;  the  ideal  Braille  class  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  public  school  in  America  can 
do  more  than  any  other  agency  toward  fitting 
the  blind  child  into  the  community  on  an 
equal  plane  with  his  seeing  friends.  Few 
educators  of  the  blind  will  dispute  the  fact 
that  some  children  benefit  by  attending  resi¬ 
dential  classes  for  the  blind  more  than  by 


attending  Braille  day  school  classes.  Never¬ 
theless,  many  are  better  prepared  to  cope 
with  the  world  as  they  grow  older  if  they 
have  been  able  to  live  their  whole  lives  as 
members  of  the  seeing  community  and  as  a 
part  of  a  normal  family  group.  The  reasons 
for  giving  day  school  experience  to  blind 
children  are  even  more  important  than  in 
the  case  of  seeing  children.  Even  a  seeing 
child  who  visits  his  family  only  during  school 
vacations  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  some¬ 
what  of  an  outsider  before  many  years,  both 
by  himself  and  by  his  family.  In  the  case  of 
blind  children,  this  attitude  is  especially  likely 
to  develop.  Children  of  normal  sight  come 
from  classes  of  society  where  members  are 
closely  interwoven,  and  they  are  in  constant 
touch  with  members  of  their  own  social  group 
through  the  friendships  they  make  at  school. 
But  blind  children  in  Sweden  are  lifted  out 
of  their  normal  social  and  intellectual  environ¬ 
ment,  and  as  a  result,  are  likely  to  become, 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  misfits  every¬ 
where. 

In  Denmark,  institutional  care  of  the 
handicapped  is  stressed,  but  with  a  broader 
viewpoint  concerning  the  partially-sighted. 
The  leaders  believe  that  partially-seeing  chil¬ 
dren  should  not  be  placed  with  the  blind. 
The  Thalen  e  Rosenvaught  School,  in  Copen¬ 
hagen,  is  a  regular  public  school  with  facilities 
to  handle  the  problems  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  Here  again,  we  find  segregation,  for 
it  is  believed  that  the  children  are  happier 
and  the  adjustment  is  easier  for  the  slow 
learner.  After  five  years  of  war  and  occupa¬ 
tion,  the  school  is  in  poor  condition.  Little 
large-printed  material  is  available,  so  much 
extra  work  is  done  by  the  teacher.  The 
equipment  is  in  need  of  repair,  as  one  could 
expect,  but  the  atmosphere  is  cheerful  and 
happy. 

Special  health  care  is  given  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Every  child  who  reaches  the  age  of 
six  must  attend  an  institution  especially 
suited  to  deal  with  his  handicap.  The  Royal 
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Copenhagen  Institution  is  devoted  to  the  care 
and  teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  If  par¬ 
ents  are  unable  to  pay  the  tuition  of  560 
kronor  yearly,  the  government  gives  aid. 
From  a  health  standpoint,  the  school  is  re¬ 
markable.  Every  effort  is  made  to  give  the 
child  opportunities  for  better  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  and  a  chance  to  overcome  his 
handicap. 

Many  Americans  recommend  that  the  state 
residential  schools,  except  for  children  who 
should  be  in  such  schools  for  their  own 
guidance  or  for  the  protection  of  themselves 
and  society,  should  gradually  be  replaced  by 
programs  of  education  that  do  not  require 
institutionalization.  We  believe  that  no  child 
should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  live 
with  his  own  parents,  if  his  home  is  at  least 
reasonably  desirable.  We  teach  the  excep¬ 
tional  child  in  a  normal  environment  when¬ 
ever  possible  and  we  do  not  segregate  such 
children  in  special  schools  or  classes  unless 
this  is  definitely  for  educational  reasons. 
Special  services  should  be  given  to  the  excep¬ 
tional  child  if  he  needs  them.  No  child 
should  be*  denied  the  opportunity  of  enroll¬ 
ment  in  a  special  class  or  school  if  his  educa¬ 
tional  needs  are  best  met  in  that  way. 

Every  child  who  is  trainable  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  for  education  and  this 
opportunity  should  include  a  program  that  is 
properly  adjusted  to  meet  his  needs. 

If  every  child  is  to  have  equal  opportunities 
for  attaining  competence  in  all  areas  of  living 
— self-realization,  human  relationships,  civic 
responsibilities,  and  economic  efficiency — ex¬ 
ceptional  children  must  be  provided  with 
services  that  are  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
services  available  to  other  children. 

The  aim  of  special  education  is  to  give 
meaning  to  all  life  in  such  a  way  that  the 
child  will  have  the  ability  to  find  new  mean¬ 
ings  as  new  experiences  come  to  him.  Facts 
of  a  course  of  study  are  so  taught  that  they 
have  a  living  relationship  to  daily  life,  so 
taught  that  they  develop  ability  in  the  child 


to  adjust  to  the  constantly  enlarging  vision 
of  life  as  it  comes  to  his  attention.  Such  a 
program  will  provide  each  child  with  an 
opportunity  to  put  into  practice  those  actions 
that  are  a  part  of  him  and  to  develop  good 
citizenship.  It  will  curb  the  reaction  of  each 
individual  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  master  the  handicap  from 
which  he  suffers  and  which  has  been  the 
occasion  for  placing  him  in  the  special  school 
or  course.  If  we  do  not  study  the  child,  and 
courses  are  not  offered  to  help  him  grow  from 
a  more  or  less  self-centered  individual  into 
one  who  is  not  only  able  to  adjust  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  his  present  environment  but  to  find 
ways  and  means  of  adjusting  to  whatever 
new  situations  face  him,  we  have  failed  as 
educators. 

The  entire  special  education  program  for 
handicapped  individuals  is  a  remedial  pro¬ 
gram  regardless  of  country.  It  is  preventive 
in  that  it  aims  to  prevent  further  maladjust¬ 
ment.  The  workers  in  this  field  realize  the 
importance  of  a  preventive  program.  No 
program  of  prevention  will  be  effective  with¬ 
out  parental  and  community  cooperation.  A 
realization  of  its  importance  will  come  as 
soon  as  parents  know  how  frequently  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  suffer  from  these  handi¬ 
caps.  The  schools,  the  department  of  health, 
and  the  welfare  agencies  of  the  community 
should  unite  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
the  program. 

DIRECTORY  CHANGES 
Page  25 — United  Workers  for  the  Blind  of 
Colorado,  1513  Arapahoe  Street, 
Denver  2.  The  new  President  is 
William  E.  Wood. 

Page  43 — Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New 
Orleans.  The  new  General  Man¬ 
ager  is  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Ritter. 
Page  63 — New  Hampshire  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
William  McGreal  is  the  Executive 
Secretary. 


IS  THIS  WAY  PROGRESS? 

S.  R.  HUSSEY 


In  a  certain  school  for  the  blind  which 
I  need  not  designate  more  particularly,  the 
teacher  of  mathematics  quite  frequently 
broke  out  in  exasperation  with  the  emphatic 
question,  “How  long  must  we  be  pestered 
with  this  hen-pecking  method  of  figuring?” 
From  many  sources  I  have  gathered  that  the 
method  of  ciphering  is  one  of  the  places 
where  the  evolution  of  work  for  the  blind 
has  fallen  down.  A  hope  was  felt  that  when 
the  Pyke-Glauser  braille  writer,  the  improved 
Stainsby-Wayne,  was  invented,  it  might  fill 
the  bill,  and  that  the  type  slate  could  be 
discarded.  But  although  it  has  many  advan¬ 
tages,  its  cumbersomeness  makes  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  in  this  field  of  work.  The  realization 
of  this  urgent  demand  gave  me  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction,  for,  in  this  school,  the  School  for 
the  Blind,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  we  have 
used  the  various  types  of  braille  writer  just 
for  that  purpose.  The  arithmetic  board  is 
nothing  here  but  a  novelty. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  brought  up 
under  the  tutelage  of  that  renowned  educator 
of  the  blind,  Sir  C.  Frederick  Fraser,  and  he 
in  turn  deemed  it  quite  as  great  a  privilege 
to  have  been  at  Perkins  Institution  under  the 
influence  of  those  other  great  leaders  of  the 
blind,  Dr.  Howe  and  his  able  assistant  and 
successor,  Michael  Anagnos.  How  beneficial 
was  the  training  I  received  in  mental  arith¬ 
metic,  special  methods  and  short  rules  which 
came  to  me  from  Perkins!  So,  in  1893,  when 
I  first  began  to  teach,  my  leanings  were 
decidedly  toward  mental  processes.  However, 
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the  arithmetic  board  had  its  place  in  the  class¬ 
room  for  many  years  to  come.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  gradually  eliminated  and  the 
braille  writer  took  its  place,  not  only  for 
mathematics  but  for  all  braille  work  from 
grade  six  up.  For  the  earlier  grades  we  fol¬ 
low  mental  processes  supplemented  by  ele¬ 
mentary  written  processes.  Our  aim  is  to 
cover  enough  elementary  work  in  this  way 
so  that  when  we  come  to  grade  six,  time 
can  be  taken  to  learn  the  fundamental  rules 
of  compound  multiplication,  division,  etc. 
Somewhere  I  came  across  a  one-line  method 
of  multiplication  which  I  have  found  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  blind  students.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  method  will  be  given  later  on 
in  this  article.  More  recently  I  have  tried  to 
overcome  the  awkwardness  of  reading  notes 
already  written  where  the  left  hand  had  to 
support  the  paper  while  the  right  hand  read. 
To  overcome  this  difficulty  I  have  attached 
a  light  adjustable  reading  plate  which  gives  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  to  the  student,  who 
thus  finds  it  easy  to  reread  his  problems  in 
mathematics,  or  his  notes  in  English,  science, 
etc.  Such  a  reading  plate,  however,  will  only 
approach  perfection  when  it  becomes  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  the  machine.  To  my  mind, 
the  carriage  of  one  of  the  writers  already  in 
use  should  be  extended  back  about  an  inch 
and  a  hinged  drop-leaf  attached,  which,  when 
the  machine  is  not  in  use,  could  be  dropped 
and  locked  into  position;  but  when  in  use, 
should  be  raised  and  held  firmly  in  position 
by  a  slide  lock  at  each  side,  or  some  other 
suitable  device. 

Because  of  its  lightness  and  noiselessness 
and  perfection  of  action,  I  consider  the  Ger- 
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man  Picht  machine  by  far  the  most  suitable 
for  classroom  use.  I  prefer  the  old  Hall  to  the 
new  for  classroom  use  because  of  its  simplicity 
of  action  and  its  durability.  While  I  use  the 
improved  Hall  on  my  own  desk,  I  consider  its 
delicate  mechanism  unsuited  for  the  class¬ 
room.  Simplicity  and  durability  should  be 
our  aim  if  we  wish  to  provide  a  writer  which 
will  supplant  the  ciphering  board. 

Perhaps  after  studying  the  appended  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  one-line  method  of  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  my  suggested  arrangement  for  long 
division  and  square  root  as  computed  with 
the  use  of  the  braille  writer,  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  and 
other  organizations  working  in  the  interests 
of  the  juvenile  blind  may  find  enough  in 
it  to  suggest  a  modification  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  some  machine  similar  to  the  Picht 
writer  so  that  a  convenient  reading  plate 
would  be  added  and  possibly  a  back-spacer 
that  would  back-space  two  cells  instead  of 
one.  Attention,  too,  should  be  given  to  the 
spring.  The  necessity  for  frequent  repair  be¬ 
cause  of  breakage  of  springs  should  be 
overcome. 

Multiplication  illustrated 

Suppose  we  have  to  multiply  eighty-seven 
by  forty-six.  We  proceed  thus: 

First;  set  down  the  eighty-seven  87 

Second;  reverse  forty-six  and 

place  it  under  the  eighty-seven,  thus —  64 

4002 

In  the  operation  of  multiplication,  each 
figure  is  multiplied  by  the  figure  supposed 
to  be  directly  above  it.  In  the  first  position 
6  units  is  under  7  units,  the  product  is  42 
units;  2  is  placed  in  the  answer  line  with 
four  tens  to  carry.  Now,  if  we  imagine  the 
6  units  to  slide  under  the  8  tens,  and  the  4 
tens  to  slide  under  the  7  units,  the  two 
products,  48  and  28  respectively,  are  tens,  and 
4  tens  to  carry  gives  80  tens.  We,  therefore, 
put  o  to  the  left  of  2  in  the  answer  line  and 
carry  8  hundreds.  Again,  suppose  the  6  units 


to  slide  to  the  left,  out  of  action,  and  the 
4  tens  to  come  under  the  8  tens;  the  product 
is  32  hundreds  with  8  hundreds  to  carry, 
making  a  total  of  40  hundreds.  Placing  the 
40  to  the  left  of  02,  our  complete  product  is 
4,002.  (Note:  In  using  the  braille  writer,  the 
operator  should  be  careful  not  to  space  after 
setting  a  figure  in  the  answer,  but  will  back¬ 
space  twice  in  preparation  for  the  next  figure 
in  the  answer.  In  the  final  step  one  could  back¬ 
space  three  to  set  down  the  number  40,  for 
instance.) 

Again,  if  we  have  to  multiply  975  by  863, 
we  set  the  numbers  down  thus: 

975 

368 

841425 

Note  that  the  863  is  reversed  and  is  placed  so 
that  the  unit  figure  3  comes  under  the  unit 
figure  5.  Note  also  that  there  are  five  steps 
in  the  process  of  multiplication. 

Step  No.  1.  3  under  5;  product  15;  put 
down  5  and  carry  1. 

Step  No.  2.  3' under  7;  6  under  5;  21  and 
1  to  carry  makes  22  plus  30  equals  52.  Put 
down  2  in  the  answer  line  and  carry  5. 

Step  No.  3.  (In  imagination),  3  under  9; 
6  under  7;  8  under  5;  27  and  5  makes  32 
plus  42  equals  74  plus  40  equals  114.  Put 
down  4  and  carry  n. 

Step  No.  4.  3  out  of  action;  6  under  9; 
8  under  7;  54  plus  11  equals  65  plus  56  equals 
121.  Put  down  1  and  carry  12. 

Step  No.  5.  3  and  6  out  of  action;  9  under 
8;  72  plus  12  equals  84.  Complete  product 
841,425. 

If  we  wish  to  multiply  89,76  by  .54  we  set 
the  numbers  down  without  the  decimal  points 
and  remember  to  place  the  decimal  point  in 
the  answer  to  the  left  of  the  fourth  figure 
counting  from  the  right. 

8976 

45 

48.4704 


IS  THIS  WAY  PROGRESS? 


If  the  above  method  is  given  a  satisfactory 
trial,  that  is,  by  working  enough  problems  to 
make  the  processes  come  automatically,  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  will  prove  its  worth. 

In  the  braille  pamphlet  illustrating  the  use 
of  the  braille  typewriter  in  mathematics  I 
have  solved  a  geometric  problem.  The  special 
signs  used  are:  e  (el)  followed  by  dot  3  for 
logarithm;  dots  4-5-6  and  q  for  equals;  dots 
5-6  for  plus  or  the  letter  sign;  dots  3-6  for  the 
minus  sign  (there  is  no  way  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  its  use  in  logarithms  as  in  print  where  it 
is  written  above  the  characteristic);  dots  3-4 
for  fraction  line  sign.  The  question  should  be 
read  to  the  braille  critic  so  as  to  check  up 
slight  differences  in  mathematical  notation 
in  braille. 

Problem 

154.3  feet  from  the  foot  of  a  high  tower  the 
angle  of  elevation  of  the  top  of  the  tower  is 
observed  to  be  3o°io/.  Find  the  height  of  the 
tower. 

A  is  the  top  of  the  tower,  B  is  the  base,  C  the 
point  of  observation.  (Note  the  right  angle  at 

B) 

BC  equals  154.3  feet,  angle  C  equals  30°io/ 

AB 

AB  equals  BC  X  5—7 

id  v> 

equals  BC  X  tangent  C 
equals  BC  X  tangent  30°io/ 
equals  154.3  X  .5812 

log  AB  equals  log  154.3  +  log  .5812 
equals  2.1883  +  (9-7643-1: o) 
equals  1.9526 

AB  equals  89.66  feet. 

The  tower  is  89.66  feet  high. 

Check  by  actual  multiplication: 

AB 

AB  equals  BC  X  7777 

BC 

equals  BC  X  tangent  C 
equals  BC  X  tangent  30°io/ 
equals  154.3  X  .5812 
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1543 

2185 

AB  equals  89.6791 6  feet. 

The  tower  is  89.68  feet  high. 

The  check  is  satisfactory  for  the  four-place 
logarithm  and  the  four-place  tangent. 

Division  illustrated 

In  this  question  I  have  placed  the  quotient, 
not  as  it  would  ordinarily  be  in  print,  but  in  a 
perpendicular  line  to  the  right  to  show  the 
most  convenient  arrangement  in  braille  to 
save  extra  manipulation.  The  placing  of  the 
quotient  takes  into  account  also  the  most 
suitable  arrangement  for  the  extraction  of 
square  roots.  There  need  be  no  back-rolling 
at  all. 

Divisor 

268 


Check: 

204 
50297 
862 

134798.00 

Note  that  the  remainder,  204,  is  placed 
above  the  last  three  figures  of  the  quotient. 
Each  figure  of  this  remainder  is  added  to  the 
suitable  product,  thus:  8X7  equals  56  plus 
4  equals  60.  Put  down  0  and  carry  6.  The 
result  of  the  complete  check  is  shown  correct. 

Square  root  illustrated 

We  wish  to  take  the  square  root  of  75,883 
to  two  decimal  places: 


Dividend 

134798.00 

1340 

798 

536 


2620 

2412 

2080 

1876 

204 


Quotient 


0,2 


7 


Quotient:  502.97  and 


204 

268 
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Divisor 

7  58  83  .00  00 

Root 

_4 

2 

47 

358 

329 

7 

545 

2983 

2725 

5 

55°4 

25800 

22016 

•4 

55086 

378400 

330516 

6 

47884 

Root:  27546 

Note:  After  each  subtraction  you  bring  down 
the  next  two  figures  and  put  the  figure  in  the 
quotient  in  the  same  line  with  this  remainder, 
and  then  at  the  beginning  of  the  same  line 
put  your  trial  divisor;  then,  without  spacing, 
the  braille  student  should  make  sure  of  the 
next  figure  for  the  quotient  and  thus  com¬ 
plete  his  trial  divisor,  then  proceed  to  multiply 
and  subtract  and  place  that  quotient  figure 
opposite  this  new  remainder,  etc.  Repeat  this 
process  carefully  to  save  time. 

47884 

275.46 

64572 

75883 . OOOO 

Note  in  the  second  step  of  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  the  24  is  doubled;  in  the  third  step  we 
get  30  and  30  and  16;  in  the  fourth  step  we 
get  42  and  20  equals  62,  which  we  can  double ; 
in  the  fifth  step  we  get  12  plus  28  equals  40, 
doubled  is  80  and  5x5  equals  25  equals  105, 
and  so  on. 

While  I  have  illustrated  the  advantages  of 
using  the  braille  typewriter  for  mathematical 
processes  with  our  students,  it  will  be  clear 
to  any  thinker  that  the  advantages  in  science, 
English,  and  other  branches  of  study  are 
almost  as  great.  Our  teachers  subscribe 
heartily  to  this  statement. 


CANTON  EXCELS  IN  BLIND 
PLACEMENT 

On  the  streets  of  Canton,  Ohio,  a  city  with 
a  population  of  approximately  110,000,  there 
are  no  blind  men  selling  pencils,  playing  ac¬ 
cordions  or  banjos,  or  otherwise  operating 
with  tin  cups,  for  every  employable  blind  per¬ 
son  in  this  city  is  now  gainfully  employed  in 
some  useful  occupation.  Mr.  Phil  C.  Fleischer, 
Sr.,  in  charge  of  job  placement  for  the  blind 
here  has  publicly  stated  that  there  is  not  an¬ 
other  American  city  of  comparable  size  or 
larger  which  has  achieved  such  unqualified 
success  in  rehabilitating  its  blind  citizens.  If 
able  to  work,  they  are  holding  their  own  in 
industry  with  seeing  persons,  and  asking  no 
favors. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Company  takes 
the  lead  in  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
with  its  total  of  twenty-seven  sightless  em¬ 
ployees.  These  blind  workers  operate  ma¬ 
chines  especially  designed  for  their  use,  and 
costing  $3,800  each.  Four  of  Canton’s  blind 
are  employed  by  the  Hoover  Company,  seven 
operate  confectionery  stands  in  public  places 
or  industrial  offices,  three  have  made  a  go  of 
their  own  broom  factory;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  forty-six  are  otherwise  profitably  em¬ 
ployed. 

This  remarkable  achievement  may  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  Philomatheon  Society  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  organized  in  Canton  twenty-five 
years  ago.  This  society  embarked  upon  its 
present  program,  however,  only  eight  years 
ago.  One  of  its  major  accomplishments  has 
been  the  purchase  of  a  large  house  which  it 
converted  into  a  home  for  the  blind,  with 
twelve  permanent  residents.  The  house  is 
largely  self-supporting.  Except  for  a  seeing 
housekeeper,  all  the  residents  are  sightless. 
Each  occupant  pays  $35  a  month  for  his  room, 
board  and  laundry.  An  operating  deficit  of 
$225  a  month  is  made  up  by  the  redemption 
of  Ohio  sales  tax  stamps,  the  Lions  Club  and 
benefit  projects. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

Our  Life  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind, 

as  I  Remember  It  After  Sixty  Years 


in  1885,  during  my  call  upon  Dr.  Campbell 
in  Boston,  about  an  opening  to  teach  for  him 
in  England,  he  enlarged  upon  the  chances 
to  visit  London  often,  Great  Britain  in  the 
short  vacations  and  the  Continent  during 
summers;  then  added  that,  while  his  resident 
teachers  had  many  duties,  there  was  still  time 
to  pursue  a  course  at  London  University;  that 
the  salary  was  ^100  in  gold;  but  finally,  that 
I  would  best  consider  the  matter  carefully 
before  applying. 

Well,  having  had  enough  of  attending 
school,  I  eagerly  welcomed  release  and  a 
chance  to  earn;  hence,  wrote  him  so,  promis¬ 
ing  to  remain  with  him  at  least  two  years. 
The  prospect  of  teaching  blind  boys  some¬ 
how  appealed  to  me;  yet  the  real  attraction 
was  European  adventure.  I  had  once  been  to 
school  over  there  and  wanted  to  see  Germany 
and  Switzerland  again. 

Arrived  at  Upper  Norwood,  I  found  our 
college  site  to  be  only  forty  minutes  by  train 
from  Old  London.  How  very  often  we  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers  were  to  seek  rest  and  refresh¬ 
ment  there!  When  on  the  Continent  we 
proudly  registered  as  Londoners. 

Near  the  college  stood  that  attractive 
omnium-gatherum,  the  Crystal  Palace.  Who 
could  forget  its  inimitable  Christmas  panto¬ 
mimes  or  the  world-famous  Thursday  fire¬ 
works  display  in  its  great  park?  Then,  too, 
our  own  grounds  were  spacious  and  beautiful 
— an  old  estate  with  horse  chestnut  trees,  a 
rose  walk,  and  great  clumps  of  rhododen¬ 
drons;  also  long  hedges  of  maybloom,  where 
in  spring  “the  yellow  primrose  peeps  beneath 
the  thorn”.  There  the  friendly  robin  red¬ 


breast  accosted  us  within  his  tiny  domain, 
while  skylarks  twittered  overhead. 

Our  mansion,  within  whose  conservatories 
we  all  took  meals  was  “The  Mount”,  reputed 
to  have  been  the  home  of  David  Copperfield’s 
Dora;  and  nearby  lived  the  world-famous 
Thomas  Cook,  prince  of  tourist  agents,  a 
friend  and  prop  of  the  college.  At  his  house 
might  have  been  seen  Grip,  the  raven  of  Barn- 
aby  Rudge,  so  we  were  told. 

Scarcely  was  I  settled  among  my  boys  when 
the  Doctor  sang  the  charms  of  the  tricycle. 
So,  out  of  my  second  salary  payment  in  sov¬ 
ereigns  I  ordered  a  convertible  Rudge  tandem, 
and  on  it  gradually  pedaled  through  much 
of  the  countryside.  During  the  very  first 
Christmas  recess,  groups  of  us  visited  Paris 
and,  in  succeeding  Whitsuntides,  Oxford,  the 
Shakespeare  Country,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
All  was  wonderland! 

My  duties  were  varied :  at  6  a.m.  the  Doctor 
pressed  a  button,  rousing  me  to  put  all  the 
boys  through  their  wake-up  “swimmer”;  at 

7  we  breakfasted  (mostly  on  porridge) ;  at 

8  attended  “prayers”,  a  song-service  of  charm. 
And,  after  recording  the  pupils’  previous  day’s 
walk-rounds  for  the  annual  prize  of  a  gold 
watch  to  boy  and  girl,  spurred  on  by  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  cry:  “Now,  storm  the  castle,  capture  the 
fort,  and  take  them  all  prisoners,”  we  went  to 
classes,  lessons,  and  supervision  until  the  mid¬ 
morning  walk  hour,  when  it  was,  “Everybody 
out  for  thirty  minutes”.  At  eleven  the  staff  sat 
down,  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  to  a 
quick  hot  lunch  (often  Yorkshire  pudding 
and  roast  beef  cooked  on  a  spit  in  that  very 
room),  to  be  immediately  followed  by  classes. 
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until  one,  when  came  dinner  for  all  groups, 
teachers  with  pupils;  then  from  two  to  five 
by  our  several  assignments,  mine  being  chiefly 
leadership  in  roller  skating,  swimming,  or 
track;  and  by  supper  at  six.  Evenings  we 
teachers  took  chapel  in  turn,  also  study  hour 
and  reading  aloud.  To  bed  at  nine  and  ten. 
Intermissions  were  frequent,  so  that  our  pro¬ 
gram  was  less  strenuous  than  appears.  The 
Doctor  was  everywhere  and  knew  what  every¬ 
body  was  doing.  As  for  the  classroom  teaching 
of  the  juniors,  it  was  a  delight;  they  were  so 
intelligent  and  eager.  My  three  years  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  them  implanted  in  me  ideals  which 
nothing  has  dimmed.  As  for  the  seniors,  their 
programs  meant  long  hours  of  high  pressure 
vocational  training. 

“Yes;  but  what  about  the  winters?”  a  fel¬ 
low  teacher  reminds  me.  True,  they  were 
very  trying.  Then  Old  Sol  had  gone  on  his  an¬ 
nual  visit  to  the  Ethiopians,  leaving  us  chilled 
and  sad.  We  hibernated  indoors  and  more 
and  more  fell  to  criticizing  people  and  things. 
Evidently  the  damp  climate  disagreed  also 
with  the  temperamental  Doctor.  He  who 
could  be  gracious  and  even  solicitous  was 
then  at  his  worst — irritable  and  hard  to  get 
along  with;  and  he  might  spoil  a  beautiful 
chapel  service  with  bursts  of  scolding  and 
disciplining.  Two  such  winters  were  as  much 
as  most  of  us  Americans  could  stand;  many 
departed  thereafter  for  a  more  equable  cli¬ 
mate. 

Read  what  the  Londoner,  Tom  Hood, 
writes  of  November : 

No  sun — no  moon!  no  morn — no  noon — 

No  warmth — no  cheerfulness — no  healthful 
ease; 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 

No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no 
bees  . .  . 

Winter  like  that  was  followed,  however,  by 
as  lovely  and  inspiring  a  spring  as  can  be 
imagined;  the  earth  carpeted  with  verdure 
and  with  bloom  such  as  New  England  never 
knows. 


Another  teacher,  who  remained  five  years, 
declares  that  she  hates  to  hear  any  criticism 
of  the  Royal  Normal  College  or  of  the  Camp¬ 
bells.  We  two  agree  that  their  product  and 
achievement  were  so  great  that  all  else  should 
be  forgotten. 

I  must  mention  our  music  and  gymnastic 
exhibitions.  They  were  many  and  arresting: 
afternoons  at  the  college,  evenings  in  London. 
Routine  might  be  interruped  at  any  time.  No 
matter!  We  cooperated;  for  new  funds  had 
continually  to  be  raised  and  “seeing  is  believ¬ 
ing”  propagated.  Pupil  placement  at  large  was 
a  corollary  of  the  preparation,  and  no  one  so 
placed  dared  to  fail.  The  Doctor’s  wrath  was 
terrible.  (“Even  the  blind  beggars  of  London 
would  flee  to  cover,  if  they  heard  of  his  ap¬ 
proach.”)  Indeed,  ours  was  no  traditional 
school,  but  decidedly  unorthodox.  Its  very 
efficiency  flowed  from  its  creative  audacity. 
Cooper,  our  man  of  all  work  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  used  to  say  in  all  seriousness:  “God  mai 
hev  mide  eaven  and  herth,  as  the  Bible  sais, 
but  I  sai  Doctor  Cammel  mide  the  Collige”. 

One  man’s  genius  at  work  with  selected 
material,  in  the  fittest  environment,  and  with¬ 
out  benefit  of  appeasement  is  my  diagnosis. 
The  outcome  of  his  eleven  years  of  effort  in 
Boston  had  not  been  encouraging.  He  had  got 
himself  hated  except  by  Dr.  Howe  who  re¬ 
leased  several  trained  teachers  to  help  start 
the  overseas  venture  right.  All-important  too 
was  the  far-seeing  conditioning  by  Dr.  Armi- 
tage  and  the  other  blind  men  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association.  Physical 
blindness  alone  seemed  to  know  what  was  de¬ 
manded.  America  could  not  have  provided 
equivalent  environment. 

When,  later,  I  asked  Lady  Campbell  how 
her  husband  could  have  persuaded  one  Brit¬ 
isher  after  another,  from  Royalty  down,  to 
help  him,  she  explained  that  because  of  his 
blindness  and  of  his  being  an  American,  they 
overlooked  his  un-English,  effusive  approach 
and  listened  to  him;  then  were  generally  won 
over  by  his  evident  sincerity,  his  dynamic  ex- 
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ample  and  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  his  fellows. 
Near  the  close  of  his  life  came  naturalization 
and  knighthood. 

What  a  career  for  the  poor  little  blinded 
boy  of  the  Tennessee  mountains!  After  his 
death,  Lady  Campbell,  who  had  been  the 
balance  wheel  for  her  extraordinary  husband, 
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collected  a  trunkful  of  data  for  his  biography. 
What  a  thousand  pities  that  she  did  not  live 
to  write  it!  No  hero  of  the  darkness  deserves 
such  a  memorial  more  than  does  Sir  Francis 
Campbell!  If  ever  an  institution  was  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man,  it  was  this 
Royal  Normal  College. 
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those  who  may  be  curious  concerning  the 
conditions  of  the  blind  in  other  lands  are  di¬ 
rected  to  a  recently  published  Report  on  Blind¬ 
ness  in  China,  made  to  the  Minister  of  Social 
Affairs  of  the  Government  of  China,  by  Lt. 
Col.  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  (of  St.  Dunstan’s) 
and  Dr.  W.  S.  Flowers  of  the  British  Red 
Cross  Society,  following  their  two  months’ 
visit  to  and  investigation  of  agencies  serving 
the  Chinese  blind,  made  possible  as  a  contri¬ 
bution  of  St.  Dunstan’s  and  the  British  Red 
Cross.* 

As  its  authors  concede,  the  report  has  its 
shortcomings,  due  to  the  limitations  of  time 
and  the  difficulty  of  communications  available 
to  the  authors.  But  the  report  throws  consider¬ 
able  light  on  the  general  picture  of  the  whole 
situation,  presents  conclusions  representative 
of  the  general  views  of  workers  in  China,  and 
points  up  the  needs  of  and  some  of  the  com¬ 
plexities  involved  in  satisfying  the  needs  of 
more  than  two  million  blind  Chinese  (0.45 
per  cent  of  the  population — high  in  contrast 
with  the  figure  of  just  under  0.2  per  cent  for 
the  United  States).  Chapters  are  devoted  to: 

The  History  of  Blind  Welfare  in  the  West 

The  Blind  under  the  Old  Social  Order 


*Dr.  Flowers  has  spent  many  years  in  China  and  re¬ 
turned  to  that  country  in  October,  1947.  He  has  since 
been  asked  to  become  Advisor  in  Blind  Welfare  to  the 
Ministry  for  Social  Affairs.) 


Extent  of  Blindness  in  China 
Causes  of  Blindness 
The  Prevention  of  Blindness 
The  Treatment  of  Eye  Diseases 
Recommendations  Associated  with  the  Pre¬ 
vention  and  Treatment  of  Blindness 
Existing  Schools  and  Societies  for  the  Blind 
and  their  Difficulties 

Principles  and  Policy  of  Blind  Education  in 
China 

Employment 

Braille  Literature,  Talking  Books  and  Li¬ 
brary  Service 
General  Points 

Central  Governing  Bodies,  the  State  and 
Private  Philanthropy 

Recommendations  in  the  Field  of  Blind 
Welfare 

The  report  recommends  continued  spon¬ 
sorship  of  blind  welfare  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
strengthened,  aided  and  supported  by  State 
money  and  State  service — a  pattern  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  in  the  United  States.  And  it  further 
recommends  that  for  the  period  immediately 
ahead,  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  the 
education  and  preparation  for  employment 
of  the  age  group  between  birth  and  thirty- 
five  years,  estimated  to  number  at  least  half 
a  million  blind.  If  it  would  seem  that  the 
other  million  and  a  half  blind  are  deliberately 
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ignored,  we  are  reminded  that,  today,  only 
about  3,000  blind  in  all  China  are  receiving 
modern  blind  welfare  service.  With  tools  and 
facilities  limited  as  they  are,  the  effort  must 
be  concentrated  where  it  can  be  made  most 
effective,  rather  than  spread  so  thin  as  to  be 
^enerallv  ineffective. 

O  J 

Included  is  a  special  Report  on  the  Rehabili¬ 
tation  and  Welfare  of  Chinese  War-blinded, 
estimated  by  some  to  exceed  30,000  (but  be¬ 
lieved  by  the  authors  to  be  over-estimated). 

The  plight  of  the  blind  in  China  is  incom¬ 
parably  worse  than  anything  known  in  our 
Western  civilization,  and  the  solution  of  the 
problem  incontestably  more  difficult.  But  we 
may  feel  some  encouragement  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  movements  are  afoot  to  discover  and 
ameliorate  the  conditions.  The  report  will  be 
a  useful  handbook  for  all  those  interested  in 
the  problem.  — a.a. 

Memoirs  of  Tilly  Astox;  Australia’s  Blind 

Poet,  Author  and  Philanthropist.  243  pp. 

Melbourne,  1946.  The  Hawthorn  Press. 

In  order  to  have  anv  claim  to  consideration 

J 

as  a  human  document,  an  autobiography 
should  meet  certain  requirements.  It  must  be 
candid,  honest  and,  so  far  as  possible,  be  a 
complete  account  of  the  life  of  the  author.  It 
should  portray  him  in  the  round,  placing 
him  in  his  proper  relation  to  his  own  world 
and  the  lives  of  those  about  him. 

To  do  this  requires  a  sense  of  balance,  an 
understanding  of  values  and  a  realization  of 
the  interplay  of  man’s  emotions  upon  his  own 
life  and  those  of  his  fellowmen. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  these  criteria,  the 
Memoirs  of  Tilly  Aston  establishes  itself  un¬ 
questionably  as  a  human  document  and  a 
successful  autobiography.  The  author,  who 
lost  her  sight  in  early  childhood,  has  looked 
at  her  life  with  an  engaging  candor,  direct¬ 
ness  and  honesty  which  command  respect. 
She  is  never  sentimental  about  herself  or  her 
blindness,  but  shows  a  fine  mental  outlook. 

In  these  simple  annals,  we  come  to  know  an 


individual;  we  are  shown  the  circumstances 
that  influenced  her,  the  forces  that  moulded, 
her  mind  and  character,  and  the  faith  and. 
inspiration  which  sustained  her  through  ad¬ 
versity  and  bitter  disappointment,  to  bring 
her  at  last  to  accomplishment  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  of  her  desires. 

With  a  skillful  hand,  she  paints  the  b  :k- 
ground,  her  native  Australia;  with  loving  care 
she  depicts  the  places  and  people  dear  to  her,, 
with  modesty  but  a  proper  recognition  of 
their  value  she  tells  of  her  work  for  the  blind 
in  Australia  and  elsewhere,  and  of  her  literary 
work.  She  was  not  chosen  for  a  life  that 
brought  her  great  fame;  she  has  lived  one  that 
is  a  noble  and  endearing  record.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  book  will  be  read  here  in 
America,  and  wherever  there  are  blind  lead¬ 
ers  striving  for  the  advancement  of  the  blinds 

— Alison  B.  Alessios 


PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  THE  SEVENTH 
INTERNATIONAL  JEWISH 
BRAILLE  REVIEW  LITER¬ 
ARY  COMPETITION 

PROSE  SECTION 
(Assignment:  Short  Story) 

JUDGES : 

Donald  L.  Clark:  Professor  in  charge  of 
writing  courses  at  Columbia  University 
and  author  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  in  the 
Renaissance 

Martha  Foley:  Editor  and  story  writer. 

Editor  of  the  Best  American  Short  Stories 
Paul  Gallico:  Sports  writer,  columnist  and 
short  story  writer 

William  A.  Owens:  Short  story  writer  and 
book  reviewer 

First  Prize — $25.00  and  the  Helen  Keller  Gold- 
Medal  for  Literary  Excellence 
David  Swerdlow,  Bronx,  New  York 
Second  Prize — $15.00 
Donald  Walhout,  Adrian,  Michigan 
Second  Duplicate  Prize — $15.00 
John  Mcllroy,  Kirkaldy,  Scotland 
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Third  Prize — $10.00 

Arone  J.  Cohen,  Cheshire,  England 
Third  Duplicate  Prize — $10.00 
Mrs.  Harold  Cooney,  Michigan  City,  In¬ 
diana 

Honorable  Mention — $5.00 
Jane  Waske,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Sara  Hazen,  Ontario,  Canada 
Rosa  Langston  Elmore,  Plano,  Texas 

POETRY  SECTION 
(Assignment:  A  poem  of  thirty-two  lines 
or  less,  on  a  subject  of  the  author’s  own 
choosing) 

JUDGES : 

Joseph  Auslander:  Author  of  Sunrise 
Trumpets,  The  Cyclops ’  Eye,  etc. 

Dr.  Elias  Lieberman:  Poet  and  educator 
Helen  Frith  Stickney:  Poet 
Harold  Vinal:  Poet 
Marya  Zaturenska:  Poet 
First  Prize — $25.00 

Edward  Cecil  Joseph,  Quebec,  Canada 
Second  Prize — $15.00 
Robert  Pruitt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  Duplicate  Prize — $15.00 
Mrs.  Hart  Richelson,  Wilson,  New  York 
Third  Prize — $10.00 

Vincent  L.  Laridaen,  New  Lisbon,  Wis. 
Third  Duplicate  Prize — $10.00 
David  N.  Sillman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  Third  Duplicate  Prize — $10.00 
Harold  Rowley,  Hastings,  Michigan 
Honorable  Mention — $5.00 

Mary  H.  Hoisington,  Rye,  New  York 
Christopher  Easton,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Emily  Penn,  Lancashire,  England 
Gertrude  Fellers,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Favorable  Mention — $2.50 

Lucille  M.  Lamp,  Tavistock,  Ontario 
Wilber  Sheron,  Marion,  Indiana 


CONTEST  FOR  BLIND  COMPOSERS 

The  Braille  Musical  Club  of  Chicago  is 
pleased  to  announce  its  Fourth  Annual  Na¬ 
tional  Composition  Contest  for  blind  com¬ 


posers.  Several  generous  donations,  totaling 
$500,  enables  it  to  offer  more  and  larger 
prizes  this  year.  However,  classification  in¬ 
structions  and  rules  for  entering  the  contest 
must  be  followed. 

Classification. — Part  I.  Original  composi¬ 
tions  in  the  larger  and  longer  forms,  includ¬ 
ing:  instrumental  solos  in  sonata  form,  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  ensemble  numbers; 
1st  prize  $100,  2nd  $75,  3rd  $5o,  4th  $25. 

Part  II.  Original  compositions  for  vocal 
solo  with  accompaniment;  1st  prize  $50,  2nd 
$35,  3rd  $20,  4th  $12.50,  5th  $7.50. 

Part  III.  Original  compositions  for  instru¬ 
mental  solo  in  the  smaller  and  shorter  forms; 
1  st  prize  $50,  2nd  $35,  3rd  $20,  4th  S12.50, 
5th  $7.50. 

The  closing  date  of  this  year’s  contest  is 
March  1,  1949.  Those  interested  should  write 
— in  braille,  if  possible — immediately,  to  the 
contest  chairman:  Miss  Laura  E.  Anderson, 
9322  S.  Winchester  Avenue,  Chicago  20,  Ill., 
for  the  complete  list  of  necessary  rules  for 
entering  the  contest.  No  published  composi¬ 
tions  will  be  accepted,  but  entries  may  be 
submitted  in  either  braille  or  ink — preferably 
ink.  Winners  will  be  announced  about  the 
middle  of  May. 

- - 
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NECROLOGY 


ANTOINETTE  SOPHIE  STROBEL 

The  death  of  Miss  Antoinette  Sophie  Strobel 
of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  on  April  3,  1948, 
brought  to  a  close  the  long  and  fruitful  career 
of  Louisiana’s  first  home  teacher  for  the  blind. 
“Miss  Nettie”  as  she  was  affectionately 
known,  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  May  3, 
1884.  Early  in  childhood  she  suffered  impaired 
vision  which  made  special  schooling  neces¬ 
sary.  Following  her  graduation  from  the 
Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Blind,  she 
returned  to  New  Orleans  where  she  interested 
herself  in  the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate  blind. 
With  true  pioneer  spirit  she  worked  alone,  at 
first,  seeking  out  the  blind  in  need  of  her 
services  and  interesting  her  friends  and  other 
public-spirited  persons  in  their  needs.  Later, 
she  was  joined  by  a  former  classmate,  Miss 
Sadie  Jacobs,  and  together  they  and  the  St. 
Margarets  Daughters  developed  the  first  or¬ 
ganized  work  for  the  blind  in  New  Orleans. 
For  ten  years  these  two  young  women,  with 
their  unflagging  spirits  and  wholehearted 
sincerity,  worked  as  volunteers  with  this  or¬ 
ganization  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  teaching  Moon  Type,  New  York  Point 
and  crafts.  When  the  New  Orleans  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind  was  opened  they  became 
the  first  official  home  teachers  and  received 
a  small  remuneration. 

Always  interested  in  furthering  her  useful¬ 
ness  to  her  cause,  Miss  Strobel  attended  the 
Overbrook  School  for  Home  Teachers  in 
1926-27,  and  was  one  of  its  first  graduates, 
and  the  first  professionally  trained  home 
teacher  for  the  blind  in  Louisiana.  On  re¬ 
turning  to  the  state  she  was  engaged  by  the 
newly  organized  Shreveport  Association  for 
the  Blind  as  executive  secretary,  home  teacher 
and  shop  manager.  Her  excellent  work  with 
both  the  blind  and  the  citizens  of  that  com¬ 


munity  built  up  an  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  which  will 
live  on  for  generations. 

Miss  Strobel  joined  the  staff  of  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
1941.  For  a  time  she  worked  as  a  home 
teacher-at-large  throughout  the  state,  but  later 
was  permanently  assigned  to  the  northwest 
area  with  headquarters  in  Shreveport,  where 
she  was  working  at  the  time  of  her  death. 
While  on  this  assignment  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  awarded 
her  certification  as  a  home  teacher  as  well 
as  the  Service  Certificate  for  her  long  service. 

Miss  Strobel’s  burning  interest  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind  was  as  apparent  in  her  per¬ 
sonal  life  as  in  her  professional  life.  She  was 
always  promoting  the  cause  of  the  blind  and 
interesting  sighted  persons  in  their  needs.  She 
took  active  part  in  many  community  activities 
besides  her  work  with  the  Order  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Star  and  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Her 
death  is  mourned  by  the  many  hundreds  of 
blind  persons  in  Louisiana  to  whom  she 
brought  a  new  life  and  by  her  many  sighted 
friends  to  whom  she  was  an  inspiration. 

MARGARET  HOGAN 

The  death  occurred  in  June,  at  Richmond,, 
Virginia,  of  Miss  Margaret  Hogan,  supervis¬ 
ing  home  teacher  of  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  Miss  Hogan  had  been  associated 
with  the  Commission  since  1924  and  had  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Richmond  Chapter  of 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the  home 
teacher  section  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  She  was  the  first 
blind  woman  ever  to  be  graduated  from  Barn¬ 
ard  College  of  Columbia  University. 
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FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  TUNE  UP  TIME  BANQUET 


THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  TUNE 
UP  TIME  BANQUET 
although  the  serious  flood  conditions 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest  created 
major  transportation  problems,  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Washington  School  of  Piano  Tuning 
for  the  Blind  was  a  marked  success.  A  gratify¬ 
ing  number  of  alumni  found  it  possible  to 
attend.  The  Tune  Up  Time  Banquet  was 
held  at  the  Vancouver  Congregational  Church 
on  the  evening  of  May  31st.  Small  crystal 
pianos  filled  with  flowers  gave  the  banquet 
tables  a  musical  atmosphere.  To  add  to  the 
gaiety  every  tuner  wore  a  huge  bow  tie  of  the 
particular  color  of  his  graduating  class. 

Mr.  Emil  Fries,  the  tuning  instructor,  acted 
ns  “string-master”  for  the  occasion  and  be¬ 
tween  courses  “pulled  the  strings”  on  special 
guests  and  former  students  by  calling  for 
remarks.  The  prepared  program  consisted  of 
group  songs,  instrumental  numbers  and  talks. 
The  talks  were  a  blend  of  humor  and  infor¬ 
mation  but  the  number  which  really  brought 
forth  the  laughs  was  the  group  song,  “Candi¬ 
dates  of  1948,”  composed  by  our  song  writer, 
Fred  Crews.  The  main  address,  “Selling  Your 
Services,”  was  given  by  Rev.  Wade  L.  Carter, 
who,  because  of  the  flood,  substituted  for  Mr. 
F.  M.  Kraft  of  the  Oregon  Music  Company. 
One  of  the  high  points  of  the  evening  was 
the  surprise  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fries  when 
all  the  tuners  presented  them  with  a  suitcase 
trunk  for  their  European  trip. 

Three  awards  were  made  this  year  to  the 
five  graduating  tuners.  These  were  certificates 
-of  graduation,,  associate  membership  in  the 
National  Association  of  Piano  Tuners  and  a 
special  piano  clasp  pin. 

In  the  graduating  class  were  two  boys  from 
Tennessee,  one  from  Arizona,  a  fourth  from 
Oregon,  and  the  fifth  from  our  own  state  of 
Washington.  These  young  men  were  sent  to 
us  by  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies 
of  their  respective  states,  and  have  now  re¬ 
turned,  some  of  them  having  already  been 
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placed  in  profitable  positions.  Next  year  we 
expect  to  have  such  states  as  Oklahoma, 
Montana,  Utah,  West  Virginia  and  Oregon 
represented. 

Our  school  has  graduated  more  than  thirty 
full-fledged  tuners.  A  few  have  used  this 
skill  in  furthering  their  progress  along  the 
road  to  some  other  goal.  Most  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  active  in  the  field  of  piano  tuning 
and  repairing.  They  are  engaged  in  clientele 
piano  servicing  or  connected  with  leading 
music  stores,  which  enables  them  to  live  well. 
Some  of  them  own  their  own  homes.  They 
have  been  trained  to  tune  and  service  all  types 
of  pianos,  and  have  been  given  in  addition 
much  training  in  related  fields,  such  as  sales¬ 
manship,  speech  and  business  English. 

We  feel  that  the  annual  convention  is  a 
worthwhile  enterprise.  In  the  first  place,  it 
helps  to  maintain  fellowship  and  a  standard 
of  workmanship  among  the  old  graduates. 
The  discussions  at  the  clinic  sessions  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  technical  problems 
and  solutions  that  were  encountered  by  in¬ 
dividual  tuners  during  the  previous  year. 
Secondly,  the  experiences  of  those  already  out 
in  the  field  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
young  man  who  is  about  to  enter  that  field. 
These  are  real  and  vital  to  him  and  serve 
as  a  genuine  motivating  force.  In  the  third 
place,  the  clinic  discussions  bridge  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  school  and  the  workaday  world  that 
would  be  difficult  to  cross  otherwise. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure,  a  great  opportunity, 
to  see  the  returning  alumni,  to  learn  of  their 
progress,  to  discuss  with  them  the  problems 
of  their  professional  future.  For  these  reasons 
our  annual  convention  serves  as  a  pleasant  re¬ 
minder  of  the  past  and  a  wonderful  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  future. 


CHECKS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 
The  Omaha  National  Bank  has  recently  in¬ 
augurated  a  new  service.  It  has  developed  a 
special  check  for  the  use  of  blind  people,  and 
the  first  special  checking  account  for  the 
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blind  was  opened  on  August  6  by  a  young 
blind  man  named  Lavon  P.  Peterson. 

Several  months  ago,  Eugene  R.  Oglebay, 
paying  teller  at  the  bank,  read  an  article  about 
the  Radio  Engineering  Institute,  operated  by 
the  same  Mr.  Peterson.  He  visited  the  school, 
and  was  so  intrigued  with  what  he  learned 
about  the  activities  of  the  blind  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  attempt  to  devise  a  check  which  the 
blind  could  use. 

Consultations  followed,  with  A.  J.  Rhodes, 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  bank;  with  Mr. 
Lawrence  Cooke  of  the  J.  P.  Cooke  Company, 
makers  of  rubber  stamps;  with  members  of 
the  F.  B.  I.;  and  with  Mr.  Irving  Benolken,  of 
the  Klopp  Printing  Company;  and  finally  a 
plan  was  evolved. 

The  lines  for  the  date,  number,  payee’s 
name,  amount,  and  signature  are  raised,  as 
well  as  the  dollar  sign.  There  are  two  raised 
lines  forming  rectangles  on  the  right  for 
thumb  prints.  The  blind  person  puts  his  right 
thumb  print  in  the  upper  oblong  at  the  time 
he  gets  the  checks.  When  he  is  ready  to 
negotiate  a  check,  he  places  his  thumb  print 
in  the  lower  oblong  and  affixes  his  signature, 
or  a  facsimile  signature,  over  the  signature 
line.  At  the  extreme  right  of  the  check  are 
four  raised  numbers,  $5,  $10,  $25,  and  $100. 
The  blind  person  indicates  the  limit  on  the 
check  he  is  writing,  either  by  placing  his 


thumb  print  over  the  proper  number,  or  by 
making  a  circle  around  it. 

This  check  is  designed  for  a  blind  person 
who  cannot  sign  his  name.  If  such  a  person- 
can  operate  a  typewriter,  he  can  make  out 
the  entire  check  with  no  assistance  whatso¬ 
ever.  The  use  of  the  thumb  prints  reduces  the 
danger  of  forgery  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

If  any  blind  person  desires  a  checking  ac¬ 
count  and  can  sign  his  name,  he  may  have 
checks  identical  with  these,  except  that  the 
raised  oblongs  for  finger  prints  have  been 
removed. 

Officials  of  the  bank’s  carrying  insurance 
company  have  been  consulted  and  they  have 
approved  the  check  as  covered  under  the  for¬ 
gery  section  of  their  bankers’  blanket  bond. 
The  check  has  been  copyrighted  by  The 
Omaha  National  Bank,  but  permission  to 
use  it  will  be  given  any  bank  without  charge, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  that  the  checks 
be  furnished  the  blind  person  without  charge. 

The  Klopp  Printing  Company  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska  will  print  these  checks  and  make 
them  up  in  pads  of  25  each  at  a  cost  of  $32.00 
for  500  or  $39.00  for  1,000,  F.  O.  B.  Omaha- 
The  company  should  be  furnished  with  the 
name  of  the  bank,  name  of  the  city,  A.  B.  A. 
bank  number  or  routing  symbol,  and  a  letter 
stating  that  no  charge  will  be  made  the  blind- 
customer  for  the  checks. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 


News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


The  TENTH  CONSECUTIVE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  for 

Negro  teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  was  held  at  Hampton  Institute 
from  June  21  to  July  30.  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  Foundation,  planned 
the  courses,  engaged  the  instructors,  and  was 
there  during  a  part  of  the  session.  The  other 
instructors  were:  Mrs.  Alice  Chatfield,  a 
teacher  at  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  Dr.  Powrie  Vaux  Doctor  and  Miss 
.Elizabeth  Benson,  professors  at  Gallaudet 
College,  and  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Youngs,  Jr., 
-demonstration  teacher  at  the  Kendall  School, 
Washington,  D.  C.  A  course  in  problems  was 
conducted  by  the  workshop  method  and  a 
demonstration  class  was  operated.  This  school 
has  become  the  largest  summer  training 
center  for  teachers  of  the  blind  and  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  deaf  in  the  country.  Forty  students 
from  ten  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
■were  in  attendance  during  the  past  summer. 


Foundation  scholarships  have  been 
awarded  to  the  following  students  for  the 
school  year  1948-49: 


Esther  H.  Bacon 

Colorado 

William  Butts 

Virginia 

Algie  D.  Davis 

West  Virginia 

John  Fiorino 

New  York 

Lilia  Gonzalez 

New  York 

Fuller  R.  Hale 

Missouri 

Geneva  Harrison 

Florida 

Richard  Hull 

Connecticut 

Lelia  Jensen 

Montana 

Norman  K.  Jernigan 

Tennessee 

John  N.  Sutton 

Kentucky 

Venetta  Totten 

Montana 

Oliver  Willis 

West  Virginia 

The  Charles  B.  Hayes  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  was  again  awarded  to  James  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald  of  Massachusetts. 


Summer  courses  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  were  again  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  from  June  25  to  August  20  by 
Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  assistant  director  of  the 
Foundation.  Miss  Jennette  Maris,  of  the  Ann 
J.  Kellogg  School,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
assisted  with  the  course  in  Special  Tech¬ 
niques  and  Appliances  by  teaching  the  read¬ 
ing  and  writing  of  grade  two  braille.  Miss 
Olive  Peck,  Supervisor  of  Braille  and  Sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools, 
again  offered  courses  in  the  Nature  of  the 
Exceptional  Child  and  the  Education  of  the 
Partially-seeing  Child. 

There  were  students  present  from  nine 
different  states,  but  all  except  one  are  already 
teaching,  so  they  will  not  relieve  the  teacher 
shortage. 

Miss  Dorothy  Misbach,  educational  coun¬ 
selor  for  the  blind  pupils  in  regular  elemen¬ 
tary  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey,  was  awarded  the  Master’s  degree  in 
elementary  education  and  two  other  pupils 
made  plans  for  completing  their  work  next 
summer. 


Forty-two  students  from  sixteen  states  and 
two  foreign  countries  attended  the  Summer 
Session  for  Workers  with  the  Adult  Blind, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  in  cooperation  with  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  Michigan  State  Normal  Col¬ 
lege.  For  the  first  time  the  group  included  a 
substantial  number  of  public  assistance  work¬ 
ers  from  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Michigan. 
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The  courses  offered  were  “Fundamentals  of 
Social  Work/'  given  by  Miss  Ara  Charbon- 
neau;  “The  Field  of  Social  Work,”  by  Mrs. 
Jane  Devereaux;  “Causes  of  Blindness  and 
their  Social  Implications,”  by  Dr.  Max  A. 
Fenton;  “Arts  and  Crafts,”  by  Miss  Suzanne 
Zubler;  “Fundamentals  of  Educational  Psy¬ 
chology”  and  “Psychological  Effects  of  Blind¬ 
ness”  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld;  “History 
and  Philosophy  of  Work  for  the  Blind”  and 
“Vocational  Adjustment”  by  Miss  Evelyn  C. 
McKay;  and  a  new  course,  “Medical  Infor¬ 
mation  for  Social  Workers”  by  Dr.  Joseph 
G.  Molner.  All  courses  carried  credit  in  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College  again  ex¬ 
tended  its  hospitality  to  the  student  group, 
and  its  spacious  campus  and  modern  dormi¬ 


tories  provided  ideal  accommodations.  The 
cordial  attitude  of  the  College  authorities  and 
the  friendly  spirit  of  the  regular  students  con¬ 
tributed  greatlv  to  the  success  of  the  summer 
session.  Members  of  various  women's  clubs 
and  similar  groups  generously  gave  their  time 
as  volunteer  readers  and  the  members  of  the 
Lions  Club  of  Ypsilanti  were  most  thoughtful 
in  providing  many  varied  services  for  the 
student  group. 

It  is  expected  that  the  summer  course  for 
workers  with  the  Adult  Blind  will  be  offered 
again  in  1949  for  the  benefit  of  home  teachers,, 
rehabilitation  agents,  public  assistance  work¬ 
ers  and  executives.  Further  information  mav 
be  obtained  from  the  Coordinator,  Miss  Eve¬ 
lyn  C.  McKay,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


P.  O.  Box  253 
Boise,  Idaho 

Dear  Editor: 

In  “The  Suggestion  Box”  section  of  the 
Outloo\  for  the  Blind  for  February,  I  read 
a  very  timely  and  interesting  article  under 
the  caption,  “What  About  Chess?”  In  this 
article,  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution,  asks  three  pertinent  questions.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  absorbing  subject 
of  designing  a  practical  method  of  teaching 
the  science  of  chess  strategy  has  engaged  the 
majority  of  my  thinking  effort  for  a  great 
many  years  (a  methodology  which  is  founded 
on  applied  psychology),  I  welcome  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  answer  Mr.  Waterhouse's  ques¬ 
tions. 

The  6,ooo-year-old  “game”  of  chess  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  or  places,  having  spread 
its  influence  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 


world,  among  all  classes  of  all  people,  and 
of  every  culture.  For  about  two  hundred  years 
the  world  has  recognized  an  official  World 
Champion — the  longest  period  such  a  title  has 
been  held  by  one  person  being  twenty-eight 
vears  bv  Dr.  Emanuel  Lasker.  However,  at 

J  J  J 

no  time  has  any  one  person  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  monopoly  of  the  game’s  manifold 
potentialities.  And  for  a  very  substantial 
reason!  Chess  strategy  is  a  contest  of  ideas, 
whose  pulsating  heart  is  logic,  whose  blood 
stream  is  imagination.  Can  any  more  potent 
and  convincing;  testimonial  of  the  artistrv 

O  J 

and  fascination  of  chess,  particularly  for  blind 
people,  be  conceived? 

The  psychological  implications  and  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  chess  for  the  blind  are  tremendous. 
The  study  and  indulgence  of  chess  at  once 
develop  the  mental  characteristics  of  patience, 
self-discipline,  introspection,  retrospection,  rea- 
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son,  coordination,  analysis  and  synthesis,  all 
of  which  make  for  industrial,  vocational,  and 
recreational  therapy — an  immutable  asset  in 
the  art  of  rehabilitation.  The  one  primary 
factor  in  promoting  skill  at  chess  strategy  is 
the  unfaltering  ability  to  mentally  visualize 
chess  positions  at  all  times  sans  sight  of  board 
and  pieces.  Such  physical  equipment  only 
serves  (to  the  sighted  and  the  blind  player 
alike)  as  a  symbol  of  the  three  basic  elements 
which  are  the  components  of  chess  strategy, 
namely,  force  (the  pieces),  space  (the  board), 
and  time  (the  move).  For  the  blind  player 
who  experiences  difficulty  in  attaining  acuity 
in  such  mental  visualization,  a  substantial 
set  of  chess  pieces  and  an  appropriate  board 
is  an  imperative  necessity.  For  him  such  sets, 
similar  in  most  respects  to  those  now  in  com¬ 
mon  use  and  generally  referred  to  as  “club 
size,”  will  permit  of  ease,  comfort,  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  handling. 

The  subject  of  chess  is  so  vast,  and  so  broad 
in  scope,  that  a  manual  which  is  at  once  in¬ 
structive,  capable  of  covering  all  phases  of 
chess  in  continuity  and  logical  sequence, 
especially  designed  with  a  view  to  answering 
the  particular  problems  of  the  blind,  entertain¬ 
ing,  and  not  overly  pedagogical,  is  not  only 
an  urgent  need  but  will  unquestionablv  be 
a  potent  instrument  for  increasing  interest  in 
chess  play  among  blind  people  of  all  classes 
and  ages.  This  manual  should  probably  con¬ 
sist  of  several  volumes  (the  writer  has  for 
a  considerable  time  contemplated  writing 
such  a  manual  in  four  volumes),  and  be 
available  not  onlv  in  braille  and  print  as  a 
reference  book  for  teachers  and  students,  but 
read  with  supplemental  lectures  on  Talking 
Book  records.  The  last-named  would  certainly 
be  of  great  value  and  benefit  in  the  teaching 
of  small  children;  (the  writer  has  contended 
for  vears  that  all  children  ten  vears  of  age 
should  be  taught  something  of  chess). 

Chess  plav  bv  mail  has  gained  such  wide¬ 
spread  popularitv  that  there  is  now  a  count¬ 
less  multitude  of  correspondence  chess  leagues 


and  associations  throughout  the  entire  civil¬ 
ized  world.  Today  there  are  far  more  games 
played  nationally  and  internationally  by  mail 
than  there  are  over  the  board.  This  is  a  fact 
that  is  readily  explainable.  The  sighted  chess¬ 
playing  public  has  been  quick  to  appreciate 
the  impersonality  and  increased  sphere  of 
social  intercourse  features  of  correspondence 
chess  plav.  An  outstanding  and  helpful  fea¬ 
ture  of  a  correspondence  chess  league  of  the 
blind  would  be  a  monthly  periodical  in  braille 
which  would  be  the  official  organ  of  the 
league.  This  periodical  would  contain  instruc¬ 
tive  articles  on  chess,  supplementing  the 
manual  mentioned  above,  league  news  (in¬ 
cluding  league  games  worthy  of  special  com¬ 
ment),  national  and  international  news  of 
the  outside  chess  world,  and  any  other  per¬ 
tinent  and  readable  material  that  might  appeal 
to  the  subscribers  and  editors.  This  writer 
has  had  eighteen  years’  experience  in  corre¬ 
spondence  chess  play,  having  at  one  time 
been  a  member  of  two  correspondence  chess 
associations  in  this  country  and  three  foreign 
chess  leagues.  He,  at  one  time,  fifteen  years 
ago,  had  575  games  by  mail  in  progress 
simultaneously  in  every  state  of  this  country, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  thirteen  foreign 
countries.  Hence  he  stands  willing  and 
equipoed  to  wholeheartedly  give  his  co¬ 
operation  and  support  to  organizing  and 
maintaining  an  association  of  the  blind  for 
playing  chess  bv  mail. 

Yerv  sincerelv  vours, 

Alfred  L.  Paul 


BOWLING  TOURNAMENT 
The  first  national  tournament  for  blind 
bowlers  took  place  in  Philadelphia  the  week 
end  of  July  23,  24  and  25.  Some  seventy-odd 
participants  took  part. 

During  the  past  two  years  bowling  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  sports  activitv  for  blind  people 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
Inter-state  Blind  Bowlers’  League,  formed  in 
the  fall  of  1946,  has  completed  two  full  sea- 
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sons  of  competitive  bowling.  Each  Saturday 
night  for  twenty  weeks  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months,  this  league  operates.  Each 
Saturday  night  finds  the  members  of  six 
teams  rolling  against  each  other  in  three 
different  cities  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware. 

In  February  1948,  the  Inter-state  League 
held  its  midyear  meeting  and  in  the  course 
of  this  meeting  it  was  suggested  that  an 
attempt  be  made  to  stage  a  national  tourna¬ 
ment  for  blind  bowlers.  With  the  help  of 
William  Briner,  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bowling  Association  and  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Com¬ 
pany,  applications,  rules  and  regulations  and 
a  letter  of  explanation  were  mimeographed 
and  mailed  to  every  organization  in  work 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
By  July  15,  thirteen  teams  were  scheduled  to 
bowl  in  the  tournament: 

Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  Two  teams 
Philadelphia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
Two  teams 

Delaware  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Chester  Two  teams 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind 

Berks  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Reading 
Northampton  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Bethlehem 
Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Wil¬ 
mington 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

All  teams  rolled  in  team  events,  singles 
and  doubles  events. 

Radio  Station  KYW,  which  sponsored  a 
team  from  the  Philadelphia  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  contributed  gold  medals  to  each  of 


the  five  members  of  the  winning  team,  to  the 
winner  of  the  singles  event,  to  each  of  the 
winners  of  the  doubles  event,  and  to  the 
winner  of  all  events.  Added  to  these  were 
silver  medals  contributed  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  alleys  to  the  two  girls  showing 
the  best  sportsmanship  and  to  the  girl  demon¬ 
strating  the  best  leadership.  Also  there  were 
medals  awarded  for  the  best  scratch  score  in 
singles  and  all  events.  The  list  of  first  prize 
winners  follows: 

Five  man  team  Philadelphia  Branch,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  $75.00, 
five  gold  medals 

Doubles  J.  Dutko,  R.  D’Orzio,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  $30.00,  two  gold  medals 
Singles  R.  Terres,  Delaware  County  Branch, 

Pennsvlvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

«/ 

$15.00,  gold  medal 

All  Events  R.  Terres,  Delaware  County 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  $20.00,  gold  medal 
Best  scratch  score  C.  Cooper,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  Gold  Medal 

Perhaps  no  more  significant  observation 
could  be  made  than  that  uttered  by  Mr. 
Harry  Goldie,  owner  and  manager  of  the 
Walnut  Academy:  “In  all  my  years  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  bowling  public,  I  have  never 
enjoyed  staging  a  tournament  as  I  have  this 
one.  I  am  amazed  and  thrilled  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  these  people  who  cannot  see. 
Their  sportsmanship  and  humor,  together 
with  their  real  ability,  has  taught  me  a  won¬ 
derful  lesson.  I  loved  every  minute  of  it.” 
These  words  are  very  indicative,  because  they 
express  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  those 
people  who  saw  some  seventy-odd  blind  and 
partially  sighted  people  in  a  brand  new  light 
that  long  week  end  in  July. 

— ARTHUR  E.  COPELAND 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Bagatelle.  The  search  for  a  good,  substantial 
game  of  this  sort  which  could  take  braille  and 
not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  play  has 
finally  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  board  which  has  just  been  put  out 
by  the  Carrom  Industries. 

Bagatelle,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  cen¬ 
turies  old.  It  is  played  on  a  board  in  which 
there  are  depressions  and  wickets  formed  of 
little  brass  nails,  and  other  nails  at  intervals, 
to  shift  the  direction  of  marbles.  A  cue  is  used 
to  roll  the  marbles  up  against  the  round  top 
of  the  board,  and  when  the  marbles  land  in 
the  depressions  or  wickets,  they  are  assigned 
various  numbers  of  points.  The  design  of  the 
layout  is  such  that  each  value  can  be  set  down 
in  braille  with  virtually  no  chance  of  the 
marbles  ever  hitting  any  of  the  braille  mark¬ 
ings,  which  are  made  with  escutcheon  pins. 

An  opening  at  the  bottom  holds  twenty 
marbles,  which  are  kept  in  place  by  a  sliding 
cover.  The  board  measures  15  by  30  inches  and 
is  stoutly  constructed  of  hardwood  plyboard 
with  natural  finish.  This  board  is  on  the  ex¬ 
pensive  side,  but  will  probably  appeal  to  many 
recreational  groups.  Postpaid,  $11.50. 

Braille  Paper  Hole  Punch.  The  Presto 
All  Purpose  Paper  Punch  is  the  first  simple 
punch  that  could  be  found,  adequate  to  punch 
braille  paper  for  almost  any  type  of  notebook. 
It  employs  the  same  type  of  paper  punch  as  is 
supplied  with  the  canned  goods  marker  kits. 
Three  punches  come  with  the  device.  These 
can  be  shifted,  and  one  can  be  removed.  They 
are  locked  at  any  position  by  means  of  a 
knurled  screw  at  the  back.  A  stop  is  provided 
at  the  left  of  the  assembly  for  positioning  the 
paper.  It  is  pushed  into  the  openings  in  the 


punches  and  held  against  the  back  and  to¬ 
ward  the  slot;  then  a  hinged  top  is  pressed 
down,  forcing  the  punches  through  the  paper. 
The  holes  are  a  quarter  inch  in  diameter.  The 
punch  measures  11%  by  2%  by  1 %  inches 
high.  It  is  finished  in  gun  metal,  and  has  an 
inkprint  rule  for  positioning  the  individual 
punches  by  sight.  The  base  of  each  punch  has 
a  tangible  slot  by  means  of  which  a  braille 
rule  may  be  used  to  position  them  by  touch. 
Postpaid,  $1.20. 

The  Golf  Shank  Cane.  Through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Michigan  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind  and  the  generosity  of  James 
Heddon’s  Sons,  makers  of  fishing  tackle  and 
steel  golf  shafts,  it  is  now  possible  to  an¬ 
nounce  an  attractive  new  chromium-plated, 
tapered  cane  of  very  light  weight  and  good 
balance  in  addition  to  greater  strength.  The 
shafts  measure  a  little  over  or  a  little  under 
a  half  inch  at  the  top  and  taper  down  to  a 
quarter  inch.  They  have  been  equipped  with 
the  transparent  plastic  handles  employed  on 
the  collapsible  canes,  and  with  the  rubber- 
cushioned  metal  glider  ferrules.  Those  who 
have  examined  this  cane  agree  that  it  has 
excellent  balance  in  the  longer  lengths.  No 
short  ones  have  yet  been  made  up.  The 
weight  is  under  six  ounces.  Any  length  is 
available  up  to  about  44  inches.  Postpaid, 
$1.00. 

Circlemaster  Saw.  Those  who  may  have 
occasion  to  saw  circles  of  a  given  size  may  be 
interested  in  this  new  tool  which  has  been 
sent  in  for  examination  by  this  department. 
It  is  a  saw  with  a  curve  along  the  width  of 
the  blade.  The  complete  set  consists  of  two 
curved  blades,  a  straight  keyhole  saw  blade 
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and  a  cast  aluminum  handle.  One  curved 
blade  is  said  to  saw  six-inch  circles,  and  the 
other  four-inch  circles.  All  the  blades  taper. 
The  diameter  of  the  circles  may  be  varied 
somewhat  by  changing  the  set  of  teeth.  As 
the  saws  are  delivered  unsharpened  and  unset, 
it  was  not  possible  to  make  tests  with  the 
sample.  These  Circlemaster  Saws  may  be 
ordered  from  Mr.  Marvin  McDill,  1341  North 
Denver,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  His  price  is  $6.95 
the  set,  postpaid. 

Portable  Bowling  Rail.  Bowlers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  design  of  a  bowling  rail  which 
can  be  carried  in  a  golf  bag  and  which  weighs, 
in  the  bag,  only  eight  pounds.  It  stands,  when 
set  up,  33  inches  high,  and  is  nine  feet  long. 

It  is  made  from  aluminum  tubing  with  a 
one-inch  outside  diameter.  For  the  rail  itself, 
three  tree  pieces,  three  feet  long,  are  employed. 
The  two  end  pieces  have  threaded  posts  at 
right  angls  to  their  length,  and  with  the 
centers  twelve  inches  from  one  end.  The  other 
end  of  one  is  threaded  internally  and  the  other 
end  of  the  second  has  a  threaded  post  project¬ 
ing  from  it.  The  middle  length  has  internal 
threads  at  one  end  and  a  projecting  threaded 
post  at  the  other.  The  3U/2  inch  uprights  are 
simply  threaded  at  the  one  end  to  fit  on  the 
right-angled  posts  on  the  rail.  Two  twelve- 
inch  lengths  of  tubing  are  provided  for  at¬ 
taching  the  rail  to  the  ball  return.  These  have 
projecting  from  one  end,  a  piece  of  metal 
which  expands  to  dimensions  which  can  be 
drilled  with  a  one-inch  hole.  A  saw  cut  into 
the  hole  is  arranged  diagonally  in  such  a  way 
that  a  locking  belt  can  pull  the  metal  tight 
around  the  upright  of  the  rail.  Sliding  on 
the  tubing  and  clamped  in  the  same  way 
is  a  wide  C-clamp  arrangement  with  a  two- 
inch  space  to  the  top  of  the  locking  bolt.  This 
fastens  to  the  ball  return  rack.  The  apparatus 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  racks  of  different  heights, 
and  can  be  set  at  various  distances  from  the 
rack.  The  original  version  cost  the  inventor 
about  $25,  but  there  are  probably  simplifica¬ 
tions  which  would  reduce  this  cost  somewhat, 


or  some  of  the  clubs  may  have  contact  with 
hobbyists,  or  may  have  hobby-ridden  members 
who  would  be  glad  to  make  up  one  of  these 
rails  for  the  cost  of  the  materials  alone. 

Imma  Whiz.  Two  educational  games  which 
might  appeal  to  teachers  or  parents  of  a  blind 
child  are  the  Number  2218  and  2219  Imma 
Whiz  games.  These  are  a  sort  of  mathematical 
Bingo.  No.  2218  has  twenty-four  cards  with 
four  lines  of  problems,  four  problems  to  the 
line.  No  two  cards  are  alike.  The  problems  at 
the  left  are  addition  and  those  at  the  right  are 
subtraction.  The  teacher  or  “leader”  calls 
numbers  from  a  deck  of  eighteen  cards,  and 
each  person  having  on  his  card  a  problem 
for  which  that  number  is  the  correct  answer, 
places  a  marker  on  that  problem.  For  touch 
playing,  the  card  might  be  placed  on  a  square 
of  cellotex  and  thumb  tacks  could  be  used  as 
markers.  For  a  short  game,  the  winner  is  the 
first  person  to  fill  a  line  of  problems.  For 
longer  games,  he  would  be  the  first  to  fill  his 
card.  No.  2219  is  the  same  game,  except  for 
multiplication  and  division.  It  employs  eighty 
cards.  The  cards  are  just  large  enough  to  be 
brailled.  Both  games  are  put  out  by  Ken¬ 
worthy  Educational  Service,  45  North  Divi¬ 
sion  Street,  Buffalo  3,  New  York,  or  they 
may  be  available  locally. 

Inflation  or  Recession.  The  following 
prices  differ  from  those  formerly  published, 
sometimes  fortunately,  and  sometimes  un¬ 


fortunately. 

Duraluminum  canes,  steel  tip  $175 

Duraluminum  canes,  glider  tip  $1.85 

Drop-a-time  drop  measures  $  .15 

Insulin  syringe  $575 

Liquid  thermometers,  0-180°  $5.60 

Liquid  thermometers,  0-220 0  $6.00 

Liquid  thermometers,  0-150°  C  $5.25 

Liquid  thermometers,  50-500°  $5*25 

Barometers  $6.50 

6"  aluminum  core  recording  discs. 

Pack  of  ten  $2.10 

Electric  heating  pad  207-R  $4*50 

Vestpok  razor  $1.00 
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Introduction 

What  is  the  role  of  education  in  present-day 
society?  How  well  are  our  schools  fulfilling 
their  functions?  These  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  have  been  asked  of  educational 
leaders  during  the  past  few  years.  A  demo¬ 
cratic  society  must  be  an  educated  society  in 
order  to  survive.  Therefore,  education  in  our 
society  has  been  undergoing  a  critical  analy¬ 
sis  to  determine  how  and  where  it  can  be  im¬ 
proved,  what  current  practices  can  be  made 
more  effective  and  what  practices  should  be 
abandoned. 

In  evaluating  schools  and  school  practices 
the  Michigan  Secondary  School  Association 
defined  the  major  functions  of  education  in  a 
democratic  society  as:  the  finding  and  enu¬ 
meration  of  all  persons  to  be  educated;  pro¬ 
tection  from  and  prevention  of  harmful  in¬ 
fluences  during  the  course  of  education  in 
the  physical,  mental,  emotional  and  social 
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areas;  the  fullest  development  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual;  imparting  knowledge  in  accord  with 
the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  individual; 
providing  adequate  diagnostic  and  remedial 
services  to  determine  the  limitations  of  each 
individual  as  well  as  his  capacities  and  to 
build  an  educational  program  to  suit  his 
specific  needs;  adequate  educational  and 
vocational  guidance  for  each  student;  prepa¬ 
ration  for  and  placement  in  a  suitable  voca¬ 
tional  activity;  and  follow-up  to  assist  the 
individual  in  his  adjustment,  to  evaluate  how 
well  the  educational  task  has  been  performed 
and  to  seek  methods  of  improvement.  (2) 
Recently  these  criteria  of  the  major  func¬ 
tions  of  education  were  applied  to  a  study  of 
residential  and  day  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  determine  in  what  areas  there 
could  be  improvement  in  the  education  of 
the  blind;  to  learn  what  educational  policies 
residential  and  day  schools  were  following, 
and  to  discover  new  practices  adopted  in 
recent  years  by  individual  schools  which 
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could  be  used  successfully  by  other  schools. 
To  learn  about  current  practices,  two  forms 
of  a  questionnaire  were  devised,  one  for 
residential  schools  and  the  other  for  day 
schools.  These  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
all  the  residential  and  day  schools  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States.  A  complete  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  findings  from  the  questionnaires 
may  be  found  in  the  completed  thesis.  (12) 
This  paper  will  consider  only  some  of  the 
major  findings  and  will  summarize  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  as  a  result  of  the  study. 
It  will  include  statistics  from  all  the  returned 
questionnaires,  several  of  which  were  received 
after  the  thesis  had  been  typed  and  hence  are 
not  included  in  that  study. 

Table  I  indicates  the  number  and  percent¬ 
age  of  responses  to  the  questionnaire. 

Table  I 

Tabulation  of  Responses 


No.  of  Schools  No.  of  Responses 

% 

Residential  59 

42 

71.2 

Dav  26 

j 

!7 

65.4 

Total  85 

59 

69.4 

In  general  it  was  felt  that  a  good  sampling  of 
schools  had  been  obtained.  We  shall  consider 
briefly  the  most  significant  findings  under 
each  ot  the  major  functions  previously  listed. 

Summary  of  Findings 
from  the  Questionnaire 

Finding  and  Enumeration.  The  education  of 
blind  children  is  compulsory  by  law  in  all 
but  seven  states.  (5)  Most  states  set  seven  to 
sixteen  years  as  the  compulsory  school  age. 

Table  II  indicates  the  minimum  age  of  ad¬ 
mission  of  students  to  schools  and  classes  for 
the  blind  according  to  the  results  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Table  II 

Minimum  Age  of  Admission 
4  &  under  55  }/2  67  No  Response 

Res.  3  10  2  21  2  3 

Day  5  5  1  3  3 


A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  most  resi¬ 
dential  schools  set  six  as  the  minimum  age 
of  admission  and  that  day  schools  on  the 
whole  accept  younger  children  than  do  resi¬ 
dential  schools. 

Protection  and  Prevention.  The  questionnaire 
considered  the  physical  protection  and  pre¬ 
vention  function  of  the  schools  because  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  function  to  mental  and  emo¬ 
tional  areas  was  considered  under  diagnostic 
and  remedial  services;  development  and 
knowledge. 

Both  residential  and  day  schools  indicated 
that  they  had  adequate  programs  of  im¬ 
munization  for  such  diseases  as  smallpox, 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  fever. 
The  majority  of  schools  and  classes  give  an¬ 
nual  physical,  ophthalmological  and  dental 
examinations  to  all  students.  All  but  five 
residential  schools  maintain  a  resident  nurse 
on  their  stafL  All  residential  and  day  schools 
have  some  form  of  cumulative  health  record 
for  each  child.  The  physical  needs  of  the 
child  seem  to  be  well  cared  for  by  both  resi¬ 
dential  and  day  schools. 

Development  and  Knowledge.  The  mental 
development  of  the  child  and  imparting 
knowledge  to  him  have  been  major  concerns 
of  education  at  all  times.  There  have  been 
previous  studies  made  of  the  curriculum  in 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  (n,  9) 
These  studies  have  shown  that  our  blind 
students  receive  academic  training  compar¬ 
able  to  that  given  in  the  public  schools  and 
in  addition  receive  more  vocational  and  musi¬ 
cal  training  than  those  in  the  public  schools. 
Therefore  this  study  did  not  investigate 
further  this  area  of  mental  development  but 
rather  that  of  the  social  development  of  the 
blind  child. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  innovations  in 
work  for  the  blind  have  come  in  this  area 
of  social  growth  and  development.  Schools 
are  recognizing  the  value  of  sending  blind 
high  school  students  to  the  local  public 
schools  for  some  of  their  class  work.  All  the 
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day  school  classes  cooperating  in  the  study 
indicated  that  blind  students  take  part  in  the 
social  activities  and  in  the  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  regular  public  schools.  The  co¬ 
operative  rather  than  segregated  plan  seems 
to  be  the  rule  in  the  administration  of  the 
day  schools. 

Most  of  the  residential  schools  indicated 
that  they  provide  opportunity  for  the  blind 
students  to  meet  with  sighted  boys  and  girls 
through  church  and  community  clubs  and  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  the  instructional  area:  eight  resi¬ 
dential  schools  indicated  that  blind  students 
were  sent  to  the  local  public  schools  for  some 
academic  work;  and  one  school  hopes  to 
inaugurate  such  a  plan  in  the  near  future. 

Oregon  probably  has  the  most  unique  plan 
of  education  in  this  area.  (7)  Visually  handi¬ 
capped  students  attend  the  state  school  for 
the  blind  for  the  period  of  time  required  to 
assist  them  to  adjust  to  their  handicap  and 
to  learn  the  use  of  the  tools  necessary  for 
their  education.  At  the  end  of  this  period 
of  adjustment,  the  length  of  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  needs  of  the  individual,  the 
child  is  sent  back  to  his  local  community  to 
attend  school  under  the  supervision  of  a 
field  worker  who  understands  his  problems 
and  can  interpret  his  needs  to  the  public 
schools.  This  plan,  based  on  a  philosophy  of 
a  minimum  of  segregation  and  'institution¬ 
alization,  is  a  step  forward  in  helping  the 
blind  student  adjust  to  a  sighted  society. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  increased 
interest  in  the  education  and  training  of  the 
blind  preschool  child.  The  questionnaire  re¬ 
vealed  the  following  types  of  program  for 
mothers  and  their  blind  babies  carried  on  by 
residential  and  day  schools  at  the  present 
time.  Two  residential  schools  published  pam¬ 
phlets  for  parents  with  suggestions  on  the 
care  of  the  child;  four  schools  send  some 
representative  into  the  home  to  give  sugges¬ 
tions  and  help  to  the  parents;  and  four 
schools  hold  an  annual  institute  or  training 
program  for  mothers  and  their  babies.  This 


institute  program  offers  the  parents  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  bring  their  child  to  school  and 
to  receive  suggestions  and  help  from  the 
school  in  regard  to  his  training.  Two  of  the 
day  schools  employ  visiting  teachers  who  con¬ 
tact  parents  of  blind  babies  and  give  them 
help,  and  two  day  schools  cooperate  with 
local  agencies  who  offer  a  comparable  serv¬ 
ice.  There  is  need  for  more  study  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  existing  plans  for  educating  the 
blind  baby  to  determine  the  most  effective 
method  of  meeting  his  problems.  (See  6) 
Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Services.  To  build 
an  educational  program  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student,  the  school  must 
offer  adequate  diagnostic  services  followed 
up  by  a  remedial  program  to  care  for  the 
needs  peculiar  to  each  individual.  Since  a 
visually  handicapped  child  more  often  than 
not  has  at  least  one  minor  handicap,  it  is 
necessary  that  schools  and  classes  for  the 
blind  provide  remedial  services  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  child  with  disabilities  other 
than  blindness.  Table  III  indicates  the  num¬ 
ber  of  residential  schools  offering  special 
facilities  for  students  with  other  physical 

defects. 

Table  III 

Provision  for  Other  Physical  Defects 
Deaf-  Crippled  Mai-  Speech  Sight 
Blind  Blind  nour-  Defec-  Con- 

ished  tive  serva- 

No.  of  tion 

Schools  7  2  6  14  14 

The  number  of  deaf-blind  children  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  teaching  such  children 
requires  a  specially  trained  teacher.  It  .is  com¬ 
mendable  that  seven  schools  are  able  to 

handle  such  educational  problems.  The  child 
who  is  both  crippled  and  blind  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  educated  in  the  regular  grades  of 
the  residential  school  with  some  provisions 
made  for  special  physiotherapy  treatments 
when  necessary  and  for  assistance  in  getting 
around  the  school  and  dormitory  buildings. 
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The  malnourished  child  can  be  given  addi¬ 
tional  rest  periods  and  a  well-balanced  diet 
and  kept  with  his  grade  also.  A  small  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  (fourteen)  offer  speech  cor¬ 
rection.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about  half 
the  students  in  schools  for  the  blind  require 
some  kind  of  speech  therapy.  (8,  p.  163) 
Only  one  third  of  the  residential  schools 

j 

answering  the  questionnaire  give  work  in 
speech  correction.  Those  schools  not  offering 
such  remedial  services  should  investigate  the 
possibility  of  starting  a  program  in  speech 
correction.  Frequently,  if  there  are  not  enough 
cases  in  the  individual  school  to  warrant  the 
employment  of  a  special  teacher,  such  a 
program  can  be  set  up  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  public  schools  or  with  a  nearby 
college  or  university  teacher  training  de¬ 
partment  in  speech  correction.  It  may  be 
possible  to  have  the  regular  teachers  carry 
on  speech  correction  work  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  supervision  of  a  trained  speech 
therapist. 

Table  III  also  includes  the  number  of 
schools  maintaining  sight-conservation  classes. 
This  is  a  function  subject  to  much  debate. 
Authorities  are  not  agreed  on  the  feasibility 
of  educating  the  partially  sighted  child  in  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind.  (3)  There¬ 
fore  we  shall  not  consider  in  this  paper  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  sight 
conservation  class  in  the  residential  school, 
but  rather  point  to  a  trend,  namely,  that  there 
is  a  rapidly  growing  tendency  to  establish 
such  classes  in  the  residential  school. 

Table  IV  gives  the  dates  when  special  sight 
conservation  rooms  were  established  by  the 
fourteen  schools.  In  addition  to  these  four¬ 
teen  schools,  three  residential  schools  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  were  planning  to  inaugurate 
sight  conservation  classes  as  soon  as  teachers 
could  be  found.  These  three  schools  are  not 
included  in  this  table. 

It  may  be  seen  that  almost  twice  as  many 
classes  have  been  established  since  1940  as 
were  in  existence  before  that  date.  This  seems 


to  indicate  that  the  residential  schools  are 
setting  up  educational  provisions  for  their 
partially  sighted  students. 

Table  IV 

Dates  of  Organizing 
.  Sight  Conservation  Rooms 

Before  1935-  1940-  After 

T935  x939  J944  *945 

No.  of  Schools  2345 

Table  V  summarizes  the  use  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  achievement,  personality  and  voca¬ 
tional  tests  by  residential  and  day  schools. 

Table  V 


Use  of  Diagnostic  Tests  by  Schools 
as  Reported  in  Questionnaire 


Res.  : 

Intell. 

Achiev.  Person.  Vocat. 

No. 

29 

26  14  10 

% 

69.0 

61.9  33.3  23.8 

Day  : 

No. 

11 

502 

°/ 

/o 

64.7 

29.4  0  1 1.8 

This  table  indicates  that  intelligence  tests 
are  the  most  frequently  used  tests  in  both 
types  of  school.  A  larger  percentage  of  resi¬ 
dential  schools  than  of  day  schools  makes  use 
of  achievement  tests.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  third  of  the  residential  schools  co¬ 
operating  in  the  study  use  personality  tests. 
Testing  the  blind  in  this  area  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  venture  and  it  is  surprising  that 
so  many  schools  make  use  of  the  few  avail¬ 
able  tests.  Vocational  tests,  including  aptitude 
and  interest  inventories,  are  also  new  in 
work  for  the  blind.  As  more  experimentation 
is  conducted  and  publicized,  interest  in  and 
use  of  the  vocational  tests  will  be  increased 
in  both  residential  and  day  schools. 

Not  all  the  residential  and  day  schools 
named  the  tests  used.  From  those  schools 
which  did,  it  was  possible  to  learn  what 
tests  seemed  to  be  preferred.  Two  residential 
schools  reported  the  use  of  the  Kuhlmann- 
Anderson  Intelligence  Test  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  residential  and  the  day  schools  re- 
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ported  that  they  administer  the  Wechsler- 
Bellevue  Intelligence  Tests,  Verbal  Series;  and 
the  Interim  Hayes-Binet.  The  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  was  the  preferred  test  of 
educational  achievement  in  both  residential 
and  day  schools.  There  was  greater  variation 
in  listing  personality  tests  used.  The  Bernreu- 
ter  and  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  were 
mentioned  most  frequently.  The  Kuder 
seemed  to  be  the  preferred  vocational  test. 
One  residential  school  reported  the  use  of  the 
Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Test. 
Twenty-four  residential  schools  and  twelve 
day  schools  provide  for  psychiatric  examina¬ 
tions  in  cases  where  such  examinations  are 
indicated.  On  the  whole  these  examinations 
seem  to  be  given  by  a  psychiatrist  from  a 
local  child  guidance  center  or  clinic  in  the 
community. 

Placement  and  Follow-up.  Frequently,  the 
placement  of  graduates  has  been  assigned  to 
a  special  agency  on  the  state  level  rather 
than  remaining  the  function  of  the  residential 
or  day  school  educational  program.  This  is 
probably  because  of  the  need  for  special 
handling  of  specific  problems  in  placing  the 
blind  in  jobs.  The  responses  to  the  question¬ 
naire  revealed  that  the  majority  of  schools 
and  classes  cooperate  with  a  state  agency  or 
commission  specifically  organized  to  handle 
the  problems  of  training  and  placement  of 
blind  workers.  Such  a  plan  of  cooperation 
and  coordination  is  probably  superior  to  any 
plan  that  an  individual  school  or  class  could 
inaugurate. 

Follow-up  should  be  an  important  func¬ 
tion  of  the  school.  It  is  a  valuable  method  of 
evaluation  for  the  school  to  learn  from  the 
adjustment  of  graduates'  specific  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  the  educational  program. 
Further,  it  affords  the  student  some  feeling 
of  security  to  know  that  the  school  is  in¬ 
terested  in  him  and  wishes  to  help  him  make 
an  adequate  after-school  adjustment.  Table 
VI  shows  the  number  of  schools  that  have 
made  follow-up  studies  of  former  students. 


Table  VI 

Follow-up  Studies 
No.  of  % 

Schools 

Res.  18  42.8 

Day  6  35.3 

It  is  seen  that  considerably  less  than  half  of 
the  residential  and  day  schools  have  made 
follow-up  studies. 

Guidance.  The  function  of  guidance  should 
permeate  all  educational  endeavor.  Through 
guidance  the  student  is  *  enabled  to  make 
wise  decisions,  to  evaluate  his  plans  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  to  develop  powers  of  self-direc¬ 
tion.  Guidance  is  frequently  considered  in 
terms  of  vocational  guidance.  All  the  resi¬ 
dential  and  day  schools  indicated  on  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  students  were  given  help  by 
their  teachers  in  planning  their  course  of 
study  and  in  choosing  a  suitable  vocation. 
Students  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind 
are  probably  more  fortunate  than  students 
in  the  public  schools  because  classes  are 
smaller  and  teachers  can  spend  more  time 
with  each  individual  student,  can  learn  his 
specific  problems  and  can  guide  him  more 
effectively.  The  problems  in  setting  up  a 
vocational  guidance  program  in  a  school  or 
class  for  the  blind  have  been  considered  in 
previous  studies.  (1,  14) 

In  one  section,  the  questionnaire  asked  if 
teachers  had  access  to  results  of  tests  and  in¬ 
formation  accumulated  about  students.  Table 
VII  summarizes  the  responses  to  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Table  VII 

Access  to  Information  About  Students 
Yes  No  Other  No  Resp. 

Res.  Sch.  33  2  4  3 

Day  Sch.  14  12 

Under  “other"  were  included  such  responses 
as  “partial'’,  “when  requested  and  the  request 
is  approved,”  etc.  Thus  we  see  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  schools  and  classes  permit  teach- 
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ers  to  have  access  to  necessary  information 
about  students  so  that  they  will  learn  to  know 
and  understand  better  their  needs  and  capaci¬ 
ties. 

Another  aspect  of  guidance,  that  of  orienta¬ 
tion  training,  was  not  considered  specifically 
in  the  questionnaire  used  in  this  study.  How¬ 
ever,  current  trends  in  this  area  may  be 
learned  by  examining  current  literature  on 
the  subject.  (4,  10,  13,  15) 

Recommendations 

1.  Residential  schools  should  consider  lower¬ 
ing  the  minimum  age  of  admission  to  five 
years  so  that  the  blind  child  may  begin  his 
school  career  at  the  same  age  as  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  do. 

2.  More  residential  schools  should  study  and 
consider  adopting  the  policy  of  sending  high 
school  students  to  the  local  public  schools  for 
some  academic  work.  Such  a  plan  stimulates 
the  educational  growth  and  development  of 
the  blind  student  and  affords  him  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  developing  social  contacts  with 
sighted  persons. 

3.  The  Oregon  Plan  should  receive  addi¬ 
tional  study  to  determine  how  it  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  residential  schools  in  develop¬ 
ing  an  educational  program  that  will  mini¬ 
mize  the  segregation  and  institutionalization 
of  the  blind  child  and  afford  the  child  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  more  normal  social  growth 
and  development  with  his  family  in  his  own 
community. 

4.  Schools  should  endeavor  to  make  speech 
correction  work  available  to  every  blind  stu¬ 
dent  who  needs  it,  since  a  large  percentage 
of  blind  students  need  such  remedial  work. 

5.  Further  study  of  the  sight  conservation 
class  in  the  residential  school  is  indicated  to 
determine  if  this  is  the  best  educational  plan 
to  meet  the  special  needs  and  problems  of 
the  partially  sighted  child,  particularly  the 
child  from  the  rural  community. 

6.  There  should  be  increased  use  of  available 
tests  of  intelligence  and  achievement.  More 


experimentation  and  research  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  personality  and  vocational 
tests  with  the  blind  needs  to  be  carried  on 
to  make  these  more  reliable  diagnostic  instru¬ 
ments. 

7.  The  special  needs  and  problems  of  the  blind 
baby  need  more  study  and  existing  plans  of 
education  should  be  evaluated  to  determine 
the  most  effective  means  of  meeting  his 
needs. 

8.  More  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  should 
be  made  by  both  residential  and  day  schools. 
This  is  an  area  which  has  hardly  been  touched 
at  the  present  time. 

Conclusion 

This  paper  has  been  presented  with  the 
hope  that  a  few  current  trends  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  will  be  noted  so  that  our 
educational  policies  and  practices  may  be  im¬ 
proved. 

The  author  wishes  to  thank  all  the  resi¬ 
dential  and  day  school  classes  who  cooperated 
in  filling  out  the  questionnaire  used  in  this 
study. 
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BRAILLE  READING  CONTEST 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
announces  the  first  American  braille  reading 
contest  to  be  held  during  the  third  week  of 
January,  1949  in  New  York  City.  The  idea 
of  such  competitions  originated  in  England 
where  they  are  arranged  annually  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  scale.  These  competitions  find  a 
very  vivid  response  among  the  blind  and  also 
receive  great  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public. 

Competitors  will  be  divided  into  four 
classes: 

Junior  Readers 

(1)  Readers  up  to  ten  years  of  age 

(2)  Readers  between  eleven  and  seven¬ 

teen  years  of  age 

Adidt  Readers 

(3)  Those  who  learned  braille  before 

seventeen  years  of  age 

(4)  Those  who  have  learned  braille  as 

adults 

Each  contestant  will  read  a  prose  passage 
unrehearsed  and  a  piece  of  poetry  after  ten 
minutes’  preparation.  Cash  prizes  and  di¬ 
plomas  will  be  awarded  in  each  category.  A 
committee  of  experts  consisting  of  authorities 
in  speech  and  interpretative  reading,  and  ex¬ 
perts  in  work  for  the  blind  will  serve  as 
judges. 

This  braille  reading  contest  is  arranged  to 
stimulate  braille  readers  toward  greater  ac¬ 
complishments;  to  give  helpful  advice  and 
suggestions  for  improvement;  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  the  importance  of 
braille  to  the  blind  and  to  demonstrate  that 
a  blind  person  can  give  as  well  as  receive 
pleasure  by  reading. 

Prospective  contestants  are  invited  to  sub¬ 
mit  their  names  at  their  earliest  convenience 
(stating  in  which  of  the  four  above-named 
classes  they  wish  to  enter)  to  the  “Braille 
Reading  Contest,”  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  11, 
New  York. 
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HOME  TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION 

GRETTA  GRIFFIS 


Although  i  am  relatively  a  new  comer  to 
the  field  of  home  teaching,  my  thinking  about 
this  business  of  home  teaching  has  passed 
through  several  transitional  stages.  That  it  is 
a  profession  I  am  sure,  but  the  question 
about  which  I  have  been  pondering  is  just 
where  in  professional  activity  does  it  belong 
— to  which  other  profession  is  it  related. 

First,  I  saw  it  as  a  part  of  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  home  teacher  was  just  what  the 
name  implies;  a  person  who  went  into  a 
home  and  taught  someone  something.  The 
emphasis  was  on  the  teaching  and  learning  of 
a  given  skill.  As  time  went  on,  however,  I 
Began  to  see  that  there  was  more  involved 
than  an  educative  process.  It  became  clear 
that  if  the  person  being  taught  were  to  gain 
from  what  the  home  teacher  had  to  give, 
there  must  be  added  to  the  teaching  process 
an  understanding  of  what  the  client  needed 
to  learn.  I  moved  into  the  second  stage  in 
my  thinking  about  home  teaching:  it  was 
that  of  seeing  the  work  as  related  to  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy.  The  home  teacher  taught 
skills  and  activities  to  give  the  client  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  him  busy  and  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  hoped  that  the  training  would  contribute 
to  rehabilitating  the  client  so  that  he  might 
function  in  industry,  a  sheltered  workshop, 
or  a  home  industry  program  if  such  were 
available. 

Gradually,  however,  I  have  come  to  see 
home  teaching  as  a  part  of  the  profession  of 
social  work  with  similar  aims  and  goals. 

Gretta  Griffis,  home  teacher  for  the  blind  with  the 
Family  Service  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.,  read  this 
paper  at  the  Eastern  Conference. 


Social  work  has  been  defined  as  “profes¬ 
sional  service  to  people  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  them  as  individuals  and  in  groups 
to  attain  satisfactory  relationships  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  in  accordance  with  their  par¬ 
ticular  wishes.” 

The  home  teacher  gives  professional  serv¬ 
ice  to  people  to  assist  them  as  individuals 
to  attain — as  nearly  as  possible — satisfactory 
relationships  and  standards  in  accordance 
with  their  particular  wishes.  True,  the  home 
teacher  does  teach  skills,  but  the  teaching  of 
these  skills  is  not  the  end  result.  The  home 
teacher  teaches  to  give  the  client  skills  with 
the  purpose  always  in  view  of  enabling  the 
client,  through  a  better  understanding  and 
greater  acceptance  of  himself,  to  use  the  ex¬ 
perience  he  has  had  with  the  home  teacher  to 
work  out  better  relationships  with  his  family, 
friends,  and  community;  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  hopefully  to  achieve  a  means  of  in¬ 
fluencing  his  standards  of  living  through 
greater  economic  return,  the  use  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  he  can  create  as  a  result  of  his 
increased  skill,  or  the  greater  knowledge  of 
the  tools  of  living;  helping  the  homemaker 
with  the  problems  of  housework  and  care  of 
the  children  and  the  gardener  to  more  easily 
tend  his  vegetables  and  flowers.  May  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  last  three  words  of  the 
definition  of  social  work  just  quoted:  “their 
particular  wishes.”  It  seems  to  me  this  is  one 
significant  characteristic  of  home  teaching 
as  a  part  of  the  larger  profession  of  social 
work.  Ideally,  in  the  professional  practice  of 
social  work,  the  client  is  left  completely  free 
to  make  choices  for  himself  as  to  whether 
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he  wishes  the  services  of  the  home  teacher 
and  what  he  wishes  to  do  with  those  services 
if  he  chooses  to  use  them. 

Believe  me,  being  a  home  teacher  with  the 
approach  of  the  educator,  who  has  a  various 
array  of  skills  to  teach,  and  expecting  the 
client  to  learn  some  one  or  more  of  those 
skills,  is  far  easier  than  the  discipline  required 
to  patiently  work  through  with  the  client  the 
decision  as  to  whether  he  wishes  to  use  the 
home  teacher  or  not.  The  home  teacher,  with 
a  knowledge  of  social  case  work,  recognizes 
the  right  of  self-determination.  She  knows 
that  unless  the  client  decides  to  use  the  home 
teacher  on  his  own,  entirely  free  from  fear  of 
the  authority  of  the  teacher,  the  agency  which 
sends  the  teacher,  or  any  other  agency  or 
member  of  the  community,  the  result  of  the 
teaching  will  be  far  less  effective.  The  teacher 
will  wonder  why  Mr.  J.,  who  has  physical 
and  intellectual  capacity,  does  not  achieve 
more.  We  have  more  energy  to  invest  if  the 
thing  we  undertake  is  done  so  because  we 
wish  to  do  that  thing  more  than  anything 
else  which  we  might  choose. 

After  the  client  chooses  to  use  the  services 
of  the  home  teacher — if  that  teacher  has  a 
knowledge  of  principles  of  casework — the 
teacher  will  give  careful  thought  to  what  are 
the  client’s  ambitions;  interests;  emotional, 
intellectual  and  physical  capacities  and  prob¬ 
lems.  The  teacher  proceeding  in  this  manner 

is  alwavs  aware  of  the  differences  between 
✓ 

people.  The  worker  is  cognizant  that  to 
achieve  the  maximum  the  client  must  be 
worked  with  on  his  own  level,  utilizing  what¬ 
ever  he  can  bring  to  the  new  experience 
rather  than  superimposing  an  entire  new  set 
of  skills  and  patterns  of  thinking.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  home  teacher  does  not 
work  toward  change,  but  the  changes  will 
probably  come  slowly.  It  is  a  process  of  con¬ 
tinual  incorporation  and  intermingling  of 
the  new  with  the  old  in  the  client’s  experience. 

Some  clients  may  never  be  able  to  change; 
they  may  not  want  to  change.  The  profession-. 


ally  trained,  skillful  home  teacher  is  so  dis¬ 
ciplined  that  she  can  accept  this  denial  of  her 
efforts.  Here  the  home  teacher,  trained  in  the 
field  of  social  work,  has  other  tools  which 
he  or  she  will  want  to  use. 

There  is  no  place  for  the  home  teacher  who 
is  judgmental  in  thinking  about  clients,  their 
failures,  things  they  do,  attitudes  they  express. 
The  client  is  accepted  as  he  is.  There  is  no 
place  for  condemnation  or  condoning.  If  the 
client  fails,  we  do  not  condemn  or  blame.  We 
ask  ourselves,  and  if  it  seems  wise,  we  ask  the 
client  why  things  did  not  work  out.  Who  of 
us  here  has  not  experienced  the  paralyzing 
effects  of  the  blocking  which  follows  negative 
criticism  ? 

If  the  client  succeeds,  we  are  thoughtful  in 
giving  approval.  Approval  from  the  teacher 
may  spur  the  client  on  to  new  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  work.  It  may  carry  him  over  periods  of 
discouragement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  client 
may  come  to  work  for  the  satisfaction  of  be¬ 
ing  praised  by  the  teacher;  he  may  achieve  to 
please  the  worker;  he  may  come  to  depend  on 
that  approval.  The  client  may  develop  an  in¬ 
creased  fear  of  failure. 

Mr.  D.  had  been  severely  disappointed  and 
inconvenienced  because  the  agency  on  which 
he  depended  had  not  functioned  so  that  the 
worker  could  keep  a  promise  which  she  had 
made  to  him.  The  worker  had  had  several 
difficult  interviews  with  him,  assisting  him 
to  work  through  his  feelings  about  the  situ¬ 
ation.  She  called  after  an  absence  of  a  few 
weeks.  Mr.  D.  was  cheerful  and  seemed  to  be 
taking  the  situation  in  the  socially  accepted 
manner  of  “like  a  man”.  The  worker  told  Mr. 
D.  what  a  fine  attitude  he  had,  how  fine  it 
was  that  he  could  look  on  what  had  been  a 
trying  and  disappointing  experience  in  such  a 
cheerful  way.  Then  she  thought  of  what  her 
words  had  meant.  Maybe  Mr.  D.  did  not  feel 
cheerful  about  the  situation;  maybe  way 
down  inside  he  was  not  taking  it  like  a  man; 
maybe  he  felt  anger  toward  the  worker  and 
agency  but  was  afraid  to  continue  expressing 
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it,  fearing  the  disapproval  of  the  worker  and 
her  retaliation,  all  of  which  was  not  conducive 
to  Mr.  D’s  best  growth  and  emotional  health. 
After  such  outspoken  approval  of  this  posi¬ 
tive  attitude  toward  a  terribly  bad  situation, 
would  he  feel  free  to  talk  through  his  feelings 
with  this  or  another  worker  should  another 
similar  situation  develop?  The  worker  re¬ 
alized  that  by  reacting  to  Mr.  D.  in  a  lay 
manner  instead  of  in  the  professional  disci¬ 
plined  way  of  the  non-judgmental  home 
teacher  with  case  work  background,  she  had 
set  up  a  blocking  which  was  not  wholesome. 

At  the  time  Mrs.  J.  was  referred  to  me  by 
the  case  worker,  I  was  given  a  picture  of  a 
very  troubled  person.  On  my  first  visit  Mrs.  J. 
was  cheerful.  She  talked  about  her  difficul¬ 
ties  freely  but  said  things  were  going  better. 
She  seemed  interested  in  the  services  of  home 
teaching  and  easily  decided  which  of  the 
services  she  wished  to  use.  I  felt  Mrs.  J.  was 
a  person  who  would  move  along  quickly  and 
without  difficulty.  On  my  second  visit,  I 
found  Mrs.  J.  a  changed  person.  She  was 
fearful,  made  decisions  slowly,  acted  slowly, 
was  doubtful  about  her  ability  to  achieve.  I 
saw  an  environmental  factor  which  might 
have  upset  her,  but  did  wonder  about  the 
situation.  I  greeted  her  most  cheerfully.  I 
continually  told  Mrs.  J.  of  her  ability  to  learn 
and  succeed.  Because  of  the  capacity  which  I 
was  sure  she  had,  not  only  from  my  obser¬ 
vation  at  the  time  of  the  first  interview,  but 
her  past  record,  I  assigned  amounts  of  work 
larger  than  I  ordinarily  would  have  given.  I 
sensed  that  something  was  wrong;  so  I 
quickly  said  that  if  she  could  not  accomplish 
all  that  I  had  assigned,  it  would  be  all  right. 
She  should  do  whatever  she  could.  Two  days 
later  the  case  worker  called  me  to  see  what  I 
had  observed  about  Mrs.  J.  At  the  regular  in¬ 
terview  with  the  case  worker,  Mrs.  J.  had  ap¬ 
peared  terribly  depressed.  In  the  rush  of 
work,  I  had  dismissed  Mrs.  J’s  situation  from 
my  mind.  Quickly  I  recalled  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  In  the  particular  agency  setting  in 


which  I  work,  there  is  a  division  of  function 
between  the  work  of  the  home  teacher  and 
that  of  the  case  worker.  After  considerable 
discussion,  the  worker  and  I  decided  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  discuss  this  case  with  the 
case  work  supervisor  in  the  agency.  To  the 
case  worker  the  importance  of  helping  Mrs.  J. 
talk  about  the  things  which  were  bothering 
her,  of  discussing  her  life  with  her  husband, 
his  death,  and  her  feelings  about  the  young 
son  who  lived  in  the  home  with  her  was 
stressed.  My  role  was  to  be  one  of  accepting 
Mrs.  J.  as  a  fearful,  depressed,  upset  person. 
My  work  was  to  be  directed  toward  the  end 
of  diverting  her  mind  into  channels  of  activity 
outside  herself.  I  was  not  to  bounce  in  with 
a  “Lions  Club”,  cheery  greeting.  Mrs.  J.  did 
not  feel  cheerful.  To  her  there  was  nothing 
to  be  cheerful  about.  Could  I  not  understand 
that  she  could  not  be  cheerful?  To  Mrs.  J.  at 
this  particular  time,  achievement  was  impos¬ 
sible.  If  I  insisted  that  it  was,  she  would  only 
become  more  discouraged.  I  was  to  allow 
Mrs.  J.  to  set  her  own  pace  for  working.  If  she 
did  nothing,  that  would  be  all  right.  If  she 
did  a  great  deal,  that  would  be  all  right,  too. 
I  have  used  this  procedure  a  number  of  times 
since  the  J.  case  was  being  considered.  It  is 
wise,  however,  to  recognize  as  accurately  as 
possible  the  diagnostic  signs  in  order  to  know 
on  which  clients  it  should  be  used  and  when 
it  .should  not.  If  I  were  to  use  the  methods 
employed  in  the  J.  case  in  dealing  with  Mrs. 
G.,  and  not  be  cheerful  to  Mrs.  G.,  who  feels 
that  being  cheerful  regardless  of  how  things 
are  bothering  her  is  most  important,  she 
would  feel  less  confident  and  be  completely 
thrown  off  in  her  relationship  with  me. 

May  I  again  emphasize  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  client,  his  strengths  and 
limitations,  and  of  working  with  him  in 
keeping  with  these,  of  asking  why  the  client 
has  failed  to  come  up  to  our  expectations. 
Often  it  is  helpful  to  turn  for  skilled  case 
work  or  psychiatric  consultation  before  we 
decide  how  to  proceed  with  the  difficult  case 
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of  Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Brown,  or  Mr.  Anderson. 

The  skilled  home  teacher  also  realizes  the 
importance  of  establishing  what  is  known  in 
the  case  work  field  as  a  good  relationship. 
This  implies  that  the  client  feels  at  ease  with 
the  teacher;  that  he  may  say  anything  he 
wishes  and  act  with  as  much  freedom  as  pos¬ 
sible  during  the  time  he  and  the  teacher  are 
working  together  and  that  the  worker  will 
not  mind  and  will  accept  him  just  the  same 
whether  the  client  is  accepting  or  rejecting. 
(It  means  that  the  client  has  confidence  ifi  the 
teacher.)  It  is  often  surprising,  the  degree  of 
development  and  achievement  a  client  can 
experience  when  this  relationship  is  present. 
We  can  see  this  same  client  with  another 
teacher  when  this  relationship  is  absent,  and 
he  will  do  little  more  than  stand  still,  and 
there  have  been  instances  in  which  the  client 
has  even  regressed. 

What  can  the  teacher  do  to  establish  and 
maintain  this  relationship? 

a.  The  client  must  be  accepted — good  or 
bad,  interested  or  disinterested,  agreeable  or 
hostile,  succeeding  or  failing,  conforming  or 
not  conforming  to  the  approved  mores  of  the 
social  group,  before  he  will  be  completely  at 
ease  with  the  teacher.  This  complete  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  and  all  clients,  regardless  of  what 
they  do,  is  not  easy.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  worker  necessarily  approves  of  what  the 
client  does,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  worker 
should  try  to  understand  why  the  client  be¬ 
haves  as  he  does  and  can  separate  the  client 
from  his  behavior. 

I  called  on  Mrs.  W.  She  complained  be¬ 
cause  I  came  so  early  in  the  afternoon.  She 
ran  her  radio  so  loud  that  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  talk  with  her;  she  stressed  at 
length  what  my  two  predecessors  had  done 
for  her;  she  let  me  know  that  she  doubted  if 
I  would  be  able  to  do  as  much;  she  hoped  I 
would  not  stay  long  because  I  was  interrupt¬ 
ing  her  nap  and  radio  programs;  and  she 
did  not  care  when  I  came  again.  I  found 
that  I  had  to  work  to  establish  a  relationship 


with  Mrs.  W.  I  found  it  difficult  to  separate 
her  behavior  from  her  and  to  understand  why 
she  was  so  hostile.  The  supervisor  who  read 
the  record  of  this  interview  was  a  most  under¬ 
standing  person.  I  talked  my  feelings  over 
with  her  and  learned  from  her  detachment 
what  might  have  gone  into  the  situation.  She 
suggested  that  Mrs.  W.  may  have  been  hostile 
to  me  because  of  a  disappointing  and  lonely 
life;  because  of  hostility  toward  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  home  teachers  which  she  had  never 
been  able  to  express  and  was  now  denying  by 
telling  me  how  much  she  had  liked  them  and 
permitting  this  hostility  to  focus  on  me.  She 
suggested  that  the  more  of  this  hostility 
which  Mrs.  W.  was  releasing  I  could  accept 
without  reacting  in  kind,  the  quicker  she 
would  respond  to  me  in  a  positive  manner.  I 
was  able  to  go  back  and  work  with  Mrs.  W. 

b.  Have  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the 
client  as  a  human  being.  Remember  at  all 
times  that  he  has  feelings  which  differ  only 
little  from  ours.  Occasionally,  mentally  re¬ 
verse  roles  and  imagine  how  you  would  feel 
if  you  were  the  client  and  he  the  worker. 

Never  fail  to  show  the  client  the  respect  of 
making  an  appointment  with  him.  This  is  a 
subject  on  which  an  entire  paper  might  be 
written.  After  having  made  that  appointment, 
keep  it.  If  you  find  that  you  cannot  do  so, 
remember  that  there  are  always  telephones, 
telegrams,  and  special  delivery  letters. 

I  had  made  an  appointment  with  Miss  F. 
The  evening  before  the  morning  appointment, 
my  supervisor,  who  had  her  headquarters  in 
another  town,  called  to  say  that  she  could 
be  in  the  city  in  which  I  was  working  the 
following  day  and  could  only  see  me  the 
next  morning.  I  forgot  that  Miss  F.  had  a 
phone.  It  was  late  afternoon  before  I  reached 
her  home.  She  had  made  an  appointment  at 
the  clinic  for  the  afternoon  because  she 
thought  I  would  be  there  in  the  morning. 
She  had  waited  for  me  until  she  was  late  for 
the  clinic  appointment.  I  missed  seeing  her 
altogether.  During  the  remainder  of  my  con- 
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tact  with  Miss  F.,  contact  which  was  cut 
short  because  of  my  leaving  the  agency,  she 
was  most  negligent  about  keeping  appoint¬ 
ments.  There  were  many  times  that  I  failed 
to  see  her  because  of  this.  I  was  never  able 
to  put  our  relationship  on  the  same  good 
basis  as  that  on  which  we  had  been  working 
before  this  broken  appointment. 

c.  Confidence  of  the  client  in  the  worker 
is  essential.  The  client  must  know  that  he  can 
trust  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  obligated  to 
maintain  complete  confidentiality  of  the 
client’s  activity  and  identity.  It  is  so  easy  to 
discuss  a  client’s  situation  and  problems  with 
friends  whom  we  feel  cannot  possibly  know 
the  person  about  whom  we  are  talking.  A 
short  time  ago  one  of  my  fellow  workers 
was  having  dinner  with  a  group  of  friends 
whose  economic  and  social  position  was  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  scale  from  that  of  the 
client  about  whom  she  told  an  interesting 
incident.  She  was  amazed  and  most  chagrined 
when  one  of  the  women  commented  that 
through  her  husband  she  had  heard  about 
the  man  being  discussed  and  proceeded  to 
launch  forth  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
client’s  situation. 

Several  times  in  the  last  few  weeks  my 
clients  have  asked  the  names  of  others  on 
whom  I  call  in  order  to  learn  if  I  visit  any 
of  their  friends.  I  have  refused  consistently 
to  give  such  information,  explaining  to  them 
that  just  as  they  would  not  wish  me  to  discuss 
them  with  others,  so  others  should  not  be 
discussed  with  them.  During  the  time  I 
spend  with  them  they  and  their  situations  are 
my  chief  interest.  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  for  the  teacher  to  talk  with  and  gain  per¬ 
mission  of  the  client  before  consulting  any 
outside  source  concerning  the  client  or  his 
problem.  After  this  permission  is  granted,  it  is 
wise  for  the  worker  to  let  the  client  know  the 
result  of  the  discussion  about  him.  This  is  an 
area  in  which  all  of  us  slip  on  occasion  but  one 
in  which  we  should  be  most  careful. 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  stop  talking  with 
you  without  mentioning  one  more  point. 
To  me  this  is  something  which  all  home 
teachers,  as  well  as  others  in  the  field  of  social 
work,  should  consider  very  seriously.  If  we 
have  achieved  in  this  area,  other  of  the  points 
which  I  have  mentioned  will  fall  into  place 
naturally  and  easily.  It  is  the  part  of  home 
teaching  which  is,  perhaps,  most  difficult  and 
can,  but  should  not,  be  taken  lightly.  I  am 
talking  about  this  business  of  understanding 
one’s  self,  of  feeling  secure  with  one’s  self,  of 
accepting  one’s  self.  To  know,  and  accept 
one’s  strengths,  limitations,  and  weaknesses 
and  be  sure  that  one  has  done  this  is  not 
only  difficult  but  is  exceedingly  painful  and 
requires  the  willingness  to  change.  Generally 
when  we  look  at  ourselves  squarely,  we  are 
not  too  satisfied  with  what  we  see.  We  all 
are  apt  to  do  far  less  than  we  would  like  for 
the  client  in  helping  him  without  this  self 
understanding.  How  can  we  really  expect 
to  understand  others  unless  we  understand 
ourselves,  and  how  can  we  really  help  others 
unless  we  understand  them?  Are  we  helping 
others  because  we  want  to?  This  can  affect 
our  capacity  to  help.  Or,  are  we  using  our 
work  as  home  teachers  to  satisfy  some  of  our 
deeper  personal  needs  such  as  the  need  to 
dominate,  to  be  parental,  to  show  our  own 
skills,  to  gain  approval. 

Just  one  more  thing.  All  of  the  points  I 
have  made  this  morning  are  ideals  to  be 
striven  for.  Their  achievement  does  not  come 
in  a  day,  month,  or  year;  but  each  time  we 
home  teachers  can  act  in  accordance  with 
one  of  them  we  are  being  a  little  more  help¬ 
ful  to  the  client.  We  are  becoming  more  than 
a  pedagog.  We  are  becoming  a  person  who 
is  enabling  another  person  to  use  and  mobilize 
more  of  his  strengths  and  capacities  to  rise 
above  the  limitations  within  himself  or  his 
environment  and  become  a  happier,  better 
adjusted,  and  more  productive  member  of 
society. 


AN  INTEGRATED  PROGRAM  OF  SERVICES  TO 
THE  BLIND  AND  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  HOME 
TEACHING  TO  THE  OTHER  SERVICES 

GWEN  HARDIN 


First,  let  us  review  what  we  in  the  State  of 
Washington  offer  in  our  integrated  program 
of  services  to  the  blind. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  is  set  up  by 
law.  It  is  a  comparatively  new  Division — 
having  come  into  being  April  i,  1937.  Per¬ 
haps  that  is  a  good  thing  because  we  have  no 
traditions  or  old  vested  rights  in  any  phase  of 
a  statewide  program  to  hamper  a  legislative 
structure  based  on  complete  services  to  all 
blind  persons. 

To  net  the  blind  into  any  general  service 
program  is  difficult  because  of  their  small 
number  in  comparison  with  all  persons  need¬ 
ing  service;  and,  therefore,  they  are  very 
apt  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd.  Then  again 
blindness  is  a  most  serious  handicap  that 
calls  for  highly  specialized  services  to  assist 
the  blind  in  necessary  adjustment  to  that 
blindness  and  in  developing  techniques  re¬ 
quired  to  fit  into  the  normal  living  pattern. 
We  believe,  definitely,  in  an  integrated  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  blind  and,  in  our  opinion,  this 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  placing 
of  responsibility  in  one  over-all  agency,  divi¬ 
sion  or  commission. 

What  is  meant  in  our  state  by  an  integrated 
program  ?  .It  means  placing  the  responsibility 
for  all  services  to  the  blind  under  one  de¬ 
partment,  agency  or  division — whatever  the 
state  pattern  is.  In  the  state  of  Washington 
all  welfare  services  are  under  the  State  De- 
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partment  of  Public  Welfare  and  are  divided 
by  law  into  the  Division  of  Old  Age  As¬ 
sistance,  Division  for  Children,  Division  of 
General  Assistance  an*d  Division  for  the 
Blind. 

Within  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  services 
are  enumerated  as  follows  in  Chapter  132, 
Laws  of  1937: 


Section  3 


Prevention  of  Blindness 
Restoration  of  Vision — necessary 
J  medical  eye  treatment  for  those 
financially  unable  to  provide  such 
care  for  themselves 


Section  4  Vocational  Aid  and  Training: 

To  aid  in  finding  suitable  em¬ 
ployment, 

To  teach  trades  and  occupations, 

To  establish  and  maintain  train¬ 
ing  schools  and  workshops, 

To  aid  blind  persons  to  become 
self-supporting, 

To  furnish  necessary  tools  and 
equipment, 


and  (I  quote,)  “To  provide  Home  Teaching 
of  subjects  which  will  assist  blind  persons 
in  the  ease  and  enjoyment  of  daily  living.” 

Section  7.  To  provide  financial  assistance  on 
a  basis  of  need. 

Let  us  look  at  these  services  listed  in  the 
law.  Doesn’t  this  cover  the  major  areas  in 
which  specially  trained  persons  are  essential 
for  full  service  to  the  blind?  You  may  say 
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that  general  medical  care  isn’t  listed,  but  the 
blind  person’s  general  ills  need  no  specialist 
other  than  is  needed  by  any  ill  person.  A 
stomach  ache  is  a  stomach  ache  whether  the 
person  is  sighted  or  blind. 

Provision  is  made  for  specially  trained  per¬ 
sons  in  all  phases  of  vocational  counseling, 
training  and  placement. 

Provision  is  made  for  specially  trained  per¬ 
sons  in  the  field  of  home  teaching. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  supervision  of 
financial  aid  by  the  specialized  director. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  distribution  of 
Talking  Book  machines. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  is  that  one 
eye  examination  will  answer  for  all  services. 
The  social  and  background  information  need 
not  be  given  over  and  over  to  workers  from 
various  agencies.  It  is  available  to  whomever 
within  the  Division  for  the  Blind  is  working 
with  the  person.  Something  even  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  blind  person  is  a  continuity 
and  relating  of  service.  By  that  is  meant  in¬ 
formation  as  to  who  is  coming  in  and  why 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  to  have  the 
other  worker  in  and  a  feeling  of  it  all  being 
part  of  one  total  service  rather  than  going 
from  agency  to  agency.  Records  are  available 
so  that,  through  case  reading  and  reviews, 
needed  services  that  have  been  overlooked  or 
not  recognized  as  needed  can  be  ofTere'd. 

Occasionally  the  question  has  been  asked: 
What  of  those  not  in  financial  need?  Each 
month  we  serve  approximately  1,100  to  1,250 
individuals — of  these  less  than  50%  are  re¬ 
cipients  of  financial  assistance.  There  are  no 
financial  need  requirements  in  Home  Teach¬ 
ing,  in  Vocational  Aid  and  Training,  in  many 
services  in  prevention  of  blindness  or  in  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  distribution.  Consultant  service  is 
available  to  anyone  in  need  of  such  service,  ir¬ 
respective  of  financial  standing.  The  residence 
requirement  for  all  services  other  than  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  for  living  costs,  known  as  Aid 
to  the  Blind,  which  comes  under  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Aid,  is  that  the  recipients  be 


living  in  the  State  of  Washington  other  than 
temporarily. 

Because  of  the  highly  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  required,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the 
services  administered  by  the  individual  county 
welfare  department  as  is  the  financial  aid 
(which  is  administered  by  the  county  welfare 
department  but  supervised  by  the  State  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.)  There  are  too  few — and 
we  thank  God  for  that — in  any  one  county 
to  make  feasible  a  staff  of  trained  specialists. 
Therefore,  all  services  other  than  Aid  to  the 
Blind  (financial  assistance)  are  administered 
by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  county  welfare  department. 
This  means  that  when  social  service  by  a 
social  worker  is  needed  we  may  call  upon 
a  trained  social  worker  from  the  county  wel¬ 
fare  department.  In  the  larger  counties  cer¬ 
tain  social  workers  have  been  designated  and 
are  given  an  in-service  training  course  by  the 
Division  for  the  Blind.  The  specialists  in  the 
various  services  are  Division  for  the  Blind 
employees  and  work  out  of  the  state  office 
and  are  on  the  state  payroll,  under  Merit 
System.  Job  descriptions  and  minimum  quali¬ 
fications  are  set  up  by  the  Merit  System  Board. 
They  refer  to  us  from  a  register  persons  who 
meet  the  minimum  qualifications  for  any  of 
these  specialized  positions.  Induction  into 
the  work  and  in-service  training  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind. 

The  Division  has  a  supervisor  of  the 
Division,  a  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation,  a  superintendent  of  the  training  center, 
a  supervisor  of  vending  stands  and  small 
businesses,  a  supervisor  of  home  teaching 
and  prevention  of  blindness,  and  a  medical 
eye  consultant  who  is  an  ophthalmologist 
who  works  closely  with  the  Division  regard¬ 
ing  eye  surgery  and  treatment. 

In  order  to  have  a  cross-section  of  lay  help 
and  understanding,  the  Division  has  a  gen¬ 
eral  advisory  committee.  It  also  has  a  techni¬ 
cal  advisory  committee  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tive  ophthalmologists  statewide. 


AN  INTEGRATED  PROGRAM  OF  SERVICES 


A  public  understanding  of  blindness  and 
needs  related  to  it  are  basic  to  a  full  program 
of  services  to  the  blind  and  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  No  program  can  go  further 
than  its  public  will  support  it.  In  a  public 
program  that  public  is  all  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  So  public  interpretation  and  under¬ 
standing  are  essential.  Every  worker  within 
a  public  agency  is  every  day  interpreting 
the  program  to  the  public  by  his  work.  The 
best  interpretation  that  can  be  made  is  effec¬ 
tively  given  service  where  it  is  needed  in  a 
way  it  can  be  accepted  and  used. 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the  home 
teacher  to  this  total  program?  She  is  right 
in  the  midst  of  it.  She  is  a  staff  member  of 
the  same  department  as  the  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  counselor,  the  superintendent  of  the 
training  center,  etc.  As  a  co-staff  member 
she  knows  them,  sits  in  staff  meetings  and 
discusses  needs  and  referrals  and  checks  back 
on  services.  Through  the  supervisor  of  home 
teaching  a  particular  case  can  be  discussed 
with  the  worker  in  any  of  the  other  special¬ 
ized  services  so  that  help  can  be  given  at  the 
opportune  time. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  a  few  of  the  basic 
essentials  in  pre-conditioning  for  the  inex¬ 
perienced  blind  considering  a  vocational  ob¬ 
jective: 

a.  Ability  to  get  about  in  the  community, 
as  well  as  in  the  home  (ability  to  get  to 
and  from  work) 

b.  Ability  to  meet  people  and  find  com¬ 
mon  grounds  of  interest  and  of  give  and 
take  (employee  relationship) 

c.  Ability  to  eat  properly,  use  a  typewriter, 
read  and  write  braille,  and  engage  in 
simple  handcrafts  and  household  arts 
(the  ability  to  take  oral  instruction  and 
put  it  into  manual  manipulation) 

d.  Ability  to  receive  instructions  from 
someone  outside  the  home  or  school¬ 
room  in  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
through  a  formal  relationship  (the 
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ability  to  function  in  an  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relationship) 

e.  Ability  to  keep  definite  scheduled  ap¬ 
pointments  with  definite  assignments 
(learning  the  importance  of  regular 
work  hours  and  knowing  what  is  ex¬ 
pected) 

It  is  not  necessary  in  talking  with  home 
teachers  to  point  out  their  responsibilities  in 
this  phase  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

Perhaps  the  scope  of  the  total  home  teach¬ 
ing  program  in  the  State  of  Washington 
should  be  reviewed.  This  is  desirable  not  so 
much  because  it  is  a  part  of  an  integrated 
program  as  because  it  covers  many  needs  of 
many  blind  persons. 

The  home  teaching  services  could  well  be 
broken  into  two  groups — the  academic: 
braille — reading  and  writing,  Moon  reading,, 
script  writing  and  typing.  Not  all  blind  per¬ 
sons  wish  to  learn  braille  or  typing  but  for 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  the  opportunity  is 
offered.  Equally  important  is  the  handwork, 
home  making,  recreation  and  numerous  mis¬ 
cellaneous  needs.  It  is  not  enough  to  teach 
a  blind  person  techniques  by  which  he  can 
continue  to  read  and  write.  Life  requires 
many  activities  if  it  is  to  be  a  well-rounded, 
normal  life — to  eat  nicely,  to  get  about,  to 
know  how  to  play  cards,  or  how  to  enter 
into  whatever  is  the  normal  family  recreation 
plan,  is  most  important. 

People  who  become  blind  aren’t  endowed 
with  a  knowledge  of  how  they  can  adjust 
their  life  to  the  blindness,  nor  do  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  suddenly  develop  special 
wisdom  enabling  them  to  cope  with  a  most 
serious  situation  in  family  life.  Adjustment 
to  blindness  is  twofold — first,  adjusting  the 
blind  person  to  his  life  as  a  blind  person, 
acquainting  him  with  possibilities  through 
new  techniques;  second,  adjusting  his  family 
and  immediate  associates  to  his  blindness  and 
helping  them  to  know  how  to  continue  to 
enjoy  their  associations  with  him. 
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May  I  cite  a  home  teaching  case  that  we 
feel  was  social  rehabilitation  and  a  good  job 
of  home  teaching?  A  retired  railroad  man 
very  suddenly  lost  his  eyesight.  There  was  no 
way  known  to  medical  science  by  which  it 
could  be  restored.  A  home  teacher  was  sent 
into  that  county  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
working  with  this  man  since  the  situation  was 
presenting  a  serious  emotional  problem  both 
to  him  and  his  wife.  After  retirement,  the 
man  lived  to  play  pinochle  with  three  other 
cronies  in  the  back  room  of  a  neighborhood 
grocery  store.  The  home  teacher  found  that 
his  daily  pinochle  games  were  his  main  in¬ 
terest  in  life.  She  taught  him  a  sufficient 
amount  of  braille  so  he  could  read  his 
pinochle  deck  and  keep  his  own  count.  She 
played  pinochle  with  him  until  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  could  play  pinochle  as  well 
as  ever.  Then  she  met  the  three  elderly 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  been  playing  with 
in  an  afternoon  session  of  pinochle  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  he  could  still  play  pinochle 
without  slowing  up  the  game.  The  com¬ 
ment  of  the  home  teacher  was,  that  “as  she 
went  into  the  back  room  of  the  grocery 
store  she  certainly  said  a  prayer  for  the  dear 
Lord  to  give  her  luck  that  afternoon.”  The 
result — the  newly  blinded  man  had  a  real  rea¬ 
son  to  learn  three  things:  how  to  get  from 
his  home  to  the  grocery  store  and  back,  how 
to  read  braille  to  play  pinochle  and  how  to 
keep  his  count.  He  learned  these  things  so 
that  life  could  go  on  a  good  deal  as  it  had 
in  the  past  and  he  was  doing  the  thing  that 
he  wanted  to  do  in  his  old  age.  That  was  a 
complete  home  teaching  service. 

What  of  the  social  worker  serving  a  blind 
person  for  Aid  to  the  Blind  who  finds  that 
the  blind  person  and  his  family  don’t  know 
how  to  live  together  with  blindness  in  their 
midst?  If  the  home  teacher  is  working  in 
that  countv  she  has  her  office  at  the  countv 
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welfare  department  and  there  will  be  a  case 
conference  and  the  home  teacher  will  pick 
up  her  part  of  the  service  with  full  knowledge 


gathered  by  the  social  worker  available  to 
her.  If  there  is  no  home  teacher  in  the  county 
at  the  time,  the  case  is  referred  to  the  super¬ 
visor  of  home  teaching  for  discussion  and  final 
decision.  Can  it  wait  until  a  home  teacher  is 
available  in  that  county  or  does  it  call  for  a 
special  assignment — meaning  a  home  teacher 
will  be  sent  in  to  serve  that  one  case?  That 
has  been  done  a  number  of  times  because  the 
situation  was  urgent. 

With  all  of  the  services  given  through  the 
one  division,  all  can  be  more  cognizant  of  the 
services  available  and  therefore  more  observ¬ 
ant  of  the  need  for  them,  and  know  how  to 
bring  the  need  to  the  attention  of  the  person 
who  can  give  the  service  needed. 

Life  is  not  so  complex  for  specialized  work¬ 
ers  in  such  an  agency,  for  cooperation  in  get¬ 
ting  all  services  to  the  blind  person  as  needed 
is  brought  about  very  largely  by  coordination 
within  the  agency.  No  time  is  taken  up  by 
duplication.  Blind  people  are  not  submerged 
and  therefore  lost  in  the  great  mass.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  costs,  but  through  analysis 
it  is  evident  that  an  integrated  program  costs 
less  than  those  same  services  set  up  in  various 
agencies. 

There  is  a  quotation  that  is  a  challenge  to 
all  of  us  in  our  work  and  which  sets  the  base 
upon  which  we  can  well  build  our  services — 
“Happiness  comes  from  doing,  from  exer¬ 
cising  one’s  creative  faculties,  whatever  they 
may  be.”  Our  job  is  to  find  those  creative 
faculties,  and  encourage,  develop  and  help 
the  blind  to  utilize  them  to  a  maximum  full¬ 
ness  of  life  experience. 

We  should  never  forget — first  prevent  blind¬ 
ness.  If  that  is  impossible,  I  think  Helen 
Keller  expressed  our  job  very  aptly  when 
she  said: 

“It  is  good  to  give  the  blind  a  living: 

It  is  better  still  to  give  them  a  life  worth 
living, 

It  is  not  so  much  the  infirmity  that  causes 
unhappiness, 

As  a  useless,  dependent  existence.” 
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As  the  sun  sifted  its  warm  rays  from  the  sky 
one  early  morning  in  May,  a  group  of  ex¬ 
cited  blind  gardeners  gathered  at  the  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
with  hoes  in  hand,  and  full  of  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  energy.  They  had  come  to  launch  the 
first  project  of  their  newly  organized  garden 
club,  to  plant  St.  Augustine  grass.  There  it 
was,  neatly  stacked  against  the  side  of  the 
house.  They  examined  it  carefully  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  blades  of  grass  from  the  stiff 
and  jointed  stems.  Then  a  quick  survey  was 
made  of  the  ground  to  orient  themselves. 
They  observed  that  a  sidewalk  divided  the 
yard  into  two  sections.  This  would  serve 
as  a  starting  point  and  guiding  line.  The 
group  then  was  organized  into  a  kind  of 
assembly  line,  with  some  cutting  the  blocks 
of  grass  into  small  squares,  others  digging 
holes  one  foot  apart  along  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk.  From  here  it  was  easy  to  estimate 
a  distance  of  one  foot  back  for  all  succeeding 
rows.  As  the  ground  was  prepared,  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  group  nestled  the  small 
squares  into  the  holes  and  pulled  the  loose 
dirt  around  the  stems.  They  laughed  and 
talked  together  in  happy,  informal  comrade¬ 
ship  as  they  planted  one  square  after  another, 
then  one  row  after  another,  until  at  last  the 
job  was  done.  When  finally  they  straightened 
their  backs  and  visualized  the  neat  patch- 
work  of  green  and  brown,  a  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction  surged  through  each  member  of  the 
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group.  They  set  the  sprinkler  in  action  and 
anticipated  the  time,  weeks  hence,  when  the 
tiny  roots  would  have  reached  out  and  joined 
together  to  form  a  lush,  green  lawn. 

This,  then,  was  the  beginning  of  the  club’s 
project  to  beautify  the  Lighthouse  grounds.  It 
was  also  the  beginning  of  gardening  adven¬ 
tures  for  most  of  the  members.  They  were 
learning  to  garden  by  touch  and  finding  it  a 
most  exhilarating  experience.  As  weeks  rolled 
by  and  their  organization  grew  to  maturity, 
they  discovered  ever  so  many  exciting  things. 
The  time  of  year  was  ideal,  for  it  was  spring, 
and  nature  had  burst  forth  with  a  magnificent 
array  of  color  and  fragrance.  The  permeating 
atmosphere  of  birth  and  growth,  of  richness 
and  beauty,  captured  their  spirit  and  imagina¬ 
tion  and  swung  them  into  a  form  of  creative 
expression. 

They  ventured  into  a  botanical  garden  to 
become  acquainted  with  shrubs,  trees,  herbs, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  flowers.  It  was  a  lecture 
tour  guided  by  experienced  gardeners,  who 
described  the  plants  and  explained  the  con¬ 
ditions  desirable  for  growth.  Later  they 
gathered  before  a  table  luxuriantly  filled  with 
fresh-cut  flowers  and  deftly  combined  them 
into  artistic  bowl  arrangements.  Their  sensi¬ 
tive  fingers  grasped  a  mental  image  of  each 
flower  by  feeling  its  size,  shape  and  texture. 
This  mental  picture  even  became  aromatic 
when  they  identified  with  it  the  flower’s  par¬ 
ticular  fragrance.  They  potted  plants  in  con¬ 
tainers  which  they  made  themselves,  and 
planted  the  most  fragrant  varieties  of  herbs  in 
window  boxes.  Later  they  expected  to  trans¬ 
form  the  foliage  into  sachets. 
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At  one  meeting  an  outstanding  landscape 
architect  appeared  before  the  club  to  lecture 
on  the  basic  principles  of  designing  a  home 
garden.  Another  program  was  devoted  to  the 
study  of  soil  and  its  preparation  for  specific 
plants.  A  soil  conservation  expert  brought 
numerous  samples  of  soil  for  the  members 
to  examine  while  he  lectured  on  the  varying 
characteristics  of  each  type.  These  and  other 
lectures  and  activities  have  prepared  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  two  major  projects  in  the  fall — 
the  holding  of  their  first  flower  show,  and  the 
arranging  of  bouquets  during  a  two-week 
period  for  patients  at  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital. 

All  this  and  more  they  were  doing  them¬ 
selves.  There  were  activities  of  an  organiza¬ 
tional  nature  that  kept  them  busy  through¬ 
out  the  summer  months.  In  planning  a  well- 
balanced  program  for  the  first  year,  the  pro¬ 
gram  committee  met  often  with  readers  to 
profit  from  the  printed  word.  They  were  busy 
on  the  telephone,  engaging  authoritative 
speakers  for  the  subjects  selected.  Members 
were  not  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  with 
outside  speakers  alone.  They  wanted  to  con¬ 
duct  their  own  research  and  deliver  their 
talks  before  the  group.  So  two  meetings  a 
month  were  scheduled  and  requests  sent  to 
the  state  library  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  lists  of  books  in  braille  on  gardening 
topics.  Most  of  the  lectures  were  to  be  demon¬ 
strated,  and  many  of  them  to  be  given  over 
entirely  to  clinical  pursuits  so  that  the  blind 
members  could  “get  the  feel”  of  the  thing 
they  were  studying. 

The  yearbook  committee  was  busy,  too. 
It  had  the  job  of  compiling  the  programs, 
the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  into  book  form.  Extensive  research  was 
done  in  garden  almanacs  in  order  to  top  each 
page  with  a  monthly  gardening  hint.  The 
yearbook  chairman  arranged  the  material  in 
neat  order  in  braille,  then  called  upon  assist¬ 
ants  to  transcribe  other  braille  copies.  The 
members  of  the  committee  fell  into  pensive 


silence  while  trying  to  conjure  up  some 
clever  scheme  for  a  cover.  An  ingenious  idea 
struck  one  of  the  members  as  she  suddenly 
recalled  the  stack  of  empty  wood  boxes  at  the 
Lighthouse  workshop.  Why  not  get  one  of 
the  workers  there  to  convert  these  useless 
boxes  into  smooth,  wooden  covers  for  the 
yearbook?  It  was  agreed.  The  covers  were 
made  with  expert  craftsmanship,  each  deco¬ 
rated  with  a  colored  decalcomania  of  a  gar¬ 
denia,  the  club  flower. 

In  the  brief  span  of  six  months  the  founda¬ 
tion  stones  were  laid  for  an  organization  that 
is  destined  to  grow  and  thrive  in  the  years 
to  come.  Initial  steps  *were  swift  and  solid 
because  of  the  skillful  and  inspirational  guid¬ 
ance  of  its  founders  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Council  of  Garden  Clubs.  It  was  they  who 
suggested  programs,  activities,  and  projects, 
and  pointed  the  way  to  the  building  of  a 
club  which  would  measure  up  to  the  highest 
standards.  They  invested  such  tremendous 
zeal  and  energy  that  it  was  inevitable  that 
many  achievements  were  to  take  place  in  a 
short  period  of  time. 

The  Lighthouse  Garden  Club  of  Fort 
Worth  was  the  third  garden  club  for  the 
blind  to  be  organized  in  Texas,  and  the  fourth 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  in  the  United 
States  was  the  Hugh  Findlay  Garden  Club 
of  Austin,  .Texas,  organized  in  January,  1947. 
Dallas  followed  one  year  later  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  its  Lighthouse  Garden  Club.  Texas 
Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  has  promoted  the  found¬ 
ing  of  these  clubs  and  sponsored  their  develop¬ 
ment. 

The  impetus  for  this  movement  came  from 
Dr.  Hugh  Findlay,  Professor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  at  Columbia  University,  when 
he  presented  a  program  on  “Gardening  for 
Blind  Veterans”  before  the  National  Council 
Board  of  Garden  Clubs  in  New  York  in  1945. 
He  demonstrated  a  set  of  garden  tools  which 
he  had  designed  especially  for  the  blind  and 
which  were  being  used  successfully  at  Avon 
Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital.  Repre- 
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•sentatives  of  Texas  Garden  Clubs,  Inc.,  were 
so  impressed  with  the  efficacy  of  these  tools 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  doors  that 
would  be  opened  to  sunlight  and  life  for 
thousands  of  blind  persons  that  they  brought 
a  set  back  to  Texas.  Although  the  tools  were 
:first  used  by  blind  veterans,  Mrs.  John  G. 
Berry,  chairman  of  garden  therapy,  took  the 
idea  to  the  civilian  blind  through  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  local  garden  clubs  and  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

After  the  garden  clubs  for  the  blind  were 
-organized,  the  first  objective  was  to  increase 
the  members’  knowledge  of  plant  life  so  they 
could  readily  make  distinctions  through  their 
remaining  senses.  From  the  outset  they  ex¬ 
pressed  an  eager  desire  to  work  and  to  do 
things  for  themselves  as  well  as  to  study  and 
listen.  They  wanted  to  feel  the  cool,  moist 
-earth  between  their  fingers;  to  touch  the 
slick,  straight  blades  of  grass;  to  run  their 
fingers  along  the  stems,  leaves,  blooms  of  all 
kinds  of  flowers.  They  wanted  to  plant  roots 
in  the  soil  and  nurture  them  into  thriving, 
colorful  marvels  of  beauty.  They  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  happy,  busy  hours  spent  out  of  doors 
tending  their  own  gardens,  and  to  the  revival 
of  spirit  and  body  this  close  contact  with  na¬ 
ture  would  bring  to  them.  They  delighted  in 
the  warm,  genuine  comradeship  that  inevi¬ 
tably  springs  up  when  persons  are  working 
•together  in  a  common  enterprise.  They  antici¬ 
pated  the  full  fruition  of  careful  planning  and 
industrious  labor  that  would  come  when  their 
own  gardens  would  burgeon  out  with  a  riot 
of  color  and  fragrance.  This  would  be  a  time 
of  inexpressible  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

Was  it  beyond  a  blind  person’s  reach  to 
accomplish  this?  Not  at  all. 

In  addition  to  the  persons  mentioned  in  the 
October  issue,  Foundation  scholarships  have 
been  awarded  to  Olga  Oen,  Minot,  North 
Dakota;  Mila  Baker,  Oak  Park,  Illinois; 
Hilda  Turner,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  and 
Robert  Logan,  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsylvania. 


TWELFTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION 
OF  EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF 
HOME  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

At  the  Twelfth  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Oc¬ 
tober  8  through  10,  the  Conference  adopted 
new  by-laws  providing  for  active  and  associate 
memberships. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  Alfred  Allen,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y.  Other  officers  elected  include 
Miss  Mary  Curran,  Worcester,  Mass.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Mr.  Walter  Evans,  Altoona,  Penna., 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Theresa  Wood,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  treasurer  (re-elected). 

The  conference  attendance  was  the  largest 
in  its  history  and  141  were  at  the  banquet,  the 
highlight  of  which  was  presentations  to  Miss 
Ivy  Mead  and  to  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer  (in 
absentia). 

The  secretary  will  communicate  further 
details  of  the  conference  to  the  membership 
at  a  later  date. 

Christmas  Gifts  for  Blind  Children.  Those 
who  wish  help  in  the  selection  of  toys  suit¬ 
able  for  the  preschool  blind  child,  or  for  older 
blind  children,  may  secure  sound  advice  on 
their  selections  from  Creative  Playthings, 
867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  21,  New 
York.  This  concern  operates  a  mail  order 
business,  and  has  shown  great  enlightenment 
in  the  selection  of  toys  for  spec:al  groups. 
They  have  consulted  with  the  Foundation, 
and  with  experts  on  the  preschool  child,  and 
have  exchanged  views  with  many  parents 
of  blind  children.  A  marked  catalog  may  be 
requested  from  them,  provided  it  is  also 
asked  that  suitable  toys  be  indicated. 

Those  who  keep  complete  files  of  the  Out - 
loo\  for  the  Blind  should  note  that  the 
September  issue  was  wrongly  numbered  8. 
It  was  really  number  7. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  BOOKS  THAT  BEST  INTERPRET 

AMERICA 

MARION  A.  WOODWORTH 


There  is  something  very  alluring  about 
book  lists;  we  read  them  constantly  in  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals — lists  of  what  this  or 
that  prominent  person  is  reading,  of  best 
sellers  for  the  week,  of  books  to  keep  one  well- 
informed  on  some  current  topic,  etc.  There 
has  recently  been  compiled  a  book  list  that 
should  appeal  to  every  American.  It  is  called 
The  One  Hundred  Books  That  Best  Interpret 
America,  and  was  created  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose  which  will  be  described  briefly. 

In  the  Kiwanis  Magazine  for  January  1948 
there  is  a  challenging  article  under  the  title 
“What  is  America ?”  by  James  F.  Roche.  The 
author  is  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  whose  three  larg¬ 
est  passenger  ships,  converted  into  troopships, 
carried  half  a  million  men  to  and  from  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Roche  tells  the  story  of  the  one 
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hundred  books.  As  a  memorial  to  the  war 
dead,  it  was  decided  to  select  and  dedicate  a 
small  library  to  be  placed  in  the  first  class 
library  of  each  of  those  three  ships.  Each  is 
named  for  one  of  the  Moore-McCormack 
men  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

When  Mr.  Roche  was  given  this  assignment 
he  felt  that  the  selections  should  be  made  by 
as  many  people  as  possible.  A  letter  was 
drafted  and  copies  sent  to  10,000  persons — 
“authors,  literary  critics,  teachers  of  history 
and  literature,  editors,  columnists,  college 
deans  and  statesmen,  plus  personal  friends 
who  included  400  New  York  fellow-Kiwan- 
ians,  to  the  forty-eight  governors  and  every 

Marion  A.  Woodworth  is  reference  librarian  at  Perkins 
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member  of  Congress.”  Each  was  asked  for 
titles  of  books  “which  in  your  opinion  would 
have  helped  the  fellows  about  to  give  their 
lives,  to  understand  the  country  they  served, 
its  traditions  and  ideals,  the  people  who  helped 
to  make  present-day  America.” 

More  than  2,500  persons  responded  to  that 
letter.  The  project  received  no  small  amount 
of  attention,  including  an  editorial  by  J.  T. 
Winterich  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture  for  September  27,  1947  while  the  list  was 
being  compiled.  The  final  result  is  an  amazing 
collection  of  Americana.  In  fiction,  history, 
poetry,  biography,  drama  we  have  the  story 
of  “My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee.”  Included  are 
the  works  of  eighty-seven  authors,  fifty  of 
them  still  living,  at  least  four  of  them  Ameri¬ 
cans  by  adoption. 

Here  are  the  books  that  have  received  many 
awards  and  cash  prizes.  Nineteen  of  them 
have  been  recipients  of  the  Pulitzer  award, 
given  to  the  book  considered  best  in  its  class 
for  a  given  year. 

A  survey  has  been  made  here  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  librarv  which  shows  that  all  but 
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twelve  of  these  books  are  available  in  braille 
or  as  Talking  Books;  fifty-one  are  in  both 
media.  Of  the  twelve,  one  is  now  in  the  process 
of  being  embossed,  and  one  is  hand-copied  in 
another  library.  So  we  can  truly  say  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  list  may  be  read  by  the 
blind.  Surely  this  figure  compares  favorably 
with  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a  public 
library. 

Mr.  Roche  loved  his  task  and  proved  it.  He 
selected  from  the  list  five  books  which  he  had 
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not  read;  these  were  added  to  his  own  library 
to  be  read  before  any  other  reading  is  under¬ 
taken. 

The  list  follows.  In  this  rich  fund  there  is 
something  to  please  everyone — books  to  read 
and  re-read.  Helen  Keller  has  said,  “Books 
are  my  compensation  for  the  harms  of  fate.” 

THE  ONE  HUNDRED  BOOKS  THAT 
BEST  INTERPRET  AMERICA 

Fiction 

Alice  Adams — Booth  Tar\ington 
The  American — Howard  Fast 
Arrowsmith — Sinclair  Lewis 
Arundel — Kenneth  Roberts 
Barren  Ground — Ellen  Glasgow 
Cimarron — Edna  Ferber 
Citizen  Tom  Paine — Howard  Fast 
Collected  Stories  (also  called  Round-Up) — 
Ring  Lardner 

Covered  Wagon — Emerson  Hough 
Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop — Willa 
Cather 

Drums  Along  the  Mohawk — Walter  Ed¬ 
monds 

Ethan  Frome — Edith  Wharton 
Forest  and  the  Fort — Hervey  Allen 
Four  Million — O.  Henry 
Free  Man — Conrad  Richter 
Freedom  Road — Howard  Fast 
Giants  in  the  Earth — Ole  Rolvaag 
Grapes  of  Wrath — John  Steinbec\ 

Great  Meadow — Elizabeth  M.  Roberts 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster — Edward  Eggleston 
Huckleberry  Finn; — Mar\  Twain 
Immortal  Wife — Irving  Stone 
Journey  in  the  Dark — Martin  Flavin 
Lantern  in  Her  Hand — Bess  Streeter  Aldrich 
Last  of  the  Mohicans — James  F.  Cooper 
Late  George  Apley — John  P.  Marquand 
Let  the  Hurricane  Roar — Rose  Wilder  Lane 
Lons  Remember — MacKinlay  Kantor 
Look  Homeward,  Angel — Thomas  Wolfe 
Man  Without  a  Country — E.  E.  Hale 
Mv  Antonia — Willa  Cather 

J 

Moby  Dick — Herman  Melville 


Native  Son — Richard  Wright 

Northwest  Passage — Kenneth  Roberts 

Octopus — Fran\  Norris 

Old  Creole  Days — George  W.  Cable 

Ox-Bow  Incident — Walter  Van  Tilburg  Clar\ 

O  Pioneers! — Willa  Cather 

Rabble  In  Arms — Kenneth  Roberts 

Red  Badge  of  Courage — Stephen  Crane 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap — H.  L.  Wilson 

So  Big — Edna  Ferber 

Tales  of  the  Gold  Rush — Bret  Harte 

Trees — Conrad  Richter 

U.  S.  A. — John  Dos  Passos 

Valley  of  Decision — Marcia  Davenport 

Vein  of  Iron — Ellen  Glasgow 

Non-Fiction 

Poetry 

Collected  Poems — Robert  Frost 
Collected  Poems — H.  W.  Longfellow 
John  Brown’s  Body — Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
Leaves  of  Grass — Walt  Whitman 
The  People,  Yes — Carl  Sandburg 

Plays 

Ah,  Wilderness — Eugene  O’Neill 
Our  Town — Thornton  Wilder 
Yellow  Jack — Sidney  Howard 

Biography 

Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea — Samuel  Morison 
Americanization  of  Edward  Bok — Edward 
Bo{ 

Andrew  Jackson — Marquis  Jatnes 
Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Stefifens 
Autobiography  of  William  Allen  White 
Benjamin  Franklin — Carl  Van  Doren 
Connecticut  Yankee — W.  L.  Cross 
Education  of  Henry  Adams — Henry  Adams 
George  Washington — W.  E.  Woodward 
George  Washington  Carver — Rac\ham  Holt 
Goodly  Heritage — Mary  Ellen  Chase 
Lincoln  Reader — Paul  M.  Angle 
Making  of  An  American — Jacob  Riis 
Paul  Revere  and  the  World  He  Lived  In — 
Esther  Forbes 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Prairie  Years — Carl 
Sandburg 

The  Raven — Marquis  James 
Sherman,  Fighting  Prophet — Lloyd  Lewis 
Son  of  the  Middle  Border — Hamlin  Garland 
Theodore  Roosevelt — Henry  Pringle 
Thomas  Jefferson — Claude  Bowers 
Up  From  Slavery — Boomer  T.  Washington 
We  Who  Built  America — Carl  F.  Witt\e 
World  of  Washington  Irving — Van  Wyc\ 
Broo\s 

Yankee  From  Olympus — Katherine  Bowen 
Essays,  History,  Miscellaneous 
Subtreasury  of  American  Humor — E.  B.  and 
K.  S.  White 

Treasury  of  American  Folklore — B.  A.  Bot¬ 
kin 

American  Language — H.  L.  Menc\en 
Epic  of  America — James  Truslow  Adams 
Essays — R.  W.  Emerson 
From  Manv  Lands — Louis  Adamic 

J 

Ground  We  Stand  On — John  Dos  Passos 
Home  Country — Ernest  T.  Pyle 
Inside  U.  S.  A. — John  Gunther 
Life  on  the  Mississippi — Mar\  Twain 
Life  With  Father — Clarence  Day 
Main  Current  of  American  Thought — Ver¬ 
non  L.  Parrington 
Only  Yesterday — F.  L.  Allen 
Oregon  Trail — Francis  Par\man 
Republic — Charles  Beard 
Rise  of  American  Civilization — Charles  and 
Mary  Beard 

Walden — Henry  D.  Thoreau 
Way  Our  People  Lived — W.  E .  Woodward 
Winning  of  the  West — Theodore  Roosevelt 
Year  of  Decision — Bernard  De  Voto 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Many  agencies  for  the  blind  have  been  very 
successful  in  having  blind  persons  in  their 
territory  sell  Christmas  cards,  and  many  of 
them  are  now  making  this  an  all  year  round 
business. 

The  manufacturers  have  made  a  special 


price  to  this  organization  of  45^  per  box  for 
all  boxes  except  the  everyday  wrapping  as¬ 
sortment  known  as  the  “Gift  Wrapping  Cab¬ 
inet,”  which  is  6o<J  per  box. 

They  also  have  a  box  of  imported  English 
paper  napkins  (which  is  not  listed  in  the 
catalog).  It  retails  for  $1.00  and  your  price 
is  55^  per  box.  These  are  very  beautiful  nap¬ 
kins  and  should  be  a  very  good  seller.  Send 
all  orders  to  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

C.  C.  Kleber 

SARA  FRIEDMAN  DIES 
Mrs.  Sara  Friedman,  founder  and  president 
of  the  Palestine  Lighthouse  School  and  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  Jerusalem,  died  in  New  York 
City,  October  6,  following  a  brief  illness.  She 
became  interested  in  the  blind  of  Palestine  in 
1924  and  formulated  plans  for  the  Light¬ 
house  the  following  year.  She  has  been  direct¬ 
ing  the  financial  support  of  the  school  and 
also  the  operation  of  a  second  one  in  Vienna, 
opened  since  the  recent  war  in  buildings 
lent  by  Allied  occupation  forces,  for  the 
Jewish  blind  of  Europe.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  a  campaign  was  under  way  to  obtain 
$500,000  for  a  new  building  in  Palestine. 
Recently,  a  second  campaign  was  started  for 
a  like  amount  for  a  permanent  school  and 
home  in  Vienna. 
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WESTERN  CONFERENCE 
OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

On  Sunday,  August  22,  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind  opened  its  1948  convention  in  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington.  The 
session  began  with  greetings  by  Mrs.  Juliet 
Bindt  of  Berkeley,  California,  president  of 
the  organization;  and  the  invocation  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Carl  of  Seattle.  The 
principal  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director  of  educational 
research  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  who  spoke  on  “Psychological  Prob¬ 
lems  in  the  Adjustment  to  Blindness.” 

The  next  meeting  was  opened  Monday 
morning  by  Mrs.  Bindt,  who  introduced  Dr. 
Purman  Dorman,  Technical  Consultant  for 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Washington  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Dr.  Dorman 
gave  an  informative  speech  on  the  common 
eye  conditions  met  by  the  home  teacher.  Mrs. 
Bindt  then  introduced  Miss  Margaret  Bland, 

home  teacher  of  Colorado,  who  exhibited 

* 

many  useful  appliances  adapted  for  the  blind. 
Following  Miss  Bland’s  display  of  gadgets, 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  visit  the  Training 
Center  for  the  Blind  in  Seattle.  Here  the 
members  were  shown  the  tremendous  amount 
of  handicraft  produced  by  the  sightless  work¬ 
men.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  members 
were  guests  at  a  tea  and  reception  given  by 
the  staff  of  the  training  center. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  convention 
was  opened  Tuesday,  by  Mrs.  Bindt,  and  the 
first  order  of  business  was  the  report  of  the 
membership  committee  by  Mrs.  Alice  Olssen, 
home  teacher  of  Seattle.  In  her  report  she 
stated  that  the  membership  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  now  consists  of  seventy-five  persons, 
which  includes  three  from  New  York  and 
two  from  Canada.  She  stated  that  active 
membership  is  open  to  any  home  teacher  in 
the  eleven  western  states,  and  that  all  the 
currently  employed  home  teachers  for  the 


blind  in  this  area,  except  four,  have  joined 
the  organization  during  the  two  years  of  its 
existence.  Mrs.  Olssen  stressed  that  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  interested  in  the  activities  of  the 
blind  may  become  an  associate  member  of 
the  organization.  This  report  was  followed 
by  that  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  Sev¬ 
eral  resolutions  were  passed  and  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  convention,  chief  among  them 
being:  to  recommend  more  braille  books 
in  grade  one;  to  recommend  a  handicraft 
supplement  to  the  “Home  Teacher;”  and  to 
recommend  a  braille  edition  of  the  index  to 
the  “Outlook.”  President  Bindt  then  stated 
that  the  two  main  projects  of  the  organization 
are  being  studied  by  the  professional  status 
committee,  whose  chairman  is  Miss  Mary 
Melvin,  home  teacher  of  Spokane;  and  the 
deaf-blind  research  committee,  with  Miss 
Frances  Virgin,  San  Francisco,  as  chairman. 
The  professional  status  committee  will  as¬ 
semble  information  pertaining  to  teachers, 
their  working  conditions,  and  methods  of 
recording  case  histories.  The  deaf-blind  re¬ 
search  committee  will  compile  a  file  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  the  eleven  western  states  to 
ascertain  their  number  and  problems.  Next, 
the  nominating  committee  presented  the 
names  of  the  candidates  for  the  different 
offices,  and  the  members  of  the  convention 
unanimously  re-elected  Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt  as 
president.  Other  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  Miss  Margaret  Bland,  Colorado,  vice- 
president;  Miss  Marcella  Olsen,  California, 
corresponding  secretary;  Mr.  Malcolm  Med- 
ler,  Oregon,  recording  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Tessie  Jones,  Utah,  treasurer.  Mrs.  Bindt 
then  introduced  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay, 
director  of  social  research,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  Miss  McKay  emphasized 
in  her  speech  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
home  teaching  service,  and  how  happy  she 
was  that  the  three  regions  of  the  United  States 
were  now  covered  with  home  teachers’  con¬ 
ferences. 

One  of  the  last  events  of  the  convention 
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was  the  banquet  Tuesday  evening  in  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel.  The  tables  were  beautifully 
decorated  by  the  Delta  Gamma  alumnae  of 
Seattle,  and  Miss  Mary  Melvin,  chairman  of 
the  convention,  was  the  gracious  toastmistress 
of  the  evening.  The  first  guest  presented  to 
the  group  was  Mrs.  Kathryn  Malstrom,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  who  warmly  greeted  all  of 
the  members  of  the  convention.  Mrs.  Pearl 
Wanamaker,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Olympia,  was  then  introduced 
by  Miss  Melvin  as  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  evening.  Mrs.  Wanamaker  gave  a  stirring 
speech  on  the  theme  “Educating  for  Free¬ 
dom.”  Following  this  address,  eight  home 
teachers  holding  certificates  issued  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  were  honored.  These  members  were: 
Miss  Frieda  Frederickson,  Bellingham;  Mrs. 
Alice.  Olssen,  Mrs.  Melba  King,  Mrs.  Mary 
Quigg,  Mr.  George  Bailey,  all  of  Seattle; 
Mrs.  Vera  Thompson,  Miss  Elizabeth  Foley, 
and  Mr.  Malcolm  Medler,  all  of  Portland. 

Thus,  the  third  annual  convention  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the 
Adult  Blind  came  to  a  close,  and  the  members 
are  now  looking  forward  to  their  1949  con¬ 
vention  which  will  be  held  next  June  in 
Denver,  Colorado. 


REPORT  OF  OHIO  STUDY 

Redrafting  of  plans  for  two  new  state  in¬ 
stitutions  may  result  from  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  Tuesday  to  the  Ohio  Postwar  Program 
Commission  by  its  Blind  and  Deaf  Study 
Committee. 

In  the  report  submitted  to  Senator  Roscoe 
R.  Walcutt,  commission  chairman,  the  com¬ 
mittee  concluded  that  the  best  method  of 
educating  blind  and  deaf  children  is  in 
special  classes  in  public  schools.  Its  final  con¬ 
clusion  called  for  restudy  and  reconsideration 

Reprinted  from  the  Columbus,  O.,  Dispatch  of  Sep¬ 
tember  28 


of  plans  for  new  state  schools  for  the  blind 
and  deaf,  to  be  built  on  Wyandot  Country 
Club  land,  for  which  the  legislature  has  al¬ 
ready  appropriated  $5,000,000. 

Admitting  that  state  schools  are  better 
equipped  to  educate  blind  and  deaf  children 
so  far  as  vocational  training  is  concerned,  the 
committee  declared  such  institutions  should 
not  be  abandoned.  Where  special  public 
school  classes  are  not  available  and  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  handicaps  beyond  blindness  and 
deafness,  the  institutions  will  remain  neces¬ 
sary,  it  reported. 

Aside  from  these  special  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  report  pointed  out,  education  in 
institutions  -requires  children  to  be  away 
from  home  about  nine  months  of  each  year 
and  “every  thinking  person  must  agree  that 
during  the  formative  years  of  a  child’s  life 
there  is  no  adequate  substitute  for  parental 
love  and  care.” 

Also  supporting  the  committee’s  conclu- 
sions  in  favor  of  public  school  special  classes 
were  sub-committee  findings  showing  that 
educating  children  in  such  special  classes,, 
rather  than  at  state  institutions,  is  much  less 
costly  to  the  state.  According  to  figures  cited 
in  the  report,  cost  per  pupil  in  1947  for  blind 
or  partially  sighted  children  was  $914  in  the 
state  schools;  .  .  . 

Since  the  special  classes,  conducted  under 
the  Special  Education  Division  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  are  not  provided 
in  all  localities  of  Ohio,  some  children  live 
in  foster  boarding  homes  near  the  schools- 
during  the  school  year.  .  .  . 

Senator  Walcutt  said  he  would  call  a 
meeting  of  the  commission  for  October  15 
to  consider  the  report  by  the  commission 
committee. 

Construction  of  the  two  new  state  institu¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  committee  recommends 
reconsideration,  was  delayed  by  the  war,  the 
commission  said,  adding  that  rising  costs 
have  now  increased  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
present  plans  by  more  than  100  per  cent.  .  .  . 
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Industry  at  Their  Fingertips  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Information  and 
the  Department  of  Special  Services  of  the 
Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
is  the  graphic  story  of  how  blind  citizens  of 
Illinois  are  making  valuable  contributions  to 
business  and  industry.  There  are  many  photo¬ 
graphs  and  testimonials  of  employers  of  blind 
persons. 

The  Welfare  Reporter  for  August,  1948 
contains  an  article  entitled  “Striking  Increase 
in  Blind  Children”  by  Josephine  L.  Taylor. 
She  reports  that  there  are  registered  with  the 
N.J.  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  more 
than  four  times  as  many  preschool  children 
and  infants  as  there  were  four  years  ago.  At 
least  44  percent  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the 
rise  in  the  number  of  cases  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia. 

“Arkansas  helps  its  Blind”  by  Roy  Kumpe 
and  Martin  C.  Crittenden  is  found  in  Public 
Welfare  for  September,  1948.  It  is  the  story 
of  Arkansas  Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
which  was  created  nine  years  ago.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  by  those  who  initiated  the  program 
that  it  will  continue  to  grow  and  in  time 
furnish  a  regional  center  where  newly  blind 
persons  can  obtain  special  service. 

The  Journal  of  Rehabilitation  for  October, 
1948  in  “A  Growing  Concern”  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Information  Division 
gives  the  story  of  Henry  E.  Reynolds,  a 
blinded  veteran  who  has  established  himself 
In  his  own  business  of  making  hand-woven 
articles  in  his  own  home  in  Vermont.  He 
specializes  in  weaving  baby  blankets,  lunch¬ 
eon  sets,  scarfs  and  ski  accessories.  This  issue 
of  the  magazine  also  includes  “Out  of  Dark¬ 


ness — Into  the  Light”  by  J.  Marshall  Parham. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  radio  engineer  who  through 
the  help  extended  to  him  by  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  enabled 
to  resume  his  old  job. 

The  American  Magazine  for  August,  1948, 
in  the  article  “A  Man’s  Best  Friend  .  .  .”  by 
Jerome  Beatty  tells  the  story  of  Vernon  Wil¬ 
liams,  a  successful  blind  lawyer.  Mr.  Williams 
was  blind  from  birth  and  went  to  school  in 
his  home  town  among  seeing  children  and  at¬ 
tended  law  school  at  the  state  university. 

The  Nations  Health ,  A  Ten  Year  Pro¬ 
gram.  has  just  been  published  by  the  U.S. 
Federal  Security  Agency.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  report  to  the  President  by  Oscar  R.  Ewing, 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator.  There  is 
a  chapter,  “Rehabilitation  for  Handicapped,” 
which  is  called  the  sixth  health  goal,  aiming 
at  rehabilitating  the  250,000  men  and  women 
who  become  disabled  through  illness  or  in¬ 
jury  every  year,  so  that  they  can  be  restored  to 
the  most  nearly  normal  life  and  work  of 
which  they  are  individually  capable. 

The  Bible  in  New  Yor) [  by  Reverend  David 
J.  Fant  is  published  by  the  New  York  Bible 
Society.  This  “romance  of  Scripture  distribu¬ 
tion  in  a  world  metropolis  from  1809  to  1948” 
has  a  chapter  on  the  distribution  of  the  Bible 
to  the  blind.  The  activities  of  the  Society  in¬ 
clude  distribution  of  the  Bible  in  several  types 
of  raised  print,  as  well  as  arranging  for  re¬ 
cording  the  Bible  as  a  Talking  Book.  A  visit¬ 
ing  teacher  has  been  employed  who  teaches 
the  blind  to  read  braille  and  takes  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  seeing  that  the  books  are  made 
available. 

Helga  Lende 
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By  the  Technical  "Research  Department 


Christmas  Gifts.  A  great  many  people  like 
to  be  reminded  of  the  items  handled  by  this 
department  when  this  season  of  the  year 
rolls  around.  So  it  has  been  decided  to  re¬ 
print  a  brief  description  of  everything  now 
available  in  the  hope  that  this  will  simplify 
the  preparation  of  Christmas  lists. 


Canned  Goods  Markers.  Kit  of  plastic 

labels,  elastics,  and  paper  punch . $1.45 

Gas  Stove  Lighter.  Flint  and  steel  spark¬ 
ing  device .  25 

Automatic  Pancake  Turner.  Aluminum 
blade  flips  when  handle  is  squeezed  .25 
Vegetable  Slicer.  Adjustable  thicknesses, 

with  grater  attachment .  1.00 

Aluminum  Broil  Racks.  Kit  of  three, 

assorted  sizes  .  1.00 

E-Z-Lift  Jar  Openers.  For  press-top  cans, 

paint  cans,  etc . 25 

Carving  Knife.  With  adjustable  guide, 

for  roasts,  bread,  etc .  1.25 

Cake  Cutter.  V-shaped  blade,  for  cutting 

and  serving  layer  cakes .  1.55 

Speedy  Chef  Egg  Beater.  With  stand,  for 

bowls  of  various  sizes  . 1.75 

Scaleomatic  Pressure  Cooker.  4  quart, 

with  separators  and  trivet  .  8.75 

Bacon  Fryer.  For  cooking  bacon  without 

turning  it  over  . 40 

Cofi-Meter.  Screws  on  glass  coffee  jars, 
dispenses  tablespoons  at  the  clicks  ...  .60 

Knife  Sharpener.  Abrasive  wheel  with 

guides,  screws  to  wall  .  1.20 

Purse  Shopping  Bag.  Black  plastic  coated 

purse  which  opens  into  bag .  1.50 

Safety  Spoons.  Set  of  two  basting  spoons 
with  clip  to  hang  on  edge  of  pan . 95 


Tape  Measure.  Five  foot,  with  paper 

staple  markings  . 60 

Hem  Gauge.  Adjustable,  for  marking 

hems  with  pins,  rule  notched  .  1.75, 

Needle  Threader.  Plastic  threader  for 

small  needles,  takes  up  to  5 . 10 

Wire  Loop  Needle  Threaders.  Sent  in 

sets  of  three .  Gratis 

Handy  Magnet.  Magnet  with  handle,  for 

picking  up  pins  and  needles . 25.  . 

Flipknife.  Gold  plated  handle,  locks 

open  or  shut  .  1.65. 

X-Acto  Pocket  Knife.  Plated  handle, 

blade  slides  out  and  in,  best  steel . 80 

Change-A-Blade  Scissors.  Replaceable 

blades,  and  lock  tension  .  2.00 

Extra  Blades  for  above  scissors,  per 

Pair  . 35 

Safety  Knife.  Spring  loaded  hood  covers 

blade  .  1.25 

Cast  Aluminum  Rule.  One  foot  long, 

with  1 6th  inch  graduation  .  1.50 

Wood-Marking  Guage.  Combination  of 
above  with  brad  awl  and  lock-slide  . . .  3.50 
Magnagrip.  Magnetized  wall-mount 

holder  for  steel  knives  or  tools  .  2.5a 

C-12  Automatic  Center  Punch.  Fires  it¬ 
self  at  15  lb.  pressure  .  1.50 

SC-i  Self  Centering  Attachment.  Used 

with  above  for  centering  holes  .  1.00 

SC-19  Self  Centering  Punch.  Automatic 
center  punch  with  above  attachment .  .  2.25 
C-15  Center  Punch.  Like  C-12,  but 


adjustable  from  8  to  20  lb.  pressure  .  .  2.25 
C-16  Center  Punch.  For  use  with  leather 

hole  punches,  listed  below  .  2.25 

C-3  and  C-4  Hole  Punches.  .090  and  .045 
inches  diameter,  respectively.  Each  . .  .50 
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Brad  Pusher.  For  driving  small  finishing 


nails  without  a  hammer  .  1.25 

Miterite  Saw  Guide.  For  rough  cross-cut¬ 
ting,  ripping,  and  mitering .  1.75 

Speed  Soldering  Iron.  Heats  and  cools 


fast,  for  starting  work  while  cold  .  .  .  10.75 
Tire  Pressure  Guage.  Plunger  type,  read¬ 


able  by  touch,  4  to  50  lb .  2.00 

Saw  Filer.  Holds  file  at  correct  angles  for 

filing  hand  saws  .  2.45 

Precision  Pressure  Lock  Wrench.  Holds 
pressure  (up  to  a  ton)  till  released.  .  .  2.25 
Micrometer,  Model  230.  Adapted  for 


touch  reading  to  about  .0002  inch  . .  19.00 
Micrometer,  Model  231.  Same,  but  with 

inkprint  vernier  .  21.00 

Vertical  Drill  Positioner.  Plumb  bob  at¬ 
tachment  for  holding  drills  straight  .  .  1.50 
Coin  Changer.  Four  barrel  coin  changer 

for  stand  operators,  dealers,  etc .  3.00 

Insulin  Syringe.  2  cc.  syringe  with  set¬ 
ting  apparatus  .  5.75 

Sphygmomanometer.  Aneroid  type  for 

taking  blood  pressures  .  37-5° 

Clinical  Thermometer.  One  inch  dial, 
readable  by  many  with  magnifier  . .  17.50 
Protractor.  Small  plastic  protractor  with 

pointer  for  drawing  angles . 50 

Slide  Rule.  Circular  type,  for  multipli¬ 
cation,  division,  and  taking  roots  ....  2.75 
Adding  Machine.  Five-column,  manual 

operation,  readable  by  touch  .  8.50 

Dural  Cane.  Half-inch  diameter,  crook 
handle,  6-7  ounces,  up  to  48  inches  ...  1.85 
Shank  Cane.  Plastic  handle,  chromium 


tapered  shaft,  glide  ferrule,  44  inches  .  1.00 
Collapsible  Feeler  Cane.  Held  open  by 
friction,  chromium  plated,  40  inch  . .  3.50 
Collapsible  Lock-open  Cane.  Chromium 
and  brass,  43%  inches,  rubber  grip  .  . .  2.00 
Crook  Lock-open  Cane.  Same  as  above, 

with  plastic  crook,  glide  ferrule .  2.50 

Replacement  Ferrules.  Used  on  all  but 

Feeler  Cane,  screws  on  . 10 

Universal  Ball  Point  Pen.  Metal  slip-on 
cap,  plastic  body . 75 
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Refills  for  Universal  Ball  Point  Pen  . .  .35 

Raised  Line  Stationery.  Kit  of  50  sheets, 

5/2  by  8  inches,  25  envelopes .  1.15 

Paper  Punch.  Three  movable  or  remov¬ 
able  punches,  operated  simultaneously  1.20 
Outdoor  Thermometer.  — 60  to  120 °F. 

Large  inkprint  markings  and  braille  .  2.25 
Liquid  Thermometers.  1%  inch  dials 
with  %  inch  stems,  accurate 
25  to  125  degrees  (dark  room  range)  . .  4.00 

0  to  180  degrees  (liquid  range)  .  5.60 

0  to  220  degrees  (roast  thermometer 

.  6.00 

0  to  150  degrees  Centigrade  (labora¬ 
tory  range)  .  5.25 

50  to  500  degrees  (candy  range)  ....  5.25 
Barometer.  Marked  in  1/10  inches,  ad¬ 
justable  for  various  altitudes  .  6.50 

Postal  Scales.  Graduated  in  ounces  to 

half  lb.,  capacity  1*4  lb . 90 

Diabetic  Diet  Scales.  500  gram  capacity 

with  braille  markings  .  7.50 

Grocer’s  Scale.  15  lb.  capacity,  15  inch 

dial,  graduated  in  ounces  .  50.0a 

Bathroom  Scale.  300  lb.  capacity,  grad¬ 
uated  in  5  lb.  intervals .  13.75 

Household  Scale.  25  lb.  capacity,  grad¬ 
uated  in  4  oz.  intervals .  4.75 

Half-Teaspoon  Liquid  Measure.  Glass 

with  rubber  bulb  .  1.00 

Drop-A-Time  Drop  Measure.  Medicine 
dropper  with  special  bulb  to  give  drop  .15 
Interval  Timers.  For  cooking  and  other 
timing  needs 

Bell-ringing  models,  30  or  60  min¬ 


utes,  full  scale  .  3-oo 

60  seconds,  full  scale .  3.50 

Switch  models  to  shut  off  apparatus, 

30  or  60  minutes,  full  scale .  4.75 

Selecto-Switch  Self-Starting  Clock. 

Turns  radio  on  or  off .  11.30 

Alarm  Attachment  for  Deaf-Blind.  For 
use  with  above  as  deaf-blind  alarm  . .  8.00 
Baby  Ben  Clock.  Braille  indications  on 

spring-wound  alarm  clock  .  4.25 

Electric  Alarm  Clock.  Self-starting, 
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white  plastic  case  . .  4.00 

Magnifier.  With  self-contained  light. 

Ten  diameters .  4.25 

Seven  diameters  .  4.25 

Chess  Set.  Plastic,  pegged  men;  compo¬ 
sition  board,  grommets  at  holes .  2.50 

Game  of  Goal.  Elaborate  form  of  Tic- 

Tac-Toe  .  1.00 

Brailled  Cards.  “Bicycle”  cards  with  re¬ 
inforced  braille  dots  . 50 

Plastic  Brailled  Cards.  “Kem”  cards, 

washable,  brailled  .  2.25 

Jumbo  Cards.  Large  type,  for  people 

with  impaired  sight  . 65 

Game  of  Rook.  Standard  Rook  game, 

brailled  . 60 

Game  of  Bottoms  Up.  Played  with  dice 

and  nine  marked  pieces  .  1.25 

Modern  Michigan.  Board,  brailled  cards, 

and  brailled  instructions  .  5.00 

Cribbage  Board.  With  well-marked 

holes  for  quick  insertion  of  pegs . 2.25 

Carrom  Bagatelle.  A  pin  game,  sturdily 

built  of  hardwood,  brailled  .  11.50 

Flameless  Cigaret  Lighter.  Heats  as  cig- 

aret  is  puffed  .  3.50 

Pipe  Lighter.  Has  flame  in  chimney  for 

lighting  pipes  .  2.50 

Drying  Beads.  Absorb  40%  of  weight  in 

moisture,  dried  in  oven,  per  lb . 50 

Vestpok  Razor.  Shaves  without  soap, 

water,  or  electricity.  Ten  blades . 1.00 

Key  Keeper.  Pin  in  handbag,  keys  attach 

to  retractable  chain,  nickled . 60 

Presto  Electric  Plugs.  Both  wires  at¬ 
tached  with  turn  of  coin.  Set  of  3 . 50 

Electric  Heating  Pads.  With  “Braillway” 

switches,  for  dry  applications .  4.50 

For  Moist  applications,  otherwise  iden¬ 
tical  .  5.25 

Power-Pak  Fire  Extinguishers.  Carbon 

dioxide  type,  harmless,  compact .  5.00 

CVH  Relievo  Materials.  For  making 
raised  lines  on  maps,  graphs,  etc. 
Introductory  kit,  three  tubes  paint, 
flock,  paper  cones  .  1.00 


Relievo  paint,  2x11  inch  studio  tubes  .  4.00 
Cones  for  applying  paint,  12  envelopes 


to  package  . 10 

White  lustre  beads,  for  making  rough 

texture  . 15 

White  rayon  flock,  for  making  fuzzy 

texture  . 15 

Phone  Rest.  Fits  on  French  phone,  holds 

phone  against  shoulder  .  1.35 

Fishing  Bob.  Whistles  when  fish  bite, 

even  tells  type  of  nibble  . . 50 

Electric  Metronome.  Scale  marked  in 


braille,  60  cycles,  AC  only .  11.50 

Liessens  Music  Writer.  Enables  musician 

to  write  staff  notation  in  ink .  12.50 

All-Purpose  Sound  System.  For  emboss¬ 
ing,  cutting,  playback  of  commercial, 
Talking  Book,  Soundscriber,  and 

Columbia  long  playing  records .  95.00 

Embossing  Equipment  for  Above.  To 
record  on  thin  plastic  at  25^  an  hour  .  15.00 
Recording  Unit.  Basic  turntable,  record¬ 
ing  head,  and  playback .  17.00 

Discs  and  styli  for  use  with  the  All-Pur¬ 
pose  machine 

Audio  Blue  Label,  6/^r/,  aluminum 

base  .  Package  of  10  . .  2.10 

Speakophone,  coated  paper,  10T . 

. .  Package  of  10  . .  2.80 

Speakophone,  lightweight  aluminum 

base,  10"  .  Package  of  10  .  .  3.60 

Audio  Yellow  Label,  aluminum  base, 
io//  .  Package  of  10  .  .  5.40 


Embossing  discs,  Vinylite,  10" 

Package  of  10  .  .  1.25 

Cutting  Styli: 

Sapphire  .  3.75 

Stellite  . . 90 

Steel  (package  of  three)  . 50 

Auditory  Circuit  Analyzer.  For  making 
electrical  and  radio  measurements.  .  .  55.00 


Self-threading,  calyx-eye  needles  will 


shortly  be  available  from  the  Technical  Re¬ 
search  Department.  They  will  be  priced  at 
approximately  15^  a  package. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — J.  E.  Chiles,  a 
graduate  of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  of  Hendrix  College,  Conway,  Arkansas,  and 
with  a  Master’s  degree  from  Vanderbilt  University 
was  appointed  to  teach  social  studies.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Ross,  an  Air  Force  veteran,  who  is  a  graduate  of 
Arkansas  State  Teachers  College,  Conway,  Arkansas, 
is  to  teach  industrial  arts.  He  replaces  Mr.  J.  E. 
Tyson  who  was  promoted  to  principal.  Mr.  Tyson 
has  had  six  years’  experience  as  industrial  arts 
teacher  in  the  school.  A  new  department,  that  of 
beauty  culture,  was  set  up  during  the  summer  and 
Miss  Elsie  Seibert  of  West  Virginia  was  selected 
as  teacher.  A  beauty  parlor  of  two  rooms  was 
redecorated  and  furnished  wfth  the  necessary  equip¬ 
ment  for  teaching  all  phases  of  beauty  culture  to 
high  school  girls. 

Arkansas  State  School  for  the  Colored  Blind — A 
new  plant  for  the  Negro  blind  and  deaf  was  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  this  fall.  “Separate  dormitories 
are  planned  for  each  group,  as  well  as  classrooms, 
dining  rooms  and  vocational  shops.  Operational 
costs  will  be  reduced  a  great  deal  by  having  a 
central  heating  plant,  a  single  kitchen  and  other 
services  that  can  be  performed  by  one  installation 
as  well  or  better  than  they  are  now  being  per¬ 
formed  by  two. 

“It  is  hoped  that,  upon  completion  of  this  new 
unit,  more  of  the  Colored  blind  and  deaf  children  of 
the  State  will  attend  school.  With  both  of  the 
present  old  plants  for  the  Colored  filled  to  capacity, 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  conduct  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  to  get  more  of  the  Colored  children  to  at¬ 
tend  school.  The  new  plant  will  house  at  least 
seventy-five  school  children  as  well  as  provide 
living  space  for  employees.” 

Butler  County  Branch ,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind — A  home  teacher  for  the  blind  has 
been  employed.  Butler  County  had  never  had  such 
a  teacher  and  the  blind  people  are  enjoying  the 
instruction  in  braille,  typing,  leather  work,  crocheting 
and  knitting. 


Family  Service  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Grelta  Griffis  has  joined  the  staff  as  home  teacher 
for  the  blind. 

Fort  Worth — Tarrant  County  Association  for  the 
Blind — A  class  in  “Home  Accident  Prevention”  has 
been  organized  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  local  Chapter  will  award  diplomas 
upon  completion  of  the  course.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  such  class  in  Texas.  It  is  to  be  followed 
by  the  course  in  First  Aid. 

Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind — The  main  school 
building  has  been  rewired,  with  modern  switches 
and  circuit  breakers;  a  new  electric  fire  alarm 
system  has  been  installed;  every  classroom  has  been 
equipped  with  fluorescent  lights;  and  a  sprinkler 
system  has  been  installed.  A  new  boiler  room  with 
new  boilers  and  stokers  was  completed  during  the 
summer.  An  electronic  organ  has  been  placed  in 
the  auditorium  and  the  teaching  of  this  instrument 
added  to  the  curriculum  offerings.  The  school 
sponsored  a  third  orientation  and  rehabilitation 
course  for  adults  during  the  summer. 

Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind — Sister  M.  Richarda, 
O.  P.,«has  been  appointed  superintendent  in  place 
of  Sister  M.  Raphael. 

I 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — A  teacher  training 
program  has  been  inaugurated  in  cooperation  with 
Michigan  State  College.  Three  seniors  from  the 
college  are  living  at  the  School  and  taking  courses 
there.  The  courses  offered  are:  Braille  and  Braille 
Methods,  Typing  and  Typing  Methods  for  the 
Blind,  Educational  Provisions  for  the  Blind  and 
practice  teaching  with  blind  children.  This  work 
completes  the  requirements  for  courses  in  teaching 
the  blind  required  for  a  Michigan  Special  Education 
Teaching  Certificate. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind — Fifteen 
boys  and  girls  from  two  to  five  are  enrolled  in 
The  Lighthouse  Nursery  School  under  the  direction 
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of  Miss  Elizabeth  Baird.  In  addition,  the  medical 
social  workers  and  Nursery  School  teachers  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  parents  of  forty-four  other 
blind  infants  below  school  age,  making  a  total  of 
fifty-nine. 

Ohio  Rehabilitation  Services  for  the  Blind — A  series 
of  eleven  one-day  institutes  was  held  during  the 
past  summer  in  various  sections  of  the  state  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  discuss  with  the  public  assistance  workers, 
especially  those  administering  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Only  six 
of  the  eighty-eight  counties  were  not  represented 
in  these  group  meetings.  Charts,  graphs,  posters, 
movies,  stills,  and  exhibit  material  were  all  used 
to  supplement  the  talks  on  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind.  As  a  result  more  and  better  referrals  have 
been  coming  in  from  the  county  workers  and  con¬ 
siderable  interest  has  been  aroused  among  them  in 
reporting  job  opportunities  for  blind  people  in 
their  respective  counties. 

Also,  a  week’s  “Course  on  Training  Sighted  Foot- 
travel  Teachers”  was  conducted  in  August.  Mr.  L. 
P.  Houser  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind, 
formerly  at  Valley  Forge  Hospital,  assisted  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Sutton  of  the  same  school,  were  the  foot- 
travel  instructors.  Classes  were  held  at  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind  where  dormitory  ac¬ 


commodations  were  also  provided.  Thirteen  people 
from  as  many  Ohio  cities  took  the  instruction  in 
travel  orientation  and  the  use  of  the  long  cane. 
Rehabilitation  Services  is  now  employing  these 
foot-travel  teachers  at  an  hourly  rate  to  instruct 
agency  clients  who  need  this. 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind — Anton  Goetz, 
orchestra  leader  at  the  school,  who  had  served 
faithfully  for  twenty-five  years,  passed  away  re¬ 
cently. 

Boston  Aid  to  the  Blind,  Inc. — The  center  at  295 
Huntington  Avenue,  near  Symphony  subway  sta¬ 
tion,  is  open  to  all  visually  handicapped  adults  in 
the  state  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday  from 
1:00  to  4:00  P.M.;  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  from 
7:30  to  10:00  P.M.,;  and  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
each  month  at  7:30  P.M.  The  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary  is  Mrs.  Maurice  Welling,  27  Chilton  Street, 
Brookline,  46. 

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind — Hugh  Arnold, 
Lonaconing,  Maryland  has  been  appointed  gym  in¬ 
structor  in  the  department  for  white  pupils;  Alfred 
Zimmerman,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is  teacher  of  the 
upper  grades  in  the  department  for  Negro  pupils. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware 

the  sum  of  .  Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 
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COUNSELING  THE  BLIND 

THOMAS  A.  ROUTH 


The  problems  of  vocational  rehabilitation  are 
many  and  varied.  These  problems  demand 
solutions  because  of  the  prevalence  of  incor¬ 
rect  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  ill-advised 
or  non-informed  general  public.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  all  handicapped  to  a  certain 
extent.  None  of  us  is  perfect  in  every  way.  All 
of  us  have  our  own  peculiar,  particular  re¬ 
strictions  and  limitations.  The  so-called 
“handicapped”  are  not  a  distinct  segment  of 
the  general  population  simply  because  of 
their  disability.  Further,  a  physically  impaired 
individual  is  not  necessarily  handicapped  from 
the  point  of  view  of  intelligence,  educational 
achievements,  vocational  aptitudes  and  ca¬ 
pacities,  interests,  attitudes  and  personality. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  counselor  is  in¬ 
terested  in  working  with  those  qualities  which 
the  disabled  person  still  has,  and  not  in  be¬ 
moaning  those  traits  which  he  may  have  lost. 
A  disability,  after  all,  is  nothing  more  than 

Thomas  A.  Routh  is  Counselor  Placement  Officer  of 
the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind. 


the  loss  of  a  convenience.  This  statement  is 
not  necessarily  facetious.  It  is  convenient  to 
see,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  see.  Perhaps  a 
better  definition  of  a  handicap  would  be  to 
say  that  it  is  the  total  loss  or  the  partial  limita¬ 
tion  of  certain  physical,  mental,  emotional 
or  vocational  characteristics  or  traits,  which 
requires  that  the  blind  person  be  selectively 
placed  if  he  is  to  be  successful  in  remunera¬ 
tive  employment. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  new  field.  Because  it  is  new,  there  is 
danger  that  counselors  may  feel  that  it  is  the 
solution,  the  only  answer  for  all  the  ills, 
evils  and  problems  of  society.  Rehabilitation 
is  no  cure-all.  At  best,  it  is  only  a  means  to  an 
end.  Many  times,  counselors  are  too  prone  to 
look  on  a  visually  handicapped  person  as 
rehabilitation  material  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  person  in  question  may  be  need¬ 
ing,  or  for  that  matter  seeking  rehabilitation 
services.  We  many  times  feel  that  a  quick 
summary  of  an  individual’s  problems,  a  quick 
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appraisal  of  his  disabilities,  a  quick  solution 
in  the  shape  of  a  formal  rehabilitation  plan, 
the  spending  of  an  adequate  amount  of 
money,  will  insure  an  individual’s  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  This  does  not  work  out  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  because  human  nature  is  the  one  factor 
acting  as  a  drawback.  In  the  field  of  re¬ 
habilitation  we  must  thoroughly  understand 
that  we  are  not  miracle  workers,  that  we  are 
not  sending  back  into  employment  fully 
sighted  people,  that  we  are  not  offering  for 
placement  in  employment  new  people  who 
have  suddenly  acquired  a  certain  “know¬ 
how”,  but  rather  we  are  endeavoring  to  place 
blind  people  in  employment  on  the  basis  of 
what  they  have  left  without  any  reference 
at  all  to  what  they  have  lost  as  a  result  of  a 
handicap.  We  are  interested  in  placing  the 
blind  in  employment  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  present  physical  assets  and  their  present 
ability  to  do  a  specified  job.  This  is  not  a  task 
to  be  accomplished  quickly. 

Prejudice,  working  in  close  cooperation 
with  ignorance  of  what  vocational  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  available  to  the  blind,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  which  must  be  over¬ 
come  in  placing  blind  people  on  a  job.  It  re¬ 
quires  strength  of  character,  resourcefulness 
and  a  correct  mental  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  blind  person  if  he  is  to  meet,  and  to  take 
in  his  stride,  the  many  and  varied  problems  at¬ 
tendant  on  seeking  a  job.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  single  factor  to  be  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  visually  handicapped 
individual  is  his  potential  loss  of  ability  to 
make  a  living.  In  any  rehabilitation  plan, 
therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  some  provision 
be  made  to  substantially  reduce  the  financial 
insecurity  felt  by  the  blind  counselee,  and  the 
resulting  consequences  to  his  family.  The 
pressure  imposed  by  economic  insecurity 
is  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  our  inability 
to  rehabilitate  many  more  blind  people. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  very  outset 
that  a  physical  or  mental  disability  is  not  the 


same  as  a  vocational  handicap.  For  example, 
a  person  may  lose  his  sight.  That  is  a  physical 
disability.  If  the  occupation  of  the  individual 
prior  to  blindness  was  that  of  a  loom  opera¬ 
tor,  the  onset  of  blindness  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  vocational  handicap  as  such,  because 
conceivably  the  loom  could  be  operated  as 
well  and  efficiently  by  a  blind  as  by  a  sighted 
person,  if  the  blind  person  was  given  special 
training.  If,  however,  the  former  occupation 
of  the  blind  person  was  that  of  a  typesetter  or 
commercial  artist,  this  most  certainly  would 
be  considered  as  a  vocational  handicap  coexist¬ 
ing  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  physical 
disability.  It  is  the  job  of  counseling  to  assist 
the  blind  person  in  making  a  suitable  adjust¬ 
ment  to  his  present  environment,  occupational 
or  otherwise,  in  view  of  the  handicap  which 
he  possesses.  As  such,  a  program  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  a  sound  economic  risk  because  man 
thus  helps  his  fellowman  to  help  himself. 
Now  let  us  examine  the  theory  behind 
counseling  in  order  to  determine  the  place 
that  it  holds  in  the  rehabilitation  program  of 
the  blind. 

Counseling  is  based  on  the  necessity  of  sug¬ 
gesting,  advising,  guiding  and  directing 
visually  handicapped  individuals  who  are 
undecided  in  their  choice  of  a  suitable  and 
feasible  vocational  objective.  Its  sole  aim  is 
to  arrive  at  logical  and  practical  solutions  to 
the  problems  presented  by  the  blind  counselee. 
The  object  of  counseling  is  a  thoroughly  plan¬ 
ned  program  of  advisement  and  guidance  in 
assisting  blind  people  to  face  and  solve  their 
own  difficulties.  Counseling  is  necessary  in 
all  phases  of  life  because  all  of  us  work  out 
solutions  and  adjustments  to  our  problems. 
Some  are  able  to  do  this  without  assistance. 
Some  require  counseling  services.  Essentially, 
the  aim  is  helping  a  blind  person  to  find  the 
type  of  vocational  objective  for  which  he  is 
best  suited,  by  analyzing  various  occupations, 
by  measuring  the  individual  by  psychometric 
methods  and  by  making  a  final  selection  of 
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a  vocational  objective  which  requires  the  ap¬ 
titudes  and  the  capacities  which  the  indi¬ 
vidual  possesses. 

Primarily,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
counseling  can  never  be  a  one-sided  affair.  It 
must  be  controlled  the  same  as  the  interview. 
However,  freedom  of  discussion,  freedom  in 
the  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  counse- 
lee  and  the  counselor,  freedom  to  deliberate, 
to  either  accept  or  reject  possible  solutions  to 
the  problem  at  hand,  is  essential  in  any  suc¬ 
cessful  counseling  program.  This  service  of 
advisement  and  guidance  is  in  no  way  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  process  whereby  the  counselee 
is  told  what,  how  and  why  to  pursue  a  cer¬ 
tain  course  of  action.  Rather,  counseling  can 
be  considered  as  a  prolonged,  drawn-out  in¬ 
terview  with  one  principal  difference.  In 
counseling,  we  are  interested  in  the  total 
make-up  of  the  individual,  whereas  inter¬ 
viewing  too  often  treats  only  of  some  specific 
problem  that  a  counselee  may  have.  Each 
period  of  counseling  may  be  considered  as  an 
interview,  but  not  a  distinct  and  separate 
interview.  Rather,  it  is  a  process  whereby 
the  counselor  seeks  to  gain  rapport  with  the 
counselee  through  a  series  of  conferences, 
each  of  which  is  an  enlargement  and  a  clari¬ 
fication  of  the  one  proceeding.  Understand¬ 
ably,  this  will  take  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  counseling  of  a 
client  usually  runs  for  a  protracted  period. 

In  the  counseling  program,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  formulation  of  a  re¬ 
habilitation  plan,  it  should  at  all  times  be 
thoroughly  understood  that  decisions  should 
be  reached  in  mutual  understanding  and 
agreement  between  the  counselee  and  the 
counselor.  Ultimately,  however,  the  final 
choice  of  a  vocational  objective  must  depend 
on  the  personal  choice  of  the  counselee.  Un¬ 
less  there  is  mutual  cooperation  between  the 
counselee  and  the  counselor,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  if  the  correct  mental  attitude  of  the 
blind  person  to  his  rehabilitation  can  be 
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secured.  However,  when  this  point  has  been 
reached,  and  perhaps  a  reconciliation  arrived 
at  between  the  wishes  of  the  counselee 
matched  against  his  aptitudes  and  capacities, 
conclusions  shoud  be  drawn  and  the  formal 
rehabilitation  plan  initiated.  When  counseling 
has  arrived  at  this  stage,  the  counselor  should 
retire  into  the  background  and  act  only  as  a 
consultant  to  the  counselee  in  helping  him 
to  make  adequate,  logical  and  practical  de¬ 
cisions  based  on  all  of  the  available  facts 
which  both  the  counselee  and  the  counselor 
know  to  have  a  fundamental,  definite  and 
real  bearing  on  the  individual’s  handicap. 

To  counsel  successfully,  the  counselor  must 
be  warm  and  friendly  and  have  a  sincere  in¬ 
terest  in  the  blind  person  being  counseled. 
His  approach  should  be  direct,  yet  simple. 
He  should  explain  the  purpose  of  counseling 
in  order  to  place  the  counselee  perfectly  at 
his  ease  and  to  make  lasting  in  his  mind 
the  impression  that  the  counselor  is  not  try¬ 
ing  to  pry  into  his  personal  affairs.  If  the 
counselee  can  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
principal  objective  of  the  counseling  program 
is  to  assist  him  in  the  solution  of  his  own 
problems  and  help  him  to  be  successful  in 
the  execution  of  a  rehabilitation  plan,  then 
the  counselor  will  have  secured  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  counselee,  and  the  work  of  re¬ 
habilitation  will  have  been  made  a  trifle 
easier.  The  success  of  any  rehabilitation  plan 
for  an  individual  depends  on  the  attitude  of 
the  blind  person  to  his  blindness,  as  well  as 
his  attitude  to  the  entire  program  of  advise¬ 
ment  and  guidance.  The  counselee  must  have 
a  strong  desire  to  succeed  in  the  culmination 
of  his  rehabilitation  plan.  No  counselor  work¬ 
ing  with  the  blind  can  successfully  counsel 
the  blind,  unless  he  has  thoroughly  acquain¬ 
ted  himself  with  the  particular  problems  of 
the  blind.  He  must  fully  understand  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  visual  disability  and  how  it 
affects  one’s  social,  emotional  and  vocational 
viewpoint,  and  adjustment.  He  must  under- 
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stand  the  counselee’s  problems  as  they  ac¬ 
tually  exist.  He  must  be  prepared  to  deal  in 
a  helpful,  cooperative  manner  with  any  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  dealing  with  the  blind  counselee,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  manner  and  method  of 
approach  is  not  one  bit  different  from  that 
to  be  adopted  for  a  nonhandicapped  person. 
Nor  should  it  be.  We  are  all  human,  and 
never  should  the  counselor  lose  sight  of  this 
important  fact.  Each  counselee  is  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration,  dignity  and  tact  that 
would  be  shown  to  any  human  being  whom¬ 
soever.  If  the  counselee  is  reasonably  well 
adjusted,  he  will  probably  be  indifferent  or 
at  least  partially  insensitive  to  his  disability, 
and  if  the  counselor  makes  reference  to  it, 
the  counselee  will  not  be  unduly  embarrassed 
by  the  reference.  If,  however,  the  counselee 
is  new  to  the  disability  and  is  not  adjusted, 
then  a  great  deal  of  tact  and  understanding 
will  be  necessary  and  certainly  should  be 
shown  by  the  counselor.  This  is  not  the  same 
as  maudlin  sentimentality,  over-done  sympa¬ 
thy  or  hysterics.  Rather,  it  is  a  man  to  man 
acknowledgment  of  a  fact,  distasteful  as  that 
fact  may  be.  It  should  be  especially  noted 
that  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  has  a  very  definite  and  real 
place  in  the  equipment  of  a  vocational  counse¬ 
lor.  However,  pity  has  absolutely  no  place  in 
any  program  of  advisement  and  guidance 
for  the  handicapped. 

A  great  deal  must  be  said  for  the  counselor’s 
being  able  to  be  at  ease  himself  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  newly  blinded  individual.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  treating  the 
blind  person  as  a  fellow  human  being.  Until 
such  time  as  the  counselor  is  at  ease,  such  a 
feeling  can  never  be  transmitted  to  the  counse¬ 
lee.  The  counselor  should  assist  in  helping 
the  blind  person  to  create  a  new  environment 
for  himself.  If  need  be,  counseling  should  go 
so  far  as  to  impart  individual  instruction  as 
to  how  to  get  along  with  other  people.  Many 


times,  we  have  to  assist  the  counselee  in 
completely  readjusting  his  social,  emotional, 
economic  and  vocational  life  to  harmonize 
with  the  present  demands  imposed  by  his 
physical  limitations. 

Prevocational  counseling  is  concerned  with 
the  possibility  of  assisting  a  blind  person  to 
make  an  adequate  adjustment  to  his  present 
environment.  To  do  this  successfully,  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  a  thoroughly  objective 
attitude  towards  the  problems  of  the  counse¬ 
lee.  The  ultimate  success  of  the  counseling 
program  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 
relative  objectivity  of  the  counselor  in  charge 
of  the  case.  The  counselee  and  the  counselor 
must  fully  understand  each  other.  There  can 
be  and  there  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  counselee  with  reference  to  what  can 
and  what  will  be  done  for  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  blind  person  is  to  be  served 
effectively,  all  of  his  problems  must  be 
clearly  stated  and  well  in  the  mind  of  the 
.  counselor.  The  counselor  must  work  and  plan 
,.with  the  blind  person  as  an  individual.  He 
must  deal  with  the  whole  man,  because  rarely 
does  an  individual,  handicapped  or  otherwise, 
present  a  unique,  separate,  distinct,  single 
and  individualized  type  of  problem.  Every 
human  being  has  a  certain  set  of  prejudices, 
opinions,  ideas  and  emotional  blockings, 
whether  he  is  aware  of  them  or  not.  How¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  each 
counselee  is  a  human  being  with  nerves, 
emotions,  and  sensibilities.  In  view  of  the 
human  element,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  the 
counselor  to  reconcile  his  opinions  and  likes 
with  the  opinions  and  likes  of  the  counselee. 
This  harmony  of  ideas  can  be  achieved  only 
if  the  counselor  eliminates  from  his  mind  all 
prejudices,  subjective  feelings  and  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions.  The  counselor  must  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  counselee;  take 
his  point  of  view;  begin  with  him  in  his 
present  situation  and  endeavor  to  see  prob¬ 
lems  as  he  sees  them.  Every  human  being, 
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after  all,  is  made  up  of  drives,  ambitions, 
urges,  attitudes,  dreams,  aspirations,  hopes 
and  a  myriad  of  those  qualities  which  dif¬ 
ferentiate  one  individual  from  another.  Un¬ 
less  each  and  every  one  of  these  qualities  is 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  total  make-up,  no  attempt  at  advise¬ 
ment  and  guidance  should  be  made.  It  is 
precisely  in  connection  with  these  factors 
that  the  blind  person  finds  it  most  difficult 
to  become  emotionally  adjusted  to  his  dis¬ 
ability.  The  counselor  must  realize  that  there 
are,  many  times,  underlying  drives  and  mo¬ 
tives  in  each  particular  case  with  which  he 
may  be  working.  These  may  not  always  be 
immediately  apparent.  However,  this  is  not 
a  suggestion  that  the  counselor  disregard 
these  factors  as  unimportant.  The  counselor 
must  be  constantlv  aware  that  these  factors 
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do  exist  and  that  they  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  future  outcome  of  the  entire 
counseling  program. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  recognize  the 
fact  of  individual  difference  which  exists 
among  all  individuals.  Such  a  realization  will 
act  as  an  aid  in  preventing  the  counselor  from 
adopting  a  stereotyped  approach  to  all  peo¬ 
ple.  It  will  impress  upon  his  mind  that  in¬ 
dividual  emotions,  attitudes,  interests  and  re¬ 
actions  have  a  real  bearing  on  the  full,  ade¬ 
quate  and  total  adjustment  of  the  blind 
person.  Further,  a  realization  of  individual 
differences  will  enable  the  counselor  to  take 
a  more  understanding  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  counselee.  It  would  not  be  too 
incorrect  to  say  that  perhaps  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  phase  of  the  work  entailed  in  working 
with  any  type  of  human  being  is  the  recogni¬ 
tion  and  eventual  solution  of  individual  per¬ 
sonality  problems.  The  same  is  equally  true 
of  the  blind.  Many  people  are  maladjusted 
and  emotionally  unable  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  presented  by  their  present  environment. 
Thus,  it  is  the  job  of  counseling  to  recognize 
these  personality  disorders  and  emotional  mal¬ 
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adjustments  for  what  they  are  and  to  see 
that  the  proper  therapy  is  provided.  In  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  personality  of  the  counselee, 
we  mean  the  behavior  pattern  which  he  has 
established  for  himself  as  a  result  of  his 
heredity  and  principally  as  a  result  of  his 
environmental  conditioning  and  surround¬ 
ings.  We  mean  the  manner  and  method  of 
approach  which  he  employs  when  problems 
confront  him,  as  well  as  the  means  which  he 
employs  in  overcoming  these  difficulties.  Per¬ 
sonality  normally  is  expressed  by  individual 
attitudes,  emotional  reactions  and  a  host  of 
those  other  important  factors  which  make 
individual  human  beings  complex  problems 
with  which  to  deal.  A  careful,  objective,  in¬ 
tensive  study  of  the  counselee’s  personality 
traits  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  because  these  traits  indicate,  rather  well 
in  many  instances,  the  kind  of  vocational  ob¬ 
jective  the  blind  person  is  best  prepared  to 
undertake  to  reach.  It  is  necessary  in  any 
counseling  program  to  assist  the  blind  person 
in  overcoming  his  personality  problems  and 
emotional  or  social  maladjustments.  To  do 
this  successfully,  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
to  have  a  mind  open  to  the  problems  of  the 
counselee.  We  must  be  able  to  look  at  him 
without  prejudice,  without  like  or  dislike, 
without  any  bias  or  personal  discrimination, 
to  see  him  as  he  actually  is  and  not  as  we 
would  wish  him  to  be.  This  is  not  an  easy 
task,  neither  is  it  impossible.  It  requires  a 
skill  or  attitude  which  must  be  daily  cultiva¬ 
ted  by  each  counselor. 

So  it  is  that  the  work  of  counseling  can  be 
extremely  satisfying  as  an  occupation,  because 
it  enables  the  counselor  to  learn  more  about 
human  beings,  their  actions,  their  problems, 
their  emotional  approaches  and  their  per¬ 
sonality  difficulties.  Counseling  also  affords 
an  additional  satisfaction,  the  knowledge  and 
the  realization  that  those  individuals  with 
whom  one  works,  are  achieving  a  larger  and 
larger  measure  of  success. 


A  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

SAMUEL  P.  HAYES,  PH.D. 


The  introduction  of  a  new  achievement  test 
seems  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  short  historical 
review  of  the  development  of  achievement 
tests  for  the  blind,  both  to  give  a  background 
for  this  test,  and  to  advise  teachers  and 
principals  in  regard  to  the  variety  of  tests 
now  available. 

The  first  standard  achievement  test  to  be 
put  into  braille  was  a  simple  reading  test 
(published  at  the  Overbrook  School  in  1918). 
Reading  seemed  the  natural  subject  for  the 
first  attempts  at  measurement  because  so 
large  a  part  of  school  work  depends  upon 
facility  and  accuracy  in  handling  braille;  and 
the  attainment  of  reasonable  proficiency  in 
reading  during  school  days  is  fundamentally 
important  for  any  adult  who  hopes  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  world  of  people  and  events. 
The  test  selected  was  easily  adapted  for  the 
blind  and  its  use  brought  to  our  attention 
various  facts  which  have  been  very  important 
in  our  tests  in  other  school  subjects.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  proved  the  possibility 
of  using  with  blind  children  standard  tests 
constructed  for  the  seeing,  it  brought  to  light 
great  differences  in  reading  rate  and  in  com¬ 
prehension  within  grades  and  in  groups 
selected  according  to  years  of  school  experi¬ 
ence  and  mental  ability.  It  also  showed  that  in 
general  blind  children  read  only  about  one 
third  as  fast  as  seeing  children — a  fact  which 
has  been  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
adaptation  of  all  timed  tests  which  must  be 
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given  in  braille.  Other  conclusions  derived 
from  this  experiment  were  that  one  could 
not  expect  blind  pupils  below  the  fourth 
grade  to  be  far  enough  advanced  in  reading 
to  take  group  tests  in  braille;  that  standard 
tests  might  be  expected  to  show  wide  individ¬ 
ual  variations  in  ability  but  little  sex  differ¬ 
ence;  that  late  entrance  into  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  slowness  of  braille  reading 
might  be  expected  to  cause  an  age-grade 
retardation  of  two  or  more  years;  that  com¬ 
prehension  in  reading  is  correlated  positively 
with  general  intelligence. 

After  this  preliminary  trial  with  reading, 
standard  tests  in  other  school  subjects  were 
adapted  and,  at  the  request  of  the  efficiency 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  used  in  a  survey  of 
eight  to  ten  schools  for  the  blind  by  trained 
testers.  In  1921  the  writer  published  his  man¬ 
ual,  Self-Surveys  in  Schools  for  the  Blind, 
giving  explicit  directions  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  considerable  number  of  tests  and 
urging  teachers  to  use  them  in  their  own 
classes. 

The  second  decade1  of  achievement  testing 
in  schools  for  the  blind  witnessed  a  slow  but 
steady  increase  in  interest.  In  1927  Kathryn 
E.  Maxfield  published  her  Adaptation  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Tests  for  Use  with  Blind  Pupils  in 
which  directions  were  given  for  administering 
certain  reading  and  spelling  tests;  the  same 

1A  chronological  list  of  references  on  achievement 
tests  for  the  blind  up  to  1941  will  be  found  on  pages 
285-8  in  Hayes,  Contributions  to  a  Psychology  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  New  York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
1941. 
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year  the  experimental  school  was  established 
at  Perkins  Institution  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  provid¬ 
ing  a  laboratory  for  testing  the  tests;  in  1928 
The  Teachers  Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind 
Children  was  started,  and  its  pages  opened 
for  descriptions  of  new  tests  and  reports  on 
the  results  of  their  use;  in  1931  Miss  Helga 
Lende,  librarian  of  the  Foundation,  began 
printing  her  reading  lists,  starting  the  series 
with  a  bibliography  of  references  on  educa¬ 
tional  and  mental  tests.  Just  how  many  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  began  testing  during  this 
decade  we  do  not  know,  but  a  report  of  ex¬ 
tensive  testing  at  the  California  school  was 
published  in  1930,  and  several  new  names  ap¬ 
peared  in  connection  with  articles  about  tests 
in  The  Teachers  Forum — tests  of  reading, 
musical  ability  and  Spanish. 

The  chief  development  in  this  period  was 
the  adaptation  and  trial  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests  by  the  writer,2  the  issue 
of  five  equivalent  forms  of  the  tests  in  braille 
which  could  be  obtained  on  quota  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  annual  use  of  these  tests  of  school  sub¬ 
jects  in  quite  a  number  of  schools.  The  Stan¬ 
ford  tests  gave  the  teachers  fairly  reliable  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  pupils’  work,  and  when  they 
were  repeated  year  after  year,  yielded  illumi¬ 
nating  curves  showing  the  progress  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  grades  and  schools  in  most  of  the 
subjects  taught  from  the  fourth  to  the  ninth 
grade.  In  schools  where  the  children  were 
properly  classified,  the  curves  based  upon 
grade  averages  showed  the  blind  to  be  just 
about  at  the  seeing  levels  in  nine  subjects, 
with  a  drop  in  arithmetic  computation  alone 
— a  result  which  justified  us  in  concluding 
that  the  technique  and  content  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  test  were  not  suited  to  measure  the  arith¬ 
metical  attainment  of  blind  pupils.  In  general 
the  results  proved  the  possibility  of  normal 

2Hayes,  The  Measurement  of  Educational  Achievement 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind.  The  Teachers  Forum,  May, 
1937*  PP-  82-90. 


educational  progress  by  blind  children  and  the 
feasibility  of  testing  their  progress  with  stand¬ 
ard  tools  of  measurement.  Of  course,  curves 
by  chronological  or  mental  age  showed  the 
expected  two  or  more  years  of  grade  retarda¬ 
tion  resulting  from  late  entrance  to  school 
and  the  slowness  of  braille  reading.  Many 
calculations  of  the  relation  of  achievement 
to  general  intelligence  gave  positive  correla¬ 
tions  in  the  neighborhood  of  .80,  so  teachers 
were  justified  in  prodding  bright  pupils  who 
did  not  do  well  in  achievement,  while  accept¬ 
ing  as  reasonable  the  lower  achievement 
scores  of  those  less  highly  endowed  by  nature. 

Also  these  tests  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  blind  children  to  adapt  themselves  to 
strange  new  ways  of  testing:  they  adjust 
themselves  to  the  use  of  a  short  pencil  to  mark 
the  last  item  and  so  indicate  the  amount  of 
braille  material  they  have  covered  when  time 
is  called;  they  quickly  learn  to  deal  with  ma¬ 
terial  put  into  best  answer,  word  completion, 
sentence  completion,  and  true-false  form. 
Various  teachers  report  the  use  of  these 
techniques  with  home-made  tests  in  their  own 
classes.  But  one  special  caution  comes  from 
our  use  of  objective  tests  in  which  pupils 
are  asked  to  record  their  choices  by  writing 
a  braille  letter  or  number.  In  a  true-false  test, 
for  instance,  we  must  not  let  pupils  write  t 
for  true  and  /  for  false  on  their  braille  slates, 
because  the  braille  t  requires  four  dots  while 
/  requires  only  three,  so  the  slower  or  less 
capable  pupils  have  only  to  listen  to  the  clicks 
made  by  the  best  pupils,  and  write  the  same 
letters  themselves.  This  became  a  serious 
situation  in  one  case  when  the  pupils  were 
asked  to  write  y  for  yes  and  n  for  no  in  a 
personality  test  in  which  rather  intimate  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked.  As  the  braille  y  gives  five 
clicks  to  four  for  the  letter  n,  any  pupil  could 
tell  how  his  neighbors  were  answering  the 
questions  and  finally  the  group  being  tested 
revolted  in  a  body  and  the  test  was  a  failure. 
In  such  a  situation  we  have  used  the  braille 
3  for  yes  and  o  for  no,  thus  protecting  the 
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pupils,  since  s-  and  o  are  both  heard  as  three 
clicks.  Similarly  it  is  feasible  to  use  c  for 
correct  (instead  of  t  for  true),  and  i  for  in¬ 
correct  (instead  of  /  for  false);  and  if  one 
wishes  to  provide  a  third  response  for  doubt¬ 
ful  or  uncertain,  e  for  either  may  be  added, 
since  each  of  these  three  letters  gives  two 
clicks. 

The  pupils  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  matching  tests  since  this  technique  in¬ 
volves  quite  a  tax  on  memory  or  frequent  re- 
readings.  The  ordinary  technique  in  matching 
tests  is  to  print  two  parallel  columns,  one 
column  consisting  of  a  list  of  words  or  names 
(the  names  of  ten  authors  for  instance),  while 
the  second  column  gives  items  to  be  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  first  list  (a  list  of  fifteen  books, 
ten  of  which  were  written  by  the  authors 
listed).  A  seeing  pupil  can  readily  look  up 
and  down  the  lists  until  he  finds  the  items 
that  match;  for  the  blind  subject  it  is  a  much 
slower  process  because  he  must  go  through 
the  whole  of  both  lists  and  then  memorize  one 
or  go  over  it  repeatedly,  wasting  time  and 
possibly  making  mistakes  in  the  process.  So 
it  has  been  our  custom  to  transform  inkprint 
matching  tests  into  some  other  form,  re¬ 
taining  the  original  content.  In  our  adaptation 
of  the  Sones-Harry  High  School  Achieve¬ 
ment  Tests,  the  matching  tests  were  made 
over  into  best-answer  items;  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Achievement  Tests  discussed  below, 
we  have  had  one  column  put  into  braille, 
and  instructed  the  tester  to  read  the  items 
of  the  other  column  one  at  a  time,  with  a 
pause  after  each  during  which  the  pupil 
records  his  choice. 

D  uring  the  third  decade  of  achievement 
testing  in  schools  for  the  blind,  beginning 
in  1937 ,  the  regular  annual  use  of  tests  was 
carried  on  in  a  number  of  schools  and  many 
-others  did  what  they  could  with  their  limited 
facilities  in  time  and  personnel.  By  1940 
all  five  forms  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Tests  had  been  used  at  Perkins  Institution, 
a  number  of  other  schools  had  used  most  of 


these  forms,  and  a  new  set  of  measurements 
seemed  to  be  needed.  Therefore  the  writer 
made  an  adaptation  of  the  revised  Stanford 
Achievement  Tests,  forms  D  to  H,  turned 
the  material  over  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  general  distribution,  and  published 
an  article  in  The  Teachers  Forum  for  Sep¬ 
tember  1941,  giving  tables  and  curves  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  results  of  the  use  of  forms 
V  to  Z  in  nine  schools,  including  a  statistical 
study  of  their  reliability  and  validity  (both 
of  which  were  highly  satisfactory)  and  de¬ 
tailed  directions  for  the  use  of  the  new  series. 
The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  may 
well  be  quoted,  since  they  seemed  to  justify 
the  recommendation  of  the  new  series.  “There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  series  of  tests 
(forms  V  to  Z)  is  admirably  suited  for  use 
in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  results  obtained 
from  first  tests  in  nine  schools  yield  curves 
which  show  regular  increases  in  average  score 
from  grade  four  to  grade  nine,  and  in  seven 
of  the  ten  tests  these  curves  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  seeing  norms.  In  Literature  the 
blind  fall  below  and  in  Geography  the  blind 
rise  above  the  seeing;  in  Arithmetic  Compu¬ 
tation  the  technique  of  testing  puts  tactual 
readers  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  but  the 
average  scores  in  this  test  show  a  steady  rise 
from  grade  to  grade,  and  the  curve  we  have 
printed  may  be  used  as  a  norm  for  blind 
pupils.  The  results  of  the  use  of  the  five  forms 
in  successive  years  at  Perkins  Institution  indi¬ 
cate  a  high  reliability  for  the  test,  and  its 
validity  is  attested  by  satisfactory  correlations 
of  test  results  with  teachers’  estimates  of 
achievement  and  with  standard  intelligence 
tests.  Inter-test  correlations,  and  partial  cor¬ 
relations  to  hold  constant  the  great  influence 
of  facility  in  braille  reading  upon  success  in 
the  other  tests,  show  that  as  a  battery  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Tests  give  a  very  good 
measure  of  the  success  of  blind  pupils.  .  .”3 

3Hayes,  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  for  the  Blind: 
New  and  Old.  The  Teachers  Forum,  September,  1941. 
pp.  2-15. 
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The  range  of  interest  in  achievement  tests 
during  the  third  decade  is  indicated  by  the 
publication  of  twenty-one  articles,  dealing 
with  tests  of  geography,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
the  reading  of  braille  music  and  braille  text, 
the  extent  of  vocabulary  and  the  range  of 
information  of  blind  children;  scholastic  ap¬ 
titude  tests  for  the  blind  wishing  to  enter 
college;  the  description  of  new  achievement 
tests  and  reports  upon  their  use;  how  test 
results  may  be  used  in  answering  parents’ 
questions  or  in  obtaining  insight  into  the 
strengths  or  weaknesses  of  a  grade  unit.  In 
the  Outloo\  for  the  Blind  and  the  Teachers 
Forum  for  December  1943,  the  writer  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  under  the  title  “New  Methods 
of  Testing  the  School  Achievement  of  Blind 
Pupils”  in  which  he  presented  two  important 
new  test  techniques  with  illustrations  of  their 
use  in  two  achievement  tests  at  the  high 
school  level.  Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  distorting  influence  of  differences  in 
braille  reading  ability  when  a  grade  is  given 
an  achievement  test.  A  pupil  may  know  a 
good  deal  about  geography  or  history,  but  if 
he  is  poor  in  braille  he  will  cover  very  few 
items  in  a  timed  test  and  will  get  a  low  score. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  a  greater  use  of  the 
oral  method  of  testing  was  introduced.  In  a 
best-answer  test,  for  instance,  where  there  is 
a  statement  with  four  alternative  answers, 
both  the  statement  and  the  answers  were 
printed  in  the  Stanford  Achievement  braille 
pamphlets.  In  the  oral  method,  only  the  an¬ 
swers  are  put  into  braille,  and  the  tester  reads 
first  the  statement  and  then  the  four  answers, 
while  the  pupils  read  the  answers  silently  as 
they  hear  them  read.  In  this  way  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  poor  braille  ability  has  not  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  pupils’  grasp  either  of  the 
statement  or  the  answers.  Then  the  pupil  is 
asked  only  to  draw  a  line  through  the  answer 
of  his  choice  with  a  short  pencil,  so  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  braille  writing  does  not  arise  at  all. 
Of  course  this  method  makes  it  impossible  to 
use  the  norms  established  for  the  seeing.  In 


standard  tests  the  easier  items  are  regularly 
printed  first,  the  items  becoming  progres¬ 
sively  more  difficult  as  one  goes  on  with  the 
test;  and,  as  definite  time  limits  are  enforced, 
the  less  successful  children  cover  only  a  part 
of  the  material  offered,  while  only  the  bright¬ 
est  are  likely  to  attack  the  most  difficult  items. 
When  using  the  oral  method,  all  items  must 
be  offered  because  there  is  no  way  of  knowing 
when  all  the  pupils  being  tested  have  been 
reduced  to  pure  guessing,  and  stray  bits  of 
knowledge  or  clever  reasoning  upon  a  slight 
foundation  sometimes  yield  correct  answers 
in  the  more  difficult  area.  As  a  result  new 
norms  must  be  set  up  for  blind  children 
tested  by  the  oral  method,  a  task  which  the 
author  has  attempted  with  the  cooperation  of 
schools  which  have  contributed  their  test 
results. 

A  second  technique  outlined  in  this  paper 
is  a  further  development  of  the  oral  method 
through  the  use  of  “dot  sheets”.  To  quote 
from  page  280  of  the  December  1943  article: 
“In  every  school  there  are  some  pupils  who 
cannot  take  our  group  tests  in  braille  with 
the  rest  of  the  pupils.  They  may  be  dull 
mentally  and  lag  behind  the  rest  either  in 
reading  or  writing  braille;  they  may  be  par¬ 
tially  seeing  pupils  who  never  have  made  a 
wholehearted  attempt  to  learn  braille;  they 
may  be  pupils  recently  admitted  to  a  school 
for  the  blind  who  at  the  date  of  testing  have 
not  caught  up  with  their  grade  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  braille.  To  these  may  be  added  some 
of  the  brighter  children  in  the  third  grade, 
though  our  norms  go  down  only  to  the 
fourth  grade.  For  all  such  non-braille  readers 
a  method  is  now  proposed  which  should 
make  it  possible  to  determine  their  level  of 
achievement  in  most  of  the  school  subjects 
except  reading  without  asking  them  either 
to  read  or  to  write  braille.  ...  In  essence  the 
method  consists  of  having  the  tester  read 
both  the  questions  and  the  lists  of  alternative 
answers,  giving  a  number  with  each  answer. 
The  pupil  has  a  four-page  pamphlet  of  em- 
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bossed  dots,  arranged  in  columns  to  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  answers,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is 
to  decide  which  of  the  alternative  answers 
he  prefers,  and  draw  a  line  through  the  dot 
which  corresponds  to  it.”  The  Word  Meaning 
test,  for  instance,  consists  of  fifty  items  in 
which  five  alternative  answers  are  given  for 
each  item.  The  pupil  works  upon  a  dot  sheet 
containing  fifty  rows  of  five  dots  each.  His 
work  is  easily  scored  by  means  of  a  stencil 
made  by  punching  holes  in  a  dot  sheet  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  correct  answers. 

Editors  note: — This  review  of  the  achievement  test¬ 
ing  of  blind  pupils  will  be  followed  by  an  article  on 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  in  our  next  issue. 


THE  BRAILLE  EVANGEL 
A  religious  magazine,  The  Braille  Evangel, 
published  in  Texas,  is  available  to  all  braille 
readers  free.  It  is  published  monthly  in  Grade 
II.  It  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  the  religious,  personal,  and  social 
needs  of  visually  handicapped  people  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Its  articles  are  “educational, 
evangelistic,  and  inspirational.”  Each  issue 
contains  articles  in  the  form  of  sermons, 
stories,  poetry,  sacred  music,  life  illustrations, 
stories  of  successful  blind  people  in  religious 
work,  illustrative  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and 
a  variety  of  devotional  readings. 

The  editor,  Mr.  Edwin  Wilson,  writes: 
.  .  we  select  articles  which  have  a  universal 
appeal  for  readers  of  different  Christian 
denominations.  We  cordially  extend  our  serv¬ 
ices  to  comfort  and  strengthen  your  way  of 
life.” 

Applications  for  copies  should  be  addressed 
to  The  Braille  Evangel,  Box  6001,  Seminary 
Hill  Station,  Fort  Worth  10,  Texas. 


Proceedings  of  the  1948  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  are  now  available  at  $3.00  per  copy. 
Orders  should  be  placed  with  Alfred  Allen, 
Secretary-General,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York  n. 


BLIND  INSTRUCTED 
IN  ENJOYING  LIFE 

Learning  to  make  a  living  is  one  thing; 
learning  to  enjoy  life  is  another;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  especially  great  in  the  case  of  blind 
persons.  In  Oregon  the  state  blind  commis¬ 
sion  is  embarking  on  a  program  to  teach 
sightless  persons  the  fine  art  of  getting  plea¬ 
sure  out  of  life  without  the  ability  to  see.  The 
program  is  called  “A  Plan  for  Living.” 

The  plan  soft  pedals  vocational  training. 
It  stresses,  rather,  such  studies  as  cooking, 
archery,  use  of  cosmetics,  and  dancing. 

The  cooking  teacher  is  Elena  Zelayeta,  who, 
though  blind,  has  won  fame  as  both  a  cook 
and  an  author.  She  teaches  her  sightless  class 
the  fine  art  of  cooking  by  the  senses  of  touch, 
taste,  and  smell. 

The  idea  grew  from  discussions  at  the 
July  national  convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Carl  Smith,  executive  secretary  of  the 
blind  commission. 

Dance  instructors  in  Oregon  and  athletic 
instructors  are  helping  with  classes  in  archery, 
golf,  horseshoe  pitching,  croquet,  and  similar 
sports.  They  confine  the  golf  instruction  to 
putting.  In  archery  the  arrows  are  aimed  at  a 
target  located  by  a  buzzer. 

“This  course”,  said  Mr.  Smith,  “is  teaching 
the  blind  to  live  before  we  teach  them  to 
work.” 

Reprinted  from  Williamsport,  Pa.  Grit,  October  10, 
1948. 

The  June  issue  of  the  Outloo\  carried  an 
article  in  regard  to  the  conferring  by  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  its  research  award  for  1948  on 
Dr.  Dilworth  W.  Woolley.  Since  then,  he  has 
also  received  the  $1000  Eli  Lilly  and  Co. 
award  in  biological  chemistry.  Dr.  Woolley 
joined  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  as  a  fellow  in  1939,  and  became  an 
associate  in  1943.  He  is  pursuing  research  on 
vitamins  and  antivitamins. 


A  SURVEY  OF  GROUP  GUIDANCE  PRACTICES 
IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

HERBERT  RUSALEM 


In  1908,  the  turbulent  streams  of  social  and 
technological  change  met  at  Boston,  and, 
through  the  catalytic  agency  of  Frank  Par¬ 
sons,  they  led  to  the  creation  of  the  vocational 
guidance  movement.  Hardly  a  step  behind 
Parsons  and  his  Vocational  Bureau  of  Boston, 
Wheatley  established  the  first  legitimate 
course  in  occupations  in  the  towns  of  Fair- 
field  and  Westport,  Connecticut  in  the  same 
year.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  processes  of 
group  dynamics  and  interaction  were  in  the 
unexplored  hinterlands  of  psychological 
theory,  the  early  pioneers  in  group  guidance, 
using  a  priori  methods,  had  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  in  meeting  the  objectives  set  for  their 
group  guidance  programs. 

Although  John  M.  Brewer,  in  his  definitive 
“History  of  Vocational  Guidance,”  estimates 
that  there  is  some  form  of  organized  group 
guidance  in  about  30%  of  our  secondary 
schools,  the  field  is  admittedly  in  its  swad¬ 
dling  clothes.  Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  its 
immaturity  is  the  paucity  of  studies  in  the 
professional  literature  concerning  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  administration  of  group  guidance. 
The  organized  course  or  unit  in  Occupations 
appeared  rather  early  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
residential  schools  for  the  blind.  Similarly, 
evaluative  studies  aimed  at  exploring  the 
values  of  group  methods  in  this  area  have 
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and  personnel,  Junior  High  School  Division,  Anderson 
School,  Staatsburg-on-Hudson,  New  York.  He  is  now 
a  member  of  the  educational  and  recreational  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  and 
a  pre-doctoral  candidate  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 


been  lacking.  It  is  the  objective  of  this  paper, 
by  presenting  the  trends  reported  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  schools,  to  examine  the  practices  and 
methodology  generally  employed  in  group 
situations.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  factual 
data  derived  will  fill  the  prerequisite  require¬ 
ments  for  later  investigations  into  the  quali¬ 
tative  aspects  of  these  programs. 

Methodology 

A  questionnaire  requesting  descriptive  data 
about  group  guidance  programs  was  distrib¬ 
uted  to  53  residential  schools  for  the  blind. 
Responses  were  received  from  30  schools. 

Findings 

Twenty-one  of  the  thirty  respondent  schools 
reported  some  form  of  vocational  guidance 
through  groups.  The  class  organization 
through  which  instruction  is  given  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows: 

Type  No.  of  schools  %  of  schools 


Schools  offering  both 
units  and  courses 

4 

13 

Schools  offering  units 
only 

9 

30 

Schools  offering 
courses  only 

8 

27 

Schools  offering  neither 
courses  nor  units 

9 

3° 

The  twelve  schools 

30 

offering 

100 

courses 

group  guidance  employed  various  titles  in  de¬ 
scribing  their  courses.  In  order  of  popularity 
they  were: 
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Title  No. 

of  Schools 

Knowledge  of  Agencies  for  and 

Occupations 

4 

Service  to  the  Blind 

21 

Vocational  Guidance 

2 

Occupations  Open  to  the  Blind 

20 

Business  Relations  and  Occupations  1 

Problems  of  Blindness 

18 

Educational  and  Occupational 

College  Entrance  Requirements 

18 

Opportunities 

1 

Self-analvsis 

J 

V 

Business  Administration 

1 

Studies  of  Specific  Occupations 

*7 

Guidance 

1 

Personality  and  Human  Relations 

16 

Orientation 

1 

General  Overview  of  Fields 

V  nspecified 

1 

of  Work 

*3 

Foot  Travel 

1 

12 

Income  Tax 

1 

These  organized  courses  were 

offered  in 

Banking 

1 

grades  ranging  from  the  7th  to  the 

12th.  The 

Legal  Problems 

1 

distribution  was  as  follows: 

Attitudes  of  the  Sighted  Toward  the 

Grade  No.  of  Schools 

Blind  and  How  Blind  People 

1 2th  grade 

5 

Should  Meet  Them 

1 

nth  grade 

3 

Ethical  Responsibilities  of  Employers 

10th  grade 

4 

and  Employees 

1 

gth  grade 

4 

Techniques  of  Securing  a  Job 

1 

7th  grade 

1 

Knowledge  of  Intelligence  Tests 

1 

*7 

This  total  exceeds  12  owing  to  the  fact  that 
several  schools  offer  the  course  in  more  than 
one  grade.  Six  of  the  twelve  schools  giving 
the  course  offered  it  for  one  semester.  The 
other  six  presented  it  for  a  full  school  year. 

Group  guidance,  through  units  given  in 
regularly  constituted  academic  classes,  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  grades  in  social  studies  and 
English,  and  in  courses  in  salesmanship  and 
personal  problems.  Social  studies  was  the 
setting  for  the  unit  in  eleven  schools,  English 
in  six  and  salesmanship,  shop  and  personal 
problems  in  one  school  each.  Most  frequently, 
units  were  offered  in  both  English  and  social 
studies. 

In  repordng  subject  matter  content,  the  in¬ 
dividual  schools  followed  clearly-defined  lines 
uf  emphasis.  In  order  of  mention,  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics  are  studied  in  group  guidance 
classes  and  units: 

Topics  No.  of  Schools 

Importance  of  Work  and 

Study  Habits  21 


The  Occupations  textbook,  long  a  storm 
center  in  the  field  of  group  guidance,  is  widely 
used  in  residential  schools.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  four  schools  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  texts  for  the  course  or  unit  not 
regularly  provided  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind.  The  following  texts 
were  reported  in  order  of  frequency  of  men¬ 
tion: 

Texts  No.  of  Schools 


Brewer :  Occupations  4 

Wilber :  Vocations  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped  (this  volume  was 
prepared  as  a  doctoral 
dissertation)  2 

Kitson  and  Lingenfelter:  Vocations 
for  Bovs  2 

j 

Lingenfelter  and  Kitson :  Vocations 
for  Girls  2 

Chapman:  Occupational  Guidance  2 

Hughes:  Good  Citizenship  1 

Humphries:  How  to  Choose  a  Career  1 

Kitson:  I  Find  Mv  Vocation  1 

J 

Logie:  Careers  in  the  Making  1 
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Strang:  Investing  in  Yourself  i 

Myers,  Little  and  Robinson:  Plan¬ 
ning  Your  Future  i 

Toland:  Choosing  the  Right  Career  i 
No  author  reported:  Introductory 

Business  Training  i 

Books  not  identified  i 

No  textbook  used  5 


Few  schools  report  the  use  of  braille  periodi¬ 
cals  in  their  courses  or  units  in  occupations. 
Two  schools  report  the  use  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest,  and  single  schools  use  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  publica¬ 
tions  of  Science  Research  Associates,  Occupa¬ 
tional  Index,  and  Handicap. 

The  instructors  giving  the  units  and  courses 
in  occupations  represent  a  wide  range  of  full¬ 
time  function  and  training.  In  order  of  men¬ 
tion,  the  following  full-time  functions  are 


reported : 

Full-time  Function  No.  of  Schools 

Principal  4 

Teacher  of  social  studies  4 

Teacher,  not  identified  further  4 

Vocational  guidance  counselor  2 

Elementary  school  teacher  1 

Teacher  of  English  1 

Vocational  teacher  1 


Special  instructional  devices  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  are  widely  represented  in 
the  programs  reported.  The  following  de¬ 
vices  were  recorded  by  the  respondent  schools 
and  are  listed  in  order  of  mention : 


Special  Devices  No.  of  Schools 

Guest  speakers  17 

Field  trips  14 

Guidance  assembly  programs  12 

Radio  programs  11 

Vocational  clubs  2 

Conferences  with  rehabilitation 

department  workers  2 

Vocational  conference  weeks  1 

Personal  contacts  1 

Most  of  the  responding  schools  reported  a 


serious  lack  of  satisfactory  occupational  ma- 
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terials  suitable  for  instructional  uses.  Seven 
schools  felt  the  need  for  occupational  and 
job  descriptions  designed  especially  for  blind 
students.  Other  schools  reported  the  need  for 
occupational  information  on  Talking  Book 
records,  occupations  texts  in  braille,  pam¬ 
phlets  on  vocational  information,  and  defi¬ 
nite  data  of  any  kind  relevant  to  this  subject. 
Thirteen  schools  reported  braille  as  the  me¬ 
dium  in  which  materials  were  most  lacking, 
while  ten  specified  the  Talking  Book  and 
seven  Clear  Type  materials  in  this  area. 

As  in  the  field  of  general  education,  a  broad 
range  of  objectives  was  listed  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  schools  for  their  group  guidance  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  difficult  to  classify  these  stated 
aims  and  to  narrow  their  number  down  to  a 
few  clearly  delineated  objectives.  As  a  result, 
in  listing  them,  the  language  used  by  the  re¬ 
porting  school  is  retained,  in  most  instances. 

Objective  No.  of  Schools 

To  promote  social  and  personal  ad¬ 
justment  4 

To  give  knowledge  of  occupations 
available  to  the  blind  4 

To  aid  students  to  become  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  self-respecting  citizens 
in  their  communities  3 

To  develop  interest  in  an  occupational 


field  2 

To  aid  students  in  the  selection  of 
their  life  work  2 

To  promote  proper  work  habits  and 
attitudes  1 

To  encourage  vocational  self-guid¬ 
ance  1 

To  prepare  students  for  intelligent 
participation  in  their  public  high 


school  classes  in  social  studies  and 


occupations  1 

To  give  knowledge  of  the  special 
problems  of  blindness  1 

To  increase  employability  1 

To  promote  thought  about  future 
education  1 
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Six  institutions  voluntarily  noted  that  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  bureaus  played  an 
active  role  in  the  development  of  the  school 
guidance  programs. 

Summary 

Thirty  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
responded  to  a  questionnaire  requesting  data 
on  group  guidance  practices.  Twenty-one 
schools  offered  some  form  of  organized  group 
guidance  through  units  and/or  courses.  There 
was  no  general  agreement  as  to  the  title  given 
the  group  guidance  course  or  the  high  school 
year  in  which  it  would  prove  most  effective. 
Units  in  group  guidance  were  most  often 
found  in  courses  in  English  and  social  studies. 
The  topics  most  often  studied  in  courses  and 
units  tended  to  be  concerned  with  services 
and  occupations  available  for  the  visually 
handicapped  and  the  problems  of  blindness. 
There  was  no  general  agreement  relative  to 
a  suitable  text  for  group  guidance,  with  five 
schools  using  no  textbook  at  all.  Braille 
periodicals  were  not  important  as  materials  of 
instruction.  No  marked  tendencies  were  noted 
in  regard  to  the  full-time  functions  of  persons 
teaching  the  course  or  unit,  with  counselors, 
teachers  and  principals  all  being  mentioned. 
The  special  devices  most  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  were  guest  speakers,  field  trips,  guid¬ 
ance  assembly  programs,  and  radio  programs. 
There  was  an  almost  unanimously  expressed 
need  for  occupational  materials  especially  de¬ 
vised  for  the  visually  handicapped.  It  was 
felt  that  these  materials  were  most  needed  in 
braille,  and  secondarily,  in  Talking  Book 
form.  Objectives  were  most  often  stated  in 
terms  of  social  and  vocational  adjustment. 

Conclusions 

i.  There  is  a  marked  trend  toward  develop¬ 
ing  harmonious  cooperative  relationships 
with  state  rehabilitation  departments.  Several 
schools  have  converted  these  agency  contacts 
into  a  reality  factor  in  their  classes  and  units 
in  occupations.  In  some  cases,  schools  report 
that  rehabilitation  agents  are  called  upon  to 


furnish  current  labor  market  information 
and  to  share  in  the  group  guidance  program 
through  conferences  and  consultations.  Often, 
the  testing  facilities  of  these  state  agencies 
are  employed  to  supplement  the  school  guid¬ 
ance  program.  Apparently,  the  rehabilitation 
people  have  been  active  in  assisting  several 
schools  in  creating  a  more  effective  curricu¬ 
lum  for  occupations  classes.  This  trend  is  a 
promising  one  in  that  these  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangements  enable  schools  to  function  more 
effectively  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the 
work  and  school  environments.  Joint  plan¬ 
ning  prior  to  graduation  and  the  utilization 
of  the  experience  of  the  rehabilitation  agency 
assist  educational  institutions  to  make  group 
guidance  experiences  increasingly  meaning¬ 
ful,  and  should  consequently  be  encouraged. 

2.  This  survey  reveals  a  wide  diversity  in 
approach  and  practices  relative  to  group 
guidance  in  the  individual  schools.  Appar¬ 
ently,  in  establishing  its  program,  each  in¬ 
stitution  has  found  itself  confronted  by 
unique  problems  and  has  concentrated  its 
efforts  upon  measures  which  have  been 
pragmatically  productive  of  desired  changes 
in  student  behavior.  Consequently,  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  nature  of  the  course  or  unit — 
its  duration  and  time  of  appearance  in  the 
curriculum,  its  objectives,  and  its  texts,  con¬ 
tent,  and  instructional  methods — have  been 
adopted  in  response  to  individual  needs  felt 
by  the  particular  school.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  wherever  the  course  is  administered,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  particularity  of  any  one  school 
situation,  there  are  more  common  than 
unique  problems  to  be  faced  by  those  who 
would  undertake  group  guidance.  It  is  felt 
that  these  joint  problems  have  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  explored  and  that  the  experiences  of 
the  individual  schools  in  successfully  coping 
with  them  have  not  consistently  appeared  in 
the  literature  or  at  the  meetings  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  associations.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
pooling  process  be  initiated  through  plan¬ 
ning  a  group  guidance  panel  at  one  of  the 
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forthcoming  conventions  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  This 
survey  has  revealed  a  number  of  interesting 
projects  which  would  establish  a  basis  for  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  which 
might  conceivably  enrich  the  programs  of 
other  schools  and  assist  those  institutions 
interested  in  launching  a  course  or  unit  in 
occupations.  Reports  and  evaluations  at  this 
section  meeting  might  be  received  from: 

a.  Perkins  Institution,  where  a  unit  in 
Consumer  Education  has  been  experimen¬ 
tally  taught  during  the  past  academic  year. 
Using  Ruth  Strang’s  “Investing  in  Yourself,” 
Mr.  Sherman  of  Perkins  has  transcribed  the 
self-analysis  chart  into  braille  and  has  re¬ 
ported  widespread  student  interest  in  the 
unit. 

b.  The  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  where 
a  junior  high  school  club  has  been  meeting 
with  success  in  preparing  students  for  en¬ 
trance  into  high  school  activities. 

c.  The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
where  close  cooperative  efforts  have  been 
undertaken  with  the  state  rehabilitation 
agency. 

3.  In  those  schools  employing  a  textbook  in 
the  occupations  course  or  unit,  the  lack  of 
up-to-date  texts  is  a  serious  handicap  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program.  The  rapid  shifts 
of  occupational  patterns,  particularly  noted 
in  the  employment  of  blind  persons  within 
the  past  few  years,  makes  timely,  accurate 
textbook  data  a  necessity.  It  is  suggested  that 
a  committee  be  formed  to  study  the  existing 
inkprint  texts  with  the  objective  of  recom¬ 
mending  the  transcription  into  braille  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
of  one  or  more  selected  volumes  considered 
most  applicable  to  the  residential  school 
situation. 

4.  One  of  the  most  pointed  findings  of 
this  study  has  been  the  need,  almost  uni¬ 
versally  felt,  for  materials  in  this  field  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  the  use  of  the  visually 
handicapped  student.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
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committee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  be  empowered  to 
determine  more  exactly  the  nature  of  these 
needs  and  to  plan  a  project  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Printing  House  and  the 
American  Foundation  which  will  evolve  the 
desired  materials  relative  to  the  occupational 
needs  of  the  blind  student.  Meanwhile,  ex¬ 
perimental  work  by  individual  schools  and 
research  people  should  be  wholeheartedly 
encouraged. 

5.  Finally,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  course  or  unit  can  be  mutually 
agreed  upon,  there  is  need  for  evaluative  re¬ 
search  studies.  It  is  hoped  that  such  studies 
will  enable  administrators  to  plan  more  effec¬ 
tively,  through  demonstrating  the  changes  in 
student  behavior  and  attitudes  resulting  from 
participation  in  various  phases  of  the  group 
guidance  program. 


NECROLOGY 

On  October  20,  Howard  G.  Coville  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 
Mr.  Coville  had  been  supervisor  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Markets  of  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Agriculture.  He  was  the  husband  of  M. 
Genevieve  Coville,  who  was  principal  of  the 
department  for  the  blind  at  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  for  twenty- 
one  vears.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coville  had  retired 

j 

and  moved  to  Waynesboro  only  last  year. 


Mrs.  Agnes  Stone  Hayes  died  at  her  home 
in  Watertown,  Massachusetts  on  October  29 
after  a  very  brief  illness.  Mrs.  Hayes  was  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  former  head  of 
the  psychology  department  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College  and,  since  his  retirement  there,  head 
of  the  Department  of  Personnel  and  Re¬ 
search  at  Perkins  Institution.  Dr.  Hayes  is 
well-known  to  educators  of  the  blind  be¬ 
cause  of  his  leadership  in  the  testing  move¬ 
ment  and  his  Contributions  to  a  Psychology 
of  Blindness. 


A  BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

JACOBUS  TENBROEK,  S.J.D. 


i  have  a  serious  question  to  ask  the  sighted 
persons  present — would  you  swap  vision  for 
a  good  chicken  dinner  ?  On  the  face  of  it  this 
is  an  absurd  question,  for  no  one  who  has 
vision  would  swap  it  for  anything.  But  for 
those  of  us  who  are  blind,  this  question  is  not 
necessarily  absurd.  It  is  not  that  we  prefer 
to  have  lost  our  eyesight,  but  having  been 
deprived  of  it,  we  have  discovered  it  is  dis¬ 
pensable. 

Let  us  suppose  that  as  we  leave  this  meet¬ 
ing  our  sighted  guests  were  to  be  involved 
in  an  accident  which  destroyed  their  vision. 
This  is  not  an  idle  supposition.  Every  year, 
without  regard  for  social  or  economic  back¬ 
ground,  color  or  creed,  through  accidents, 
illness  and  other  causes,  blindness  is  forced 
upon  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States.  What  problems 
would  you  face  as  a  newly  blinded  person? 
What  needs  would  be  yours?  You  would 
probably  spend  months  or  years  consulting 
doctors  and  eye  specialists  in  futile  efforts  to 
regain  your  precious  vision.  But  after  your 
patience  and  certainly  your  pocketbook  had 
been  exhausted,  you  probably  would  wish  for 
death.  The  world  we  live  in  is  a  visuallv 
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oriented  world,  and  for  the  sighted  eternal 
darkness  seems  unthinkable  and  impossible 
to  bear.  You  probably  would  resign  yourself 


This  article  was  slightly  adapted  from  the  address 
delivered  by  Prof.  tenBroek  at  the  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  on  July  i  in  Baltimore. 


Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  an  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  served  as  president  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  since  its  founding  in 
1940. 


to  be  set  aside  from  ordinary  pleasures  and 
accustomed  pursuits.  But  if  you  were  lucky 
enough  to  know  something  about  blind¬ 
ness  or  were  properly  guided  in  the  early 
days  of  your  sightlessness,  your  adjustment 
would  be  swift.  After  iniual  orientation  to 
self -locomotion  and  self-care,  the  world  would 
become  familiar  through  the  auditory  and 
tactual  senses. 

There  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States,  but  this  statistic 
fails  to  tell  us  that  the  blind  man  or  woman 
has  the  same  feelings  and  desires,  the  same 
sorrows  and  joys  as  sighted  persons.  You 
would  probably  be  no  different  after  ad¬ 
justment  to  blindness  from  what  you  had  been 
before  you  became  blind.  To  be  sure,  there 
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are  physical  limitations  to  blindness,  but  most 
of  these  are  of  no  more  than  nuisance  value. 
You  bump  into  things;  you  occasionally  lose 
your  way  home;  you  even,  in  the  mistaken 
notion  that  you  are  following  the  clicking  of 
high  heels  out  of  a  crowded  railroad  station, 
wind  up  in  the  ladies’  rest  room.  But  with 
proper  orientation  you  would  develop  tech¬ 
niques  for  overcoming  this  physical  limitation 
in  blindness.  The  braille  system  would  re¬ 
place  script  in  your  books,  tape  measures, 
thermometers,  carpenters’  levels,  and  speech 
notes. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  will  illustrate  the 
widespread  misconceptions  about  the  nature 
of  the  physical  handicap  of  blindness.  If 
sighted  people  find  it  hard  to  get  an  accurate 
notion  of  what  blindness  is  in  its  relatively 
obvious  physical  aspects,  how  much  more 
must  they  misapprehend  its  subtler  psycho- 
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logical,  social,  and  economic  ramifications  ?  It 
may,  therefore,  be  worthwhile  to  try  to  clear 
up  some  of  these  misconceptions;  for  us  to 
say  what  the  principal  problems  of  blindness 
are;  for  us  to  tell  the  storv  of  blindness  as 
we  live  it  daily.  Since  we  do  it  without  bitter¬ 
ness  or  malice  and  knowing  full  well  that 
the  sighted  community  bears  towards  us 
nothing  but  the  best  will  in  the  world  and 
the  most  generous  impulses,  it  might  not  be 
inappropriate  to  do  this  in  the  form  of  a  Bill 
of  Rights  which  we  ask  the  sighted  com¬ 
munity  to  grant  us — a  Bill  of  Rights,  not 
declaring  our  independence  from  society,  but 
our  need  of  being  integrated  into  it;  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  not  guaranteeing  special  favors  and 
position,  but  equality  of  treatment;  a  Bill  of 
Rights,  not  glossing  over  our  weaknesses  or 
our  limitations,  but  recognizing  us  for  what 
we  are,  normal  human  beings,  or  at  least  as 
normal  as  human  beings  are;  a  Bill  of  Rights 
according  us  a  fair  chance  to  live  socially 
useful  lives. 

First  among  the  rights  which  we  seek  from 
our  sighted  friends  is  the  right  to  their  un¬ 
derstanding.  Of  their  willingness  to  work  for 
our  welfare  and  their  activity  on  our  behalf 
we  are  assured.  But  what  we  need  is  their 
understanding.  This  is  an  assertion  of  our 
normality  (if  I  may  disagree  with  President 
Harding  about  a  suffix).  We  are  ordinary 
people,  some  little,  some  average,  some  great. 
But,  in  any  event,  we  have  the  same  strengths, 
the  same  reactions,  the  same  desires,  the  same 
ambitions  as  the  rest  of  humanity.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  recent  years  two  of  our  blind  people 
have  been  inmates  in  the  state  penitentiary, 
one  convicted  of  embezzlement,  the  other  of 
second  degree  murder.  At  the  same  time  an¬ 
other  blind  man  was  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Illinois;  two  others  were 
Senators  of  the  United  States.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  achieve  neither  of  these  extremes 
of  success.  Like  most  other  people,  we  are 
neither  criminals  nor  political  leaders  nor  any¬ 
thing  else  that  the  average  man  is  not. 
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I  cannot  speak  of  the  right  to  your  under¬ 
standing  that  we  are  normal  people  without 
recalling  the  well-known  fines  from  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice,  spoken  in  another  context 
but  applicable  with  equal  force  here:  Have 
we  not  ‘‘organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections, 
passions:  Fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with 
the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  warmed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer. 
If  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  If  you 
tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  If  you  poison  us 
do  we  not  die?” 

The  normality  of  blind  people  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  on  the  second  right  we  would 
wish  to  see  sanctified  in  a  Bill  of  Rights  for 
the  blind,  namely,  the  right  to  security.  What 
happens  to  normal  people  when  they  are 
permanently  without  business  or  employ¬ 
ment,  when  they  are  subjected  to  unremit¬ 
ting  economic  dependence  on  others?  The 
answer  is  that  in  the  course  of  time  their 
initiative  disintegrates;  they  lose  their  social, 
political  and  spiritual  independence;  they 
either  suffer  unendurable  privation  or  be¬ 
come  the  easy  victims  of  the  hand  that  feeds 
them.  This  is  what  happens  to  normal  men 
whether  blind  or  sighted.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  an  additional  element  is  present. 
Over  and  above  the  economic  problem,  they 
face  the  necessity  of  making  adaptations, 
psychological,  social  and  physical,  to  blind¬ 
ness.  Anything  which  tends  to  hamper  the 
process  of  individual  personal  reconstruction 
weakens  the  personal  integrity  and  reliance 
of  the  blind  individual. 

Now  all  of  this  is  something-  more  than 
abstract  social  doctrine.  It  has  an  immediate 
and  a  significant  application  to  programs  of 
public  assistance.  A  program  of  public  as¬ 
sistance  which  is  to  be  consistent  with  these 
facts  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  leave  the 
recipient's  independence  unimpaired.  He 
must  be  free  to  spend  his  grant  as  he  pleases. 
He  must  be  left  to  make  his  own  decisions 
about  where  and  how  he  shall  five  and  what 
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he  shall  do.  He  must  have  the  divine  election, 
so  far  as  social  existence  and  his  own  talents 
permit,  of  making  the  choices  which  deter¬ 
mine  his  own  worldly  destinies,  not  without 
guidance,  if  he  wishes  it,  but  without  intru¬ 
sion,  if  he  does  not.  Man  does  not  forfeit  the 
rights  of  individuality  and  the  dignity  of  the 
person  by  economic  necessity  or  physical 
handicap;  and  the  injunction  to  be  thy 
brother’s  keeper  is  not  an  order  to  become  his 
master. 

The  public  assistance  acts  of  the  various 
states  and  the  Social  Security  Act  of  the 
Federal  Government,  are  too  often  admin¬ 
istered  so  as  to  violate  and  degrade  these 
principles.  Under  them  frequently  the  blind 
are  virtually  made  wards  under  social  worker 
guardianship.  The  means  test,  individual 
budgeting,  and  social  worker  discretion  on 
which  all  of  these  acts  are  based,  tend  to 
strike  down  the  very  independence  and  self- 
respect  of  the  recipients  which  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  if  they  are  to  build  a  personality  and 
character  which  will  enable  them  to  live 
with  a  reasonable  degree  of  usefulness  and 
assurance.  These  acts  first  assume  that  blind 
people  are  necessarily  paupers  and  then  per¬ 
petrate  them  in  that  condition.  The  principle 
of  individual  need  individually  determined 
opens  the  way  to,  if  it  does  not  require,  an 
inquisition  into  the  most  intimate  affairs  of 
the  recipient  of  blind  aid.  This  archaic  system 
of  pauper  relief  not  only  fails  to  stimulate 
recipients  to  become  self-supporting,  which 
should  be  a  primary  aim  of  any  system  of 
public  assistance  to  the  blind,  but  it  also  con¬ 
tinually  impresses  upon  them  a  sense  of 
their  own  helplessness  and  dependence.  This 
treatment  of  the  blind  is  all  the  more  re¬ 
markable  since  aid  has  been  increasingly 
granted  to  other  groups  in  our  economy  on  an 
alternative  basis,  quite  regardless  of  indi¬ 
vidual  need — to  farmers  by  price  support 
and  parity  payments,  to  industrialists  by 
tariffs,  to  laborers  by  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hours  provisions,  to  youth  by 


public  education.  Blind  persons  as  a  class, 
no  less  than  these  other  groups,  require  the 
helping  hand  of  government  to  carry  them  to 
a  healthy  life  embodied  in  active  contribution 
to  their  communities. 

The  third  right  that  we  would  seek  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  our  great  charter  of  liberties  is  one 
that  is  not  peculiar  to  the  blind,  but  one  which 
is  common  to  all — equality — but  the  special 
circumstances  of  blindness,  particularly  the 
lack  of  understanding  about  it,  make  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  reassert  the  right  and  show  its 
relevance.  The  idea  of  equality  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  all  the  great  struggles  of  the 
masses  of  mankind  to  better  their  lot  in  the 
history  of  western  civilization.  It  is  viewed 
by  the  philosophers  of  democracy  as  the  most 
enduring  impulse  and  authentic  demand  of 
the  human  spirit.  It  has  been  established  by 
our  own  national  experience  as  the  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  of  liberty.  It  was  placed  at  the 
base  of  our  constitutional  system  from 
Lockean  and  Jeffersonian  sources  and  placed 
in  the  constitution  as  the  culmination  of  the 
greatest  humanitarian  movement  in  our  his¬ 
tory,  namely,  abolitionism.  It  reaches  back 
deeply  into  ethical,  religious,  humanistic,  and 
libertarian  origins. 

Yet  this  fundamental  part  of  our  system  and 
our  heritage  is  daily  denied  to  the  blind.  We 
are  denied  equal  treatment  under  the  rule 
of  law,  equal  right  to  the  self-respect  which 
derives  from  a  sense  of  usefulness,  and  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  for  the  normal  means 
of  livelihood.  More  often  than  not  a  denial 
of  equality  involves  a  denial  of  opportunity, 
and  this,  the  right  to  equality  of  opportunity, 
is  the  fourth  and  the  last  of  the  rights  we 
should  seek  to  have  included  in  our  Bill  of 
Rights. 

“Full  and  equal  membership  in  society  en¬ 
titles  the  individual”,  says  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Civil  Rights,  “to 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  society  and 
to  contribute  to  its  progress.  .  .  .  Without 
this  equality  of  opportunity  the  individual  is 
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deprived  of  a  chance  to  develop  his  potenti¬ 
alities  and  to  share  in  the  fruits  of  society. 
The  group  also  suffers  through  the  loss  of 
the  contributions  which  might  have  been 
made  by  persons  excluded  from  the  main 
channels  of  social  and  economic  activity.” 

Exclusion  from  the  main  channels  of  social 
and  economic  activity  and  thereby  a  lack  of 
opportunity  for  self-support — these  consti¬ 
tute  the  real  handicap  of  blindness,  far  sur¬ 
passing  its  physical  limitations.  The  govern¬ 
ment  service  is  frequently  closed  to  us  through 
groundless  discrimination  on  account  of 
blindness.  In  some  states  this  has  been  ame¬ 
liorated  by  corrective  legislation — not  so, 
incidentally,  in  the  Federal  Government — but 
even  in  those  States  enforcement  is  spotty, 
difficult,  and  almost  non-existent.  In  some 
professions,  at  which  the  blind  have  excelled, 
such  as  osteopathy  and  chiropractic,  there 
have  been  persistent  efforts  to  exclude  the 
blind  by  administrative  ruling.  Teaching, 
especially  in  junior  colleges  and  universities, 
where  blindness  is  not  a  factor  in  performing 
the  work,  has  as  yet  opened  up  only  to  a 
relative  few.  In  private  employment  the  same 
story  is  to  be  told;  the  usual  experience  is 
for  the  blind  man  to  be  brushed  aside  as 
incompetent,  as  unusable,  as  the  fellow  you 
could  never  expect  to  perform  that  job  unless 
he  could  see.  With  respect  to  self-employment 
which  almost  always  involves  some  capital, 
the  investor  regards  the  blind  man  as  a  bad 
financial  risk. 

The  absence  of  economic  opportunity  is 
more  than  the  absence  of  economic  security. 
It  is  the  disintegration  of  the  personality .  It 
is  men  living  out  their  lives  in  social  isolation 
and  the  atrophy  of  their  productive  powers. 
The  curse  of  blindness  is  idleness — idleness 
which  confines  the  blind  to  the  side-lines  of 
life,  players  warming  the  bench  in  the  game 
that  all  should  play. 

For  equality  of  opportunity  to  be  a  reality 
to  the  blind,  competent  blind  persons  must 
be  admitted  without  discrimination  to  the 
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common  callings  and  professions  as  well  as 
to  positions  in  the  Civil  Service.  We  do  not 
ask  that  blind  men  should  be  given  jobs 
because  they  are  blind;  we  do  not  ask  that 
they  be  given  preferential  treatment  or  handi¬ 
cap  allowances.  We  ask  only  that  when  a 
blind  man  has  the  training,  the  qualifications, 
the  dependability,  and  the  aptitude,  he  be 
given  an  equal  chance  with  the  sighted— that 
the  bars  to  public  and  private  employment 
interposed  by  legislative  enactment,  adminis¬ 
trative  whim,  and  managerial  prejudice  and 
misunderstanding  be  removed. 

These  problems  too  have  a  significant  and 
an  immediate  application-  to  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  laws.  Those  laws,  once  again,  are 
not  geared  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  blind¬ 
ness.  It  should  follow  from  what  has  been 
said  that  every  effort  needs  to  be  made  to 
rehabilitate  the  blind  into  active  endeavor, 
social  contribution,  and  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment.  Far  from  achieving  these  ends, 
or  even  from  permitting  them,  the  public 
assistance  acts  generally  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  blind  permanently  on  the  relief  rolls. 
Earnings  and  other  income  are  automatically 
deducted  from  the  amount  of  the  grant  made, 
and  thus  much  of  the  motive  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  self-improvement,  and  active  endeavor 
is  removed.  If  the  blind  recipients  of  relief 
were  permitted  to  retain  a  reasonable  portion 
of  their  earnings  and  to  accumulate  a  small 
amount  of  capital,  they  would  have  incentive 
to  be  active,  to  do  something;  their  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  productive  effort  would  be  en¬ 
couraged;  and  the  ultimate  goals  of  self- 
support  and  independence  of  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  rolls  would  open  up  to  the  realistic 
vision  of  men  who  can  not  see. 

Nor  is  this  hope  a  dream  of  the  future.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  unanimously 
passed  a  meaure,  unfortunately  vetoed  by  the 
President,  allowing  the  States,  without  loss 
of  Federal  funds,  to  exempt  forty  dollars  of 
the  monthly  earnings  of  blind  aid  recipients. 
For  this  measure  we  do  honor  to  Congress- 
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man  Reed  of  New  York,  Senator  Martin  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Senator  Ives  of  New  York. 
They  took  the  lead  and  put  it  across.  They 
deserve  and  do  receive  the  eternal  gratitude 
of  the  blind.  As  Senator  Ives  explained  on 
the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate,  this 
was  but  a  short  step  in  the  right  direction; 
but  of  all  the  steps,  it  is  the  most  important, 
for  it  establishes  a  principle — a  principle 
whose  ultimate  fulfillment  will  drive  to  the 
shambles  the  soul-stifling  conception  of  the 
needs  basis — a  principle  which,  with  public 
understanding,  with  security,  equality  and 
opportunity,  will  convert  blindness  into  a 
mere  physical  nuisance  and  blind  men  into 
social  assets. 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  FRENCH 

Workers  with  the  blind  will  be  sorry  to 
learn  of  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Richard  Slay¬ 
ton  French,  effective  January  i,  1949.  One  of 
the  oldest  residential  school  superintendents 
in  length  of  service,  Dr.  French  is  well-known 
throughout  the  country  because  of  his  maga¬ 
zine  articles  and  his  book  on  the  education  of 
the  blind,  “From  Homer  to  Helen  Keller.” 

Dr.  French  is  a  native  of  California.  He 
was  born  of  pioneer  parents,  his  maternal 
grandfather  having  been  among  the  first 
immigrants  to  arrive  after  the  great  gold 
rush.  Dr.  French  is  a  member  of  the  Pioneer 
Society  of  his  native  city,  San  Bernardino, 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1883. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  San 
Bernardino  and  Healdsburg,  after  graduation 
from  the  high  school  of  the  latter  town  Mr. 
French  entered  the  University  of  California 
and  was  graduated  with  a  B.  L.  degree  in 
1906.  Among  his  instructors  were  a  number 
of  men  of  national  and  international  fame, 
including  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Cornelius 
B.  Bradley,  George  H.  Howson,  Charles  H. 
Rieber,  Armin  O.  Leuthner,  Alexis  F.  Lange, 
and  Henry  Morse  Stephens.  To  these  men 
and  other  instructors  Dr.  French  feels  that 


he  owes  his  interest  in  education  and  in 
social  problems.  He  owes  much,  too,  to  the 
tradition  of  idealism  and  high  scholarship 
which  prevailed  under  such  master  minds 
as  the  Le  Contes  and  to  the  educational  and 
intellectual  traditions  of  the  state  that  was 
the  home  of  Muir,  Burbank,  Mark  Twain, 
Bret  Harte,  John  Swett,  Jack  London,  and 
kindred  men  of  genius.  A  keen  interest  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  state  of  California 
grew  in  the  young  student  and  matured  in 
the  courses  he  developed  in  that  field  and 
in  the  beginnings  in  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  of  a  special  library  of  the  history  of 
education  in  the  West.  Dr.  French’s  specific 
interest  in  educational  theory  and  administra¬ 
tion  dated  from  his  first  year  of  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  California  and  his 
contact  in  that  year  with  the  recently  reor¬ 
ganized  department  of  education,  soon  to 
become  the  School  of  Education,  of  which  he 
became  a  member. 

In  January  1907,  while  still  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent,  Mr.  French  was  called  to  the  position 
of  head  teacher  of  the  blind  in  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  He  at 
once  threw  all  his  energy  into  this  work. 
Suspecting  a  need  of  more  fundamental  train¬ 
ing  for  workers  with  the  blind,  he  at  once 
began  extensive  research  into  the  available 
literature  on  the  subject  and  took  special 
work  in  psychology  under  Dr.  George  M. 
Stratton,  one  of  the  few  psychologists  who 
has  given  thought  and  attention  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind.  The  work  thus  begun  con¬ 
currently  in  education  and  psychology  formed 
the  basis  of  later  work  for  the  doctorate  in 
philosophy. 

After  five  vears  as  head  teacher,  Mr.  French 
resigned  to  accept  a  high  school  principalship, 
and  as  principal  of  two  different  high  schools 
he  had  extensive  contact  with  various  phases 
of  public  education  in  California,  serving  for 
some  time  as  president  of  a  county  board  of 
education  and  acting  as  chairman  in  the 
revision  of  the  course  of  study.  During  this 
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period  he  also  took  an  active  part  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  civic  organizations,  serving  for 
three  years  as  secretary  of  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce. 

But  the  call  to  more  active  and  intensive 
scholarship  was  insistent.  In  1918  came  the 
opportunity  to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  California. 
This  secretaryship  was  converted  into  a  teach¬ 
ing  fellowship,  thus  enabling  Mr.  French  to 
concentrate  upon  the  coveted  degree  and  to 
gain  his  Ph.D.  in  one  year.  His  dissertation, 
The  Education  of  the  Blind,  a  Critical  and 
Historical  Survey,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  showed  wherein 
his  dominant  interest  still  lay.  It  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  number  of  the  leading  authorities 
on  the  subject  in  America  and,  being  very 
favorably  regarded,  was  published  in  two 
parts.  It  formed  the  nucleus  of  From  Homer 
to  Helen  Keller,  published  several  years  later. 

While  still  a  teaching  fellow,  and  before 
the  formal  conferring  of  his  doctor’s  degree, 
Mr.  French  was  offered  and  accepted  an  as¬ 
sistant  professorship  in  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  his  alma  mater.  Concurrently,  he  was 
named  regional  collaborator  in  the  Bureau 
of  Education  under  Mr.  Claxton  and  for 
three  years  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Research  in  Education  in  the  University 
of  California.  He  served  also  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Extension  Board  and  on  the  special 
administrative  committee  on  Americaniza¬ 
tion.  As  instructor  in  education,  Dr.  French 
divided  his  time  between  two  fields,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  and  the  study  of  atypical 
children.  In  the  latter  field  he  organized  and 
gave  courses  dealing  with  sensory  defectives, 
mental  defectives,  and  gifted  children. 

In  April,  1922,  Dr.  French  was  asked  by 
the  State  Director  of  Education,  Mr.  Will 
C.  Wood,  to  assume  charge  of  the  recendy 
created  California  School  for  the  Blind.  As 
this  offer  gave  a  long-desired  opportunity 


for  constructive  work  in  the  field  of  special 
education,  Dr.  French  gave  up  practically 
all  his  university  work,  retaining  only  a  lec¬ 
tureship  in  the  School  of  Education,  and  took 
up  his  new  duties  May  1,  1922. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  kept  both  of  these 
posts.  He  relinquished  his  lectureship  only 
last  year,  retaining  the  principalship  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  until  the  authorities  had 
more  time  to  consider  a  successor. 

Besides  his  educational  work,  Dr.  French 
has  been  active  in  civic  affairs.  He  served  as 
a  City  Councilman  from  July  1,  1927  until 
June  30,  1943  and  has  been  a  member  of 
many  clubs  and  committees,  including  Phi 
Delta  Kappa,  the  Rotary  Club,  Common¬ 
wealth  Club  of  California,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Northern  California 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  Sight  Con¬ 
servation  Council  of  Northern  California, 
California  Council  for  the  Blind,  California 
State  Commission  for  Special  Education,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Writers  Club,  Berkelev  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Honorarv  Civilian  Advisory 
Committee  on  War  Blinded  to  the  Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Dr.  French  has  traveled  extensively 
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throughout  America  and  has  met  personally 
most  of  the  prominent  workers  in  his  field. 
He  believes  that  the  California  School  holds 
a  unique  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  new  traditions,  but  believes  equally  that 
the  only  enduring  work  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  that  which  rests  solidlv  on  the 
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past,  starting  with  the  foundation  stones 
which  were  laid  by  Haiiy  and  Howe,  Klein 
and  Zeune,  Barbier  and  Braille,  Armitage 
and  Campbell,  and  the  other  great  pioneers 
in  the  field. 

Now  that  he  is  retiring  from  a  very  active 
career  he  will  have  more  time  to  enjoy  his 
recreational  interests  of  gardening,  mountain 
climbing,  fly  fishing,  Spanish  culture  and 
poetry. 


BRAILLE  SHORTHAND 

REBECCA  RANDALL 


The  possibilities  of  braille  shorthand  were 
first  brought  before  the  blind  world  by  Henry 
Stainsby,  of  England,  who  wrote  an  article  in 
April,  1898  on  “Typewriting  for  the  Blind.” 
Typewriting  was  then  practised  in  most  in¬ 
stitutions  for  the  blind  and  might,  he  thought, 
be  made  a  means  of  livelihood  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  The  crux  of  the  matter  lay  in  the  method 
of  dictating  to  the  blind,  and  Mr.  Stainsby 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  “commercial  phonograph” 
would  make  it  of  practical  office  value.  He 
added:  “There  is  still  another  system  of 
dictating  which  still  remains  to  be  introduced 
and  which  certainly  must  come  sooner  or 
later;  I  mean  Shorthand  for  the  Blind.” 

Latterly,  Henry  Stainsby  wrote  that  having 
long  felt  that  a  system  of  braille  shorthand 
could  not  be  properly  put  into  practice  except 
by  the  use  of  a  machine  which  would  write 
continuously,  he  had  been  determined  “out 
of  love  for  the  work  in  which  I  am  engaged” 
to  endeavor  to  invent  such  a  machine  and 
he  hoped  that,  devised  by  himself  and  manu¬ 
factured  by  Mr.  Wayne,  it  would  be  accessible 
to  the  blind  at  a  cost  of  about  ^5.  o.  0.  to 
£6.  0.  0. 

This  Stainsby-Wayne  machine  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  education  exhibition  at  the  Im¬ 
perial  Institute,  London,  in  1900  and  H.  R.  H. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  a  message  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  inventors  of  the  system  and 
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the  machine.  The  annual  meeting  in  1901  of 
the  Birmingham  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
England,  was  reported  verbatim  by  a  Mr. 
Myers,  who  was  congratulated  on  being  the 
first  blind  person  to  report  a  public  meeting 
in  shorthand  and  subsequently  to  transcribe 
it  into  ordinary  type. 

The  braille  shorthand  system  was  brought 
into  line  with  revised  braille  by  a  revision 
sub-committee,  and  the  revised  version  was 
published  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  London,  in  a  Manual  and  Boo\  of 
Exercises  which  was  widely  used  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  both  in  Great  Britain  and  else¬ 
where.  During  the  early  twenties,  however, 
changes  in  commercial  practice  and  phrase¬ 
ology  presented  problems  which  could  not 
have  been  foreseen  in  1910  when  the  short¬ 
hand  system  was  revised,  and  teachers  of 
braille  shorthand  and  blind  shorthand-typists 
devised  new  signs  for  their  own  use,  often 
without  consulting  their  colleagues  in  other 
institutions. 

In  1945,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  considering  the 
advisability  of  a  further  revision,  was  asked 
to  supply  the  textbook  on  English  braille 
shorthand  to  the  Worcester  School  for  the 
Blind,  South  Africa,  which  was  proposing  to 
introduce  a  course  of  training  for  office  work. 
It  felt  it  undesirable  to  give  imperial  currency 
to  a  system  not  generally  accepted  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  accordingly  it  consulted  the  Royal 
Normal  College  and  convened  a  conference  of 
teachers  and  practising  shorthand-typists  in 
July,  1945.  The  object  of  the  conference  was, 
of  course,  to  reach  agreement  on  a  system 
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which  would  be  speedy,  accurate  and  not  ex¬ 
cessively  difficult  to  learn  and  which,  it  may 
be  added  optimistically,  would  be  generally 
accepted.  Though  all  members  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  made  their  distinctive  contributions,  the 
system  published  had  been  most  strongly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  developed  practice  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College. 

The  employment  of  blind  people  as  short¬ 
hand-typists  has  not  only  given  independence 
to  a  number  of  individuals  who  might  other¬ 
wise  have  led  frustrated  lives,  but  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  reputation  of  blind  welfare  in 
the  minds  of  employers  and  fellow-workers 
who  have  observed  their  accuracy  and  speed. 
The  importance  of  the  braille  shorthand  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  achievement  of  uniformity  in  its 
teaching  should  result  in  greater  efficiency  and 
wider  recognition  of  the  part  which  blind 
office  workers  can  play  in  commercial  life. 

The  foregoing  is  a  summary  of  the  Preface 
to  the  Revised  Braille  Shorthand  System  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
last  December,  and  since  any  success  I  per¬ 
sonally  may  have  achieved  over  the  years  as 
a  shorthand-typist  is  due  to  the  splendid 
training  received  when  I  was  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  importance  of  a  first-rate 
business  standard  comparable  with  that  of 
the  high  ranking  commercial  colleges  in  this 
country  if  shorthand-typewriting  is  to  be 
more  extensively  developed.  Whilst  the  dicta¬ 
phone  mainly  is  recommended  for  blind  typ¬ 
ists  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  increased  op¬ 
portunities  in  this  progressive  country  if 
braille  shorthand  had  its  rightful  place  in 
work  for  the  blind.  Where  necessary,  dicta¬ 
phone  and  shorthand  might  even  complement 
each  other,  and  the  status  of  the  blind  typist 
would  be  raised  if  she  were  able  to  compete  in 
the  commercial  world  with  seeing  stenog¬ 
raphers.  Wider  fields  of  employment  would 
be  open  to  the  sightless  typist  with  braille 
shorthand  at  her  finger-tips,  and  I  look  for¬ 


ward  to  seeing  shorthand  established  here  as 
in  England.  If  I  can  be  of  service  towards  this 
end,  I  shall.be  happy  to  give  the  best  within 
my  being. 

APPOINTMENT 

The  new  supperintendent  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind  comes  to  his  position 
with  a  varied  background  of  experience  in 
educational  and  civic  activities.  Carl  Ger- 
netzky  was  born  in  Wisconsin  of  German 
Lutheran  ancestry.  He  received  his  M.  S. 
degree  in  industrial  education  administration 
from  Stout  Institute,  and  has  also  studied  at 
Creighton  University  and  the  Universities  of 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Chicago.  He 
taught  in  Chippewa  Falls  (Wis.)  Junior 
High  School,  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
(Council  Buffs,  Iowa)  and  Stout  Institute, 
and  served  as  principal  of  Bloomer  Grade  and 
Junior  High  School  (Council  Bluffs)  and  as 
vice-principal  of  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School. 

His  civic  activities  have  been  many — as 
secretary  of  the  Southwest  Iowa  Education 
Association,  vice-president  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  deacon  in 
the  Congregational  Church,  Chairman  of  the 
Rotary  Club’s  Boys’  Work  Committee,  with 
the  Boy  Scouts,  a  member  of:  the  Girl 
Scouts  Advisory  Board,  the  Crippled  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Society  Committee,  the  Red  Cross 
Board,  and  the  Nurses’  Education  Committee 
of  the  Jennie  Edmundsen  Hospital  and  as 
president  of  the  Community  Chest. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  LEXICONS 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  braille  books: 

German-French  dictionary  (7  vols.) 

French-German  dictionary 

by  Villatte  (5  vols.) 

Latin-English  dictionary 

by  Hicks  (3  vols.) 

G.  de  Roffignac,  3  rue  du  Murier,  3,  Limoges, 
France,  is  offering  these  at  75^  per  volume. 


UTAH’S  CONTEMPLATED  TRAINING  CENTER 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

MURRAY  B.  ALLEN 


Architects’  plans  are  nearing  completion  for 
the  projected  State  Training  Center  for  the 
Blind  to  be  erected  at  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is 
expected  that  contracts  will  soon  be  let  and 
that  construction  will  be  under  way  before 
winter.  The  Center  is  a  culmination  of  many 
years  of  planning  and  will  be  specifically 
adapted  in  all  respects  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind  now  and  in  the  future.  Although  the 
building  will  house  a  workshop,  its  primary 
function,  as  the  name  implies,  is  that  of  train¬ 
ing.  Blind  persons  from  all  parts  of  Utah  will 
be  brought  in  for  orientation;  instruction  in 
skills  and  crafts  for  the  blind,  in  household 
arts,  woodwork,  and  mechanics;  social  ac¬ 
tivities;  sports  and  games.  Trainees  from 
neighboring  states  will  be  accepted  but  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  Center  for  board 
and  room.  The  building  will  occupy  rising 
ground  and  will  be  constructed  on  three 
levels,  each  reached  by  a  ramp.  The  outer  face 
will  be  red  brick  and  gray  case  stone.  The  two 
long,  parallel  wings  will  be  connected  on  the 
west  by  a  shorter  section,  giving  a  definite 
U  shape  to  the  structure.  The  south  wing  on 
a  through  street,  will  be  185  feet  in  length  and 
the  north  200  feet.  The  west  side  will  border 
a  cross  street  and  will  be  146  feet  long.  The 
space  between  the  two  arms  of  the  U  is  to  be 
landscaped  and  fitted  with  an  open  air  fire¬ 
place,  tables  and  benches,  to  be  used  as  a  patio 
for  outdoor  activities.  The  south  wing  will 
be  entered  through  a  spacious  vestibule.  To 
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the  left,  a  series  of  offices,  both  public  and 
private  will  occupy  the  main  corner.  To  the 
right,  there  will  be  a  salesroom  for  shop 
products  and  handicraft  work.  Beyond  that, 
there  will  be  a  classroom  and  a  model  store 
where  prospective  vending  stand  operators 
may  be  trained.  The  other  half  of  the  wing 
will  contain  classrooms  for  braille  and  typing, 
sewing  and  small  crafts.  A  commodious 
lounge  for  women  and  one  for  men  will 
adjoin  the  classrooms.  The  extreme  east  end 
of  the  building  will  have  an  auditorium  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  250.  A  hardwood  floor 
will  permit  dancing,  a  pastime  much  enjoyed 
by  the  Utah  blind.  At  one  end  of  the  audi¬ 
torium,  fronting  on  the  main  street,  there  will 
be  a  foyer  and  at  the  other  a  large  stage  with 
dressing  rooms.  The  hall  may  be  entered  from 
the  adjoining  kitchen  so  that  banquets  may 
be  served  to  the  blind  or  to  the  public  on  a 
rental  basis. 

The  west  section  joining  the  two  larger 
wings,  will  be  the  weaving  department,  30 
feet  wide  and  60  feet  long.  As  women  cus¬ 
tomers  like  to  see  their  rag  rugs  grow,  the 
weaving  shop  is  arranged  for  easy  access  from 
the  street.  The  north  wing,  of  industrial  type 
structure,  will  care  for  all  shop  activities.  The 
broom  department  is  90  feet  long  and  24  feet 
wide.  Corn  will  travel  from  a  storeroom  down 
one  side,  undergoing  each  process  of  prepara¬ 
tion  on  its  way,  and  back  on  the  other  side  in 
graded  steps  to  final  completion  and  then 
into  the  finished  goods  warehouse.  Paralleling 
the  broom  shop,  there  are,  across  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  three  smaller  shops.  A  woodworking 
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section  will  be  set  up  with  power-driven  ma¬ 
chines  of  all  sorts  and  tanks  and  other  facilities 
for  reed  work.  One  room  will  serve  as  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machine  repair  shop  and  for  storage 
and  another  for  braille  printing.  Rubber  work 
will  have  ample  space  in  another  room,  and 
other  rooms  will  be  adaptable  to  industries 
later  to  be  selected. 

The  state  has  recently  raised  its  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  Center  $90,000,  making  a  total  of 
$265,000.  The  lot  cost  $37,500,  of  which  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  Church  contributed  $15,000. 
When  the  structure  is  completed,  equipped 
and  furnished,  it  will  represent  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $350,000.  Endowments  from  various 
sources  totaling  $5,000  are  to  be  used  in  pro¬ 
viding  special  facilities.  Some  of  these  funds 
were  contributed  by  blind  persons.  One  of  our 
weavers,  who  was  killed  in  a  car  accident, 
left  his  insurance  of  $200  to  us  and  another, 
who  died  recently,  assigned  to  us  a  small  trust 
which  we  had  kept  for  his  incidental  expenses. 
Some  specific  item  will  be  purchased  with 
each  of  these  gifts  and  named  for  the  donor. 
A  war  bond  of  $1,000  was  given  the  Commis¬ 
sion  by  the  wife  of  a  prominent  Lion. 

Although  Utah  ,  is  a  third  larger  than  all 
New  England  it  has  a  population  one-third 
smaller  than  Boston.  One-third  of  its  people, 
however,  are  concentrated  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  its  environs.  The  rest  are  scattered  on 
farms  in  irrigated  sections  and  on  ranches  in 
the  desert.  Many  live  in  mining  towns  in  the 
mountains.  Home  teaching  with  eight  blind 
instructors  in  the  field  is  planned  to  reach  all 
the  1100  blind  of  the  state.  Many  times 
teachers  must  travel  as  much  as  1600  miles  to 
visit  all  their  students  on  one  trip.  The  Com¬ 
mission  also  employs  a  sight  conservation 
specialist  and  a  social  worker.  A  regional 
representative  for  the  Commission  directs 
all  activities  in  northern  Utah  from  head¬ 
quarters  at  Ogden.  It  is  planned  to  erect  in 
that  citv,  an  area  Center  similar  to  the  new 
one  at  Salt  Lake  City  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind  is 


directed  in  part  by  the  writer  as  state  rehabili¬ 
tation  consultant.  The  workshop  at  Salt  Lake 
City  manufactures  brooms,  brushes,  rubber 
mats,  and  rugs.  Two  instructors  supervise 
this  division.  Including  the  executive  secretary, 
the  staff  of  the  Commission  consists  of  thir¬ 
teen  persons.  The  new  Center  will  require 
more  personnel  but  the  state  seems  willing  to 
enlarge  the  payroll  for  this  purpose.  When 
it  is  completed  and  occupied,  it  is  believed  that 
this  sparsely  settled  western  commonwealth 
will  have  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  in¬ 
tensive  programs  in  the  country,  and  when 
the  new  building  is  completed  it  will  likely 
be  without  parallel  as  a  building  specifically 
and  excellently  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind. 


DIRECTORY  CHANGES 

Page  19 — Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind  (Adult,  White  and  Negro 
Departments).  Dr.  John  E.  Bryan 
has  succeeded  Dr.  H.  G.  Dowling. 

Page  28 — Aid  Association  for  the  Blind, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Andrew 
Stewart  is  the  new  president. 

Page  31 — Metropolitan  Atlanta  Association 
for  the  Colored  Blind.  The  new 
address  is  941  Sims  Street,  S.  W., 
Atlanta,  and  the  new  Director  is 
Mr.  P.  J.  Woods. 

Page  39 — Iowa  School  for  the  Blind.  Carl 
Gernetzky  is  now  superintendent 
instead  of  Leslie  M.  Hays. 

Page  41 — Wichita  School  and  Shop  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  is  now  officially  known 
as:  Kansas  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

Page  71 — Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind.  Sister 
M.  Richarda,  O.  P.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  in  place  of 
Sister  M-  Raphael. 

Page  81 — Consolidated  Negro  Institute,  Taft, 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  H.  W.  McNamee  is 
now  superintendent,  replacing  Mrs. 
Tedie  O.  Grissom. 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  NEWS 

Visit  to  Blind  Library  Agencies  (by  George 
A.  Schwegmann,  Jr.)  During  portions  of 
August  and  September,  on  a  trip  that  covered 
much  of  the  South  and  West,  I  visited  17 
libraries  and  agencies  that  distribute  braille 
and  Talking  Books  and  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chines  supplied  by  the  Library.  Starting  with 
the  New  Orleans  Public  Library,  I  proceeded 
to  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  Baton  Rouge,  the  Texas  State  Library 
and  the  Texas  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Austin,  the  Braille  Institute  Library 
and  Braille  Press  of  America,  Los  Angeles, 
the  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  the 
Oregon  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Library  Association  of  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Public  Wel¬ 
fare,  Olympia,  the  Seattle  Public  Library,  the 
Public  Library  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  Utah 
Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind,  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  Colorado  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Division  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
and  the  Denver  Public  Library,  Denver,  the 
Kansas  Deparment  of  Social  Welfare,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Services  for  the  Blind,  Topeka,  the 
Wolfner  Library  for  the  Blind  Branch  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Library  and  the  Service 
Club  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  St.  Louis.  These 
organizations  serve  the  blind  readers  in  most 
of  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
Alaska. 

In  all  organizations  I  received  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come  from  librarians  and  staff  workers  who 
are  tirelessly  serving  and  zealously  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  blind  readers  in  their 
jurisdictions.  Despite  the  vast  distances  which 
separate  some  of  the  libraries  and  the  fact 
that  they  operate  as  autonomous  units,  I 
found  among  them  an  amazing  similarity  in 
work  routines  and  anxiety  to  serve  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  readers.  I  suspect  that  not 
many  persons,  including  librarians  who  work 
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with  ink  print  books,  realize  the  considerable 
effort  and  labor  expended  by  those  who  as 
librarians  select  titles  to  be  read  by  blind 
readers  and  as  laborers,  handle  the  actual 
tonnage  of  braille  and  Talking  Books  which 
daily  pass  through  an  average  library  for 
the  blind. 

The  distributors  of  Talking  Book  machines 
also  are  performing  a  laudable  job.  Without 
exception  I  found  them  to  be  extremely  con¬ 
scientious  in  discovering  and  serving  their 
readers,  in  living  up  to  their  contractual  ob¬ 
ligations  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  in 
preserving  and  protecting  the  Government’s 
property  right  in  the  Talking  Book  machines. 
It  was  observable  that  those  states  which 
maintain  an  adequate  corps  of  home  teachers 
and  a  well  organized  public  welfare  depart¬ 
ment  are  assisting  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
blind  than  are  less  well  favored  organizations 
in  other  states. 

The  problems  of  the  librarians  and  Talking 
Book  distributors  and  their  recommendations 
for  a  better  service  were  found  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  identical. 

The  major  concerns  of  the  librarians  visit¬ 
ed  were:  the  crying  need  for  an  up-to-date 
catalog  of  Talking  Books;  the  need  for  a 
program  whereby  surplus  braille  and  Talking 
Books  may  be  disposed  of;  the  need  for  a 
braille  manual;  the  need  for  prompt  replace¬ 
ment  of  broken  records;  the  need  for  more 
space  in  the  local  libraries;  and  above  all,  the 
need  for  more  money  with  which  to  operate 
the  lending  services.  There  is  nothing  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  can  do  regarding  the 
two  last  mentioned  matters,  but  present  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Division  in  connection  with 
the  remaining  problems  warrant  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  have  been  worked  on  a  long 
time  and  will  be  cleared  up  soon.  Specifically, 
copy  for  a  catalog  of  Talking  Books  is  now 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office;  copy  for 
a  braille  manual  is  now  at  the  American 
Printing  House;  plans  for  the  disposal  of 
surplus  braille  and  Talking  Books  have  been 
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perfected  and  will  be  announced  about 
October  1,  and  all  requested  replacements  of 
broken  records  have  been  ordered.  (Orders  for 
additional  sets  of  Talking  Book  titles  are 
being  held  up  with  the  belief  that  most  of 
such  requests  will  be  satisfied  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  stock  which  we  are  now  accumulating.) 

The  chief  problems  of  the  distributors  of 
Talking  Book  machines  (aside  from  crowded 
local  conditions  and  often-times  insufficient 
finances)  are  rooted  in  the  unfortunate  facts 
that  the  majority  of  government-owned  re¬ 
producers  are  ten  years  or  more  old  and  badly 
worn  out  and  that  though  7,500  new  machines 
will  be  delivered  this  year,  this  number  is 
not  large  enough  to  replace  the  old  machines 
which,  because  of  their  constant  need  for 
repair,  are  the  source  of  much  annoyance 
and  expense.  Also  a  number  of  agencies  do 
not  favor  the  Federal  repair  center  idea  and 
would  prefer  to  operate  their  own  repair 
facilities. 

The  problem  of  replacing  old  reproducers 
cannot  be  ameliorated  to  any  appreciable  de¬ 
gree  during  the  next  six  months,  but  with 
fiscal  1949  funds  available  for  the  purchase 
of  perhaps  10,000  additional  machines  for 
delivery  next  calendar  year,  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  to  retire  the  older 
models  as  rapidly  as  will  prove  feasible  after 
next  March.  The  problem  of  whether  agencies 
should  be  authorized  to  effect  repairs  is 
being  re-studied. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  con¬ 
cerning  the  applicability  and  interpretation 
of  postal  laws  governing  the  transmittal 
through  the  mails  of  books  and  reproducers 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  The  Division  for 
the  Blind  has  commenced  a  survey  of  all 
such  postal  laws  with  the  expectation  that 
desirable  changes  can  be  suggested. 

Surplus  Spring  Driven  Talking  Boo\  Ma¬ 
chines.  The  development  of  the  rural  electri¬ 
fication  program  in  the  United  States  has 
resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  approximately 
1,000  spring-driven  Talking  Book  machines 


which,  formerly  used  by  blind  persons  in 
non-electrified  rural  areas,  are  now  surplus 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind.  Because  they  are  still  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  can  render  great  service  to  blind 
persons  in  other  countries,  these  machines 
are  being  given  to  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  for  use  in  its  work  in 
Latin  America  and  other  areas,  all  expenses 
to  be  borne  by  the  Foundation. 

BLIND  STUDENT  STUDYING  AT 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY 

% 

Robert  W.  Russell  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
who  has  been  blind  since  the  age  of  five,  is 
now  attending  Oxford  University  in  England 
under  the  terms  of  a  Rotary  Foundation  Fel¬ 
lowship  which  was  awarded  to  him  last  June. 
This  fellowship  was  one  of  thirty-seven 
granted  at  that  time  by  Rotary  International 
to  outstanding  graduate  students  in  eleven 
different  countries.  Mr.  Russell’s  candidacy 
was  sponsored  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Endicott, 
N.  Y.  His  blindness  is  the  result  of  a  childhood 
accident  while  playing  croquet.  He  is  twenty- 
four  years  old. 

He  attended  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  from  1938  to  1941, 
and  then  entered  Hamilton  College  in 
Clinton,  N.  Y.  He  left  Hamilton  in  his  second 
year  to  enter  Yale  University  from  which  he 
received  both  his  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  degrees. 
At  Yale,  he  studied  under  the  Medill-McCor-  • 
mick  scholarship  and  a  Garland  fellowship. 

Bob  Russell  is  a  skillful  wrestler.  In  1940, 
he  won  the  middleweight  wrestling  champ¬ 
ionship  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and  he 
participated  in  a  freshman-sophomore  tourna¬ 
ment  at  Hamilton  College.  In  addition,  he  is 
an  excellent  fly  fisherman  and  for  years  has 
been  a  competent  horseman. 

At  Oxford,  Mr.  Russell’s  major  field  of 
study  is  English  literature.  He  has  taught  at 
Syracuse  University  and  is  taking  advanced 
studies  as  a  Rotary  Fellow  to  prepare  himself 
further  for  a  career  in  education. 
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Retail  Sales:  In  August  we  sent  out  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  asking  for  information  on  retail 
sales,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed 
at  the  meeting  held  last  February.  Most  of 
the  workshops  which  are  running  retail  sales 
organizations  have  not  answered  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  and  we  will  appreciate  your  send¬ 
ing  in  your  reply. 

From  time  to  time  it  comes  to  our  attention 
that  individuals,  sometimes  salesmen,  for 
agencies  in  a  given  city  write  to  other  work¬ 
shops  in  different  sections  of  the  country  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  sell  direct  to  the  salesmen,  articles 
which  they  can  sell  along  with  the  local 
agency’s  product.  This  matter  has  come  up 
several  times  at  the  meetings  and  we  have  al¬ 
ways  requested  that  any  inquiries  that  a 
workshop  gets  from  persons  other  than  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  workshops,  should  be  referred  to 
the  agency  in  the  city  from  which  the  inquiry 
originates.  Several  cases  have  developed  along 
these  lines  recently  and  we  are  drawing  this 
matter  to  your  attention,  with  the  request  that 
you  cooperate  and  avoid  unnecessary  con¬ 
fusion. 

Eye  Record  Cards:  It  has  been  quite  some 
time  since  we  have  received  any  eye-record 
cards  from  the  workshops  and  we  are  certain 
there  has  been  quite  a  turnover  in  your  em¬ 
ployment.  It  is  essential  that  we  have  these 
new  cards  and  we  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will 
check  your  records  and  send  us  any  new  cards 
that  we  should  have.  Additional  cards  will  be 
supplied  on  request. 

Chair  Caning:  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  price 
list  from  King  &  Walters,  27  Ferry  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  all  kinds  of  cane  and 
reed.  We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  this  concern,  but  if  you  are  inter¬ 


ested  in  their  product,  would  suggest  that  you 
write  them  for  prices,  etc.  The  price  list  num¬ 
ber  which  they  sent  to  us  is  747-W. 

Sewing:  The  Young-Arthur  Corporation,  368 
Broadway,  New  York  13,  New  York,  has 
notified  us  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  following  towelling  : 

16"  red  or  blue  check  cotton  glass 
towelling 

16"  red  or  blue  border  part  linen  dish 
towelling 

i6r/  red  or  blue  stripe  cotton  glass 
towelling 

We  suggest  that  you  write  them  direct. 
Packing  Material:  The  California  Cordage 
Supply  Company,  1807  East  Olympic  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  California  informs  us  that  they 
can  supply  forty-inch  2.1 1  —  38  x  40  Osna- 
burg. 

We  suggest  that  you  write  them  direct. 
Nib  Link  Mats:  The  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  has  developed  a  new  type  as¬ 
sembly  board  which  permits  the  worker  to 
assemble  two  rows  of  links  at  a  time  on  the 
wires.  This  board  is  particularly  good  for 
speeding  up  the  production  of  slow  workers, 
as  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  worker  to  find 
special  slots  in  which  to  place  the  links  and 
the  board  is  equipped  so  that  a  worker  can 
easily  put  the  links  in  their  proper  position 
once  they  are  on  the  wires. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  a  few  of  these 
assembly  boards  made  in  order  to  get  a  reason¬ 
able  price  and  we  have  three  of  them,  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  sell  to  those  interested. 
These  are  ready  for  immediate  shipment  and 
we  think  they  would  reduce  your  cost  during 
the  coming  mat  season. 

E.  D.  Morgret 
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Another  Pressure  Pan.  By  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  distributor,  it  is  now  possible 
to  supply  Mirro-Matic  pressure  pans  in  the 
four  quart  size  at  a  substantial  reduction  in 
price.  This  model  has  extending  handles  on 
the  pan  and  lid,  and  the  cover  is  locked  by 
lining  up  these  handles.  The  cover  is  domed 
so  that  the  pan  will  accommodate  pint  jars 
for  canning.  The  pressure  is  determined  by 
a  weight  which  is  set  on  a  spout  in  the  lid. 
Three  holes  around  the  circumference  of  the 
weight  provide  five,  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
pressure,  depending  on  which  hole  is  set  over 
the  spout.  The  ten-pound  hole  may  be  marked 
with  Scotch  tape  or  a  file  mark  for  identi¬ 
fying  the  different  pressures.  When  the 
pressure  has  been  reached,  the  weight  jiggles, 
making  a  very  audible  signal.  The  price, 
postpaid,  is  $9.75. 

Observations  on  Collapsible  Lock-open 
Canes.  One  of  the  main  faults  with  the  lock- 
open  canes  has  been  their  tendency  to  get 
wobbly  with  use.  A  method  has  recently  been 
discovered  for  overcoming  this.  The  moment 
any  joint  shows  signs  of  loosening,  the  sec¬ 
tions  above  and  below  that  joint  should  be 
pressed  together  and  rotated  against  each 
other  several  times.  In  this  way,  the  pins  of 
the  lower  section  will  peen  the  metal  of  the 
other  section  inward,  making  a  tight  fit  again. 
Only  a  few  complete  revolutions  are  required. 
Excessive  peening  will  make  the  joint  too 
tight  for  easy  opening  and  closing. 

When  the  looseness  is  in  the  top  joint,  there 
will  be  some  difficulty  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pins  will  slide  in  once  at  each  half  revolution. 
The  sections  should  be  pulled  apart  again  and 


rotation  continued  past  the  flare  which  pushes 
in  the  pins. 

Morocco  Wallets.  Frequent  requests  are  re¬ 
ceived  for  multiple  pocket  billfolds.  There  are, 
of  course,  numerous  ways  in  which  the  de¬ 
nominations  of  various  bills  can  be  noted,  but 
many  people  feel  more  secure  if  the  bills  are 
actually  separated.  In  the  leather  wallet  offered 
here,  two  sections  are  closed  with  a  zipper, 
and  one  of  the  sections  is  so  mounted  as  to  be 
covered  by  the  edge  of  the  zipper  so  as  to  form 
a  so-called  “secret”  pocket.  Outside  the  zipper 
is  an  additional  section  which  might  be  used 
for  one  dollar  bills.  There  is  the  usual  array 
of  pockets  for  stamps,  identification  cards, 
licenses,  and  so  on.  At  present  only  the  brown 
wallets  are  in  stock,  but  black  is  probably 
obtainable  at  any  time.  Postpaid,  $4.00. 
Basketry.  The  department  has  received  a 
description  of  a  guide  for  use  in  making 
neater  rectangular  baskets.  It  has  also  re¬ 
ceived  some  suggestions  on  the  making  of 
clothes  hampers  from  plastic  material.  Any¬ 
one  who  is  interested  may  write  for  details. 
The  All-Purpose  Machine  and  Columbia 
Long-Playing  Records.  It  is  now  possible  to 
report  that  means  are  available  for  converting 
the  AP  recorders  for  use  with  the  new  long- 
playing  records.  These  records  can  be  played  * 
on  the  machine  without  any  alteration  other 
than  the  insertion  of  the  special  needle  which 
is  required  for  this  recording  development. 
A  much  sharper  needle  is  used.  However, 
after  consulting  with  Dr.  Goldmark,  who 
fathered  the  new  method,  it  was  felt  that  steps 
should  be  worked  out  to  reduce  the  needle 
pressure  in  the  interest  of  greater  record  life. 
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This  is  now  done  by  inserting  a  clip  on  the 
vertical  tab  at  the  top  of  the  pickup  base,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hold  back  slightly  further 
the  tab  to  which  the  spring  counterbalance  is 
attached.  This  increases  the  spring  tension 
and  thus  reduces  the  weight  applied  to  the 
needle  by  the  pickup  head.  The  price  of  the 
clip  and  needle  together  is  $1.50,  postpaid. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
importance  of  not  using  the  long-playing 
needle  with  any  other  type  of  record  except 
the  long-playing  record.  That  record  has  a 
radically  different  groove  shape;  and  needles 
designed  to  fit  it  will  cause  serious  damage  to 
Talking  Books,  embossed  recordings,  or  com¬ 
mercial  records.  Besides,  the  long-playing 
needle  is  much  more  easily  damaged  or 
broken.  It  is  recommended  that  each  user  of 
long-playing  records  form  a  well-established 
habit  of  removing  the  long-playing  needle 
immediately  after  playing  the  long-playing 
records.  The  needle  should  be  kept  in  a  felt 
or  velvet  lined  box,  or  in  some  other  con¬ 
tainer  where  the  point  will  not  hit  against 
metal.  Early  in  the  test  period  one  was  kept 
in  a  needle  container,  and  the  point  was 
fractured  when  it  was  slid  out. 

Embossing  Development.  According  to  all 
present  indications,  a  new  advance  in  the 
method  of  making  embossed  recordings  on 
the  thin  Vinylite  discs  will  radically  improve 
both  the  quality  of  the  recording  and  the 
playing  time  per  side.  If  no  so  far  discovered 
snags  develop,  it  will  be  possible  to  record 
about  twenty-two  minutes  on  each  side  with 
much  less  of  the  characteristic  surface  noise 
which  is  always  present  in  embossed  record¬ 
ings,  and  much  greater  frequency  response. 
This  will  mean  that  the  recording  cost  will 
drop  to  about  fifteen  cents  an  hour  as  opposed 
to  the  present  twenty-five,  and  that  the  size 
of  the  recorded  book  will  drop  proportionally. 
In  addition,  the  cost  of  the  embossing  equip¬ 
ment  will  also  go  down. 

The  drawback  is  that  the  embossing  stylus 
will  not  last  as  long  as  the  present  diamond 


stylus,  and  switching  to  cutting  from  emboss¬ 
ing,  or  vice  versa,  will  be  much  more  compli¬ 
cated  because  of  the  necessity  of  changing  lead 
screws.  At  present  it  is  only  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  tension  adapter  and  change  the 
stylus,  but  under  the  new  system  it  will  be 
necessary  to  raise  the  motor  board,  remove  the 
turntable,  and  remove  the  fine  lead  screw 
which  is  held  in  place  by  four  screws.  The 
coarser  lead  screw  will  then  have  to  be 
screwed  in  place  and  the  machine  reassembled. 

The  improved  method  will  be  applicable  to 
all  AP  machines  already  in  use.  Those  who 
are  interested  may  write  for  details  and 
prices.  The  fact  that  this  will  not  appear  for 
about  two  months  from  the  date  of  this  writ¬ 
ing  has  outweighed  the  threat  of  risk  in  the 
possible  unearthing  of  snags.  In  other  words, 
it  was  felt  that  the  promise  is  so  great  that 
readers  would  want  to  know  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  what  is  in  the  wind. 

Grappling  Scoop.  Lewis  and  Conger  awarded 

this  useful  device  an  Honorable  Mention  in 

* 

a  recent  Safety  Award  Contest.  It  consists  of 
two  shallow  cups  with  serrated  edges  on 
long  handles  which  are  hinged  to  each  other. 
It  is  thus  possible  to  remove  meat,  bones, 
vegetables,  etc.,  from  hot  pots  of  stew,  etc., 
with  much  greater  ease.  Postpaid,  50^. 
Christmas  Greetings.  The  staff  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Research  Department  would  like  to 
express  its  genuine  appreciation  for  what  we 
feel  to  be  our  greatest  asset — the  continued 
confidence  and  cooperation  of  our  many 
blind  friends  throughout  this  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  As  all  of  you  know,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  ideas  for  new  devices  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  aid  the  blind  come  directly  from  our 
blind  correspondents.  Thus  we  are  all  literally 
helping  to  build  our  own  freedom.  May  we 
all  hope  that  this  spirit  of  mutual  help  will 
continue  to  grow  in  the  years  to  come  as  it  has 
thus  far.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  we  are 
especially  pleased  to  wish  all  of  you  the  mer¬ 
riest  and  most  joyful  Christmas  you  have 
ever  had! 
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